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MOST  REV.  J.  B.  PURCELL,  D.D. 


ARCHBISHOP  OK  CINCINNATI, 


WHO  HAS  FAITHFULLY  8 ER V ED  GOD  IX  THE  MINISTRY  FOR  NEARLY  HALF  A CENTURY, 
AND  IN  THE  EPISCOPACY  FOP.  FORTY-ONE  YEARS; 

WHO,  DURING  THAT  TIME,  HAS  BEEN  AX  EXAMPLE  TO  HIS  FLOCK  AND  A PATTERN 

TO  HIS  clergy; 

WHOSE  FIDELITY  TO  HIS  DUTY  AND  TO  HIS  FAITH  IS  EQUALED  ONLY  BY  HIS 
FATHERLY  CHARITY  TO  ALL  MEN; 

WHOSE  ZEAL  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION  IS  WITNESSED  BY  THE  NUMEROUS 
INSTITUTIONS  SCATTERED  UP  AND  DOWN  HIS  DIOCESE,  AND  PARTICU- 
LARLY BY  THE  PROVINCIAL  SEMINARY,  WHICH  WAS  INSPIRED 
BY  HIS  ZEAL  AND  COMPLETED  BY  HIS  ENEROY  J 

WHO  IS  EVER  READY  TO  HELP  ON  ANY  WORK  THAT  HE  CONCEIVES  TO  BE  EITHER 
FOR  THE  GOOD  OR  THE  HONOR  OF  THE  CHURCH; 

AND  WHO  HAS  GIVEN  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  THE  PRESENT,  THIS  TRANSLATION  IS, 
WITH  HIS  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION, 

MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED, 


AS  ▲ TOKEN  OF  GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  MANY  AND  GREAT  FAVORS  RECEIVED  AT 

HIS  HAND  BY  THE 
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With  no  ordinary  satisfaction , we  attach  our  “ Impri- 
maiur 99  to  this  most  necessary  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Rev . Dr.  Alzog . The  work,  as  it  comes  from 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  President  and  a Rev.  Professor  of  our 
Seminary,  may  be  considered  an  improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal. It  is  better  adapted  to  our  needs , and  from  the  favor 
with  which  the  prospectus  has  been  received  by  our  Most 
Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  Prelates  and  Professors  of 
Theology,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  regarded  as  a val- 
uable acquisition  to  ecclesiastical  science. 

t J.  B.  PURCELL , 

Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 


Dr.  Alzog* s Manual  of  Church  History  is  by  far  the  best 
compendium  of  Church  History  within  my  knowledge,  and  is 
specially  ftted  io  be  a text-book  on  the  subject  in  Colleges  and 
Seminaries.  It  is  no  mere  compilation , as  such  books  gener- 
ally are,  but  a fresh  and  original  history,  such  as  could  have 
been  written  only  by  a man  of  the  most  extensive  and  ac- 
curate learning . ...  I have  looked  over  the  proof-sheets 

you  forwarded  to  me,  and  am  convinced  that  this  most  excel- 
lent Manual  has  been  much  improved  by  your  labors.  It  has 
been  admirably  “ done  into  English,*9  and  its  value  as  a text- 
book and  guide  in  this  most  useful  but  much  neglected  branch 
of  study  is  greatly  increased  by  your  brief  notes,  additional 
documents,  etc.  With  sincere  respect. 

Very  truly  yours  in  Christ, 

t J.  ROOSEVELT  BATLEr, 

Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
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PREFACE. 


It  gives  the  translators  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  place 
within  reach  of  the  English-speaking  community,  and  the 
student  of  theology,  the  classical  text-book  of  Church  History 
of  the  Rev.  John  Alzog,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg.  The  want  of  such  a book  has  been 
long  felt  and  much  deplored  by  scholars  generally,  and  by 
educators  in  particular.  These  acknowledge  that  Church 
History  is,  for  the  theologian,  not  simply  a very  valuable 
aid,  but  rather  an  independent  science,  and  the  foundation 
of  his  other  ecclesiastical  studies;  and  that  even  the  profane 
historian,  the  jurist,  the  statesman,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
artist,  the  philosopher,  can  not,  for  evident  reasons,  dispense 
with  it. 

Many  institutions  of  learning,  appreciating  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view,  have  made  Church  History  a branch  of 
general  education. 

A good  text-book  is  the  first  condition  and  essential  requi- 
site to  any  sort  of  success  in  a movement  of  this  kind,  and 
particularly  in  this  country,  where  professors  are,  as  a rule, 
overworked,  and  have  not  the  time  to  write  out  their  own 
lectures. 

There  is,  indeed,  quite  a number  of  monographs  in  En- 
glish, treating  of  ecclesiastical  subjects;  and  in  French  there 
are  those  great  and  immortal  works  of  the  golden  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  but  these  are  not  text-books.  The  utter  inade- 
quacy of  all  the  existing  Manuals  of  Church  History  in  English 
is  too  notorious  to  require  further  mention  here ; and  the  Revue 
Catholique9  of  Louvain  (1872,  p.  610),  ingenuously  confesses 
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the  inferiority  of  all  those  in  use  in  France  and  Belgium. 
They  are  declared  to  be  wholly  inefficient , either  to  prepare  the 
student  for  serious  studies , or  to  create  and  foster  a taste  for  the 
higher  branches  of  learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  literary  world  admires  the 
fecundity  of  Germany  in  historical  works,  and  particularly 
in  Manuals,  written  with  the  special  purpose  of  facilitating 
historical  instruction.  Among  these,  that  of  Dr.  Alzog  is 
without  a rival,  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that,  as  a 
text-book  of  Church  History,  it  has  no  equal  in  the  English 
language.  The  well-known  character  of  the  studies  in  the 
University  to  which  the  author  belongs,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  called  to  Rome,  in  1869,  to  assist  in  the  preparatory  work 
for  the  Vatican  Council,  are  a sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
correctness  of  his  views  and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine. 
Moreover,  the  vast  literary  attainments  of  the  author,  and 
his  long  experience  as  a professor  of  Church  History  in 
various  universities,  extending  over  a space  of  thirty  yearn, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  his  work,  although  compara- 
tively brief,  and,  as  a text-book,  necessarily  concise,  is  yet  a 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  “ The  Church  History  of  Dr.  Alzog,”  says 
the  Nouveau  Monde , of  Montreal,  Canada,  November  4,  1873, 
“is  worthy  of  great  praise.  It  is  brief,  learned,  and  accurate. 
The  author,  who  is  a distinguished  professor  of  history,  mod- 
estly says  that  the  aim  he  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his 
abridgment  was  simply  to  give  an  outline  which  should  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  course  of  lectures,  and  give  to  it  unity 
and  coherence,  without,  however,  completely  filling  it  out;— 
an  outline  which  should  sustain  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  open  up  to  them  the  way  to  more  profound  and  compre- 
hensive research.  Besides  a full  acquaintance  with  the  ordi- 
nary sources,  he  has  made  himself  absolute  master  of  this 
profound  science  of  Germany.  One  feels  that  the  works  of 
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the  immortal  Möhler , of  Dolling  er,  Ruttenstock , and  Kater  Lamp , 
are  perfectly  familiar  to  him.,, 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  Dr.  Alzog  has  made  almost  as 
extensive  use  of  Protestant  and  infidel  as  of  Catholic  writers. 
The  names  of  Gieseler , Engelhardt , Neander , Cari  ifase,  aiul 
many  others,  will  at  once  come  up  to  the  memory  of  those 
acquainted  with  his  work.  His  first  object  was  to  gain  reliable 
information,  and  it  mattered  little  whence  it  came,  if  it  was 
to  his  purpose.  It  is  this  broad,  impartial,  and  Catholic  spirit 
of  investigation  which  gives  to  his  History  its  peculiar  worth, 
and  which  should  recommend  it  to  men  of  every  creed  and 
shade  of  opinion. 

“There  is  in  this  work,”  says  the  Bibliographie  Catholique , 
“extensive  learning,  immense  and  conscientious  research,  a 
well  sustained  treatment  and  methodical  plan,  a just  appre- 
ciation of  facts,  and  a comprehensive  and  correct  survey.” 

“It  is,”  says  the  Univers , “a  work  destined  to  render 
great  service,  and  can  not  be  read  and  studied  too  much ; it 
has,  in  a great  measure,  contributed  to  break  down  the  preju- 
dice which  has  existed  against  the  Church  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  seems  to  be  a token  that  better  days  will 
soon  dawn  upon  a great  part  of  Germany.  It  is,  therefore, 
» precious  book,  and  too  much  pains  can  not  be  taken  in 
translating  and  spreading  it.  It  nevertheless  contains  some 
blemishes,”  etc. 

The  translators  claim  that  they  have  taken  special  care  to 
remove  these,  wherever  they  occur,  by  the  addition  of  notes, 
corrections,  observations,  and  amplifications.  Dr.  Alzog  fre- 
quently takes  it  for  granted  either  that  the  student  is  mod- 
erately well  acquainted  with  Church  History,  or  that  the 
professor  will  fill  up  whatever  is  wanting,  and,  consequently, 
gives  at  times  but  hints,  or  references,  or  vague  allusions, 
to  facts,  which  it  might  cost  the  student  or  professor  some 
trouble  to  look  up.  In  nearly  all  such  cases,  the  translators 
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have  given  particular  information  on  these  points,  and  worked 
it  into  the  text.  Again,  owing  to  the  technical  terminology 
of  Church  History,  or  to  the  vagueness  of  the  author’s  style, 
his  meaning  is  often  obscure — at  least  to  those  just  entering 
upon  the  study — and  the  translators,  in  order  to  remove  this 
obscurity,  have  frequently  departed  from  the  exact  phrase- 
ology of  the  German  original,  and  have,  in  all  cases,  deemed 
it  of  more  consequence  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  author 
in  idiomatic  English,  than  to  scrupulously  adhere  to  the 
German  text.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  course;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  it  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
to  interpret  an  author’s  ideas,  than  to  give  an  exact  transla- 
tion of  his  language.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred,  that 
any  passages  of  the  original  have  been  either  altered  or 
omitted;  on  the  contrary,  everything  has  been  conscien- 
tiously given,  but  very  often  with  additions  and  amplifica- 
tions. 

The  translators  also  feel  confident  that  the  English  edi- 
tion of  Alzog’s  Church  History  contains  fewer  typographical 
errors  and  misquotations,  than  either  the  French  or  German. 

Alzog’s  work  seems  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
time . It  is  not  so  voluminous  as  to  frighten  the  business  man 
of  the  world,  and  is  sufficiently  complete  to  answer  all  the 
needs  of  the  priest  in  the  work  of  his  ministry.  It  combines 
the  conscientious  research  of  German  learning  with  boldness 
of  thought  and  breadth  of  view;  but  for  all  this  the  author 
always  manifests  the  most  submissive  obedience  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Church,  whose  teachings  aie  the  rule  and 
standard  of  all  ecclesiastical  science. 

The  quotations  and  references,  though  very  numerous, 
never  interfere  with  the  steady  march  of  the  narration. 
There  is  neither  prolixity  nor  dryness.  Dogma,  discipline, 
archaeology,  Christian  art,  current  events,  biographies  of 
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remarkable  men,  are  all  woven  into  the  text  in  such  way 
that  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  easy  and  natural. 

There  is  also  another  merit  peculiar  to  the  text-book  of 
Dr.  Alzog.  He  invariably  places  at  the  head  of  every  chapter 
and  paragraph  a comprehensive  list  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  of  the  works  relating  to  them,  which,  together  with 
the  foot-notes,  form  the  basis  of  every  assertion  advanced  in 
the  text. 

Should  the  reader  desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  science  of 
Church  History,  and  to  study  the  sources  whence  facts  are 
derived,  and  on  which  conclusions  are  based,  he  can  have  no 
better  or  more  trustworthy  guide  than  Dr.  Alzog.  The  stu- 
dent will  learn  from  him  how  to  put  a just  estimate  upon 
facts,  and  how  to  criticise  them  intelligently.  Without  this 
practical  ability  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  history,  man  can 
neither  gain  profit  from  the  study  itself,  nor  apply  its  teach- 
ings to  kindred  sciences. 

Finally,  this  history  will  be  of  great  utility  to  the  general 
reader , who  can  find,  without  effort  or  long  research,  whatever 
is  most  essential  to  the  defense  of  his  faith,  which  is  no  small 
gain  in  these  days,  when  religious  controversy  is  steadily  be- 
coming more  general  and  of  greater  interest.  He  can  find 
here,  in  authentic  form,  the  principal  documents  relating  to 
the  teachings  of  his  Church,  and  by  their  aid  will  be  enabled 
to  give  to  the  world  a reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  has,  in  the  space  of  about  thirty  years,  passed  through  nine 
editions  in  German  and  four  in  French.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
text-book  in  almost  all  Catholic  seminaries,  in  twenty  uni- 
versities, and  in  many  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe 
Mid  in  this  country,  wherever  either  German  or  French  is 
onderstood.  Every  professor  engaged  in  the  work  of  higher 
clerical  education  will  find  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for  hia 
class  of  theology.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  that  it  may 
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be  developed  to  any  extent,  and  yet  the  student  will  never 
lose  the  grasp  of  his  subject. 

This  translation , while  scrupulously  faithful,  is,  as  has  been 
said,  not  a slavish  rendition  of  the  German,  but  embodies  the 
lesults  acquired  from  the  reading  of  various  reliable  authors, 
and  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  a partial  improvement  on  the  original. 

The  elegant  French  translation  by  Goeschler  and  Audleyy 
made  on  the  fifth  German  edition,  although  containing  about 
one -third  less  matter  than  the  present  ninth  German  edition, 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  translators  in  enabling  them 
to  render  with  greater  clearness  the  sometimes  involved  lan- 
guage of  the  lengthy  German  periods. 

The  Greek  passages , generally  left  untranslated  in  the 
original,  are  here  all  rendered  into  Euglish;  or,  if  Conciliary 
decrees,  given  in  an  authentic  Latin  version. 

It  seemed  better  that  this  translation  should  be  made  by 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  would  be  conversant  with  the  Ger- 
man and  the  other  with  the  English  language,  that  thus  fidelity 
and  a certain  degree  of  elegance  might  be  secured  for  it. 

The  translators  take  this  occasion  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  country,  to  the  rectors  of 
seminaries,  to  the  clergy  in  general,  and  to  the  laity,  for  the 
promptness  and  generosity  with  which  they  came  forward 
with  their  subscriptions,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  work 
placed  its  financial  success  beyond  all  doubt. 

This  work  has  been  long  the  subject  of  our  thoughts, 
and  now  that  the  first  volume  is  completed,  we  can  not  but 
express  our  thanks  to  God,  who  has  given  us  the  time  and 
the  strength,  in  the  midst  of  our  other  duties,  to  extend, 
beyond  our  ordinary  sphere,  the  noble  mission  of  teaching. 

The  Translators. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTRODUCTION. 


Sourness  or  Information. — t *FUury,  Preface  de  1* Historie  Eccl&iastique,  2 I- 
XI.  t* Moehler , Introduction  to  Church  History,  complete  edition,  VoL  II. 
tOams,  Moehler' s Letters  on  Church  History,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  1-82.  Schleier 
si ocher,  History  of  Christian  Church,  Berlin,  1840,  pp.  1-47. 

CHAPTER  L 

OUTLINE  AND  DEFINITION  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

§1.  Religion . Church.  Christian  Church. 

Religion  is  a condition  to  the  existence  of  a church,  and, 
as  such,  must  be  the  basis  of  Christian  church  history. 

Religion,  in  its  objec  tive  sense,  is  a divinely  appointed  con- 
nection between  min* and  his* in  its  subjective  sense,  it 
is  the  volunta^yV^jtJeptance  of  the  conditions  of  this  connec- 
tion; that,  t>y  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  a Supreme 
Being,  man  may  become  like  Him  and  be  united  with  Him.1 
The  knowledge  of  a God  and  the  necessity,  thence  arising, 
of  seeking  happiness  in  a union  with  Him,  is  natural  to 
man,2  but  not  less  so  is  his  need  of  living  together  with  his 
fellow-men  and’injoying  their  society.  And  as  man  prospers 
in  the  affairs  of- this  world  only  *wiien  working  in  harmony 

1 Plato  8 peaks  repeatedly  of  the  Sfwicxjig  OeQ  Kara  6war6v)  as,  for  instance, 
Theaet,  p.  176;  de  Republica,  lib.  X.,  p.  320,  ed.  H.  Stephani.  The  word  re- 
ligio is,  by  Lactantivs , derived  from  religando,  t.  e.,  a binding  of  man  to  God,  an 
obligation  (Divin.  Ins  tit  IV.,  28);  still  better,  by  Cicero , from  relegendo,  i.  e., 
considering  attentively,  and  hence  conscientiousness,  devotion  (de  Natura  Deo- 
rum, II.,  28;  de  Inventione,  II.,  63).  St.  Augustine , St.  Thomas  Aquinas , and 
Ficinus  connected  both,  as,  nos  ipsos  relegendo,  religantes  Deo  religiosi  sumus, 
but  this  seems  arbitrary  and  inadmissible,  t Stiefelhagen,  Theology  of  Pagan- 
ism, Rads  bon,  1858,  p.  41,  seq. 

* Cicero  de  Legg.  I.  8:  Ex  tot  generibus  nullum  est  animal  praeter  hominem, 
quod  habeat  notidam  aliquam  Dei,  ipsisque  in  hominibus  nulla  gens  est  neque 
tam  immansueta  neque  tarn  fera,  quae  non  etiamsi  ignoret  qualem  habere 
debeat  tarnen  habendum  sciat 
VOL.  I — 1 
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with  his  kind,  so,  also,  in  his  relations  with  God,  spiritual 
life  being  preserved  and  religious  fervor  quickened  and  sus- 
tained by  the  harmony  and  energetic  action  of  religious 
bodies. 

Religious  communities  were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  this 
idea,  and  partook  of  the  nature  of  those  who  composed  them. 
These  being  men,  who  are  a union  of  a perishable  body  and 
an  immortal  soul,  gave  both  a secular  and  a religious,  a 
human  and  a divine  phase,  to  religious  community  life. 

We  find  associations  of  a cognate  character  among  nations 
from  which,  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  the  light  of  primi- 
tive revelation  had  almost  entirely  faded  away ; among  those 
who  had  “ changed  the  glory  of  an  incorruptible  God  into  the 
likeness  of  the  image  of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds  and 
four-footed  beasts,  and  of  creeping  things,”1  and  thus  fell  into 
Polytheism  and  Pantheism. 

Such  associations,  however,-  give  -but . a faint  idea  of  a 
church,  for  so  closely  werfe  thöy  bouiuj  ..up  with  the  state, 
both  as  regards  their  ijitetfual-'  constitution" -tati  external  de- 
velopment, and  so  intfmitely  'were  the  poKtlfcal  and  religious 
interests  blended,  thUt  th6  church  became  "an  integral  part 
of  the  state,  without  even,  a separate  existence  or  name  of  its 
own.  The  words  usetT'ih  the  Old  Testament","  JYirp 
Kehal  Jehovah,2  though  of  limited  application  £iye  an  idea 
of  a church  widely  diffieting  from  these,  incomparably 
more  perfect.  They  designate Tthe  people  of  Israel  as  a nation 
set  apart  from  others,  chosen  .of  God,  dedicated  to  His  service, 
and  destined  to  enlarge  their  tents  and  receive  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.3 

The  Septuagint  translates  the  words  from  Numbers  by 
Gvvafajp]  xuptou , the  synagogue  of  the  Lord,  and  those  of 
Deuteronomy  by  ixxAyaia  xopcou , the  church  of  the  Lord. 

Christianity  alone  was  capable  of  realizing  the  true  idea 
of  a church.  Christ  revived  among  men  the  primitive 
knowledge  of  God,  and  by  the  religion  which  he  preached, 


1 Rom.  L 23. 

*Num.  xx.  4;  Deut  xxiii.  1. 

•Gen.  xxii.  18. 
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religio  per  eminentiantj  and  which  created  the  very  spirit  of 
charity,  exercised  a subduing  and  irresistible  influence  on 
the  hearts  of  men  and  brought  them  together  into  one  living 
society.  This  society,  according  to  the  express  will  of  Christ, 
was  to  be  one  which  should  possess  not  only  an  interior  life, 
but  should  moreover  have  external  relations  with  the  world. 
The  body,  so  constituted,  he  called,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  covenant,  the  church,  f)  IxxXyeia}  The  human  race, 
fallen  from  grace  and  degraded  by  sin,  was  now  to  have  the 
religion  of  Christ  announced  to  it,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  grace  merited  through  His  passion,2  and  possess  in  Him, 
to  the  end  of  time,  an  abiding  teacher,  priest,  and  king.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  made  provision  and  gave  instructions 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  design.  Hence,  shortly  after 
His  glorious  ascension,  a religious  society  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, the  members  of  which  being  united  under  one  head, 
Christ,  professed  the  same  faith,  participated  in  the  same 
sacraments,  and  were  governed  by  the  divinely  inspired 
apostles,  with- Peter  at  their' head.*.  This  office  is  still  con- 
tinued by  their  lawful  successors  the' Popes  and  bishops  of  the 
Chnrch.  .* 

Snch  is  ,‘the  Church 3 which  was  established  as  a means  of 
teaching  and-  saving  mankind,  as  the,  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  and  which,  true  to  the  promises  of  her  divine  Founder, 
has  realized,  amid  unceasing  cQuffiet  jtnd  countless  vicissi- 

.i-  ~*~r~  hv.. 

lMatt.  xvi.  18.  < . ; . ; 

*JohnL17.  . ’ 

*So  called  from  its  being  a place  of  meeting.  It  may  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  to  Kvpuudbv  sc.  ot/criov,  or  Kvpuua)  bc.  ouda . For  example,  the  Emperor 
Maximinua  (Enseb.  b.  e.  IX,  10)  calls  the  house  where  the  Christians  met 
ri  ctjfMoca  outria,  and  Eusebius,  omitting  the  substantive,  uses  the  adjective 
jost  as  we  use  the  word  11  kirche,”  11  kirk,’*  or  church.  The  Goth«, 
vho  received  their  notions  of  Christianity  from  the  Greeks,  adopted  also  their 
nomenclature.  “ Kyrch”  originally  designated  both  a number  of  Christian 
communities  and  the  place  or  building  in  which  they  assembled.  We  meet 
utalogous  words  in  all  Germanic  dialects,  as  the  Swedish  kyrka , the  Danish 
tyrke,  and  the  English  church ; and  also  in  the  Sclavonic,  a people  converted 
V?  the  Greeks,  as  the  Polish  ccrJdew , the  Russian  zerkow , and  the  Bohemian 
tyriev.  The  Latin  nations  preferred  the  substantive  designation 
ccelesia,  to  the  adjective  Kvpuud;,  dominica;  French,  Nglise;  Spanish,  la 
igtaia;  Italian,  la  chiesa.  [Transl.  Add. — Professor  U.  Leo  maintains  that 
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fcudes,  the  eternal  idea  of  Christianity,  namely,  the  sanctifica- 
tion and  union,  through  Christ  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  all 
mankind  with  God. 


§ 2.  The  True  Church.  Sects. 

Von  Drey,  Apologetics,  Yol.  III.  313,  et  seq.  t Düringer,  Dogmatics,  683, 

et  seq.,  5 ed. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Son  of  God  that,  upon  His 
incarnation,  the  intellectual  and  moral  differences  of  the 
ancient  world  should  cease,  and  that  the  divine  and  there- 
fore unchangeable  doctrine1  preached  by  Him,  should  be  kept 
pure  from  taint  of  error  through  coming  generations,  then 
was  it  necessary  that  He  should  make  provision  against 
heretical  opinions  and  false  interpretations,  else  He  would  be 
wanting  in  the  prudence  which  He  .counseled  in  the  parable 
of  the  building  of  the  tower.*  v;It  was^  then^  essential,  if  the 
Church  would  fulfill  her*  mission  as  a diving  institution,  that 
she  should  possess  some-  uttering"  and ’aclhapw lodged  author- 
ity for  the  definition  of.  ‘primitive  saving  'doctrine.  This 
office  of  teacher,  whose  declarations  are  infallible,  because 
divinely  directed,  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  when  He 
made  the  Church  tlie-rßtllar  and  ground  of  truth  * and  thus 
gave  her  this  means  QiTdfeclaring  with  absolute  certainty  who 
are  and  who  are  not  of  her&ld.4  , * 

■ * tn  l4  * , • » * 

Whenever  it  happened’  tfcäV.the  unity' of  doctrine  and  har- 
mony of  belief  existing  in  tlie  Chürch  of  God  were  violated,  a 
corresponding  separation  of  soihe  of  her  members,  a heresy , 
{pupeac c),  took  place.  Material,  as  well  as  formal  heretics, 
followers  as  well  as  leaders,  were  always  excluded  by  the 


this  word  is  of  Celtic  origin,  viz.,  from  cyrch  and  cylch , a place  of  meeting, 
and  that  it  was  brought  to  Germany  by  English  (Irish?)  missionaries.  Others 
derive  it  from  curia , etc.  Conf.  Loebbe}  de  origine  vocis  Kirche.  Altenburg, 
1855 : J.  Grimm,  German  Grammar,  3 ed.  The  scriptural  designation  of  the 
church  is  ßaa&ela.  rCtv  ovpavüv , tov  Seov , Xpujrov , and  also  eKtsfajoia. 

1 Matt.  xxiv.  35 ; Hebr.  xiii,  8. 

*Luke,  xiv.  28. 

• 1 Tim.  iii.  15, 

40 1 ifu}  1 Cor.  v.  12,  13;  1 John  ii.  19. 
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Church  from  her  fold,  as  gangrened  members  are  amputated, 
lest  the  poison  infect  the  whole  body.  Whenever,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Church’s  constitution  and  discipline  were 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  the  bond  of  charity, 
uniting  all  her  members,  was  sundered,  schism  {a^iafxa)  arose, 
and  its  authors  and  supporters  were  called  schismatics.1 

These  grave  offenses  should  not  be  confounded  either  with 
the  theological  controversies  (dissidia  theologica ) which  have 
grown  out  of  the  various  theories  of  different,  schools  in  theo- 
logical science,  without  affecting  its  substance,  or  with  tho 
strange,  and  sometimes  dangerous  views  of  individuals  ( theo - 
logumena),  concerning  which  the  Church  has  not  given  an 
authoritative  and  final  decision,  but  which  in  no  way  directly 
contradict  her  doctrine.  Neither  of  these  has  anything  in 
common  with  either  heresy  or  schism.* 

§ 3.  History.  Church  History. 

t Ooerres.  On  the  Foundation,  Organization,  and  Chronological  Order  of 
Universal  History.  Breslau,  1830. 

History,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  everything  that  takes 
place  in  this  changeable  world.  Every  such  event  does  not, 
however,  properly  fall  within  the  province  of  history,  as  the 
term  is  usually  understood,  but  only  those  which  afford 
either  intellectual  profit  or  enjoyment  to  man.  Man  himself, 
endowed  as  he  is  with  reason,  viewed  in  his  private  and  social 
relations,  as  an  individual  and  a member  of  society,  and  in 
his  religious  and  political  character,  becomes  the  proper 
subject  of  history.  History,  therefore,  represents  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  organ- 
ization and  public  functions  of  the  state.  Considered  as  a 
sconce,  it  is  a knowledge  of  the  various  facts  of  this  develop- 
ment and  their  relations  to  each  other;  and,  as  an  art,  it  is 

1 On  the  distinction  between  heresis  and  schisma,  see  St  Augustine , contra 
Cresconium  grammatic.  Donatist  lib.  II.,  c.  3.,  et  seq.  (opp.  ed.  Bened.  T.  LX. 

•The  saying,  which  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  St  Augustine^  “In 
nece8sarÜ8  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  charitas,”  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 
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the  application  to  current  events  of  the  lessons  furnished  by 
scientific  investigation. 

These  were  the  limits  of  history  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
when  man  was  viewed  only  in  his  temporal,  social,  and  polit- 
ical aspects.  The  union  which  then  existed,  of  church  and 
state,  of  things  spiritual  and  things  temporal,  of  political  and 
religious  interests,  left  no  field  for  church  history.  This  grew 
out  of  Christianity,  which  made  the  necessary  distinction 
between  Church  and  State.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ 
religious  history  had  scarcely  any  meaning.  The  aspirations 
and  sympathies  in  ancient  nations  were  centered  in  the  state. 
The  good  of  the  state,  uBeipublicae  salus  summa  lex  esto” 
not  religion,  was  the  source  of  all  inspiration  and  activity  in 
society.  It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  these  days,  for  his- 
torians to  make  man  the  central  figure  in  historical  narrative, 
and  everything  about  him  subservient  to  the  one  purpose  of 
contributing  to  his  honor.  From  a Christian  point  of  view,1 
as  Moehler  remarks,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian,  instead 
of  attributing  effects  to  mere  human  agency,  to  fully  recog- 
nize the  providence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

History,  in  this  sense,  may  be  said  to  be  a record  of  the 
development  of  mankind  under  the  providential  guidance  of 
God ; or,  more  precisely,  a record  of  the  systematic  training 
and  improvement  of  the  human  race  by  divinely  appointed 
means  as  a preparation  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  God 
might,  through  the  coming  of  His  Son,  secure  from  man  a 
spontaneous  homage,  and  a worship  worthy  of  nimself.  The 
coming  of  Christ,  in  this  view,  gives  a definite  character  to 
history  and  the  periods  both  before  and  after  that  event,  con- 
stitute its  two  grand  divisions.  This  idea  of  history  will  be 
more  striking  and  impressive,  the  more  clearly  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  human  mind,  enlightened,  elevated,  and  puri- 
fied, is  alone  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  divine  agency 
which  was  at  work  shaping  the  destinies  of  men  both  before 
and  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  “ No  man  is  able  . . . 

to  open  the  book,  nor  to  look  on  it.  Behold  the  lion  of  the 

1 Acta  xvii.  28. 
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tribe  of  Juda,  the  root  of  David  hath  prevailed  to  open  the 
book,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.”1 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  interposition  of  God  in  human 
affairs  in  both  periods,  formed  a link  between  them — giving 
one  an  essential  bearing  on  the  other,  making  one  the  prepa- 
ration for  things  to  come,  and  the  other  its  complement;2  and 
further,  that  the  current  of  events  in  either  period,  to  be  in- 
telligently understood,  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
other. 

Hence,  church  history,  in  its  objective  sense,  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
of  its  progress  and  spread  from  age  to  age,  during  both  the 
period  of  preparation  before  Christ,  and  of  fulfillment  after; 
and,  in  particular,  a statement  of  the  foundation,  nature,  de- 
velopment, and  vicissitudes  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
regeneration  of  man  and  his  gradual  union  with  God  through 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  * 

§ 4.  Object  of  Church  History. 

The  object  of  church  history  being  to  follow  the  fortunes 
and  trace  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  the 
following  heads  come  naturally  within  its  sphere : 

1.  To  state  the  circumstances,  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able, under  which  the  Church,  by  command  of  Christ,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  mustard  seed3  in  the  Gospel,  sprang  into 
life  and  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  how,  by  the 
energizing  power  of  the  vital  principle  within  her,  she  leav- 
ened4 and  renewed  the  world,  and  gradually  came  into  con- 

lJohn  von  Müller,  after  a searching  study,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  a divine  providence  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  the  only  means  of 
giving  it  unity.  Conf.  Comp,  works,  8vo.  ed.,  Vol.  VIII.  246,  and  VoL  XVI. 
138,  seq.  t Gams,  End  ana  Aim  of  History,  Tübingen,  1800,  p.  96,  seq. 

%lToixtla  rati  Kfopov,  elementa  mundi,  Galat,  iv.  3,  9;  Coloss.  ii.  8,  28,  in 
opposition  to  nHipofia  to*:  xpfoov,  Galat,  iv.  4 j Ephes.  L 10. 

•Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

•Matt  xiiL  32. 
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tact  with  all  nations,1  to  which  she  stood  in  various  rela- 
tions.2 

2.  To  explain  how  a divinely  constituted  hierarchy  in  the 
Church,  consisting  of  a primacy,  an  episcopate,  a presbyterate, 
an  i a diaconate,  necessarily  called  into  existence  an  ecclesi- 
astical constitution , which  embraces  the  members  of  the 
whole  body,  assigns  to  each  his  appropriate  place,  and  defines 
the  rights  and  duties  of  all,3  and  how  the  Church  adapts  her 
discipline  to  the  requirements  of  every  age  and  country.4 

3.  To  show  how  the  church,  assured  that  she  alone  was  in 
possession  of  the  deposit  of  saving  and  sanctifying  truth,  im- 
pressed the  same  conviction  on  the  whole  body  ecclesiastic, 
and  with  special  emphasis  at  the  breaking  out  of  heresies ; and 
how  she  has  built  up  a complete  system  of  theological  science 
whose  dogmas  are  marked  with  the  same  characteristic. 

4.  To  point  out  how  the  Church,  by  her  public  worship 
(kcToupfia),  gave  expression  to  her  inner  religious  life,  thus 


1 J.  A.  Fabricii  salutaris  lux  evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens  sen  notitia  propaga- 
torum  Christ,  sacror.  Hamb.  1731.  4to.  t Mamachi,  orig,  et  antiq.  cbr.  Rom. 
1749,  lib.  II.  Gratianus , Origin  and  Progress  of  Christianity  in  Europe. 
Paris,  1766-73.  2 parts.  Blumhardl , Essay  of  a General  History  of  the 
Missions.  Basle,  1828.  3 parts.  (Incomplete.)  t Hiemer , Introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  German  nations.  Schaffhausen,  1857,  et  seqq.  6 vols. 
Important  for  Modern  History  of  the  Missions:  “ Lettres  Edifiantes  et  curienses 
des  missions  Etrangeres.  Paris,  1717-77.  34  vols.  Choix  de  lettres  edifiantes, 
etc.,  prEcEdE  de  tableaux  geographiques,  etc.  3 ed.  Paris.  8 vols.  (until 
1808.)  Continuation  in  the  nouvelles  lettres  Edifiantes  (until  1820).  These  are 
followed  by  Lyons'  Annales  de  la  propagation  de  la  foi,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  German,  and  Italian,  t Wittmann , The  Glory  of  the  Church 
in  her  Missions  since  the  Schism  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Augsburg,  1841. 
2 vols.  t Baron  Henrion  General  History  of  the  Missions.  Paris,  1846. 
German  translation.  Schaffhausen,  1845-52.  4 vols.  Brought  down  to 

the  sixteenth  century  by  Wittmann . Augsburg,  1845.  t Hahn,  History  of 
the  Catholic  Missions,  from  Christ  to  the  most  modern  times.  Cologne,  1837, 
et  seqq.  6 vols. 

* For  sources  and  works  upon  them,  see  below,  p.  23,  note  3. 

3Ephes.  iv,  11. 

4t  Petavius  de  hierarchia  ecclesiastica  (Dogmata  theol.  T.  VI.)  t L.  Thom • 
atsini  vetus  et  nova  ecclesiae  disciplina  circa  beneficia  et  beneficiarios.  Luce., 
1728.  3 T.  f.  Mogunt,  1787,  et  seqq.  10  T.  4to.  Protestant  edition  by  Planck. 
History  of  the  Christian  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  Society.  Hanover 
1803-9.  5 vols. 
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awakening  and  nourishing  the  piety  of  her  children,  and 
vindicating  her  divine  origin  and  supernatural  tendency. 

5.  To  show  how  the  Church  instilled  into  her  children 
her  own  instinctive  hatred  of  sin,  and  set  before  them,  with  a 
view  to  their  sanctification,  the  excellence  of  a religious  and 

# moral  life , and  in  this  way  led  them  on  to  the  vigorous  ma- 
turity of  the  full  age  of  Christ.1 

6.  Finally,  to  prove  that  through  these  influences  she  has 
shaped  a church  discipline  truly  educational  in  character, 
meeting  all  the  wants  of  every  age,  and  the  only  hope  of 
society. 

Observation.  If  we  hold  that  the  church  is  a divine  institution , perfect  in 
its  nature,  by  which  the  salvation  of  man  is  to  be  secured,  we  must  also  adopt 
a method  of  viewing  her  process  of  development,  different  from  that  common 
among  Protestants.  According  to  the  Catholic  view  of  church  history,  truth 
exists  in  the  visible  church,  is  objectively  known,  and  should  grow  daily  more 
clear,  make  a deeper  impression  on  men’s  minds,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  gain  a 
fuller  expression  in  public  and  private  life,  in  politics  and  morals,  in  art  and 
science.  The  Protestant  view,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  truth  exists  ob- 
jectively only  in  the  invisible  church , and  is  but  imperfectly  known  in  the 
visible  church,  because,  by  the  light  of  history,  we  make  only  a more  or  less 
distant  approach  to  it. 

The  denial,  moreover,  by  Protestants,  of  a clergy  with  its  various  grades  in- 
stituted by  Christ,  of  celibacy,  and  of  the  excellence  and  prerogatives  of  vir- 
ginity,  as  well  as  many  teachings  of  a kindred  nature,  has  exerted  a vast  in' 
fluence  on  their  method  of  historical  exposition. 

Scklciermacher  was  correct  when  he  said  that  the  essential  requisite  in  any 
organic  view  of  history,  and  preeminently  of  church  history,  is  the  identity  oj 
first  principles , it  being  quite  natural  that,  in  historical  research,  opposite  par- 
ties should  each  draw  conclusions  favorable  to  its  own  interests  and  views,  and 
antagonistic  to  all  others,  on  points  concerning  which  they  are  at  issue.  The 
same  may  be  said  concerning  the  different  views  of  morality  held  by  the  various 
schools  of  philosophy.1 

§ 5.  Universal  and  Particular  Church  History. 

It  was  quite  impossible  that  there  should  have  existed,  an- 
terior to  Christianity,  any  clear  and  connected  view  of  uni- 
versal history,  or  that  such  should  have  been  fully  grasped 
and  realized.  Polybius  had  some  such  idea  in  his  mind, 
when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  particular  history  ($  xarä 

lEphes.  iv.  13.  Conf.  Coloss.  ii.  19. 

*ikhleicrmachcrt  Church  Ilistory,  pp.  3-10. 
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fiipoz  loTopla)  is  isolated,  unconnected,  and  without  any  common 
purpose  to  harmonize  its  parts ; that  universal  history  (fj  xa&öXou 
lavopia ),  on  the  contrary,  is  like  an  organic  body  {go) parotid^)  j 
having  an  internal  principle  of  life  and  unity ; that  though  one 
may  have  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  various  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  earth,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  also  have  9 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  relations  of  each  to  all  the  rest, 
and  the  general  development  of  all  taken  together,  any 
more  than  one,  by  considering  singly  and  unconnectedly  the 
parts  of  any  work,  can  form  a just  idea  of  its  strength  and 
beauty ; and  that  an  intelligent  view  of  history  is  obtained 
by  combining  and  connecting  the  histories  of  all  nations,  and 
showing  the  influence  of  each  in  the  common  purpose  of  all, 
ovvcklzta  T(ov  8X(ov.  Still  we  look  in  vain  through  the  pages 
of  Polybius  for  any  adequate  expression  of  this  idea. 

The  promise  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily  was  equally  illusory. 
He  proposed  to  connect  the  various  events  which  had  hap- 
pened throughout  the  whole  world,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  his  own  day,  in  such  way  that  the  history  of  the 
world  should  be  that  of  one  great  commonwealth.  Notwith- 
standing the  rich  materials  placed  at  his  disposal  in  the  well- 
stored  libraries  of  Alexandria  and  Rome,  his  attempt  at  best 
was  but  an  effort  of  imagination.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  for  not  so  much  in  the  lack  of  historical  knowledge 
among  the  ancients,  as  in  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  cared  little  for  any  history  whatever  of  a general 
and  abstract  character.  This  characteristic  is  principally 
traceable  to  their  religion.  Polytheism  made  those  nations 
harsh  and  exclusive  in  their  dealings  with  others,  and  dead- 
ened all  feelings  of  interest  and  sympathy  when  they  were 
brought  in  contact  with  the  barbarians. 

Christianity,  by  teaching  that  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
Father  of  all  men,  that  all  have  come  of  common  parentage, 
been  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  called  to  a heavenly  destiny, 
gave  the  fundamental  idea  of  universal  history.  This  idea 
embodied  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  realized  during  her 
grovv  Ja  and  progress,  was  expressed  with  wonderful  clearness 
by  St.  Augustine,  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  his  work 
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entitled  “ The  City  of  God”  The  same  line  of  thought  was 
pursued  by  Bossuet,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  his  “ Dis- 
course on  Universal  History.” 

A church  whose  members  are  so  united  that  the  evidence 
of  this  unity  is  everywhere  revealed  in  her  ministrations  and 
their  acts  of  worship,  should  bring  this  principle  clearly  into 
view  in  the  course  of  her  history ; and  hence  the  universal 
history  of  the  church  should  be  the  history  of  Christianity 
itself. 

The  object,  therefore,  of  universal  church  history  is  to 
trace  the  action  and  influence  of  the  Church  under  all  her 
various  attitudes,  in  every  age  and  country,  and  to  show 
that  her  whole  course  is  steadily  directed  to  one  definite  end, 
{oDvziisea  Ttöv  5Xwv)  tbte  honor  and  glory  of  God.  For  this 
purpose,  such  events  are  selected  as  have  a wide  scope  and 
lasting  influence. 

Particular  church  history,  on  the  contrary,  is  limited  to  one 
of  the  various  branches  of  general  church  history ; such  as  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  heresies, 
liturgy,  and  discipline ; or  takes  up  single  countries  and  dis- 
tinct periods:  thus  we  have  a church  history  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  modern  times,  and  of 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  etc. 

CHAPTER  H. 

JETHOD  OF  WRITING  CHUBCH  HISTORY. 

Bonos  or  Ibtormation. — Lcebell,  on  the  Different  Historical  Epochs  and 
their  Relations  to  Poetry,  Mystic-epic  Period,  Transition  Period,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Middle  Ages,  Modern  Classic 
School,  Gibbon  and  John  von  Müller.  The  Nineteenth  Century. — Fr.  v. 
Raumer,  Historical  Manual,  1841.  W.  v.  Humboldt,  The  Scope  of  History. 

§ 6.  Qualities  Raising  History  to  the  Rank  of  a Science. 

Church  history,  like  all  history  whatever,  should  be  the 
result  of  truly  scientific  research,  and  written  in  clear  and 
elegant  language.  The  former  elevates  it  to  the  dignitJNf  a 
science,  and  the  latter  gives  it  the  characteristics  of  an  art, 
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and  allows  the  historian  to  become  both  eesthetical  and 
rhetorical.1 

Church  history,  besides  these  general  qualities,  should  have 
others  which  are  in  a certain  sense  special  to  it.  It  should 
be: 

1.  Critical.  What  is  true  should  be  carefully  sifted  from 
what  is  false  ;2  and  facts  which  give  a character  to  any  period 
of  church  history  should  be  drawn  from  reliable  sources, 
with  an  earnest  regard  for  truth  and  strict  impartiality ; and 
when  facts  can  not  be  fully  established,  historical  conjecture 
should  be  used  for  arriving  as  near  the  truth  as  possible. 

2.  Religious.  A church  history  which  is  not  truly  Chris- 
tian in  spirit  and  tone,  can  'not  be  in  harmony  with  its  sub- 
ject, and  will  be  incapable  of  fairly  presenting  the'  various 
phenomena  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  For  it  requires 
a mind  in  full  sympathy  with  Christianity  to  grasp  and  ap- 
preciate the  manifold  phases  of  Christian  life. 

3.  Philosophical.  It  should  not  confine  itself  to  the  simple 
narration  of  facts,  but  should,  moreover,  show  their  bearing 
upon  each  other,  trace  their  causes,  and  follow  up  their  in- 
fluence and  consequences. 


1 The  various  forms  of  historical  writing  are : 1.  Chronicle , which  like  the 
epos  in  poetry,  is  the  original  form  of  all  historic  composition;  2.  The  an- 
nals}  or  narration  of  events  by  years ; 3.  The  histories  of  modem  times ; and, 
4.  Pragmatic  history}  or  philosophy  of  history,  which  traces  the  causes  and 
effects  of  events. 

The  words  of  Cicero  on  this  subject  are  remarkable : “ Erat  enim  (antiquis- 
simis  temporibus)  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio,  cujus  rei  memo- 
riaeque  publicae  retinendae  causa,  ab  initio  rerum  Romanarum  usque  ad  P. 
Mucium,  pontif.  max.,  res  omnes  singulorum  annorum  mandabat  litteris  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  efferebatque  in  album,  et  proponebat  tabulam  domi,  potestas  ut 
esset  populo  cognoscendi,  ii  qui  etiam  nunc  annates  maximi  nominantur.  Hanc 
similitudinem  scribendi  multi  secuti  sunt,  qui  sine  ullis  ornamentis  monumenta 
solum  temporum,  hominum,  locorum,  gestarumque  rerum,  reliquerunt;  non  ex- 
ornatores  rerum,  Bed  tantummodo  narratores  fuerunt.  . . . Et  post  ilium 
(Herodot.)  Thucydides  omnes  dicendi  artificio  mea  sententia  facile  vicit:  qui 
ita  creber  est  rerum  frequentia,  ut  rerum  prope  numerum  sententiarum 
numero  consequatur : ita  porro  verbis  aptus  et  pressus,  ut  nescias,  utrum  res 
oratione,  an  verba  sententiis  illustrentur.”  De  Orat.  II.  12,  13. 

* Cicero : Nam  quisncscit.primam  esse  historiae  legem,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere 
audeat ? deinde  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat  ? ne  qua  suspicio  gratiae  sit  in  scribendo  ? 
nc  qua  simultatis  ? Haec  scilicet  fundamenta  nota  sunt  omnibus.  De  Orat.  II.  16 
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We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
here  of  that  superficial  philosophy  of  history  which  limits 
itself  to  natural  causes,  and  attempt*  to  explain  facts  on 
psychological  and  diplomatic  principles,  and  which,  seeing 
but  man  in  his  works,  never  rises  to  a higher  and  final  cause  ;l 
but  of  a philosophy  deeper  and  more  scientific,  which  recog- 
nizes in  the  events  of  history  the  united  work  of  both  man 
and  God,  and  ascribes  an  active  part  in  the  historical  drama 
to  Him  “ who  hath  mercy  and  teacheth  and  correcteth  as  a 
shepherd  doth  his  flock.”2 

St.  Paul  refers  in  clear  and  simple  language  to  the  intimate 
relation  existing  between  things  human  and  divine,  in  the 
following  passage:  “In  Him  we  livo  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.”3 

Only  such  a philosophy  as  this  can  be  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  principles  and  teachings  of  Christianity,  or  give  a 
clear,  intelligible, and  dignified  idea  of  its  history.  It  repre- 
sents mrn  to  us,  not  as  the  sport  of  chance  and  fortune,  or  the 
victim  of  fate  and  destiny , such  as  we  meet  him  in  the  gloomy 
and  comfortless  pages  of  Herodotus,  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and 
others  among  the  ancients,  but  as  a free  agent,  directed  but 
not  constrained  by  God,  and  working  out,  in  willing  obedience 
to  this  divine  guidance,  his  appointed  end. 

The  more  clearly  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  are  understood,  the  more  fully  will  we  recognize  in 
her  growth  among  men  a systematic  development  of  con- 
duct at  once  human  and  divine,  which  seems  to  point  the 
way  to  the  final  fulfillment  of  God's  purposes  on  mankind.4 

God  himself,5  or  some  one  inspired  by  Him,  can  alone  give 


1 The  words  of  Cicero  are  apposite:  “Et  cum  de  eventu  dicatur,  ut  causae 
explicentur  omnes  vel  casus,  vel  sapientiae,  vel  temeritatis  bominumque  ipso- 
rum  non  solur.  res  gestae,  sed  etiam  qui  fama  ac  nomine  excellant,  de  cujus- 
que  vita  atque  natura.”  Ibid.  Tacitus  also  says  in  Hist.  I.  4:  “ Ut  non  modo 
casus  eventusque  rerum,  qui  plerumque  fortuiti  sunt,  sed  ratio  etiam  causaeque 
noecantur.”  See  Staudenmaier,  Genius  of  Revelation,  Giessen,  1837,  p.  £5-113. 

*Ecclus.  xviii  13. 

‘Acts  xvii.  28. 

t Dieringer,  System  der  göttlichen  Thatcn  des  Christenthuras,  2 ed.f  Mentz, 
1857. 

*Apoc.  v.  3-5. 
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a clear  and  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  questions  involved 
in  the  philosophy  of  church  history. 

This  problem  would  be  completely  and  satisfactorily  solved 
were  church  history  a clear  and  convincing  record  of  a 
race  of  men,  who,  by  a law  of  their  being,  increased  in  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  and  virtue,  as  they  grew  in  years. 

If  to  these  requirements  be  added  a sense  of  responsibility, 
sympathy  with  the  work,  a clear  knowledge  of  theology,  and 
a style  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  then  has 
church  history  all  the  conditions  of  a science,  and  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  name. 


§ 7.  Impartiality  of  the  Church  Historian. 

It  was  a saying  among  the  ancients  that  the  historian 
should  have  neither  country  nor  religion;  and  among  the 
moderns,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  should  be  entirely  free  from 
prejudice.  Neither  is  possible ; for  no  one  can  either  entirely 
divest  himself  of  his  religion  and  patriotic  feelings,  or  escape 
the  deep  influence  of  a church  whose  teachings  he  imbibed 
in  early  youth.  And  the  men  who  boast  of  being  exception- 
ally free  from  prejudice  are  precisely  those  who  are  most 
completely  under  its  control. 

Historical  impartiality  demands  no  such  conditions.  It  only 
requires : 

1.  That  the  historian  shall  not  knowingly  and  intentionally 
change  facts  which  appear  to  tell  against  his  religious  con- 
victions, but  shall  investigate  them,  narrate  them  as  he  finds 
them,  and  pass  judgment  upon  them  with  prudence  and 
moderation.1 

2.  That  he  shall  frankly  acknowledge  and  openly  confess 
the  possible  shortcomings  of  his  hurch,  for  silence  here 
would  be  more  damaging  than  beneficial  to  her  cause.2 

The  religious  belief  of  the  historian,  moreover,  should  be 
unequivocally  professed  and  made  so  to  pervade  his  whole 


,Isaias  v.  20. 

* Major  erit  confusio  voluisse  celare,  cum  celari  nequeat  Bernard.  Epiat 
42  ad  Henric.  Archiep.  Scnon. 
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work,  that  it  will  give  it  the  advantage  of  a definite  character, 
so  much  more  satisfactory  and  pleasing  than  what  is  vague 
and  indistinct. 

This  should  be  especially  prominent  when  there  is  question 
of  heresies,  because  the  Church  in  this  case  has  clearly 
pointed  out  and  rigorously  defined  the  truth,  and  has  conse- 
quently rejected  and  condemned  every  opinion  contrary  to 
her  dogmatic  definitions. 

Finally,  the  historian  should  keep  clear  of  the  indifferent- 
ism  of  Greek  and  Roman  schools  of  philosophy,  which,  hav- 
ing had  neither  a recognized  authority  nor  an  infallible 
guide,  were  obliged,  while  most  violently  opposed  to  each 
other,  to  acknowledge  and  recognize  the  equal  authority 
and  rights  of  all. 

§ 8.  Divisions  of  History  according  to  Time . 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  plan  of  writing  his- 
tory by  divisions  of  years,  centuries,  and  reigns  is  both  in- 
convenient and  defective.  It  seems  preferable  to  select  cer- 
tain periods  of  so  marked  a character  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished  both  from  those  which  precede  and  those  which 
follow  them.  This  division  is  both  easy  and  natural.  Each 
period  includes  some  great  movement  in  the  Church,  and  the 
events  belonging  to  it,  which  being  easily  grouped,  give 
it  a character  peculiarly  its  own.  Nor  does  this  interfere 
with  the  steady  march  of  historical  narration ; for  each  period 
is  at  once  the  effect  of  the  preceding  and  condition  of  the 
following  one,  and  this  again  the  total  result  and  full  expres- 
sion of  all. 

When  events  so  influence  a period  as  to  essentially  change 
its  character,  a new  period  is  then  entered  upon;  when, 
however,  the  change  is  less  complete,  hut  still  sufficiently 
marked  to  give  it  prominence,  such  is  called  an  epoch. 

All  church  history  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following 
periods: 

I.  The  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  government  an<l 
civilization  of  the  Greco-Roman  people,  to  the  end  of  th* 
seventh  century. 
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II.  The  Christian  Church  comes  in  contact  with  the  Ger- 
man and  Sclavonic  nations,  her  influence  is  predominant, 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

III.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  Western 
Schism  brought  on  by  Luther,  down  to  our  own  day. 

These  periods  are  divided  into  the  following  epochs , and 
these  again  into  parts  : 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

First  Epoch : From  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great , and  the  edict  of 
Milan. 

Part  First : The  foundation  and  government  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles . 

Part  Second:  From  the  death  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
to  Constantine  the  Great ; the  propagation  of  Christianity; 
conflicts  of  the  Church  with  pagans  from  without  and  Gnos- 
tics and  Anti-trinitarians  from  within;  her  external  growth 
and  development  an  enduring  proof  of  her  Catholicity. 

Second  Epoch : From  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  the  Second  Council  of  Trullo  (692) ; age  of  heresies ; doc- 
trinal developments  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  grace ; the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  and  her  form  of  worship ; the  early  Fathers  and 
writers  of  the  Church;  monasticism;  the  complete  victory 
of  Christianity  over  the  paganism  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
the  Church  threatened  by  Islamism. 

SECOND  PERIOD.1 

First  Epoch:  From  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church  among  the  Germans  to  Gregory  VII.  (1073) ; increas- 
ing harmony  between  Church  and  State. 

1 This  important  division  suggested  by  Neander , is  the  one  adopted  by  East 
in  his  Church  History  of  the  Germans,  a treatise  quite  distinct  from  his  Church 
History  of  the  Greco-Roman  Empire.  Möhler  insists  still  more  strongly 
upon  this  division  (Works,  Vol.  II.  276-281).  To  present  under  the  same  head 
the  church  history  of  the  Germans  and  the  great  doctrinal  controversy  among 
the  Greeks,  would  prove  a source  of  great  confusion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention,  as  occasion  offers,  the  contemporary  events  of  importance. 
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Part  First:  To  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (814);  victory 
of  the  Catholic  Church  over  German  paganism  and  Arian- 
ism;  foundation  laid  for  the  full  exercise,  in  the  next  epoch, 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope. 

Part  Second:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  to  Gregory  VII.  (1073) ; flourishing  condition 
of  the  church  in  the  Frankish  Empire ; her  decline ; efforts 
to  prevent  it;  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Second  Epoch:  From  Gregory  Yll.to  the  first  indication  of 
the  approaching  Western  Schism;  full  development  of  medi- 
eval influences  in  the  Church. 

Part  First:  From  Gregory  VII.  to  the  death  of  Boniface 
VIII.  (1303) ; the  flourishing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages ; the 
Popes  and  their  influence  throughout  the  world ; the  Crusades ; 
chivalry;  monastic  orders;  scholastism;  mysticism;  Gothic 
cathedrals;  sects;  repeated  attempts  to  re-unite  the  Greek 
Church  with  the  Roman. 

Part  Second:  From  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the 
Western  Schism;  decline  of  the  temporal  power  and  spirit- 
ual authority  of  the  Popes  after  their  residence  at  Avignon 
(1305);  simultaneous  decline  of  religious  life  in  the  Church; 
revival  of  paganism ; multiplication  and  threatening  attitude 
of  the  sects ; the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basle,  Ferrara, 
Florence,  and  Lateran  but  partially  realize  their  attempted 
reforms. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

First  Epoch:  From  the  beginning  of  the  Western  Schism 
by  Luther , to  the  political  recognition  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  of  the  various  Protestant  sects  that  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church;  political  and  religious  wars;  dis- 
cussions between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  the  hierarchy, 
grace,  the  sacraments,  and  Christian  anthropology;  true 
reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Second  Epoch:  From  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  modem 
times ; recognition  of  Protestantism  by  the  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire; its  development;  a conflict  ensues  between  the  conserv- 
ative principles  of  the  Church  and  false  political  and  scientific 
VOL.  I — 2 
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theories,  whose  tendency  was  to  bring  both  the  Church  and 
Protestant  sects  under  the  control  of  the  State, 

I.  There  was  a comparative  lull  during  the  first  part  of 
this  epoch,  distinguished  by  a despicable  pretense  of  enlight- 
enment and  a growing  indiflerentism,  down  to  1789. 

II.  The  Catholic  Church  in  recent  times  asserts  with  greater 
clearness  the  doctrines  in  which  she  differs  from  Protestantism. 
New  zeal,  fresh  vigor,  and  a deeper  scientific  spirit  penetrates 
her  whole  system,  and  their  effect  is  to  inspire  a reverential 
love  for  the  Church  and  admiration  of  her  teachings.  The 
constantly  increasing  rationalism  of  Protestantism,  on  the 
contrary,  has  tended  to  subvert  the  fundamental  dogma  of 
Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  has  loosened 
the  bonds  of  social  life,  and  inspired  a dislike  for  the  Church. 
Extraordinary  events  during  the  disturbed  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX. 

§ 9.  Division  of  Church  History  according  to  Subject-matter. 

The  method  pursued  in  this  division  consists  in  pointing 
3ut  the  various  phases  of  church  history,  and  in  tracing  the 
internal  and  external  workings  of  the  Church  as  seen  in  the 
propagation  of  Christianity , in  the  conflicts  carried  on  against 
the  hostile  powers  of  the  world,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church's  constitution , and  the  growth  of  a definite  system  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine , public  worship , and  discipline , and  in 
the  development  of  a religiously  moral  life.  These,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  (§  4),  form  the  elements  of  the  history  of 
the  Church,  both  in  her  internal  and  external  aspects. 

Should  the  history  of  the  periods  indicated  above  be  writ- 
ten according  to  the  synchronistic  method,  in  the  order  of 
events  as  they  occurred  year  by  year,  subjects  of  a very  dif- 
ferent character  would  necessarily  come  up  simultaneously  for 
treatment,  and  interfere  with  a full  and  clear  statement  of  any 
one  in  particular  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  one  sub- 
ject be  followed  up  singly  through  a whole  period,  the  result 
would  indeed  be  a general  and  compendious  view  of  it,  but 
the  influence  of  contemporary  history  would  be  lost  sight 
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of,  and  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole  period  impos- 
sible. 

The  division  of  church  history  according  to  the  synthetic 
method  is  not  altogether  novel,  and  although  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  life  of  the  Church  are  more  clearly  under- 
stood when  considered  in  connection  with  the  age  in  which 
they  occurred,  they  are,  however,  the  effect  of  circumstances 
of  a nature  kindred  to  their  own,  rather  than  of  the  epoch  to 
which  they  chronologically  belong. 

Though  a perfect  synchronism  in  history  is  something  ideal,  * 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  historian  to  make  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  it  as  possible.  This,  it  seems,  is  most  satisfactorily 
accomplished  by  dividing  church  history,  as  has  been  done 
above,  into  periods,  these  into  epochs,  and  these  again  into  parts, 
and  by  so  far  as  possible  keeping  in  view  the  influence  of  con- 
temporaneous events,  while  treating  its  various  branches  and 
subjects.  It  is,  however,  highly  impracticable  to  follow" any 
one  division  of  subject-matter  uniformly  throughout  all  the 
periods,  as  has  been  done  by  Dannenmayer,  Uuttenstock,  and 
others. 

Historical  narration  is  a sort  of  historical  painting,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  painting,  should  bring  to  the  foreground 
whatever  most  engaged  the  attention  and  called  forth  the 
energies  and  activity  of  the  great  minds  of  any  age,  and  had 
the  most  marked  and  lasting  influence  upon  contemporaneous 
events ; while  affairs  of  lesser  moment  should  be  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  importance.* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  some  have  attempted  to  limit  the  scope  of  church 
history  to  subjects  bearing  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church. 

There  are,  indeed,  works  in  abundance  treating  in  detail  the  various  phases 
of  the  life  of  the  Church.  Thus,  in  doctrinal  subjects  we  have  histories  of 


•The  difficulty  of  properly  arranging  facts  in  historical  narrative  is  thus 
stated  by  Schroeckh : “ There  still  remains  a very  important  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a very  difficult  question:  What  order  should  be  observed  in  the  narration 
of  the  facts  of  church  history?  What  method  should  be  followed  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  a clear  idea  of  the  different  views  under  which  a subject  may 
be  presented V Church  History,  Vol.  I.  392,  2 ed. 
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esies  and  dogmas,1  while  the  numerous  works  on  Christian  antiquities  and  ec- 
clesiastical archaeology  treat  of  the  Church’s  constitution,  public  worship,  and 
discipline.* 


*In  early  times,  strictly  doctrinal  subjects  were  treated  in  the  history  of 
heresies.  Among  the  Greeks,  Irenaeus\  £teyx°C  Kai  avarporrt)  rfjg  xl>£v6uvipor 
yvooeoq,  lib.  V.  adv.  Haereses  ( Origenes  or  Eippolytus) ; <ju%o<jo<povp€va  r)  Kara 
Traoüv  alpioEuv  Meyx°Ci  refutatio  omnium  haeresium  e cod.  Parisino  nunc 
primum  edita,  Emm.  Miller , Oxon.  1851,  ed.  Dunker  et  Schneidewin,  Gotting. 
1856.  Epiphanias , Bp.  of  Constantia  (Salamis)  in  Cyprus  (t403),  w avapiov 
seu  adversus  LXXX.  haereses  libb.  III.  (opp.  ed.  Petavius  Paris,  1622;  Colon. 
1682,  ed.  Oehler , Berolin,  1859,  sq.  ed.  Dindorf  Lips.  1860).  Theodoret , Bp. 
of  Cyrus  (t457  or  58),  aiperuv/g  Kaicopv&iag  hKtropij,  haereticarum  fabularuro 
compendium  (opp.  ed.  Jac . Sirmond  fol.  ed.  Schulze  T.  IV.) ; Joan.  Damascent 
(t  after  754)  de  haerosib.  lib.  graece  et  latine  ( Cotelerii  monum.  eccl.  gr.  T.  I.) 
Among  the  Latins,  Philastrius,  Bp.  of  Brescia  (t  about  387),  de  haeresib.  (opp. 
Brix.  1738  fol  max.  Bibi.  T.  IV.  Gall  and.  Bibi.  T.  VII.),  and  St.  Augustine , 
Bp.  of  Hippo  (t  430),  de  haer.  conf.  Cozza,  commentarius  historico-dogmaticua 
in  lib.  St.  Aug.  de  haer.  Romae,  1707.  From  the  Middle  Ages,  Plessis 
d} Arg entrS,  collectio  judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus  saec.  XII.  to  1632.  Paris, 
1728,  3 T.  f.  This  department  was  treated  as  a history  of  dogmas  by  t Dion . 
Petavius,  S.  J.,  Opus  de  theologicis  dogmatibus.  Paris,  1644,  sq.  6 T.  f.  ed. 
Th.  Alethinus  (Clericus).  Antw.  1700,  6 T.  f.  In  melior.  ordin.  redactum  et 
locupletatum  by  F.  A.  Zaccaria.  Ven.  1757, 6 T.  f.  ed.  Passaglia  et  Schrader. 
Rom.  1857,  sq.  t Thomassini,  dog.  theol.  Paris,  1684,  sq.  3 T.  f.  Ven.  1757,  7 T. 
t Klee,  Text-book  of  the  History  of  Dogmas.  Mentz,  1837,  sq.  2 vola. 
t Ginoulhiac,  Histoire  du  dogme  chretien  dans  les  trois  premiers  siecles  de 
l'^glise.  Paris,  1852.  f Schwane,  History  of  Dogmas.  Münster,  1862-66. 
2 vols.  Zohl , Innsbruck,  18G5.  Fr.  Walch , Complete  History  of  Heresies. 
Leipsig,  1762,  sq.  11  vols.  (down  to  the  Iconoclasts).  Miinsher , Manual  of 
a History  of  Dogmas  (to  604).  Marburg,  1797,  sq.  4 vols.  3 ed.  Vols.  I— III. 
1817,  sq.  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Dogmas,  by  the  same  (1811-19) ; with 
authentic  documentary  proofs  by  Dan.  of  Cologne.  Cassel,  1832,  sq.  Con- 
tinued by  Neudecker , 1838,  2d  div.  Engelhardt,  History  of  Dogmas.  Neust. 
1839.  2 vols.  Abridgments  of  the  History  of  Dogmas,  by  Augusti  (1805- 
11-20),  1835.  Baumgarten- Crusius,  Jena,  1832,2  div.  Meier , Giessen,  1840. 
Eagenbach : Lps.  1840.  4 ed.  1857.  Baur , Stuttg.  1847.  Lectures 

by  the  same,  on  the  History  of  Christian  Dogmas.  Tub.  1865.  Marheinecke^ 
Brl.  1849.  Noack,  Erlang,  1853.  Gieseler , Bonn.  1855.  Keander,  Berlin, 

1856,  sq.  2 vols.  Beck,  History  of  Dogmas  to  our  own  day.  2 ed.  Tübing, 
1864.  Niizsch , Berlin,  1870. 

* F.  Th.  Mamachi , originum  et  antiquitat.  Christian.,  libb.  XX.,  of  which  only 
four  have  appeared.  Rom.  1749,  sq.  5 v.  ed.  Pet.  Matranga , Rom.  1841- 
51.  6 T.  t * Selvaggii,  antiquit.  chr.  institution,  libb.  III.  Neap.  1722,  sq.  6 vols. 
Mogunt,  1787,  sq.  6 vols.  t Pelliccia,  do  chris.  eccles.  primae,  med.  et  nuviss. 
aetatis  politia,  lib.  VI.  (Neap.  1777.  Ven.  1782,  3 T.)  edd.  Ritter  et  Braun. 
Colon.  1829-38.  3 T.  Treated  in  German  by  t Binterim,  the  Principal  Me- 
moirs of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mentz,  1825,  sq.  7 parts  in  17  vols.  t Staur 
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Though  it  may  be  very  desirable  to  have  separate  works  on 
such  subjects,  they  should  not,  on  this  account,  be  ignored  in 
a treatise  on  the  general  history  of  the  Church,  as  they  are 
sometimes  of  vital  interest  in  questions  of  greatest  moment 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a true  idea  of  the 
Church's  condition,  during  any  period,  should  important 
events  belonging  to  it  be  passed  over.  The  treatment  of 
these  subjects  as  special  branches  of  church  history  will  be  dif- 
ferent both  in  extent  and  method  from  what  it  necessarily  is 
in  any  general  history,  where  they  are  mentioned  only  when 
and  in  so  far  as  they  have  a bearing  on  the  whole  course  of 
events,  and  receive  only  the  consideration  to  which  by  their 
importance  they  are  entitled. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

SOURCES.  PREPARATORY  AND  AUXILIARY  SCIENCE.  VALUE 
AND  UTILITY  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Sources  of  Information. — Sagitarii , Introductio  in  Hist.  Eccl.,  Jenae,  1G44 
(Curante  J.  A.  Schmidio,  Jenae,  1718,  4).  Walch , First  Principles  of  the 
Preparatory  Knowledge  and  the  Study  of  Books  necessary  for  the  Church 
History  of  the  New  Testament,  Giessen,  1793,  3 ed.  Potthast , Bibl.  His- 
torica  Medii  Aevi  (Dictionary  of  Historical  Works  of  Mediaeval  Times),  from 
475  to  1500,  Berlin,  1862 ; Supplement  to  the  same,  ibid.  1868. 

§ 10.  Sources  of  Church  History. 

Fr.  Watch , Critical  Statement  of  the  Sources  of  Church  History,  Leipzig,  1770, 

The  sources  of  information  in  church  history  are  of  either 
divine  or  human  origin,  and  the  latter  are  either  direct  or 
indirect. 


denmaicr , Genius  of  Christianity.  Mentz,  1835.  7 ed.  1866.  t Krull,  Chris- 
tian Archaeology.  Ratisb.  1853,  sq.  \ Schmid,  Liturgies.  Passau,  1832,  sq. 
in  several  editions,  t LUft,  Liturgies.  Mentz,  1844,  sq.  (incomplete).  tFluck 
Cath.  Liturgies.  Ratisbon,  1853,  sq.  /.  Bingham,  Origines  ecclesiasticae. 
The  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  London,  1870.  2 vols.  The  same: 
Origines  6cu  antiquitates  eccles.  ex  anglic.  lat.  redditae  a Grieshofio,  Hal. 
(1724,  sq.)  1752,  sq.  XI.  T.  4to.  Augusti,  Memorabilia  from  Christian 
Archaeol.  Lpz.  1817,  sq.  12  vols.  Manual  of  Chris.  Archaeol.  et  abridgment 
of  memor.  by  the  same.  Lpz.  1836,  sq.  3 vols.  Rheinwald,  Eccl.  Archaeol 
Berlin,  1830.  Boehmer , Christian  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology.  Breslau,  1836. 

2 vols. 
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The  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  constitute 
the  sources  of  divine  origin. 

Human  testimony  is  said  to  be  direct  when  taken  from 
contemporary  authors,  eye-witnesses,  or  from  persons  living 
at  the  place  where  the  events  occurred  of  which  they  claim 
to  be  witnesses ; it  is  indirect,  when  derived  from  sources 
once  extant,  but  now  for  the  most  part  lost  or  destroyed. 

Apart  from  Holy  Scripture,  all  the  sources  of  historical  in- 
formation may  be  reduced  to  three : public  documents , monu- 
ments, and  the  writings  of  private  individuals. 

Public  documents  are  such  as  were  either  composed  or 
recognized  by  some  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  as  the 
acts  of  the  councils,1  the  laws  of  church ,2  the  decretals  or  bulls 
and  briefs  of  the  Popes*  public  professions  of  faith,4  litur- 

1 Concilior.  omn.  collectio  regia,  Paris,  1644.  37  T.  f.  Sacrosancta  concilia 
stud.  Labbei  et  Cossarti,  Paris,  1672.  18  T.  in  f.  (T.  1 Supplem.  Baluzii, 
Paris,  1683).  ^Concilior.  collectio  regia  maxima  stud.  J.  Harduini , S.  J. 
1715.  12  T.  f.  Sacrosancta  concilia — curante  Nie.  Coleti.  Ven.  1728.  23  T.  f.  c. 
Supplem.  Mansi,  Luc.  1748.  6 T.  f.  *Sacrosauctor.  concilior.  nova  et  amplis- 
sima  collectio,  cur.  J.  D.  Mansi , Flor.  et.  Ven.  1759.  31  T.  f.  (Dr.  Notts,  of 
Paris,  has  commenced  a still  more  complete  collection.)  Extracts  and  Surveys 
in  Cabassu tfinotitiaecclesiasticahistorior.  concilior.  etcanonum.Lugd.  1680,  ed. 
VII.  Ven.  1722.  1 T.  f.  Barthol.  Caranza , Summa  concilior.,  in  many  editions. 
Cyclopedia  of  councils,  together  with  a compilation  of  the  most  important  canons 
by  Alletz,  from  the  French  by  t Disch,  Augsburg,  1843-44,  2 vols.  t *Hefele,  a 
History  of  the  Christian  councils,  Freiburg,  1855,  sq.  (of  which  6 vols.  and 
part  1 of  vol.  7,  containing  the  council  of  Constance,  1414-18,  have  already 
been  published.)  French  Transl.  Compl.  English  Transl.  Vol.  I.  by  Win.  R. 
Clark,  M.  A.  Oxon.  Edinburgh,  1871. 

* Corpus  juris  canonici  (first  complete  edition  by  Chappuis , Paris,  1499,  aq. 
3 T.  ed.  II,  1503,  edd.  correctores  Romani,  Rome,  1582.  3 T.  f.  and  oflener). 
Critical  edition,  e.  rec.  Pithoeor .,  ed.  Is  Pelletier , Paris,  1687.  2 T.  f.  ed. 
Boehmsr , Halae,  1797.  2 T.  4 ed.  Richter , Lipsiae,  1833,  1839,  1841,  sq.  2 
T.  in  4to.  8 ed.  by  Dove,  1867. 

•Bullarium  Romanum,  Luxemb.  1727.  19  T.  f.  Bullarum  amplissi~na  col- 
lectio op.  C.  Coquelines , Romae,  1727,  sq.  38  T.  in  f.  ^Appendix  nunc  pri- 
mum  edita,  Taurini,  1867,  sq.  Magni  bullarii  continuatio  summor.  Pontifieura 
dementis  XIII.  et  XIV.,  Pii  VI.  et  VII.,  Leonis  XII.  et  Pii  VIII.  (1758-18140), 
constitutt.,  literas  in  forma  Brevis,  epp.,  etc.,  collegit  Andr.  Advocatus,  Barbi- 
eri , Romae,  1835,  sq.,  continued  to  Gregory  XVI.,  inclusively,  18  T.  f.  Still 
more  completed  in  Bullarum  diplomatum  ac  privilegiorum  omnium  Rotnanor. 
Pontificum  Maurilii  Morocco , St.  Theol.,  Dr.  recensio,  etc.,  Taurini,  1857,  sq.  A 
summary  statement  in  Jaffd,  regesta  Romanor.  Pontif.,  Beroliui,  1851(to  1198). 

4 Walch,  Bibl.  symbolica  vetus  ex  monumentis  V.  priorum  saeculorum  max* 
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gieSy1  rules  of  religious  orders ,2  civil  ordinances  regarding  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  and  treaties  between  Church  and  State,  or 
concordats .3 

Private  testimony  consists  of  the  writings  of  individuals 
without  any  sort  of  official  character,  but  conveying 
valuable  information  concerning  remarkable  * personages, 
events  and  religious  * opinions.  Such  are  the  acts  and 
biographies  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors ,4  the  works  of 


ime  collecta,  etc.,  Lemg.  1770.  Hahn , Library  of  the  symbols  and  rules  of 
faith  of  the  apostolic  Catholic  Church,  Breslau,  1842.  t Demingcr,  Enchiri- 
dion symbolorum  et  definitionumqumin  rebus  fidei  et  morum  a Roman.  Pontin 
et  conciL  oecum.  emanarunt.  Wirceb.  ed.  IV.  1865. 

1 J.  A.  Assemani , Codex  liturgicus  eccl.  universae,  Romae,  1749,  sq.  13  T. 
in  4to.  Em.  Renaudot,  liturgiarum  orientalium  collectio,  Paris,  1716,  2 T. 
4to.  Muraiori,  lituryd«*  Romana  vetus,  Venet.  1748.  2 T.  f.  Daniel , codex 
litnrgicus  eccl.  universae  in  epitomen  redactus,  Lipsiae,  1847,  sq.  4 T.  Treat- 
tics;  Martbie,  <ie  antiquis  eccl.  ritibus.  lib.  III.  ed.  auct.  Antv.  1736.  4 T. 
4to.  and  many  portions  of  eccl . Archaeology. 

* Codex  regulArum  monast.  ed.  Luc.  Holstenius,  Romae,  1661.  3 T.  4to. 
aux.  M.  Brockie , Aug.  Vind.  1759.  6 T.  f.  Treatises  on  the  history  of  religious 
orders,  by  Hetyot,  ordres  monastiques  et  militaires,  Paris,  1714-19.  8 T.  4to. 
by  Henrion , Histoire  des  ordres  religieux,  8 vols.  German  treatise  by  Fehrt 
Tubing,  1845,  2 vols. 

* Codex  7 heodosian.,  ed.  Ritter , 1737.  6 T.  f.  Codex  Justinianeus,  by 
Triboniaros, 529.  Capitularium  regum  Francorum  collectio  ed.  Steph.  Balm . 
Paris,  1677,  cur.  P.  de  Chinia.  Paris,  1780.  2 T.  f.  In  *Periz , Monu- 
menta  Germanise  T.  III-IV.  Collectio  constitutionum  imperialium,  studio. 
Goldastij  Francofurti,  1713.  4 T.  fol.  Complete  collection  of  all  ancient  and 
modern  concordates,  by  E.  Muencli.  Lpz.  1830.  2 vols.  t Walter , fontes  juris 
ecclesiastici  antiqui  et  hodierni.  Bonnae,  1861.  t Nussi,  conventiones,  etc. 
Moguntii,  1870.  Treatises  on  the  same,  by  t de  Marca , arch.  Paris,  dissert,  de 
concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  etc.  libb.  VIU.  ed.  stud.  Baluz.  Paris,  1633, 
t ed,  H.  Boehmer.  Lipsiae,  1708,  f.  t Riffel,  Historical  account  of  the  Re- 
lation of  Church  and  State  in  the  Roman  Empire  (Mentz,  1836),  down  to  the 
most  recent  times,  t Phillips,  Canon  Law,  vol.  3,  pt.  1. 

4 Ruinart,  acta  primorum  Martyrum  sincern  et  selects,  ed.  II.  Amst.  1713,  f. 
repet.  Galura , Aug.  Vind.  1802,  sq.  Ratisb.  1859.  Assemani , acta  st.  mar- 
tymm  oriental,  et  occidental.  Romae,  1748.  2 vols.  f.  Acta  Sanctorum, 
quotquot  toto  orbe  coluntur  edd.  Bollandus  aliique  (Soc.  Jes. ).  Antw.1643-94. 
63  vols.  f.  New  edition.  Paris,  1863,  sq.  Of  which  six  volumes  are  to  appear 
annually.  Continuations  of  the  months  still  wanting,  October,  November,  and 
December,  announced  at  Paris  and  Brussels  (see  de  prosecutione  operis  Bol 
iindini,  quod  Acta  sanctor.  inscribitur.  Namur.  1838.)  Acta  Sanctorum  Oo 
fobrfr— edd.  Vandermoere  and  Vanhecke.  Brux.  1845,  sq.,  and  have  appeared 
already  in  eleven  volumes  up  to  the  26th  of  October,  de  Ram%  les  nouveau* 
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the  holy  fathers , ecclesiastical  writers ,*  and  church  histo- 


Bollandistes,  rapport  fait  & la  commission  royale  d’histoire,  Brux.  1860.  Fox 
the  history  of  the  Bollandists,  see  the  Bonn  Periodical  for  Philos,  and  Cath. 
Theology,  number  17,  page  245,  sq.  n.  20,  page  235,  sq.  Extracted  from  the 
whole  work,  and  printed  separately,  appeared:  Praefationes,  tractatus,  dia* 
tribae  et  exergeses  praeliminares  atque  nonnulla  venerandae  antiquitatis  tnm 
sacrae  turn  profanae  monumenta  a J.  Bollando,  etc.  Nunc  primum  conjunc- 
tijn  edita  et  in  3 tomos  distributa.  Ven.  1749-51.  3 T.  f.  Surius  (t  1578), 
vitae  Sanctor.  (1570,  sq.)  Colon,  1617.  6 T.  f.  Butler  (1773),  the  lives  of  the 
Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints.  New  edition.  Dublin,  1838.  2 T. 
royal  8vo.  Translated  into  French  (1763,  sq.),  1786-88,  by  Godescard.  12  T. 
into  German  (from  the  French)  by  Bcess  and  Weis.  Mcntz,  1821-27.  23  vois. 

1 Maxima  bibl.  vett.  Patrum,  Lugd.  1677,  sq.  28  T.  f.  (with  2 vols.  of  iudexes, 
comprises  but  less  extensive  works,  and  the  Greeks  only  in  Latin  translation). 
Bibliotheca  vett.  Patrum  antiquorumque  scriptorum  eccl.  op.  Andr.  Gallandii , 
presbyt.  congreg.  orat.  Ven.  1756,  sq.  14  T.  f.  (the  Greeks  both  in  original 
text  and  translation.)  Patrologia  completa  ed.  Migne.  Paris,  1843,  sq.,  in  217 
T.  4to.  The  Latins,  down  to  Innocent  III. ; the  Greeks,  down  to  Photius.  Paris, 
1857,  sq.,  in  104  T.,  and  the  series  altera  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  T.  105- 
162 ; in  which,  to  a great  extent,  are  contained  the  supplementary  gleanings 
of  Bouih,  reliquiae  sacr.  Oxoniae,  1814,  sq.  4 T.  ed.  2,  1840.  Pitra,  Spici- 
legium Solesmense.  Paris,  1852,  sq.  Angelo  Mai,  Scriptorum  veterum  nova 
ccllectio.  Romae,  1825-38.  10  T.  in  4to.  Spicilegium  Roman.  Romae, 
1830-44.  10  T.  Nova  Patrum  bibl.  Romae,  1852-55.  7 T.  4to.  By  Canisius , 
Lectiones  antiquae  auxit  Basnage , Amst.  1672.  4 T.  f.  By  Combefis,  Graeco* 
latinae  Patrum  bibliothecae  auctuarium  novum.  Paris,  1648.  2 T.  f.  U Achery, 
Spicilegium  veterum  aliquot  scriptor.  Paris,  1655-77.  13  T.  4to.  ed.  de  la 
Barre.  Paris,  1723.  3 T.  f.  Martene  and  Durand , Amplissima  collectio. 
Paris,  1724-33.  9 T.  fol.  and  thesaurus  novus  anecdotorum.  Paris,  1717.  5 

T.  fol.  Pez , Thesaurus  novus  anecdotorum.  Aug.  Vind.  1721.  6 T.  fol.  J. 
A.  Fabricii , bibl.  Latina  mediae  et  infimae  aetatis.  Hamb.  1734,  sq.  6 T.  8vo. 
auxit.  Mansi,  Patav.  1754.  6 T.  4to.  Ejusdem  bibl.  graeca.  Hamb.  1705, 
sq.  14  vols.  4to.  ed.  nova  curante  G.  Ch.  Harless.  Hamb.  1790-1809.  12 

T.  4to.  t/.  S.  Assemani,  bibliotheca  orientalis.  Romae,  1719,  sq.  4 T.  f. 
Add  to  these  the  treatises  on  the  history  of  Christian  Literature,  by  St.  Jerome 
de  viris  illustribus,  with  all  his  continuators  in  J.  A.  Fabricii  bibliotheca  eccle- 
siastica.  Hamb.  1718,  f.  By  Ellies  du  Pin , Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  eccle- 
siastiques  (Paris,  1686,  sq.  47  T.  8vo.)  Amst.  1690,  sq.  19  T.  4to.  and 
oftener.  By  the  same : Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  separes  de  la  communion  de 
l’eglise  romaine  du  16  et  17  siecle.  Paris,  1718,  sq.  3 T.  conf.  t Richard 
Simon,  Critique  de  la  bibl.  de  M.  du  Pin.  Paris,  1730.  4 T.  Cave,  Scripto- 
rum  ecclesiasticor.  hist,  litteraria  (Lond.  1688)  ed.  3.  Oxon.  1740,  sq.  2 T.  f. 
Remy  Ceillier,  Histoire  generale  des  auteurs  sacres  et  ecclesiastiques,  etc. 
Paris,  1729-63.  24  vols.  in  4to.  (down  to  the  thirteenth  century),  ed.  2,  Paris, 
1860,  sq.  15  T.,  enlarged,  but  not  sufficiently  corrected.  Casim . Oudinus , 

Commentarius  de  scriptoribus  ecclesiae  antiquis  illorumque  scriptk.  Lipsiae, 
1722.  3 vols.  f.  (dewn  to  1460.)  Tillemont,  Memoires,  etc.  (see  further  down, 
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rians,1  to  which  may  he  added  the  writings  of  the  Pagans 
who  rose  up  against  the  Church. 

Monuments  consist  chiefly  of  churches ,2  inscriptions,3 
paintings ,*  and  coins.3 

1 19.)  Histoire  lit^raire  de  la  France,  par  des  relig.  Benedictins  de  St.  Maur. 
Paris,  1733.  20  T.  4to.  t Busse,  Sketch  of  Christian  Literature  (down  to  the 
fifteenth  century).  Münster,  1829.  2 parts,  t *Moehler,  Patrology,  or  History 
of  Christian  Literature.  1 vol.  Edited  by  Reithmayr . Ratisb.  1840.  t *Fessler, 
Institutiones  Patrologiae.  Oenip.  1850-52.  2 T.  (down  to  604.)  Alzog,  Abridg- 
ment of  Patrology.  1 vol.  Freiburg  (1866),  1869.  Transl.  into  French.  (Tr.) 

1 See  chap.  IV.  of  this  introduction. 

*Hospiniani  libb.  V.  de  templis.  Tig.  1603  f.  t Kreuser,  Christian  Church 
Architecture,  Bonn,  1856.  2 vols.  ’t^Hucbsch,  The  Ancient  Christian  churches. 
Carlsruhe,  1858,  seq.  63  plates,  and  explanatory  text.  Dr.  Writ.  Lubke,  Hist, 
of  Architecture.  2 ed.  Cologne,  1858.  (The  last  two  authors  added  by  translator.) 

*Apianus  et  Amanlius , Inscr.  ss.  vetustatis.  Ingolst.  1534.  (Tr.)  Gru- 
ieri  thesaurus  inscriptionum,  cura  Graevii,  Amst  1707.  2 T.  Reinesius 

syntagma  inscript.  Lips.  1682.  Fleetwood , Inscr.  ant.  Sylloge.  Lond.  1691. 
• Fabretti,  Inscr.  ant.  explic.  Rom.  1699.  t Muratori , novua  thesaurus  vett. 
inscription.  Mediol.  1739  sq.  4 vols.  in  f.  *Boissieu,  Inscr.  antiq.  de  Lyon, 
Lyons,  1846-54.  *Gazzera,  Inscr.  christ.  antiche  del  Piemonte.  Torino,  1849. 
Le  Blanl,  Inscr.  chr4t.de  la  Gaule.  2 vols.  Paris,  1855-65.  (Tr.)  Sebastian 
Donaii  supplementa,  Luce.  1764.  tde'  Rossi,  inscriptiones  christianae 
(17,000)  Urbis  Romae  septimo  saeculo  antiquiores.  Rom.  1857-61.  The  same , 
Roma  sotterranea;  Boeckh,  corpus  inscriptionum  graec.  Berol.  1828-59.  f Zell, 
Manual  of  Roman  Epigraphies,  Heidelberg,  1850  sq.  2 vols.  Furthermore, 
added  by  the  transl. : Corpus  inscriptionum  latinarum  (20,000),  edited  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin.  So  far  three  parts  have  appeared,  viz: 
1st  part,  by  Ritsche  and  Mommsen,  1863,  containing  the  inscriptions  until 
Caesar's  death;  2d  part,  by  Huebner,  1868,  containing  Spanish  inscriptions;  3d 
part,  by  Zangermeister,  1870,  containing  the  mural  inscriptions  of  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabiae.  Inscriptiones  regni  Neapolis,  by  Mommsen.  Particular 
collection,  Berlin. 

*J.  Ciampini , vett.  monumenta,  Rom.  1747.  3 T.  f.  Jacutii  Christian,  anti- 
quitatum  specimina,  Rom.  1752.  4.  On  the  historical  development  of  the  pic- 
torial art  of  the  middle  ages:  Seroux  d'  Agincourt,  histoire  del’art  par  les  mon- 
uments. Paris  et  Strasbg.  1823.  New  ed.  with  German  text,  Berlin,  1840. 
And  (aa  stated  by  the  transl.)  with  Italian  text,  Mantua,  1841,  7 vols.  in  fol. 
max.  (Tr.)  Kugler , manual  of  the  hist,  of  art,  3 ed.,  Stuttg.  1856.  4ed.  1871, 
with  atlas  by  Caspar  and  Guhl,  Stuttg.  1845-56.  L.  Perret,  Catacombes  de 
Rome.  Paris,  1852-53.  6 vols.  fol.  max.  (Tr.)  Rio,  de  Tart  chrdtien.  6 vols. 
Paris  et  Fribourg,  1861-70.  (Tr.) 

5jP.  J.  Eckhel,  doctrina  nummor.  vett.  Vienna,  1792  sq.  8 vols.  4to.  Cohen t 
description  hbdorique  des  monnaies  frappees  sous  l’empire  Romain.  Paris, 
1859  gq.  Sabatier,  Descr.  gdndrale  des  monnaies  byzantines.  2 vols.  Paris, 
1862.  Lenormant , Melanges  d’archdol.  tom.  III.  Par.  s.  a.  Olearius,  Prodr. 
hagiol.  numism.  cf.  bibl.  scr.  eccl.  Jen.  1711.  (Tr.) 
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Legends  and  popular  traditions 1 may  be  finally  mentioned 
as  sources  of  information,  of  which  the  historian  may  make 
a legitimate  use. 

§ 11.  Criticism  and  Use  of  Sources. 

Sources  op  Information. — Monori  de  St.  Marie,  reflexions  sur  les  regies  et  sur 

1' usage  de  la  critique,  Paris,  1713,  1 vol.  f.  lat.  serm.  3 vols.  4to.  t Mabillon, 

tracts tus  de  stud,  monast.  P.  II.  c.  8.  Dane,  de  Eusebio  Caesar,  etc. 

i PP-  13,  seq.  t Fessler,  de  arte  critica  (institutiones  Patrologiae,  T.  L pp. 

65-87).  Conf.  Tubingen  Quarterly,  1842,  pp.  437-442. 

As  the  truth  of  facts  depends  entirely  upon  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  sources,  it  becomes  a matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  these  should  be  examined  with  care  and  used 
with  prudence.  For  this  purpose  judicious  criticism  must  be 
employed  in  sifting  the  following  questions : 

1.  Are  the  writings  attributed  to  each  author  authentic  in 
every  particular?  Are  they  in  no  part  supposititious  or  inter- 
polated? Can  their  authenticity  and  integrity  he  proved  by 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  arguments  ? 

2.  Had  the  writer  the  advantages  of  position  which  would 
enable  him  to  become  either  an  ocular  or  an  auricular  wit- 
ness? Was  he  qualified  by  education  to  give  intelligent  tes- 
timony of  the  facts  he  narrated?  Was  he  sufficiently  free 
from  prejudice  to  guarantee  the  veracity  of  his  narration? 

Should  an  author  possess  all  these  requisites,  we  may  still 
hesitate  to  put  implicit  trust  in  all  he  says,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  that,,  while  wishing  to  be  fair,  he  may  be  blinded  by 
prejudice,  which  will  give  a character  of  partiality  to  his 
writings. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  fully  establish  the  authenticity 
and  integrity  of  writings,  and  the  veracity  of  their  authors,  it 
is  necessary  to  assign  the  probable  date  and  circumstances  of 
their  origin,  and  to  make  only  such  use  of  them  as  the  inves- 
tigation will  warrant.  If,  however,  it  is  evident  that  any 

‘On  the  importance  for  history  of  legendary  lore  and  popular  tales:  Hist 
polit.  periodical , vol.  1,  p.  389  sq.,  and  Tilgen,  hist.  theoL  treatise,  vol 
3,  p.  140  sq.  Wiseman,  truth  in  legends  and  fables.  Huttler , Cath.  Stud 
ies,  n.  2. 
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writings  are  genuine,  it  is  simply  an  arrogant  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  critic,  when  he  tries,  by  a priori  reasoning,  to 
prove  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  what  they  contain. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  an  established 
fact. 

§ 12.  Preparatory  and  Auxiliary  Sciences  necessary  to  0 L H. 

A knowledge  of  the  following  subjects  is  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  criticism  and  a proper  use  of  the  sources : 

1.  Of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written.  This  re- 
quires an  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  ancient  classical 
languages,  but  also  with  ecclesiastical  philology ,*  in  order 
that  the  literature  of  the  church  and  its  idioms  may  be  under- 
stood. 

2.  Of  ancient  documents ,2  and  skill  in  deciphering  and 
reading  their  characters  and  determining  their  ages. 

3.  Of  ecclesiastical  geography*  which  renders  one  familiar 
with  the  places  where  the  events  happened. 

1Suiceri  thesaurus  eccles.  e patribus  Graec.  Amst.  1728.  2 Tom.  f. 

Spec.  Supplem.  in  Suiceri  thesaur.  by  Nothnagel , 1821.  Dufresne  du  Cange , 
glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  graecitatis.  Lugd.  1688.  2 T.  in  fol.  IJjusdem 
glossarium  mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis.  Paris,  1733  sq.  6 T.  f.  ed.  locuple- 
tior,  opera  et  stud,  monach.  St.  Benedicti.  Par.  1733.  6 T.  f.  Venet.  1737; 
6 parts  in  3 vols.  f.  Basle,  1762  (Tr.);  new  ed.  by  Henschel.  Paris,  1840-50.  7 
toIs.  in  4to.  ( Adelung ) glossarium  manuale  ad  script,  med.  et  inf.  latinitatis. 
Halae,  1772.  6 T.  Also,  the  glossaries  on  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  languages. 

* Mabillon,  de  re  diplomatica  ed.  II.,  Paris,  1709  f. ; Nouveau  traitö  de  diplo- 
matique  par  deux  religieux  Benedict! ns  de  la  congregation  de  St.  Maur  ( Toustain 
et  Tassin).  Paris,  1750  sq.,  6 vols.  in  4to.  B.  de  Montfaucon , palaeographia 
graeca.  Paris,  1708.  Schoenemann,  complete  system  of  general  diplomatics. 
Hamb.  1801,  2 pts.  Wailty,  616ments  de  palaeographie.  Paris,  1838.  2 T.  f 
Watlenbacht  a guide  to  Greek  Paleography,  Lpsg.  1867 ; the  same,  a guide  to 
Latin  Paleography,  Lps.  1869.  Sickelt  History  of  Records.  Vienna,  1869, 
2 vols. 

9tEmman.  Schelsiraie , antiquitates  ecclesiar.  illustr.  in  Tom.  II.  Miraeun f 
notitia  episcopatuum  orbis  christiani.  Antv.  1613  f.  t Carolus  a SI.  Paulot  geo- 
graph i a sacra  cura  Clerici.  Amst.  1703  f.  Nie.  Sansonis  atlas  antiquus  sacer 
et  profanus,  collectus  ex.  tabb.  geog.;  emend.  Clericus.  Amst.  1705  f.  Span- 
hemii  geographia  sacra  et  eccles.  (Opp.  Lugd.  1701.  1 T.  f.)  t Le  Quien}  ordin. 
Praedic.  presb.,  Oriens  christianus,  quo  exhibentur  ecclesiae,  patriarchae,  etc. 
totius  Orientis.  cum.  tabb.  geogr.  Paris,  1740.  3 Tom.  inf  Bingham,  origines 
eccles iasticae;  or,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  libb.  IX.  Staeudlin , 
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4.  And,  finally,  of  chronology ,l  which  determines  their  dates. 
The  last  two  sciences,  because  of  their  paramount  impor- 
tance, have  been  called  the  torches  of  history. 

The  sciences,  which  it  is  important  should  be  known  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  church  history,  are : 

1.  The  history  of  the  different  religions  * These,  accord - 

eccl.  geography  and  statistics.  Tübing.  1804.  2 vols.  Wiggers , eccl.  statis- 
tics, or  Survey  of  the  Universal  Christian  Church,  in  its  actual  internal  and 
external  condition.  Hamb.  1841  sq.  2 vols.  t*  Carolus  a St  Aloysio,  Sta- 
tistical Annals  of  the  Church;  or,  the  present  condition  of  the  Universal  Oath. 
World.  Ratisb.  1860  sq.  Jacob  Neker,  eccl.  geography  and  statistics.  Ratis- 
bon,  1864-68.  3 vols.  (Tr.)  • Willsch , Atlas  sacer  s.  ecclesiasticus,  down  to  the  1 6th 
century;  five  large  music  folio  sheets,  with  several  secondary  maps.  Gothae, 
1842.  By  same , Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Geography,  and  Statistics.  Ber- 
lin, 1846.  2 vols.  Dufour , twenty-four  geogr.  maps  to  Rohrbacher  s Univ.  Ch. 
H.  Paris,  1870.  (Tr.)  For  political  geography,  see  Spruner,  Historic  Geogr. 
Atlas,  Gotha,  1840  sq.,  and  Wedel , hist.  geog.  manual  Atlas,  Berlin,  1843  sq. 
•Gams,  Series  Episcoporum.  Ratisbon,  1873.  4to.  (Tr.) 

lJo8.  Scaligeri t opus  de  emendatione  temporum,  Jena,  1629  f.  + Dion. 
Pelavii  opus  de  doctrina  temporum,  Antwerp,  1703  f.,  and  oftener.  By  the 
tarns,  Rationarium  temporum.  Venet.  1783.  2 vols.  (Tr.)  L’ art  de  verifier  les  dates 
des  faits  historiques,  etc.,  par  un  religieux  Binidictin.  Paris  (1750).  III.  cd. 
1783  sq.  3 vols.  fol.  IV.  ed.  1818-20.  Ideler,  manual  of  mathematical  and 
technical  Chronology.  Berlin,  1825  sq.  2 vols.  Compare  de1  Rossi  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  In8criptiones  Christianae.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  following  eras:  1.  Aera  Seleucidarum  seu  con  tractuum,  October  1,312  b.  c. 
prevalent  in  the  East,  and  still  the  eccl.  era  of  the  Syrian  Christians.  2.  Aera 
Hispanica , 716  post  Urbem  conditam  38  years  b.  c.,  abolished  in  Spain  in  the 
14th  cent. ; in  Portugal  only  1415.  3.  Aera  Diocleliana  seu  Martyrum,  from  the 
25th  of  August,  284  a.  d.,  used  in  the  Christian  Roman  Empire,  and  still  among 
the  Kopts.  4.  Cyclus  indictionum , a cycle  of  fifteen  years,  since  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 312;  by  the  Germans  called  “ Roemerzinszahl.”  5.  Aera  Constantino- 
politana , dating  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  September  1,  5508  b.  c.  ; abol- 
ished among  the  Greeks  since  the  Trullan  Synod  (692),  and  among  the  Russians 
since  1700.  6.  Aera  Dionysiana,  seu  Christiana,  since  the  6th  century.  Dionysius 
(Exiguus)  says  of  it,  ep.  1:  Quia  vero  s.  Cyrillus  I.  Cyclum  ab  anno  Diocle- 
tiani  153,  coepit  et  ultimum  in  247,  terminavit,  nos  ab  248  anno  ejusdem  tyranni 
potius  quam  principis  inchoantes  noluimus  circulis  nostris  (paschalibus)  me* 
moriam  impii  et  persecutoris  innectere,  sed  magis  elegimus  ab  incamatione. 
Domini  nostri  J.  Chr.  annorum  tempora  praenotare,  quatenus  exordium  spei 
nostrae  notius  nobis  existeret,  et  causa  reparations  humanae,  i.  e.  passio  Re- 
dcmptoris  nostri  evidentius  eluceret.  Conf.  Piper , eccl.  era,  Berlin,  1841, 
4to,  and  Roeckerath , biblical  chronology,  Münster,  1865.  * Weidenbach , Calend. 
med.  aev.  Ratisb.  1855. 

*t  Dollinger , the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  Ratisb.  1867.  t Sepp,  Paganism  and 
its  significance  for  Christianity.  Ratisb.  1853.  3 vols.  t Stiefelhagen,  Theol 
ogy  of  Paganism.  Ratisb.  1858. 
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ing  to  their  nature  and  character,  contributed  more  or  less  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  their  history,  on  this 
account,  will  serve  to  explain  many  phenomena,  otherwise 
strange  and  unaccountable,  which  appeared  in  the  church  at 
a later  date,  such  as  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  ordeals,  Gothic 
architecture,  etc. 

Christianity,  moreover,  being  the  perfection  and  complete 
expression  of  all  religions,  will  appear  to  greater  advantage, 
and  its  truth,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influence  will  be  more 
strikingly  displayed  when  contrasted  with  them. 

2.  The  history  of  philosophy}  Christianity  was  frequently 
obliged  to  combat  the  different  systems  of  philosophy,  some 
of  which  it  entirely  rejected,  while  it  adopted  others  after 
having  purified  them  and  made  them  thoroughly  Christian. 

3.  The  history  of  literature ,*  which  informs  us  of  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  science  and  letters,  among  various 
nations  in  different  ages.  The  state  of  literature  in  any  age 
is  frequently  the  result  of  the  salutary  influence  exercised  by 
religion,  and  always  reacts  upon  theology. 

4.  Universal  history ,8  which  is  so  intimately  connected 

1 Tennemann , Hist,  of  Philos.  Lps.  1798,  sq.  11  vols.  2 ed.  by  Wendt , 
Lps.  1829.  ^ Ritter , Hist  of  Philos.,  Hamb.,  2 ed.  1837,  4 pts. ; and  Hist 
of  Christian  Philos.,  Hamb.  1841,  sq.,  4 vols.  Zeller , History  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Greeks,  and  its  gradual  development  2 ed.  Tübingen,  1856-68. 
3 vols.  Schwegler , Outline  of  a History  of  Philos.  5 ed.  Stuttg.  1863.  t Dent* 
inger , Hist  of.  Philos.  Ratisb.  1852,  sq.  t Uschold,  Outlines  of  the  Hist  of 
Philos.  Amberg,  1852.  t Michelis,  History  of  Philosophy.  Braunsberg,  1865 
t Stoeckel,  Compendium  of  the  Hist  of  Philosophy.  Mentz,  1870. 

* Wackier , Manual  of  the  Hist,  of  Literature.  3 ed.  1833.  4 vols.  Graesse , 
Manual  of  the  general  history  of  the  literature  of  all  known  nations,  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  most  modern  times.  Dresden,  1837  sq.  In  several  volumes. 
An  abridgment  of  it  Dresden,  1844,  sq. 

3 John  v.  Mueller , twenty-four  books  of  univ.  hist.,  with  special  reference  to  the 
European  nations.  t*Fred.  v.  Schlegel , Philos,  of  Hist  Vienna,  1829.  2 vols. 
Herder , Ideas  for  the  Philos,  of  the  History  of  Mankind.  Kriegk's  revised  edition 
of  Schlosser' s Universal  Hist,  for  the  People.  Frankft.  1841-55.  In  18  vols.  (down 
to  1815.)  H.  Leo,  Text-book  of  Uni  versal  Hist.  Halle,  1835-44.  6 vols.,  complete, 
t Universal  Hist,  with  particular  attention  to  the  several  churches  and  states,  for 
«11  classes  of  people.  Ratisb.  1840,  sq.  6 vols.  t Kiesel,  Universal  Hist,  for  higher 
schools  and  self-instruction.  2ed.  Fribourg,  1865.  3 vols.  t * Caesars  Canth 

storia  universale,  Turin,  Dalmazzo;  in  French,  Paris,  1844,  sq.  (20  vols.) 
German  free  translation,  by  Brühl.  Schaff h.  1849-69.  13  vols.  8vo.  (Tr.) 
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with  church  history  that  it  is  often  difficult  either  to  under- 
stand or  elucidate  the  one  without  reference  to  the  other. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  treating  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  Church  and  State  were  so  closely  united  that  one  seemed 
an  integral  part  of  the  other. 

§ 13.  Value  of  Church  History  and  Utility  of  its  Study . 

Sources  op  Information. — t Valerius,  in  the  dedication  of  his  edition  of 
Eusebius  to  the  clergy  of  France.  Koethe , on  the  influence  of  the  study 
of  church  history  in  forming  the  mind  and  shaping  life.  Leipsig,  1810.  4to. 
t Jäger t Method  of  studying  church  history  with  profit  Austrian  Quart  1867. 

The  value  of  a science  depends  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
The  beneficial  effects  it  produces  in  society  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  other  sciences  are  the  measure  of  its  utility. 

The  science  of  which  we  are  treating  is  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  the  deliv- 
erance, restoration,  and  sanctification  of  man  by  divine  power 
and  grace,  the  grandest  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  historian,  and  as  such  possesses  a corresponding  value. 

With  Christianity,  man  began  a new  era  of  development 
and  civilization.  Every  Christian  and  member  of  the  Church 
looks  upon  her  history  as  his  own.  Fully  appreciating  all  the 
Church  has  done  for  the  improvement  of  morals  and  the  sancti- 
fication of  the  human  race,  he  feels  a pure  and  generous 
love  for  both  her  and  her  doctrines.  The  scandals  that  oc- 
cur here  and  there  in  her  bosom  do  not  change  the  estimate 
which  the  Christian  has  put  upon  her  worth.  “ For,”  as  Klee 
has  very  well  remarked,  “ all  history  has  shown  man  encom- 
passed with  evil  and  providence  in  continual  conflict  with 
sin ; and  hence  the  influence  of  the  latter  will  be  more  man- 
ifest in  the  church  than  elsewhere.  This  is  a matter  of 
course.” 

The  principal  motive  for  the  study  of  church  history  is  to 

T Ludwig,  Manual  of  Universal  Hist.  Ratisb.  1857-61.  2 vols.  t JFieiss, 
Text-book  of  Universal  Hist.  Vienna,  1859,  sq.  (so  far  4 vols.)  from 
1450-1 COO.  E.  Friedlaender,  Exposition  of  the  Morality  of  Rome  from  the 
age  of  Augustus  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Antonines.  3 pta.  1864,  so. 
(Tr.) 
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satisfy  the  laudable  interest  which,  as  members  of  the  human 
family,  every  one  should  take  in  its  historical  development. 
To  this  may  be  added  others  of  minor  importance,  such  as 
assuring  one’s  self  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  forming  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  present  state  of  the  Church  from  a 
study  of  the  past,  strengthening  one’s  religious  convictions, 
and  the  like. 

Church  history,  as  regards  its  utility,  offers  the  usual  ad- 
vantages of  any  history  whatever;  directing  one’s  thoughts  to 
real  practical  life,  in  much  the  same  way  that  pure  sciences 
form  the  mind  to  habits  of  speculation  and  theory.  We  may 
recall  in  this  connection  the  well-known  words  of  Cicero: 
“ Historia  vero  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatis,  vitae  memoria, 
magistra  vitae,  nuntia  vetustatis and  the  saying  of  Dio- 
dorus of  Sicily,  which  is  perhaps  less  known : “ History  is 
the  servant  of  Providence,  the  priestess  of  truth,  the  mother 
of  philosophy;”  and  finally,  that  of  Titus  Livius,  who  says: 
“ Si  haec  monumenta  te  non  movent,  nulla  te  movebunt.” 

The  study  of  church  history,  while  furnishing  a complete 
illustration  of  these  words,  has  advantages  peculiar  to  it- 
self. A consideration  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  and 
the  Church  upon  society  proves  the  divine  origin  of  both,1 
while  the  long  line  of  grand  and  noble  characters,  whose 
lives  add  lustre  to  its  pages,  inspires  the  mind  with  senti- 
ments of  deep  piety  and  genuine  religion.  In  all  this  it  is 
eminently  superior  to  profane  history. 

“ Others  indeed,”  says  Eusebius  ,2  “ who  compose  historical 
narratives,  would  record  but  victories  gained  in  battle,  the 
trophies  of  war,  the  warlike  achievements  of  generals,  the 
bravery  of  soldiers,  sullied  with  blood  and  countless  murders, 
for  the  sake  of  children  and  country  and  home.  But  our 
narrative  embraces  a line  of  action  and  conduct  agreeable  to 
God.  The  wars  and  conflicts  are  most  pacific  in  character, 
and  their  ultimate  aim  is  to  give  peace  of  soul.  Our  narra- 
tive would  inscribe  on  imperishable  monuments  the  deeds  of 

1 DUringer , System  der  göttlichen  Thaten,  or  Divine  Economy.  VoL  I.,  pp 
62-58;  2 ed.f  p.  36,  sq. 

9Euubiu$ , hist  eccL  lib.  V.y  in  the  preface. 
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those  who  have  manfully  contended  for  the  truth  rather  thai 
for  their  country,  and  who  have  preferred  a life  of  piety  t< 
the  company  of  dearest  friends.  Church  history  proclaim) 
and  holds  in  everlasting  remembrance  the  firmness  of  th< 
champions  of  the  true  religion ; their  fortitude  in  the  endur 
ance  of  countless  trials;  their  triumphs  and  victories  ovei 
Satan  and  invisible  powers;  and  the  glorious  crown  whicl 
all  these  have  merited.,, 

Church  history  enables  the  theologian,  who  is  an  intelli 
gent  representative  of  the  Church’s  doctrine,  to  account  foi 
her  growth  and  progress,  and  furnishes  him  with  the  prac 
tical  knowledge  of  life,  which,  as  a pastor  of  souls,  he  maj 
employ  for  her  welfare  and  for  that  of  her  members.  It  more 
over  renders  him  very  essential  service  in  the  ecclesiastical 
studies,  as  canon  law , exegesis , dogmatic  and  moral  theology . 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  the  relative  importance 
of  church  history,  as  compared  with  the  other  branches  of 
theology,  is  considered,  that  it  sets  forth  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  more  comprehensively  than  they  do,  the  work  of 
redemption  accomplished  by  Christ,  and  continued  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors.  When  it  is  further  stated  that 
revelation  is  in  a great  measure  of  an  historical  character,  it 
becomes  plain  that  historical  theology  and  church  history  are 
not  merely  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  dogmatic  or  any  othei 
branch  of  theology,  but  independent  sciences  in  themselves, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  others. 

“One  ignorant  of  church  history,”  observes  the  great 
Dominican,  Melchior  Canus,  “ does  not  merit  the  name  of 
theologian.”  And  Staudenmaier  remarks  that  “ church  his- 
tory gives  the  clearest  idea  of  what  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be.”1 

Neither  can  the  profane  historian,  the  jurist,  the  states- 
man, the  man  of  letters,  the  artist,  nor  the  philosopher,  safely 
neglect  the  study  of  church  history.  From  it  the  profaue 
historian  may  better  understand  the  true  character  of  those 
ages  during  which  the  Church  exercised  a dominant  influ- 

,Loci  theol.  lib.  XI.,  c.  2.  (Tr.)  Genius  of  the  Cath.  Church.  Freiburg,  1845. 
Preface,  vii. 
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ence  in  politics ; the  jurist  and  statesman  may  learn  that 
innumerable  laws  and  decrees  emanated  directly  from  the 
Christian  Church,  and  that  her  genius  penetrated  and  quick- 
ened the  whole  political  system ; the  man  of  letters  will  per- 
ceive that  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  down,  its  spirit 
inspired  the  grandest  of  literary  productions,  while  it  fur- 
nishes every  variety  of  subject  to  every  province  of  art.  It 
teaches  the  philosopher  the  beneficent  influence  of  Christi- 
anity upon  philosophy ; introduces  him  to  those  great  Chris- 
tian thinkers  and  philosophers  of  the  primitive  ages,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  school-men  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  gives  him  an  idea  of  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances under  which  they  lived,  and  their  minds  and  charac- 
ters were  formed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  value  of  church  history  is  being 
daily  more  sensibly  appreciated,  and  the  prophetic  words  of 
Koethe1  approaching  their  fulfillment:  “It  is  reserved,”  says 
he,  “ to  future  ages,  and,  in  a special  sense,  to  institutions  of 
learning,  to  give  to  church  history  its  proper  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  studies.  When  its  nature  and  importance 
come  to  bo  fully  appreciated,  it  will  no  longer  be  limited  to 
one  faculty.  It  is  a subject  of  just  complaint  that  in  our  day, 
theologians,  who  have  special  need  of  its  services,  and  whose 
science  would  be  nothing  without  it,  so  little  appreciate  its 
true  value.  They  consult  it  only  when  compelled  by  stern 
necessity  to  do  so,  and  derive  from  it  only  such  advantage  as 
may  be  gained  from  a study  approached  without  love  and 
pursued  without  zeal.” 

Many  church  histories  have  been  prepared  with  the  aim 
of  meeting  the  particular  wants  of  colleges  and  primary 
schools.  Among  other  authors  may  be  mentioned  Barthel, 
Haas,  Robitsch,  Siemers,  Engeln ; also,  Fessler ,2  of  Vienna, 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  independent  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  an  English  clergyman  whose  book  received  the 
approbation  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

1 Koethe , in  L c.,  p.  48. 

*Feuler,  Hist  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  colleges.  Vienna  (1867),  3 ed. 
1868. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WORKS  ON  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Sources  of  Information. — Baur , Epochs  of  Church  History  Tubingen,  1851 
*t Articles  in  Freiburg  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  134-158.  See  ala 
*Potihastt  a history  of  church  literature  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  th 
Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  Aevi. 

In  the  enumeration  of  works  on  church  history,  we  shal 
follow  the  division  of  periods  already  given,  because  there  i 
a necessary  connection  between  events  as  they  actually  tak' 
place  and  their  record,  the  latter  to  a certain  extent  beinj 
contemporaneous  with  the  former. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

«REEK  AND  ROMAN  CHURCH  HISTORIANS  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  CHRI8TIA] 
CHURCH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

§ 14.  Greek  Church  Historians . 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  satisfactory  church  history 
could  have  been  written  until  after  the  Church  had  been  fo 
some  time  in  existence,  developed  her  doctrines,  experience< 
vicissitudes,  witnessed  changes,  and  in  some  sort  made  a his 
tory  of  her  own.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a feeling  oi 
religious  love,  in  those  who  had  lived  with  the  divine  Foundei 
of  the  Church,  early  inspired  them  with  the  thought  of  com 
mitting  to  writing  the  events  of  His  life.  This  is  the  origii 
of  the  Four  Gospels . We  are  indebted  to  a similar  motive  foi 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  St.  Luke.  These  give  a faithfu 
picture  of  the  first  Christian  communities  and  their  organi 
zation,  of  religious  assemblies,  their  growth  and  vicissitudes 
and  furnish  a complete  outline  sketch  of  church  history. 

HegesippuSy  a converted  Jew,  was  the  first  who  attemptec 
to  write  a methodical  church  history.  He  lived,  according 
to  Eusebius,  during  the  reign  of  Adrian  (117-138),  but  St 
Jerome  assigns  him  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180). 

The  former  calls  his  book,  entitled  Memorabilia^  a “ histor 

/ 

lEu*eb.  h.  e.  IV.  8.  Hieronymus  de  viris  illustr.  c.  11  and  12. 
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of  the  Christian  Church,”1  but  these  words  can  hardly  be 
taken  in  their  literal  sense,  since  he  asserts  in  the  preface  to 
his  own  church  history  that  he  himself  was  the  first  to  under- 
take the  task,  and  he  very  justly  enjoys  the  honor  of  being 
called  the  father  of  church  history. 

He  was  bishop  of  Cesarea,  in  Palestine,  and  among  the 
most  influential  men  of  his  age.  He  wrote  from  the  materials 
he  had  got  together  during  the  preparation  of  his  Chronicon,1 
a church  history,  in  ten  books,  which  he  brought  down 
to  the  year  324.  He  obtained  much  valuable  information 
from  the  Christian  library  of  Cesarea,  founded  by  Origen  and 
Pamphilus,  and,  by  special  favor  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
gained  access  to  the  archives  of  the  empire,  from  which  he 
collected  materials,  with  zeal  and  judgment.  His  work  is  a 
storehouse  of  information,  documents,  and  extracts  relating 
to  the  various  branches  of  church  history.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work, 
he  is  not  sufficiently  critical,3  and  notably  in  his  account  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  which  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
panegyric  than  sober  biography. 


1 The  full  title  is  probably  viropvt/para  Ttjv  kKKXrjmaariKÜv  rrpa^euv  in  fifteen 
(not  5)  books.  Only  fragments  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  II.  23;  III.  1G,  19,  and  20; 
IV.  8,  22;  in  Photius  cod.  232  cf.  893;  compiled  and  commented  upon  in 
South , reliq.  sacr.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  187,  sq.  1 ed.  Gallandii  bibl.  PP.  Tom.  II.,  p. 
vii.,  p.  69.  Jess , Hegesippus*  importance  as  an  historian  of  the  Church. 
Nudner^s  Periodical  for  hist.  Theol.  1865.  No.  1. 

* Euseb . chron.,  consisting  of  two  books,  the  first  of  which  probably  bears  the 
title,  iravrodaTTi)  Urropia , is  a short  history  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  year  324  a.  d.,  whose  principal  object  i3  to  fix  dates.  The  Greek  text  is 
lost  St  Jerome  has  left  us  a loose  Latin  translation  and  continuation  to  the 
year  382.  The  learned  Armenian  monk,  Aucher , found,  in  1787,  at  Constanti- 
nople, a complete  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chron.  Cf.  T.  J.  Scaliger,  the- 
saurus temporum  Euseb.  cum.  Hieronymi  latinainterpretatione  et  suis  aniraad- 
jversionibus.  Lugd.  Batav.  1606.  Amst.  1658,  lat.  ex  cod.  armen,  edd.  Aug. 
Majus  et  J.  Zohrabus  Mediolan.  1818.  4to.  (interpolated!)  chronicon  biparti- 
tum  armen,  et  lat.  ed.  J.  B.  Aucher.  Ven.  1818.  2 vol.  4to.  In  Migne's 
«er.  gr.  T.  19,  with  the  whole  apparatus.  See  Hefcle  (Quarterly  Review  of 
Ttibing.  1845,  No.  2)  ed.  ' *Schoene.  Berol.  1866.  2 vol. 

*Danz%  de  Eusebio  Caesar,  ejusque  fide  historica  recte  aestimanda.  Jen.  1815. 
Kestner , de  Eus.  auctoritate  et  fide  diplom.  Goetting.  1817.  Jiienstraf  de 
fontibos  Eus.,  etc.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1833.  Baur , comparatur  Eusebius  h.  e. 
parens  cam  parente  historiar.  Herodoto.  Tub.  1834.  4to. 
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Socrates , a lawyer  ( Scholasticus ) of  Constantinople,  wt 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  first  coi 
tinuator  of  the  history  of  Eusebius.  His  work  in  seve 
books,  from  306  to  439,  is  written  with  care,  accuracy,  an 
fullness  of  detail,  but  is  on  the  whole  too  partial  to  the  Novf 
tians. 

Henrrdas  Sozomenus , another  lawyer  of  Constantinople 
began,  about  the  year  446,  a second  continuation  of  Eusebius 
from  324  to  423,  in  seven  books.  He  is  more  labored  an< 
less  fluent  in  his  style  than  Socrates,  and,  though  more  sever 
in  his  judgments,  is  not  equally  trustworthy.  It  is  evident 
from  a comparison  of  these  two  authors,  that  they  wrob 
entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

The  assertion  has  often  been  made  that  it  was  the  intentioi 
of  Theodoret , bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  Syria,  who  died  in  457  o; 
458,  to  complete  the  histories  of  Socrates  and  Sozomenus. 

He  makes  no  such  assertion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
timates  that  his  design  was  to  complete  the  history  of 
Eusebius.  His  work,  in  five  books,  extending  from  32( 
to  428,  is  strikingly  original,  and  though  the  most  incon 
siderable  of  the  continuations  of  Eusebius,  is  superior  tc 
them  all  in  merit.1 


lHolzhausen , de  fontibus,  quibus  Socr.  Sozom.  ac  Theodoret  in  scribenda 
historia  sua  usi  sunt.  Goetting.  1825.  Eusebii,  Soer.  Sozom.  Theodor,  el 
Evagrii  item  Philostorgii  lectoris  quae  exstant  historiae  eccl.  graece  et  latinc 
ed.  Henr.  Valesius  cum  adnotationibus.  Paris,  1659.  3 T.  f.  ed.  II.  1677.  Defect- 
ive copy,  Mogunt,  1672 ; better,  Amst.  1695.  Scriptores  graeci  cum  notis  Valesii 
ed.  G.  Reading , Cantabrig.  1720.  3 T.  f.  Faulty  pirated  impression,  Taurin. 
1748;  in  Migne  ser.  gr.  Euseb.  T.  20;  Socrates  and  Sozom.  T.  67;  Theodoret 
T.  82 ; Philostorgius,  T.  65 ; Theodorus  and  Evagrius,  T.  86.  P.  1 et  2.  Manual 
edition  of  Euseb.,  by  Zimmermann.  Frankft.  1822.  2 T.  8vo.  Hdnichen , 
Lps.  1827,  sq.  3 T.  4to.  Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  libb.  X.  ad  codd.  manuscr.  recens. 
ed.  Burton , Oxon.  1838.  2 T.  8vo.  ed.  Schwegler , Tub.  1852,  ed.  gr.  et  lat  H. 
Laemmer  (who  compared  nineteen  manuscripts  not  before  made  use  of).  Sea- 
phus.  1860.  Transl.  into  German  of  Euseb.  Ch.  H.,  by  Stroth  (with  notes).  Qued- 
linb.  1776  and  1799.  2 vols.  By  Closs.  With  notes  and  life  of  Euaeb.  Stuttg. 
1839.  By  Stiglohr , Kempten,  1870;  into  English  by  C.  F.  Cruise  (afterward 
Bp.  of  Marseilles),  Boston,  1836;  London,  1847. — (Tr.)  Socrates  h.  e.  gr.  ed. 
Hussey . Oxon.  1853.  2 T.  Theodor eti  h.  e.  libb.  V.  ed.  Gaisford.  Oxon. 
1854.  Sozom.  ed.  Hussey.  Oxon.  1860.  3 T.  Evagrii , Oxon.  1844.  Cf.  Dr. 
Nolie1 8 remarks  to  the  new  edition,  in  the  Tub.  Review  of  1859,  p.  518,  sq., 
302,  sq. ; of  1861,  p.  674,  sq. 
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The  Eunomian,  Philostorgius  of  Cappadocia,  wrote  a church 
history,  in  twelve  books,  from  300  to  423,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  were  the 
primitive  teachings  of  Christianity.  A few  fragments  com- 
piled by  Valesius,  from  Evagrius,  are  all  that  remain  of  this 
work. 

Theodore  the  Lector  wrote  at  Constantinople,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  an  abridgment  of  Socrates,  Sozo- 
menus,  and  Theodoret,  in  two  books,  and  also  a continuation 
of  the  history  of  Socrates,  from  439  to  518,  of  which  we  have 
only  the  extracts  preserved  in  the  works  of  Nicephorus  Cal- 
listi,  a Greek  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Evagrius , a lawyer  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  wrote,  in  six  books,  a continua- 
tion of  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  and  Theodoret.  The  work  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  information  it  contains  relative  to 
the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies. 

Henry  de  Valois  (Valesius),  a lawyer,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  bishops,  edited  a complete  collection  of  the  Greek 
Church  historians.  He  corrected  the  text,  rendered  difficult 
passages  into  Latin,  appended  explanations,  and  altogether 
did  his  work  with  considerable  credit  to  himself. 

Mention  may  finally  be  made  of  those  who  are  called  By - 
zantine  historians,  and  who  flourished  at  Constantinople 
during  the  sixth  century.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  at  length  of  these  in  paragraph  seventeenth. 

§ 15.  Latin  Church  Historians. 

As  the  Greek  historians  confined  themselves  entirely  to  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  language  of  which  was 
Greek,  or  made  only  passing  allusions  to  the  Church  of  the 
West,  it  was  some  time  before  writers  arose  in  the  latter  to 
supply  this  deficiency;  and  when  they  did  spring  up,  their 
works  were  not  original,  but  for  the  most  merely  translations 
and  compilations  from  the  Greek.  Such  was  the  work  of 
Jlufinus ,*  a priest  of  Aquileia,  who,  besides  the  writings  of 

1 Rufini  hist.  eccl.  libb.  XI.  ed.  P.  Th.  Cacciari , Rom.  1740,  sq.  2 T.  in  4to. 
Conf.  Kitnmel,  de  Rufino  Eusebii  interprete  lib.  II.  Ger.  1838. 
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Origen,  translated,  about  the  year  400,  the  church  history 
of  Eusebius,  which  he  reduced  to  nine  books,  instead  of  ten, 
and  added  a very  inaccurate  history  of  the  Arians  (318-395) 
in  two  books.  His  contemporary,  Sulpitius  Severus ,l  a priest 
of  Gaul,  wrote  a history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
a.  d.  400,  in  which  he  gives  some  attention  to  church  history, 
and  especially  to  the  church  of  Gaul,  concerning  which  he 
furnishes  much  valuable  information.  His  concise  and  classic 
style  has  merited  for  him  the  honorable  name  of  the  Christian 
Sallust. 

Paulus  Orosius , a Spaniard  of  Bracara,2  who  left  his  country 
upon  the  invasion  of  it  by  the  barbarians  and  fled  to  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Jerome,  wrote,  by  request  of  the  former,  a 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  a.  d.  416,  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  disasters  that  befell  the  Roman 
Empire  after  the  invasion  of  it  by  the  barbarians,  came  upon 
it,  not  because  it  had  embraced,  but  because  it  had  rejected 
Christianity  and  persecuted  the  Christians. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus ,3  a statesman  of  distinction,  who 
had  retained  influence  at  Rome  during  several  reigns,  having 
been  dismissed  from  court,  retired  to  Yivarese,  in  Calabria, 
where  he  founded  a monastery,  and  induced  Epiphanius  the 
Scholastic  to  translate  into  Latin  the  histories  of  Socrates, 
Sozomenus,  and  Theodoret,  of  which  he  made  an  abridg- 
ment known  as  the  Tripartite  History . He  also  continued 
the  history  of  Socrates  to  the  year  518,  which,  together 
with  the  writings  of  Rufinus,  became  the  principal  sources 

lSulp.  Severi  prcsb.  hist,  sacrae  lib.  II.  a mundo  cond.— 400  p.  ed.  Hieronymi 
de  Prato , Veronae,  1741,  sq.  2 vol.  4to,  et  commen.  Homii , Lugd.  Batav.  1647, 
ed.  Dübner,  Paris,  1852 ; also  in  Galland.  bibl.  T.  VIII.  ed.  Halm , Vindob. 
1866  (Vol.  I.,  scriptor  eccles.  latin),  cf.  *j Bemays  on  the  Chron.  of  Sulp.  Sever. 
Berl.  1867. 

*P.  Orosii  lib.  VII.  histor.  adver.  paganos  ed.  Sigh.  Havercamp.  Lugd. 
(1738),  1767,  4to.  Confer  Gams * C.  H.  of  Spain,  VoL  II.,  p.  348-411. 

1 Hist  tripart  libb.  XII.  (opp.  ed.  T,  Garetius  ord  S.  Ben.  Rotomag.  1679. 

2 T.  f.  Ven.  1729.)  Edited  together  with  Rufinus,  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  > Basil 
1523 ; in  Migne , ser  lat  T.  69.  The  Church  History  of  Syria  Was  written  by 
John  of  Ephesus  (sixth  century),  and  translated  into  German  by  Schoenfelder, 

Munich,  1861.  Conf.  Land , John  of  Ephes.  Leyden,  1857.  (Tr.) 
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whence  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew  their  materials 
for  ancient  church  history.  He  died  at  Rome  about  562. 

Denys  the  Little , a monk  of  Scythia,  and  abbot  of  a mon- 
astery at  Rome,  who  lived  during  the  sixth  century,  rendered 
very  important  service  to  church  history  by  introducing  the 
chronology  of  the  Christian  era,  and  making  a collection  of 
the  canons  of  the  church  and  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  from 
8iricius  to  Anastasius  EE.  (384-496.) 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

ROMANS — GERMANIC  CHURCH  HISTORIANS  FROM  THE  EIGHTH  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY — GREEK  CHURCH  HISTORIANS  DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

§ 16.  Western , and  Especially  German  Historians . 

Owing  to  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  literature  was,  dur- 
ing several  centuries,  much  neglected  in  the  West,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, no  attempt  was  made  during  this  time  to  write  church 
history.  The  materials,  however,  from  which  future  historians 
might  draw  information,  were  carefully  preserved  in  Bene- 
dictine monasteries,  and  multiplied  by  industrious  copyists. 

The  mode  of  writing  church  history  adopted  by  later  histo- 
rians, is  very  different  from  that  followed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  did  not  treat  church  history  either  in  a Cath- 
olic sense  or  as  a separate  science,  but,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
fined themselves  in  their  writings  to  their  own  time  and 
country ; while,  owing  to  the  intimate  union  of  Church  and 
State  during  the  Middle  Ages,  many  of  them  regarded  it  as  a 
branch  of  political  history.  Their  mode  of  treatment — that 
of  the  chronicle — was  in  exact  keeping  with  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  was  one  of  purely  speculative  science, 
and  inimical  to  historical  and  philological  studies. 

The  works  of  St.  Gregory , Bishop  of  Tours  (f  594),  and  of 
Isidore  of  Seville  (1636)*,  are,  according  to  Jornandes,  the 
first  attempts  at  historical  writing  after  those  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, in  Italy. 

1 Jornandes,  de  rebus  Geticis  (Murat,  scriptores  rerum  Ital.  T.  I.)  Greg.  Turon. 
hist  eccl.  Franc,  libb.  X.  397-591.  ( Bouquet , script,  rer.  Gallicarum,  Tom. 

III.  and  bibL  max.  PP.  Lugd.  T.  XI.)  German  transl.  Wurzb.  1848  sq.  Isid. 
HispaL  chronicon  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  627  a.  d.  ; historia  de 
regibus  Gothorum,  Vandalor.  et  Suevorum.)  opp.  ed  F.  Arevali , Romae, 
1797-1804.  4 T.  4to. 
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Venerable  Bede  (f735),1  an  English  monk,  greatly  contril 
uted  to  the  progress  of  science  among  the  Germans,  an 
wrote,  besides  the  chronicle  of  the  Six  Ages  of  the  World, 
valuable  history  of  the  English  church  down  to  the  year  73] 

Paul  Wamefried  (f  799),  called  Paulus  Diaconus,  a Lom 
bard,  private  secretary  to  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lombar 
kings,  and  who,  at  a later  date,  resided  at  the  court  of  Chark 
magne,  wrote  a political  and  church  history  of  his  nation. 

Haymo ,2  Bishop  of  Halberstadt  and  pupil  of  Alcuin,  mad 
an  abridgment  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Eusebius  by  Rufi 
nus,  and  appended  many  remarks  of  his  own,  which  he  is  a 
pains  to  distinguish  from  the  text  (f  853). 

Anastasius  (f  886), 3 abbot  and  librarian  at  Rome,  compile« 
a church  history  from  three  Byzantine  authors.  A historj 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  entitled  Liber  Diurnalis,  has  also  beei 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  only  the  biogra 
phies  at  the  end  of  the  work  are  his. 

Flodoard 4 (f  966),  an  abbot,  afterward  bishop,  well  knowi 
for  his  active  and  disturbed  life,  is  the  author  of  a very  cred 
itable  history  of  the  Church  of  Rheims,  which  goes  down  t< 
the  year  948. 

Luitprand*  Bishop  of  Cremona  (f  972),  who  lived  about  th< 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  was  a talented  but  unprincipled 
writer.  (Tr.) 


lBedae  Venerab.  hist,  gentis  Anglor.  libb.  V.  down  to  731  (opp.  ed.  P.  F, 
Chifflet.)  et  stud.  Smith.  Cantabr.  1722  f.  Stevenson , Lond.  1838;  opp.  ed. 
Giles  lat.  et  angl.  Lond.  1843.  12  Vol.  (bist.  Anglor.  Vol.  II— III.)  ed.  Hu* 
sey , Oxon.  1846.  Translated  into  German  by  Wilden , Schaffh.  1866. 

* Haymo , libb.  X.  rer.  christianar.  memoria  ed.  P.  Gallesini.  Romae,  1564,  ed. 
Boxhornii  Lugd.  Bat.  1650,  12.;  ed.  opt.  Joach.  Madcr , Helmst.  1671,  4to. 

3 Hist.  eccl.  s.  cbronograpbia  tripartita  ex  Nicephori , Georgii  Syneelli  et 
Theophanis  ed.  Fabroltit  Paris,  1649  f.  ed.  Imman.  Bekker  in  the  Bonn  edi- 
tion of  the  Byzantines,  in  T.  II.  of  the  chronograpby  of  Theophanes.  Liber 
pontificalia  seu  de  vitis  Romanorum  Pontificum  edd.  Blanchinus  et  Vigno* 
lius%  Romae,  1718.  4 T.  f.  Cf.  Tubing.  Review,  1845,  p.  320  sq. ; and  Baehr , 
Hist  of  the  Roman  Lit.  in  the  Carlovingian  age,  p.  261  sq. 

iFlodoardi  hist.  eccl.  Rhemens.  ed.  stud.  Jac.  Sirmondi , Paris,  1611, 8vo.  (Sir- 
mond.  Opp.  T.  IV.)  ed.  stud.  G.  Colvenarii , Duaci  1617, 8vo.  *Pertz  Monum.  SS. 
HI.  264  sq. ; and  Muratori  Script.  II.  His  works  are : 1.  Hist  impp.  and  regg. ; 
2.  De  rebus  gestis  Ottonis.  M.  imp. ; 3.  An  account  of  his  embassy  to  Constants 
nople.  (Tr.) 
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Adam'  a canon  of  Bremen,  wrote  a history  of  the  church 
from  788  to  1076.  It  is  very  accurate,  and  the  only  reliable 
record  of  the  church  history  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Saxony. 

Oderic  Vital 2 (f  1142),  Abbot  of  St.  Evreul,  in  Normandy, 
wrote,  at  the  advanced  age  of  67,  a church  history,  in  ten 
books,  down  to  1142. 

Ptolemy  de  Fiadonibus  (f  1312),  called  as  Bishop  of  Tor- 
cello  Bartholomew  of  Lucca,  is  the  author  of  a church  history 
down  to  1312,  in  twenty-four  books.8 

Apart  from  these  writers,  there  is  a great  deal  of  church 
history  to  be  found,  interwoven  with  contemporary  political 
history,  in  the  Italian,  French,  and  German  chronicles , of  which 
many  collections  have  been  made.  Freher  has  given,  in  a gen- 
eral way,  a tolerably  intelligible  idea  of  them ; while  Fr.  v. 
Raumer  has  made  us  familiar  with  their  style  in  his  Chresto- 
mathy,  and  Wattenbach  has  given  us  a just  estimate  of  their 
merits.4 

The  chronicles  of  Regino  de  Prüm  (f  915),  Herman  Con- 
tractus (fl054),  Marianus  Scotus  (fl083),  Lambert  of  Hers - 
field  (fl080) — not  as  has  erroneously  been  said  of  Asehaffen- 
burg — Sigbert  of  Gemblours  (f  1112),  Ekkehard  (f  1125),  Otto  of 
FVeisingen  (about  f 1156),  Matthew  of  Paris  (f  1259),  and  William 
of  Tyre  (f  1178),  merit  particular  mention.  We  may  finally 
mention  Martin  of  Troppau , called  Martinus  Polonus,  a Dom- 
inican, 1278,  Archbishop  ’ of  Gnesen,  whose  abridgment  of 
Universal  History,  arranged  in  tables,  became  the  almost  ex- 
clusive historical  text-book  of  Europe,  and  exercised  a very 
destructive  influence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  speculative  science  be- 
gan to  lose  ground,  and  historical  studies  to  come  into  favor. 

1 Adami  Bremensis  hist.  eccl.  praesert.  Bremens,  libb.  VI.  ed.  Lindenbrog. 
Lugd.  Batav.  1595,  4to.  ed.  Fabric,  in  Lindenbrogii  script,  rerum  Germ,  sep* 
tentr.  Hamb.  1706  f.  German  translation,  with  notes,  by  Carsten  Misegats , 
Bremen,  1825.  Cf.  J.  Asmussen , de  fontibus  Adami  Bremens.  Kil.  1834,  4to. 

1 Oder.  Vital,  hist  eccl.  libb.  XIII.  ed  du  Chesne  (with  Script,  veteris.  hist. 
Normannor.  Paris,  1619  f.)  ed.  Prevost , Paris,  1838.  3 T. 

tPtolem.  de  Fiadonibus , hist  eccl.  [Muratov,  script,  rer.  Ital.  T.  XI.) 

4Scriptorea  rer.  Italicamm;  rer.  Gallicarum;  rer.  Germanic,  etc.,  whose 
works  are  more  definitely  pointed  out,  when  the  sources  for  the  second  pe* 
nod  are  stated.  Cf.  Directorium  historicorum  medii  potissimum  aevi  post 
Freheri  et  iteratas  Koehleri  curas  rec.  et  emend,  et  aux.  Hambergcrus% 
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This  growing  tendency  toward  historical  inquiry  received  a 
fresh  impulse  from  the  Speculum  Historiale  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  in  thirty-one  books  (f  1264),  but  perhaps  the  Western 
Schism  of  the  fifteenth  century  contributed  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  its  development.  As  many  charges  were  at  that  time 
brought  against  the  Popes,  it  became  necessary  for  those  who 
wished  either  to  sustain  or  refute  them,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
history  of  the  past.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  study  of 
both  the  language  and  civilization  of  Greece  was  prosecuted 
awhile  before  and  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
exercised  a powerful  influence  in  promoting  historical  research. 

Antoninus ,x  Archbishop  of  Florence  (fl459),  who  has  left 
the  greatest  historical  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
thoroughly  under  this  influence,  and  fully  appreciated  the 
value  of  historical  criticism  and  classic  culture. 

It  is  possibly  more  noticeable  in  Laurentius  Valla , whose 
various  historical  writings,  and  particularly  his  inquiry  into 
the  supposed  gift  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  Pope  Sylvester, 
which  he  clearly  proves  to  have  been  a mere  invention,’ 2 greatly 
stimulated  historical  research  and  provoked  much  criticism. 

John  of  Tritenheim  (fl516),  who  was  perhaps  more  erudite 
than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him  in  the  same  line  of  study, 
was  a persevering  and  conscientious  student  of  original  works.3 

The  Metropolis ,4  or  History  of  the  Church  in  Northern  Ger- 
many from  780  to  1504,  by  Albert  Cranz , canon  of  Hamburg, 


Goett  1772,  4to.  Roesler , de  annalium  medii  aevi  varia  conditione  Tub.  1788 
sq.  4.  Fr.  von  Raumer , Manual  of  Curiosities  of  Latin  authors  in  the  M.  A. 
Breslau,  1813.  Lochner , the  German  M.  A.  in  important  documents.  Nürnbg. 
1851.  * Wattenbach , Germanic  Sources  of  History  in  the  Middle  Ages.  2 ed. 
Berl.  1866. 

1 Anionini  Florent.  summa  historialis  (to  1459).  Norimb.  1484.  3 T.  ed. 
Joh.  de  Gradibus , Lugd.  (1512  and  27)  1587  f. 

fLaur.  Valla,  de  falso  credita  et  ementita  Constantini  donatione  declamatio 
(opp.  Basil.  1540  and  1543  f.)  Lugd.  1620.  Calumnia  tlieologica  Laur.  Vallae 
Neapoli  intentata,  quod  negasset,  symbolum  membratim  articulatimque  esse 
compositum  ipso  Laur.  Valla  auctore  (opp.  Basil.) 

*/.  Triihemii  annal.  Hirsaug.  cura  J.  Mabillon.  St.  Gallae,  1690.  2 T.  f. 
Also  in  Fabricii  bibl.  Silbernagel , John  Trithem.  Landsh.  1868.  Ruland 
Chilianeum.  Wurzburg,  1869. 

4 Metropolis  contains  a history  of  the  Archbishoprics  of  Hamburg  and  Bre* 
men,  and  of  their  suffragan  bishoprics  in  Lower  Saxony. 
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is  valuable  for  its  deep  and  discriminating  research;  but 
the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  abuses  in  the  Church  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  entirely  too  highly  wrought. 

§ 17.  Greek  Historians . 

The  Eastern  Church,  since  the  time  of  her  separation  from 
the  Church  of  the  West,  has  ceased  to  excite  special  interest, 
no  longer  giving  evidence  of  her  former  vigor  and  energetic 
life,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  number  of  the  historical  works 
she  has  given  to  the  world  has  been  proportionately  small. 
Moreover,  when  she  became  the  ready  instrument  of  political 
power,  her  history  ceased  to  be  a thing  distinct  in  itself,  and 
was  merged  in  that  of  the  state.  This  is  very  conspicuous 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  writings  of  that  school  of  historians  at  Constantinople, 
known  as  Byzantines'  whose  most  famous  work  is  the  Chron- 
icon  Paschale  seu  Alexandrinum,  down  to  630. 

Nicephorus  Callisti ,2  probably  an  ecclesiastic  of  Constanti- 
nople, compiled  from  original  documents  a church  history,  to 
the  death  of  Emperor  Phocas  in  the  year  610,  in  twenty-four 
books,  of  which  only  eighteen  are  extant.  His  statements 
are  frequently  inaccurate,  and  his  style  seems  to  vary  and  ac- 
commodate itself  to  that  of  the  author  from  whom  he  was 
at  the  time  drawing  his  information. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  history  of  Eutychius , 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (f940).3  It  is  written  in  Arabic 
and  in  the  form  of  a chronicle,  beginning  with  the  creation 
and  coming  down  to  the  year  937. 

'Scriptores  histor.  Byzantinae  (viz.,  Geo.  Syncellus,  Theophanes,  Simeon 
Metapbrastes,  Leo  Diaconus,  Joan.  Zonaras,  Nicetas,  Nicephorus  Gregoras, 
Joan.  Cantacuzenus,  Malalas,  Joan.  Ducas,  etc. — Tr.)  Paris,  1648,  sq.  27  vols.  f. 
Ven.  1727.  22  T.  f.  Latest  edition,  Corpus  scriptor.  hist.  Byzant  Bonnae, 
1828,  sq.  46  T. 

* Niceph . Calli&li  hist.  eccl.  ed.  Fronioducaeus.  Paris,  1630.  2 T.  f.  in 
Migne  Patrologia,  ser.  gr.  T.  145-147. 

*Alexandrinae  eccl.  origines  seu  annales,  etc.,  arabice  et  la  tine  in  E.  Pocochi 
patr.  Alex.  annaL  Oxon.  1658.  2 T.  4to.  Latin,  in  Muraiori  scriptores  rer 
Italic.  T.  II.,  P.  2. 
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THIRD  PERIOD. 

CHURCH  HISTORIANS  PROM  THE  WESTERN  SCHISM  (1517)  TO  OUR  OWN  DAT. 

§18.  Historical  Controversies  between  Protestants  and  Catholics . 

While  the  troubles  of  the  Western  Schism  seriously  inter- 
rupted the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  method  of 
writing  church  history  at  the  close  of  the  last  period,  a fresl 
impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  it  by  the  growing  needs  of 
controversy. 

Modern  church  historians  seem  to  insist  on  keeping  the 
history  of  the  Church  distinct  from  that  of  the  State,  and  are 
inclined  to  group  all  its  various  branches  under  the  compre- 
hensive title  of  Universal  Church  History. 

Matthias  FlaciuSy  an  Illyrian,  and  preacher  at  Magdeburg, 
a man  of  violent  temper  and  restless  disposition,  with  the 
hope  of  showing  that  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  entirely  without  an  historical  basis,  associ- 
ated with  himself  a number  of  educated  Protestants,  such  as 
Matthew  Judex,  Basil  Faber,  Andrew  Corvinus,  Holtzhuter, 
and  others,  and  began  the  immense  work  of  writing  a history 
of  the  church  by  centuries,  and  the  writers  are  called  on  this 
account  Centuriators . They  exhibit  much  acuteness  and  great 
powers  of  generalization,  but  their  judgments  are  unprece- 
dentedly arbitrary  and  unfair. 

This  was  for  a long  time  highly  esteemed  and  looked  upon 
as  the  very  perfection  of  historical  writing,  and  that  its  circu- 
lation might  be  increased,  the  theologian,  Luke  Osiander , 
made  an  abridgment  of  it,2  and  continued  it  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  naturally  created  a sensation  among  Cath- 
olics, and  Caesar  Baronius , a priest  of  the  Roman  Oratory,  and 
afterward  Cardinal  (f  1607),  came  forward  as  the  most  formid- 
able opponent  of  the  Centuriators.  His  history,  the  fruit  of 
thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  labor,  is  remarkable  for  the 

1Eccl.  historia,  integram  eccles.  Chr.  ideam  quantum  ad  locum,  propaga- 
tionem,  etc.,  complectens,  congesta  per  aliquot  studiosos  et  pios  viros  in  urbe 
Magdeburgica.  Basil.  1559-74.  13  T.  (centur.)  f.,  with  Calvinistic  modifica- 
tions, ed.  Lucius.  Basil.  1624.  6 T.  fol.  The  new  edition,  started  by  Baum» 
garten  and  Semlert  Nürnbg.  1757-65,  incomplete,  only  six  parts.  C£  Ttcesie n 
on  M.  Flacius.  Brl.  1844. 

* Epitome  histor.  eccl.  Centuriae  XVI.  Tub.  1592,  sq.  8 T.  4to. 
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great  number  of  original  documents  it  contains,  which  up  to 
his  time  were  entirely  unknown,  and  for  his  skillful  refutation 
of  the  Centuriators. 

The  work  was  continued  to  1564  by  Abraham  Bzovius , a 
Polish  Dominican  of  Cracow  (f  1637) ; by  Spondanus , Bishop 
of  Pamiers  (fl643),  to  1640,  and  by  Oderic  Raynaldus , an 
Oratorian,  who  is  perhaps  the  equal  of  Baronius  himself,  to 
1566.  James  of  Laderchi , also  an  Oratorian,  wrote  in  three  vol- 
umes a continuation  of  Baronius,  from  1566-1571.1  In  1856, 
Augustine  Theiner , a priest  of  the  Oratory  and  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican,  undertook  the  continuation  of  this  work. 

Anthony  Pagi ,2  a learned  Franciscan,  added  to  the  Annals, 
notes  and  annotations,  in  which,  by  supplying  omissions  and 
correcting  chronological  errors,  he  furnished  so  complete  a 
refutation  of  the  Protestant  adversaries  of  Baronius  that 
their  works  are  now  almost,  if  not  entirely,  forgotten.  The 
notes  of  Pagi  are  invaluable  to  any  ope  wishing  to  read 
Baronius,  and  should  always  be  at  hand  for  reference. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  great  efforts  were  made  in 
France  to  stimulate  the  study  of  church  history. 

§ 19.  Studies  in  Church  History  in  France . 

In  France,  quite  a number  of  Oratorians,  Dominicans, 
Jesuits,  and  members  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  whose 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  secular  clergy  and  the 
laity,  zealously  applied  themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  the 

1 Baronii  Anuales  eccl.  Rom.  1588-1G07.  12  T.  f.,  and  oftener,  revised  and 

corrected  by  the  author.  Mogunt.  1601-5.  12  T.  f.  (to  1198),  which  served  as 

a standard  for  the  following  editions:  Coloniae,  1609 ; Antw.  1610;  Ven.  1738, 
c.  not  crit  Ant.  Pagii.  13  T.  f.  The  continuation  by  Abraham  Bzovius , 
Annales  eccl.  post  Baronium.  Romae,  1616,  8 T. ; ed.  auct.  Colon.  1621,  sq. 
8 T.  Annal.  Baronii  contin.  post  Spondanum.  Paris,  1640-41.  2 T.  f.  Od. 

Ratjnaldi,  Annal.  eccl.  ab  anno  1198.  Romae,  1646-1677.  10  T.  f.,  that  is, 

T.  XIII.  to  XXI.  A complete  edition  of  these  works,  Raynaldus  contin.  in- 
cluded. Cologn.  1693,  sq.  Joe.  de  Laderchio , ann.  eccl.  T.  XXII-XXIV. 
Romae,  1728-37.  Continuavit  Aug.  Theiner , Romae  and  Paris,  1856,  sq. 
[So  far,  3 vols.,  reaching  to  1583,  compl.  ed.  Bar-le-Duc,  1864,  sq. — Tr.  add.] 

*A.  Pagii  critica  historico  chronologica  in  arnal.  Baronii.  Paris,  1698.  2 T. 

f,  to  which  he  added  3.  T.  Colon.  1705;  complete,  Antw.  1705,  4 T.  f.  The  best 
ed.  of  * Baronii  Ann.  c.  continuatione  Raynaldi,  Laderch.  atque  critica  Pagii  ac 
Qot  Burn.  Georgi  et  Dorn.  Mansi.  Luce.  1738-59.  38  T.  f. 
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various  branches  of  church  history,  and  we  owe  to  theii 
labors  and  learning  many  valuable  editions  of  the  Fathers,  sc 
essential  to  its  thorough  study.  The  names  of  many  of  these 
writers  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  students  of  church  his 
tory : such  are  Aubespine , de  Marca , Launoy , Dupin , Amauld 
Petau , Thomassin , d’Achery , Mabillon , Ceillier , Martine , Morin 
Oallandi , Ruinart , Maran , Durand , the  Sirmonds , de  La  Rue 
Montfaucon , Coustant , Gamier , Nourry , Coteliery  Baluze , iii 

jraicfr,  and  many  others.1 

The  works  of  Godeau ,2  Bishop  of  Vence,  in  which  he  aim* 
at  embracing  the  whole  scope  of  church  history,  althougi 
written  in  an  attractive  and  popular  style,  are  lacking  it 
solid  worth  and  original  research. 

The  church  history  of  Natalis  (iVbe/)  Alexander ,3  on  the 
contrary,  is  characterized  by  clearness,  depth,  and  a thorougi 
knowledge  of  original  documents.  It  is,  however,  much  t< 
be  regretted  that  the  scholastic  method  of  treatment  adoptee; 
by  the  author  renders  his  style  heavy  and  unattractive,  am 
that  the  work  itself  is  frequently  marred  by  expressions  of 
extreme  Gallican  opinion,  which  caused  it  to  be  placed  for  : 
time  under  censure. 

The  dissertations  which  introduce  and  form  the  basis  of 
every  important  question,  are  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  work.  The  history  of  the  good  and  gentle  Abb6  Fleurx 
(f  1723), 4 a Gallican,  prior  of  Argcnteuil,  and  tutor  to  th< 

1 Herbst,  the  merits  of  the  Congr.  of  St.  Maurin  Literature.  (Tubing.  Review 
1833-34.)  The  same,  The  literary  achievements  of  the  French  Oratorians  (ii 
the  same  review,  1835 — not  finished). 

2 Godeau,  hist,  de  l’eglise  depuis  la  naissance  de  J.  Ch.,  jusqu’a  la  ßn  du  IX 

siede.  Paris,  1633.  3 T.  f. ; translated  into  Italian  by  A.  Speroni ; into  Ger 
man  by  Hyper  and  Groote,  Augsburg,  1768-06.  38  vols.  8vo. 

*Nat.  Alexandri  hist.  cccl.  N.  T.  Paris,  1676  sq.  23  vols.  in  8vo.  Moreovo 
eelecta  historiae  V.  T.  capita.  Paris,  1680.  8vo.  6 vols.  Hist.  eccl.  Vet.  et  Nov 
Test.  Paris,  1600.  8 T.  f.  and  other  editions.  Luce.  1734.  Cum  notis  Con 
stant.  Roncaglia,  0 T.  f.,  ibid.  1740  cum  notis  Mansi.  Then  Venet.  1759  am 
1778.  9 T.  f.  cum  II.  T.  supplement;  also,  li5l  IS  I 4tc  . ecL  Rugae,  1784  sq 
18  T.  4to,  cum  supplement.  2 T.  4to. 

4Flcury,  hist,  eccl.,  Paris,  1601-1720.  20  T.  4to,  and  oftener.  New  edition 

containing  four  additional  volumes,  written  from  a manuscript  plan  of  Fleury’s 
found  in  the  royal  library  (coming  down  to  1517).  Paris,  1840.  6 T.  4to 

(Latin  translation,  together  wiili  the  continuation,  by  Fathers  A 1 exander  am 
Bruno , of  the  same  order.  Augustae  Vindelicorum,  17ÜÖ-98.  91  T.  8vo. 
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princes  royal,  is  far  more  agreeable.  It  cornea  down  to  the 
year  1414,  and  its  statements,  even  when  the  author  does  not 
distinctly  say  so,  are  all  the  result  of  original  investigation. 
The  special  purpose  of  Fleury  is  to  prove  both  to  the  man  of 
science  and  to  the  ordinary  reader  that  the  Church  is  divine 
in  her  origin  and  establishment,  that  her  influence  tends  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  and  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
she  has  accomplished  that  work.  Jean  Claude  Fahre , the 
Oratorian,  who  continued  Fleury’s  history  to  the  year  1595, 
is  inferior  to  him  in  every  respect.  This  is  very  apparent  in 
his  prolixity,  in  the  disposition  he  evinces  to  shirk  difficulties, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  he  brings  together  under  the  same 
heading,  subjects  most  opposite  in  character.  A like  un- 
favorable criticism  must  be  passed  on  his  Latin  translator 
and  second  continuator  (1596-1765),  the  Carmelite,  Alexander 
a S.  Joanne  de  Cruce,  of  Augsburg. 

Bossuet ,'  the  great  bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  Discourse  on 
Universal  History,  has  shown  the  influence  of  divine  inter- 
position in  human  affairs.  Cramer , a Protestant,  made  an 

attempt  to  continue  the  work  of  Bossuet,  but  entirely  lost 
sight  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  original.  Tillemont , 
(f  1698)  the  last  of  the  glorious  line  of  French  church  histo- 
rians, was  unfortunately  unable  to  continue  his  great  work 
on  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Church,  which  consists 
principally  of  biographies  of  her  most  remarkable  men  and 
quotations,  conscientiously  and  laboriously  collected,  from 
original  documents.  To  these  the  author  has  added  ob- 
servations of  his  own,  which  he  carefully  distinguishes  from 
the  quotations  by  the  use  of  brackets.  Each  volume  contains, 

Germ,  transl.,  without  the  continuation,  Lps.,  1751-70.  14  vols.  4to,  continuee 

par  Fahre.  Paris,  1726-40.  16  T.  4to  (to  1505).  The  ecclesiastical  history  of 

M.  L’Abb®  Fleury,  from  381  to  456.  English  translation,  with  notes.  3 vols. 
Oxford,  1843-44.  (Tr.)  Cf.  Hcfele , on  the  value  of  Fleury,  his  continuation, 
and  the  newly  discovered  four  vols.  in  the  Tubing.  Quart,  of  1845. 

lBo**uet , discoura  sur  l’histoire  universelle,  Paris,  1681,  and  repeatedly 
German,  2 ed.  Würzburg,  1832,  translated  and  continued  by  Cramer,  Lps., 
1751-86.  7 pts.  translated  into  English.  A Discourse  on  Universal  History, 

Dublin,  1811.  (Tr.)  Histoire  des  variations  des  eglises  des  Protestants,  Paris, 
1688.  2 T.  4to,  1734.  In  German,  by  Mayer,  Munich,  1825  sq.  4 vols.  In 

English,  History  of  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches,  New  York,  1836.  2 

vols.  Dublin.  1845.  2 vols.,  Svo. 
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under  the  unassuming  title  of  “ Notes learned,  judicious, 
and  lengthy  dissertations  on  the  most  important  subjects.1 

The  scientific  value  of  the  works  of  Choisy ,2  of  the  Jan- 
8eni8t  Abbe  Bonaventure  Racine*  and  Graveson , who  wrote 
in  Italy,  amounts  to  very  little. 

The  history  of  Berault  Bercastel ,4  written  with  fullness  of 
detail  and  in  a graceful  style,  has  had  a considerable  circulation. 

The  Christian  Ages  of  Ducreux * Canon  of  Auxerre,  upon 
the  latter  portions  of  which  considerable  labor  has  been  be- 
stowed, have  still  more  merit. 

Baron  Henrion’s  church  history,  in  thirteen  volumes,  ha9 
also  had  a very  extensive  circulation,  while  the  works  of 
Blanc , Receveur , Jager , Rohrbacher , Darras , Capefigue , and 
others,  prove  that  in  these  latter  days  the  interest  in  the  study 
of  church  history  is  being  revived.  In  Belgium,  church  history 
was  treated  by  Wouters S 

1 Sebastian  It  Nainde  Tillemont , memoires  pour  servir  ä Thistoire  eccl.  des  six 
premiers  siecles,  Paris,  1693-1712.  16  T.  4to.  (Reaches  only  to  1513,  and  only  the 
first  four  volumes  appeared  during  his  lifetime.)  Ed.  II.  Paris,  1700-13.  Pirated  im- 
pression, Venet  1732.  16  T.  4to  (complete).  Bruxelles,  1732.  10  T.  4to(inconr 
plete,  only  10  pts.  of  the  Paris  edition) ; and  Brux.  1726  sq.  24  T.  12mo  (only  the 
first  8 vols.  of  the  Paris  ed. ) We  have  to  notice  also  Tillemont , hist,  des  empereurs  et 
autres  princes  des  VI.  premiers  siecles  del’eglise,  Paris,  1690-1738.  6 T.  f.  Pirated 
edition,  Bruxelles,  1707  and  1739.  16  T.  12mo.  Conf.  Hefele , the  church  histo- 
rian Tillemont  (Tüb.  Quart.  1841,  and  in  his  lectures  on  Ch.  H.,  vol.  1). 

a Choisy,  hist,  de  l’^glise,  Paris,  1703.  2 T.  4to. 

* Racine,  abrege  de  l’histoire  eccl.,  Paris,  1762-67.  13  T.  4to. 

4 Berault  Bercastel , hist,  de  1’  glise,  Paris,  1773.  24  vols.,  12mo.  Augmentee 
de  sä  continuation  depuis  1720  jusqu’ä  Leon  XII  (but  reaches  to  1720  only), 
par  Pelier  de  Lacroix,  chanoine  de  Chartres,  Paris,  1830.  Continued  by  Rob- 
iano,  Paris,  1836.  4 vols.  In  German,  Vienna,  1784  sq.  24  vols.,  8vo.  An 
abridgment  prepared  by  Worz  and  Sehcill , Augsb.  1821-25.  9 vols.  2 ed.  to 

the  year  1857,  continued  by  Gams , Innsbr.  1841-58. 

6 Ducreux,  les  siecles  chretiens,  Paris,  1785.  10  T.  12mo.  Mostly  translated 

into  German  by  Heizer ath,  Die  christl.  Jahrhunderte  oder  die  Gesch.  des  Christ- 
enthums in  seinem  Ursprünge  and  Fortgang,  Vienna,  1777.  9 vols.  Translated 
by  Fischer,  Vienna  and  Landshut,  1781-90.  10  vols. 

*Blanct  cours  d’histoire  eccl.,  Paris,  1841  sq.  4 ed.,  Paris  and  Lyons,  1867. 
[Tr.]  Receveur , professeur  & la  faculto  de  Paris,  histoire  de  l’eglise,  Paris,  1841, 
sq.  Jager,  cours  d’histoire  universelle  de  l’eglise  catholique,  1841  sq.  Rohr 
bacher,  histoire  universelle  de  l’eglise  catholique  depuis  le  commencement  da 
monde  jusqu’a  nos  jours,  Paris,  1842  sq.  29  T.  2 ed.,  Paris,  1850-53.  G ed. 
commenced  in  1873.  17  vols.,  in  two  columns,  accompanied  with  24  maps,  by 

Dufour,  [Tr.]  Darras , histoire  g4n6rale  de  lVglisc  depuis  le  commencement 
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§ 20.  Studies  on  Church  History  in  Italy . 

Italy  has  produced,  besides  Baronius  already  mentioned,  a 
number  of  excellent  historians.  Such  are  Paul  Sarpi  (a)  and 
Pallavicini , both  of  whom  have  written  histories  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent , and  have,  for  very  different  reasons,  become 
famous ; Cardinal  Noris,  who  wrote  on  the  Pelagian  controver- 
sies, the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  etc. ; and  Mamachi , Sei - 
oaggio , and  Pelliceia,  who  wrote  on  Christian  antiquities. 

The  two  Assemani  made  collections  of  the  literary  treasures 
and  various  liturgies  of  the  Eastern  church ; Dominic  Mansi 
edited  a very  complete  edition  of  the  councils;  Muratori 
studied  ecclesiastical  subjects  very  thoroughly,  and  by  his 
collection  of  Italian  historians,  and  other  fragments  of  eccle- 
siastical literature,  made  known  and  rendered  easy  many 
original  documents. 

Cardinal  Orsi , a Dominican,  wrote  a church  history  of  the 
first  six  centuries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  style, 
which  was  continued  by  Becchetti , a member  of  the  same 
order.1  Saccarelli , an  Oratorian,  is  the  author  of  a church 
history,  down  to  1185,*  of  considerable  merit  and  full  of  de- 
tail, and  Aurelius  Sigonius2  is  the  author  of  another,  more 

de  l’ere  chrät.  jusqu’A  dos  jours.  3 cd.,  Paris,  1857.  4 vols.  Translated  into 
Eoglish  by  E.  Boursand.  A General  History  of  the  Catholic  Church,  New 
York,  18G8.  4 vols.  Of  the  larger  Ch.  H.  by  the  same,  18  vols.  have  appeared, 
[Tr.]  Capefiyue,  les  quatre  premiers  siecles  de  l'eglise,  Paris,  1850,  2 vols.; 
l^glise  au  moyen  age,  Paris,  1852,  2 vols. ; l’eglise  pendant  les  quatre  der- 
niers  socles,  Paris,  1854,  4 vols.  Wouiers , compendium  h.  e.,  Lovanii(1837)  ed. 
IV.  1863.  3 T.  ed.  V.  1871-72.  [Tr.]  Capita  selecta  h.  e.,  1869. 

(a)  His  history,  replete  with  historical  and  dogmatical  errors,  was  justly  put 
on  the  Index,  November  22,  1619. — Tr. 

}Q.  A.  Orsi , storia  eccles.,  Roma,  1748  sq.  20  vols.  4to.  Continued  (1370) 
by  P.  A Becchetti,  Roma,  1770  sq.  17  vols.  4to;  besides,  storia  degli  ultimi 
quattro  secoli  della  chiesa,  Roma,  1788  sq.  9 vols.,  down  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  ed  Venez.  1744-93,  in  49  vols.  New  edition  of  Orsi,  Rome,  1838  sq. 
Also  of  Becchetti,  a new  edition  has  appeared. 

•Histor.  eccl.  per  annos  digesta,  variisque  observationibus  illustrata,  Roman, 
1770  sq.  26  T.  4to. 

'Sigvnii,  hist,  eccl  libb.  XIV.  (to  3D)  Mediolan.  1732.  2 T.  8va 
VOL.  I — 4 
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admired  for  tlie  beauty  of  its  style  than  valued  for  any  in- 
trinsic merit  as  a history. 

The  history  of  the  times  of  Constantine  the  Great,  by  ZcItJ 
a professor  at  Pavia,  is,  to  a great  extent,  based  on  the  works 
of  Mosheim  and  other  Protestant  authors. 

Lawrence  Berti , an  Augustinian,1 2  published  an  abridgmenl  of 
church  history,  to  which  he  added  some  valuable  dissertations ; 
Graveson , a French  Dominican,3  wrote  his  church  history  iu 
Italy;  the  work  of  Dclsignore , coming  down  as  far  as  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  but  a compendium,  gives  evidence  of 
deep  and  earnest  study ; that  of  Palma  treats,  in  a controversial 
way,  the  most  important  of  the  disputed  points  of  church  his- 
tory, and  that  of  Giovanni  Prezziner , a professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  was  intended  for  educated  lay  people. 

We  mention  finally,  with  great  pleasure,  the  name  of  Tosti, 
the  learned  Benedictine  of  Monte  Cassino.4 

§ 21.  Catholic  Church  H istarians  of  Germany . 

The  long  wars  which  followed  the  great  Schism  in  Germany 
seriously  interrupted  the  study  of  church  history  and  the 
progress  of  science.  In  Austria,  at  a later  date,  a fresh  im- 
pulse was  given  to  scientific  inquiry  by  the  encouragement  it 
received  from  Maria  Teresa  and  the  emperor  Joseph  II. ; but 
church  history,  which  began  about  this  time  to  excite  general 


1 Zola,  prolegomena  commentarior.  de  rebus  Christian.  Ticini,  1779;  com- 
mentarii  de  rebus  Christian,  ante  Constantinum  M.  Ticini,  1780,  sq.  3 T.  4to. 

1Dcrti , breviar.  hist.  eccl.  post  ed.,  Venet.,  Aug.,  1761  and  1768.  Viennae, 
1774.  2 vol.  8vo..  Noviss.  ed.,  Aug.  Vindel.  1782,  1 vol.  4to.  Dissertation« 

hist.  eccl.  V.  prior,  saeculor.  Florentiae,  1753-4.  Aug.  Vindel.  1761.  4 T. 
8vo.  ContinuavitCorn.  Stephan.,  ordinis  Cistercien.  Prag.  1778.  3 T.  8vo. 

5 Graveson , hist.  eccl.  Vet.  ct  N.  T.,  variis  colloquiis  digesta.  Romae,  1717, 
gq.  9 T.  (to  1721),  etc. 

4 Delsignore,  institutiones  hist.  eccl.  ed.  Tizzani , Romae,  1837,  sq.  4 T. 
Palma , praelcctiones  hist.  eccl.  Romae,  1838-46.  3 T.,  down  to  the  council 

of  Trent.  G.  Prezziner , storia  della  chiesa  dalla  promulgatione  del  Vangelo 
/in  aii  anno  1818.  Firenze,  ISIS— 22.  9 T.  Tosfi,  prolegomeni  alia  storia  uni- 

versale della  chicsa.  Firenze,  1861.  Monographies,  storia  della  Badia  di 
Monte  Cassino.  Napoli,  1841,  sq.  Di  papa  Bonifacio  VIII.  1846.  Dell’orig* 
ine  dello  schisma  greco.  Firenze,  1856.  Della  contessa  Mathilda.  Ibid,  1859. 
Of  the  council  of  Constance  (translated  into  German  by  Arnold),  Schaff 
hausen,  1860. 
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interest,  is  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  Josephism,  to  which  may 
also  be  ascribed  the  hostility  to  the  hierarchy  so  conspicuous 
in  the  historians  of  that  age.  The  spirit  of  opposition  did 
not,  however,  originate  with  them.  They  had  been  preceded  by 
Hontheim  (Febronius),1 2 * *  coadjutor  bishop  of  Treves,  who,  with- 
out thoroughly  understanding  the  teachings  of  Gallicanism, 
wrote  a defense  of  them.  Boyko ? at  Prague,  and  Mi  chi?  a 
professor  at  Landshut,  wrote  in  pretty  much  the  same  spirit  as 
llontlieim ; Wolf 4 is  trifling  and  unnecessarily  sarcastic ; Gmei- 
ner 5 altogether  too  superficial ; Schmalfuss 6 * and  Becher1  more 
temperate  and  earnest,  and  Dannenmayr ,8  though  scientific  in 
treatment,  exhibits  at  times  a decided  prejudice  against  the 
essential  elements  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Pohl} 
Stoeger , Gudenus , Alber , and  Molkenbuhr  are  entirely  destitute 
of  originality  and  were  the  first  to  be  forgotten. 

A more  promising  era  opened  with  Count  Leopold  of  Stoi- 
ber g*  (f  1819),  whose  history  is  written  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a devoted  convert  and  the  love  of  a true  Christian ; but 
his  way  of  presenting  facts  is  deficient  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment and  his  critical  observation  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
Kerz , his  continuator,  is  much  inferior  to  him,  and  Brischar, 
a second  continuator,  more  concise  in  style. 

1 Febronius  (Hontheim)  de  statu  ecclesiae  et  legitima  potestate  rom.  pontif. 
Bullioni  (Frankfurt),  1703,  sq.  4 T.  4to. 

2Royko , Synopsis  hist.  rel.  et  eccl.  Chr.  Prague,  1785.  Christian  rel.  and 
Ch.  H.  Prague,  1789,  sq.  (of  the  first  three  centuries.)  History  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance.  Vienna  and  Prague,  1782,  sq.  4 vols. 

* Mich  l,  Christian  Ch.  H.  2 ed.  Munich,  1812.  2 vols. 

*Wolf,  History  of  the  Christian  Rel.  and  Church.  Zurich,  1792.  2 vols. 

Hist,  of  the  Roman.  Cath.  Church  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.  Zurich  and  Lps 
1793-1803.  7 vols. 

iGmciner , epitome  h.  e.  N.  T.  ed.  II.  Graecii,  1803.  2 vols. 

• Schmalfuss , Hist,  et  eccl.  Chris.  Prague,  1792,  sq.  6 vols. 

2 Becker , Hist.  eccl.  practica,  libb.  VII  (saec.  I-XV).  Monast.  1782,  sq. 
Ck  H.  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Monster,  1791. 

*Danncnmayr%  Institut,  hist.  eccl.  Vienna  (1788),  1806.  2 vols.  Text-book 
of  Ch.  H.,  according  to  D.,  published  in  numbers.  (Vienna,  1790.  4 pts.) 

Rottweil,  1826,  sq.  4 pts. 

'Stolberg,  History  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hamburg  and  Vienna, 
1806-18.  15  vols.  Continued  by  Kerz  and  Brischar.  Mentz,  1824,  sq.  By 
the  former  vols.  16-45;  by  the  latter  vols.  46-53,  till  a.  d.  1245.  Register  to 
foL  15,  by  Moritz,  1825,  and  from  vol.  16-23  by  Fr.  Sausen,  1834. 
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Theodore  Katerkamp 1 (f  1834),  a warm  and  judicious  friend 
of  Stolberg’s,  professor  at  Munster  and  dean  of  the  cathedral, 
and  the  author  of  a church  history  down  to  the  year  1153,  was 
a profound  thinker,  a vigorous  and  concise  writer,  with  a keen 
appreciation  of  the  motives  which  influenced  and  of  the 
events  which  gave  direction  to  the  various  periods  of  church 
history.  His  descriptions  of  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  original,  but  not  altogether  suitable  to  the  subject, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to  give 
the  authorities  for  what  he  advanced. 

The  history  of  Lockerer , a professor  at  Giessen,  made  its 
appearance  about  the  same  time.  It  is  a work  of  a quite 
different  character  from  that  of  Katerkamp,  and  in  as  far 
as  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  shows 
him  to  have  been  very  little  in  sympathy  with  the  Church. 
The  history  of  Reichlin-Meldegg  is  at  best  but  a pretentious 
and  declamatory  effort,  which  does  great  injustice  to  Christian 
antiquities.1 2 * 

The  announcement  that  the  Chevalier  de  Rauscher*  pro- 
fessor at  Salzburg,  was  about  to  publish  a church  history, 
gave  great  pleasure  to  all,  and  its  success  was  everywhere 
predicted.  But  these  hopes  were  never  realized,  a stop 
having  been  put  to  the  further  progress  of  the  work  by  the 
new  and  increasing  duties  of  the  author,  who  was  successively 
appointed  Director  of  the  Oriental  Academy  at  Vienna,  Bishop 
of  Seckau,  Prince  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  and  Cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  history  of  Hortig ,4  professor  at  Munich,  though  written 
with  ease  and  eloquence,  lacks  depth  of  thought.  It  was 

1 Kalcrkamp , Introd.  into  Ch.  II.  and  Cli.  H.  Munster,  1819-34.  5 vols.  (to 
1153  A.  D.) 

2Locherer,  Ilist.  of  Rel.  and  Church.  Ravensburg,  1824-34.  9 vols.  (to  1073.) 
Reichlin-Meldegg , Hist,  of  Christianity.  Freiburg,  1830.  1 vol.  in  2 parts 

(to  324). 

a Rauscher , Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Salzburg,  1829.  2 vols.  (First 
three  centuries.) 

4 Hortig,  Manual  of  Christian  Ch.  H.  Landshut,  1826,  sq.  The  second  pirt 
of  the  second  vol.  (from  Luther  to  our  own  times)  by  v.  Döllinger 
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continued  down  to  the  year  1517  by  Döllinger,  who  gave  to 
his  part  of  the  work  a scientific  character,  which  has  merited 
for  it  very  general  praise. 

Professor  Hittcryl  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Breslau,  is  the 
author  of  a church  history  especially  remarkable  for  the  per- 
ßpicuity  of  the  style. 

Klein?  a professor  at  Gratz,  and  afterward  at  Vienna,  pub- 
lished in  Latin  a history  containing  much  valuable  matter 
which  the  author  failed  to  put  to  the  best  account.  The 
work  of  Ruttenstock 3 (f  1844),  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  more  merit,  is  a plain  narrative  of  facts,  and  is  written  in 
excellent  Latin. 

Döllinger 4 recast  Ilortig’s  history,  gave  it  a scientific  char- 
acter, and  substantiated  nearly  all  the  facts,  the  truth  of  which 
had  been  called  in  question  by  the  Protestants.  This  work 
was  put  aside  when  he  began  his  own  text*  book  of  church 
history,  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  in  three  volumes, 
but  is  still  unfinished.  The  author  has,  in  the  meantime,  en- 
riched Catholic  literature  with  many  valuable  works  on  de- 
tached subjects  of  church  history. 

Chtrier?  a professor  of  the  lyceum  of  Tirnau,  in  Hungary, 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Latin  institutes,  followed  in  the  main 
the  histories  of  Ruttenstock  and  Klein ; he  also  wrote  a modern 
church  history,  beginning  with  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
date  at  which  Ruttenstock  left  off,  but  the  work  is  almost 
worthless.  The  history  of  the  Councils,  together  with  various 
treatises  and  papers  on  other  subjects,  by  Professor  C.  J.  von 
Htfele,  of  Tubingen,  now  bishop  of  Rottenburg,  have  en- 
titled him  to  a high  rank  among  church  historians.  Berthes, 
a parish  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Mentz,  published  a church 

1 Bitter,  Manual  of  Ch.  H.  Elberfeld  and  Bonn,  1826,  sq.  (1864).  2 vols. 

* Kltm,  Hist  eccl.  Graecii,  1828.  2 vols.,  complete. 

*R*tUn*tockt  Institutt.  h.  e.  Vienna,  1832-34.  3 vols. 

*Dollinger,  Manual  o;  Christian  Ch.  H.  Landshut,  1833,  sq.  First  vol.,  2 
parts  (to  a.  d.  680).  The  same  writer , Manual  of  Ch.  H.  Landshut,  1830,  sq. 
Srcond  division,  1843.  An  English  transl.  of  D.  Hist,  of  the  Church,  in  4 vols., 
by  Rev.  Edward  Cox,  D.D.  London,  1840.  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  Rat- 
iabon,  1857,  in  an  Engl,  transl.,  Christianity  and  the  Church,  1860. — Tr. 

%€kdriery  Institutt  hist  eccl.  N.  T.  Pesthini,  1840-41.  4 vols.  (complete.) 
Abridged  in  2 vole.  Vienna,  1853. 
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history,  in  two  volumes,  intended  for  the  use  of  lay  persons 
and  missionary  priests.  It  is  written  in  an  attractive  and  easy 
style,  and  has  fully  answered  the  purpose  of  the  author. 
Fortmann , Ginzel , and  Sporschil , whose  works,  however, 
have  a very  different  aim,  were  in  their  way  quite  as  success- 
ful. Stiefelhdgen's 1 work,  with  its  vivid  pictures,  drawn  from 
early,  medieval,  and  modern  church  history  is  verv  interest 
ing.  AschbacKs  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  and  the  Freiburg 
Theological  Cyclopedia  of  Wetzer  and  Welte  are  very  im- 
portant contributions  to  Catholic  church  history.  They  con- 
tain a clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  the  Church’s  doc- 
trines, institutions,  and  condition  from  her  foundation  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  give  biographies  of  her  most  impor- 
tant personages.2 

Eiffel  of  Mentz,  Schwab  and  Ilergenroether  of  Würzburg,  Hein - 
kens  of  Breslau,  Friedrich  and  Gams  of  Munich,  and  others,  to 
whose  works  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  for  reference,  are 
well  known.  The  abridgment  of  church  history  by  Groene  is 
a useful  work.  F.  X.  Kraus,  Dr.  Pli.  and  Tli.,  began,  in  1872,  a 
text-book  of  church  history,  in  three  volumes,  intended  for  the 
use  of  students,  two  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared 
and  are  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Revue  Catholique  of  Lou- 
vain. 

§ 22.  Lutheran  Church  Historians . 

The  controversies  which  sprung  up  after  the  time  of  the 
Centuriators  among  Protestant  theologians  themselves,  while 
diverting  their  attention  from  the  study  of  church  history, 
directed  it  for  a time  to  objects  of  a very  different  character. 
The  labors  of  Calixt , Korthult , Ittig,  Sagittarius , Ecchenberg , 
and  J.  A.  Schmidt  were  of  some  historical  importance ; but 
little  or  no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of  church 

1 Groene,  Compendium  of  Ch.  H.  Ratisbon,  1809.  Berthes,  Hist,  of  the  Ch 
of  Christ.  Mentz,  1840—43.  2 vols.  (complete.)  Fortmann , Hist,  of  the  Ch. 

of  Christ.  Oldenburg,  1835.  Ginzel , Hist,  of  the  2h.  Vien.  1846,  sq.  (to 
692.)  Sporschil , Popular  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Christ.  Leipzig,  1846 — 48.  3 vols. 
(complete.)  Stiefel henjen,  Freiburg,  1SG0.  2 cd.  4to.  1809. 

3 The  former  published  at  Frankfort  and  Mentz,  1840-50,  4 vols.;  the  latte! 
at  Freiburg,  1847-54.  12  vols.  [Translated  into  French  by  Canon  J.  Goeschler. 
24  vols.  Paris.  The  third  French  edition,  in  26  vols.,  8vo,  is  now  complete 
A second  revised  edition, German  announced. — Tr.] 
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history  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
learned  but  fanatical  Arnold 1 gave  a fresh  impulse  to  it  by 
the  publication  of  his  history  of  the  church  and  of  heresies, 
in  which  he  gives  repeated  evidence  of  his  bias  of  mind  and 
unfairness  by  frequent  attacks  on  the  clergy  and  an  unqual- 
ified defense  of  heresies.  The  gentle  Weismann 2 was  the 
most  prominent  among  his  opponents. 

The  writings  of  Mosheim ,3  a professor  at  Gottingen,  exer- 
cised a far  greater  influence,  and  contributed  not  a little  to 
the  advancement  both  of  scientific  historical  investigation 
and  methodical  treatment.  Besides  being  very  well  versed 
in  philosophy,  philology,  and  history,  and  having  an  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  numismata,  he  conceived  clearly,  and 
wrote  elegantly. 

The  many  works  of  the  Walchs , father  and  son,  the  one 
at  Jena  and  the  other  at  Göttingen,  are  valuable  for  the 
abundant  and  reliable  references  they  contain,  and  the  almost 
indispensable  material  they  furnish  for  church  history.4 

Sender ,5  on  the  coutrary,  though  he  did  something  to  ad- 
vance the  critical  study  of  church  history,  is  entirely  too  ex- 
acting, and  his  cynical  rationalism  distorts  historical  facts  and 
«trips  them  of  interest. 

The  numerous  works  of  Matthias  Schroeckh 6 are  pervaded 


1 Arnold,  Impartial  Hist  of  the  Church  and  of  Heresies  (to  1688).  Francft. 
1699.  2 vols.  f.  Moat  complete  ed.  Schaffhausen,  1740.  3 vols.  f.  Conf. 
AugustCs,  Arnold,  and  Neander  as  church  historians.  (Contributions  toward 
the  Hist  and  Statistics  of  the  Evang.  C.  H.  III.,  p.  706.  sq.)  A.  Riff,  Arnold, 
fhistorien  de  l’eglise.  Strasb.  1847. 

'Weumann,  introd.  in  memorab.  eccl.  hist  (Tübg.  1718),  Hal.  1745.  2 T.  4to. 

1 Mosheim,  Institutt.  hist  eccl.  antiq.  et  recent,  libb.  4.  Helmst.  (1754,  4to.) 
1164, 4to.  There  were  commenced,  simultaneously,  two  German  editions  and 
continuations  by  J.  A.  Ch.  (“by  some  one”),  Lps.  1769,  sq.  9 vols.  (for  the 
unlearned);  better  by  J.  Bud.  Schlegel , Heiibronn,  1770-88,  6 vols.,  with  the 
continuation  of  the  eighteenth  century  (for  the  learned).  Comment  de  reb. 
Christianor.  ante  Constant.  M.  Helmst.  1753.  4to. 

‘The  principal  work  of  Ch.  W.  Fr.  Walch , Sketch  of  a complete  history  of 
heresies,  schisms,  and  religious  controversies.  Lps.  1762,  sq.  11  vols.  (to  the 
iconoclasts.) 

*Historiae  eccl.  selecta  capita.  Hal.  1767,  sq.  3 T.  Useful  epitome  of  Ch. 
H.  Hal.  1773,  sq.  3 parts.  Christian  Annuary.  Hal.  1782.  2 parts. 

1 Schroeckh . Christian  Ch.  H.  (to  Luther),  1768-1803.  35  parts.  2 ed.  Parts 
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with  a better  spirit,  and  give  evidence  of  indefatigable  industry. 
Their  merits  have  won  for  the  author  a lasting  reputation,  but 
liis  dry,  vulgar,  and  prolix  style  makes  it  a task  to  read  him 
Notwithstanding  the  well-meant  efforts  of  Sc*hroeckh,‘the 
direction  given  to  church  history  by  Semler  seemed  more 
congenial  to  the  public  taste.  It  was  evident  that  the  spirit 
of  modern  rationalism  was  gaining  strength,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  rob  the  Church  of  all  that  made  her 
beautiful  and  sublime. 

The  leaders  of  this  school  represented  church  history  as  a 
mixture  of  superstition,  fanaticism,  and  misrepresentation. 
As  it  requires  a mind  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Christi- 
anity to  properly  appreciate  the  facts  of  its  history,  it  is  very 
natural  that  men  like  these,  with  feelings  entirely  hostile  to 
its  spirit,  should,  in  writing  of  it,  totally  degrade  the  subject. 
Henke 1 and,  to  some  extent,  Spittler 2 wrote  in  the  same  tone. 
Christian  Schmidt?  was  more  judicious.  The  works  of 
Planck ,4  of  Göttingen,  a writer  imbued  with  a very  different 
spirit,  though  too  diffuse  in  style,  are  Christian  in  tone,  and 
impartial  in  judgment.  Stäudlin?  his  colleague  and  pupil,  is 
distinguished  for  the  same  qualities,  and  is  a writer  of  some 
reputation.  Neander ,6  a professor  at  Berlin,  a temperate 

writer  and  deep  thinker,  and  also  a pupil  of  Planck , gave  to 

1-13,  1772-1802.  Ch.  H.  since  the  Reformation.  Lps.  1804-12.  10  parts 
(parts  9 and  10  by  Tzschirner). 

lHenkc,  Univ.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Braunschweig,  1788,  sq.  8 
vols.  First  and  second  parts  in  five  editions.  The  last  edition  revised  and 
continued  (part  7-8)  by  J.  S.  Yaler. 

* Spittler,  Compendium  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Gotting.  1782. 
5 ed.  Brought  out  and  continued  by  Planck.  Getting.  1812. 

8 Schmidt , Manual  of  Christ.  Ch.  H.  Giessen,  1801-20.  6 parts  (to  1216),  con- 
tinued (seventh  vol.)  by  Reitberg.  Giessen,  1834. 

4 Planck , Hist,  of  Christian  Society.  Hanover,  1803,  sq.  5 vols.  History 
of  the  origin  and  variations  of  Protestant  doctriue  to  the  formula  of  concord. 
Lps.  1791-1800.  6 vols. 

bStaudlin , Univ.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Hanover,  1806.  6 ed.  By 
Holz  hausen,  1833. 

6 Neander,  at  first  monographies  on  Emperor  Julian ; the  Gnostic  systems; 
Tertullian;  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Chrysostom;  then  Universal  Hist,  of  the  Christ 
Rel.  and  Church.  Hambg.  1825-52.  6 vols.  (complete  to  1294,  fragmentary 
after  his  death  to  1517)  in  a superior  and  also  a cheaper  edition.  4 ed.  Vola 
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church  history  a more  scientific  character  than  his  master, 
and  delighted  in  bringing  out  the  inner  and  hidden  life  of 
religion,  which  up  to  his  time  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
He  shows  a deep  knowledge  and  critical  appreciation  of  the 
facts  of  church  history,  and  in  presenting  heresies  and  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  them,  is  just-  and  considerate;  but  his 
prejudice  is  very  manifest,  and  quite  beyond  his  control, 
when  he  speaks  distinctly  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Guericke 
reduced  Neander’s  larger  works  and  lectures  to  the  form  of  a 
compendium,  following  his  author  to  the  time  of  Luther,  af- 
ter which  he  thrusts  him  aside,  and  writes  with  the  strong  bias 
of  a zealous  Lutheran.  Lindner ,*  of  Leipzig,  who  wrote  in  the 
same  spirit,  gave  special  attention  to  the  historical  development 
of  dogmatic  truth.  Jacobi , of  Berlin,  and  Schaff,  in  America, 
imitated  in  their  histories  the  general  features  of  Neander.1 
The  large  work  of  Engelhard?  is  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  a 
good  specimen  of  historical  style.  Lanz,K  after  he  had  made 
some  valuable  researches  relative  to  the  history  of  Eusebius, 
left  off  the  task,  and  published  at  Jena  a short  work  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  original  documents  which  had  come 
in  hi3  way  during  the  course  of  his  labors.  His  design  was 
fully  carried  out  by  Gieselef*  (f  1854),  whose  researches  brought 
to  light  many  old  works  on  particular  subjects  of  church  his- 
tory, which  he  was  not  slow  to  turn  to  the  best  account. 
Ease ,6  a professor  at  Jena,  was  the  author  of  a compendium 

M.  Conf.  Kling , A.  Neander;  Hagenbach,  Neander*  s merits  in  Ch.  H. 
(Studies  and  Criticisms,  1851,  Nos.  2 and  3.)  Krabbe , A.  Neander.  Hambg. 
1851 

1 Guericke.  Manual  of  Univ.  Ch.  H.  Halle  (1833),  9 ed.  1866.  Lindner , Text- 
book of  Christ.  Church  Hist.  Lps.  1848,  sq. 

'Jacobi,  Text-book  of  Ch.  H.  Berlin,  1850.  Vol.  1 (to  590).  Schaff \ Hist 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Mercersburg  and  Lps.  (2  ed.)  1854.  Vol.  I. 

'Engelhardt,  Manual  of  Ch.  H.  Erlangen,  1833.  3vols.  Vol.  IV.  Erlangen, 
1834,  gives  the  sources  of  information,  literature,  and  additions. 

4Do7iz,  de  Eusebio  Caesar., etc.  See  above,  p.  35,  n.  3.  The  same , Text-book 
of  Christian  Ch.  H.  Jena,  1818-26.  2 vols. 

iGiacleri  Text-book  of  Ch.  H.  Bonn,  1823-57.  5 vols.  (to  1848,  of  Vol 
L 4 ed.) 

•Base,  Text-book  of  Ch.  H.  Lps.  1834.  8 ed.  1858.  Conf.  Ilase,  Theological 
controversy.  Lps.  1836,  p.  114.  Matter , histoire  du  Christianisme  et  de  la 
■ociet*  ihrStieune,  ed.  2.  Paris,  1838.  4 vols.  Niedner,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
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of  church  history,  written  in  a pleasing  style,  and  containing 
striking  portraits  of  remarkable  personages  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  different  epochs  of  church  history,  and  of 
the  events  .which  made  them  remarkable.  Matter , of  Stras- 
bourg, a contemporary  of  Hase,  published  a church  history, 
which  met  a favorable  reception,  Niedner  (fl865),  a pro- 
fessor at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  wrote  a complete  manual,  the 
style  of  which  is  very  heavy.  The  church  history  of  Kurtz , 
of  Dorpat,  is  both  comprehensive  and  detailed,  and  evinces 
on  the  part  of  the  author  an  ingenuous  candor,  great  indus- 
try, and  a thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Gfroerer ,*  a professor  at  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau,  to  write  a church  history  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  at- 
tractive to  all  classes  of  readers ; but  as  he  progressed,  this 
plan  was  given  up.  The  work  is,  nevertheless,  very  valuable 
for  the  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  it  contains,  illus- 
trative of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  early  church  history  of  Dr.  Fr.  Christian  Baur , mod- 
eled after  the  notorious  Life  of  Jesus,  by  David  Straussy  is 
replete  with  irreverent  criticism,  and  pervaded  with  the  ra- 
tionalistic principles  of  the  new  school  of  Tubingen,  which 
attempts  to  account  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church  by  natural  causes,  and  entirely 
rejects  any  interposition  of  Divine  Providence.  His  super- 
ficial wrritings  contain  ample  proof  of  his  arbitrary  falsifica- 
tions of  history,  his  narrow-minded  bigotry,  and  his  silly  and 
glaring  attempts  to  mislead  by  sophistry.  He  is  indebted  to 
Gieseler  for  the  facts  of  the  second  and  third  periods  of 
church  history,  and  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  unless  it 
be  for  the  tolerably  full  statement  he  has  given  of  the  pres- 

Church,  being  a text-book.  Lps.  1846.  Kurtz , Compendium  of  Ch.  H.  G ed. 
Mitau,  18G6.  Manual  of  Univ.  Ch.  II.  Mitau,  1853,  sq.  Planned  for  3 vols. 
(incomplete.) 

1 Gfroerer,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Stuttg.  1841,  sq.  4 vols.  (par- 
tially to  1056.)  History  of  the  Carlovingians.  Freiburg,  1848.  2 vols.  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  Schaffh.  1856,  sq.  7 vols.  Baur , Christianity  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  during  the  first  three  centuries  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
century.  Tübing.  1853-59.  2 vols.  of  Vol.  I.  3 ed.  Tübing.  1863.  For  the 

middle  ages  and  modern  times,  3 vols.,  Tübiüg.  1861-63.  Hasse,  Ch.  H.  ed.  by 
Kohler.  Lps.  1864.  In  three  divisions. 
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eut  condition  of  theology.  1 hough  he  seems  tolerably  satis- 
fied with  the  account  he  gives  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  state 
of  theology  in  most  recent  times,  it  is  very  far  from  correct. 
The  posthumous  lectures  of  Prof.  Hasse , of  Bonn,  edited  by 
Koehler , are,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  by  a spirit  of 
honest  historical  inquiry,  and  a fair  criticism  of  ecclesiastical 
literature.  His  treatise  on  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  is  remark- 
able for  general  honesty  and  fairness.  The  abridgments 
of  Schroeckh,1 *  Augusti ,*  Rehm  and  Schmid 3 of  Erlangen, 
and  fhe  Synchronistic  Tables,4  are  very  convenient  summa- 
ries of  church  history.  Finally,  Herzog's  Encyclopedia  of 
the  Protestant  Church  and  Theology  gives  the  fullest  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  relating  to  church  history.5  This  grand 
work  was  suggested  by  Fuhrmann' s small  Dictionary  of  the 
Religion  and  Church  of  Christ.6 

§ 23.  Historians  of  the  Reformed  Church . 

The  greater  number  of  the  theologians  of  this  church  be- 
gan by  writing  controversial  treatises  on  the  particular  doc- 
trines and  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  which  were 
directed  equally  against  Lutherans  and  Catholics.  Among 
the  best  known  of  these  authors  are  Blondel , DailU  (Dal- 
locus),  Aubertin , and  Jean  Claude . The  two  last  named 

wrote  the  History  of  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Anglican  bishop,  Pearson , Cave , Bingham , Dodwell , 
Beveridge , Usher , Grabe , and  Voss,  are  kuown  for  their  pro- 
found studies  of  Christian  antiquities  and  literature. 

Beausobre  wrote  a treatise  on  Maniclieism ; Levfant,  a 
history  of  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  and  many 

lSchrMh}  hist,  relig.  et  eccles.  Bcrl.  1777.  ed.  VII.  cura  Marhei necke, 
lk-*,  in  usum  praelect.  catholicorum  reformats  et  aucta  a P.  Gottfr.  Lumper , 
Augustae  Yindelic.  1788. 

xAugu»ti,  hist.  eccl.  epitome.  Lps.  18114. 

* Rehm , Abridgment  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church.  Marburg,  1835. 
H.  Schmid , Text-book  of  Ch.  H.  Nordlg.  1851. 

4Sach  were  furnished  by  Vater.  Halle,  1803.  6 ed.  by  Thilo,  1833.  C 
Shocnc,  Berol.  1828.  Hald,  Havn.  1830.  Dam , Jena,  1838.  Lange%  Jena, 
1841.  Douai , Lps.  1S41. 

‘Hamburg,  1855-1864,  in  18  vols.,  with  2 supplem.  vola. 

•Halle,  1826-1829,  3 vols. 
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others;  Hottinger 1 * began  a universal  church  history,  in 
which  his  constant  aim  was  to  blacken  the  Catholic  Church ; 
James  Basnage*  wrote  a church  history  with  the  purpose  of 
refuting  Bossuet,and  Samuel  Basnage 3 made  a similar  attempt 
against  Baronius ; Venema4  and  Spanheim5 *  wrote  in  abetter 
temper;  Turretin * Jablonski ,7 * 9  Thyme*  Münscher?  Hofstede 
de  Groot ,10  and  Royaards , published  useful  and  practical 
abridgments. 

The  lectures  of  Schleiermacher , collected  from  his  posthu- 
mous writings,  though  only  fragmentary,  abound  in  fine 
passages,  are  free  from  vague  generalities,  and  show  the 
author’s  preference  for  accurate  and  precise  knowledge.  The 
History  of  the  Reformation,  by  Professor  Hagenbach , in 
which  he  elegantly  and  graphically  delineates  the  genius  of 
Christianity  in  early,  medieval,  and  modern  times,  and 
the  History  of  Dogmas  by  the  same  author,  a work  replete 
with  theological  learning,  were  both  very  favorably  received 
by  the  public. 

Böhringer , a preacher  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  wrote  a 
church  history  in  a series  of  biographies  in  a pleasing  and 
graceful  style,  which,  though  evincing  considerable  knowledge 
of  theology,  is  disfigured  by  a bitterly  aspersive  rationalism 
and  dishonest  misrepresentations  of  the  character  and  prac- 
tices of  Catholics.  W.  Zimmermann , following  the  example 
set  by  Neander,  gave  special  prominence  to  the  interior  life 

1 Hottinger,  hist.  eccl.  N.  T.  Hann.  and  Tigur.  1655  sq.  9 T. 

*/.  Basnage , hist,  de  l’dglise  depuis  J.  Chr.  Rotterd.  1699.  2 T.  £ 

*S.  Basnage , annales  politico-eeclesiastici.  Rotterd.  1706.  4 T.  f. 

4 V enema,  institutt.  hist  eccl.  N.  T.  Lugd.  1773  sq.  5 T.  4to  (to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century). 

bSpanheim,  hist.  eccl.  (opp.  Lugd.  Batav.  1701,  p.  481-1919.) 

*Turretini,  hist.  eccl.  compend.  Genev.  1734.  Ex  ed.  Jo.  Simonis.  HaL 
1750. 

7 Jablonski , inst  hist.  eccl.  Frcfl.  ad  Viadrura,  1753.  2 vols.  III.  T.,  by 
Siosch  and  Schikedam.  Hal.  1767-86. 

BT/njm,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Events  of  the  Christian  Church.  Berlin, 
1800  sq.  2 vols. 

9Münscher,  Text-book  of  Christian  Ch.  H.  Marbg.  (1804.)  3 ed.  1826. 

l0Hofstede  de  Groot,  institutt.  hist.  eccl.  chr.  Gron.  1835.  Itoyaards , com 
pend.  hi°t  eccl.  chr.  in  usum  scholar,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1841  sq. 
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of  religion.1  Merle  (TAubigni,  of  Geneva,  wrote  in  French 
an  extravagant  and  enthusiastic  History  of  the  Reformation.* 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Euglish  who  have  treated 
portions  of  church  history  with  great  learning  and  ability 
should  have  studied  it  as  a whole  so  little  and  so  superficially. 
Milner 3 wrote  more  fully  than  any  other,  but  in  a tone  en- 
tirely Methodistical,  and  more  with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
piety  than  knowledge.  Gregory 4 and  the  Presbyterian  Haw- 
ns wrote  only  on  such  portions  of  church  history  as  seemed 
both  attractive  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  educated 
classes. 

Among  those  who  separated  from  the  Reformed  Church, 
histories  were  written  by  the  Arians,  Christopher  Sand  and 
William  Whiston;  by  the  Arminian,  John  Clericus  (le  Clerc); 
and  by  the  Independent,  Joseph  Priestley: 5 A fresh  impulse 
has  very  recently  been  given  to  the  study  of  church  history 
by  the  Anglo-Catholic  or  Tractarian  movement.  Pusey,  New- 
man, Waddington , Burton , Milman , Jarvis , Isaac  Taylor , Wm. 
Palmer , and  others  have  written  on  church  history  in  Great 
Britain ; and,  in  America,  Henry  C.  Smith , Dr.  Alexander , 
Dr.  Jno.  W.  Nevin , and  others  not  so  well  known. 

1 Schleiermacher,  Hist  of  the  Christ.  Church,  edited  by  Bonneli.  Berlin,  18-10. 
Hagatbach  on  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Reformation.  Lps.  1834,  sq. 
6 voll.  2 ed.  1851,  sq.  Ancient  Ch.  H.  (1857.)  2 ed.  1854,  2 parts.  The 

Middle  Ages,  1860,  2 parts.  Ch.  H.  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries (1848),  3 ed.  1856.  Text-book  of  the  Hist,  of  Dogmas  (1840),  4 ed.,  1857. 
Botkringer,  Ch.  H.  in  biographies.  Zurich,  1842,  sq.  2 vols.  ;n  7 divisions  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  A second  edition  commenced  in  1861.  Zimmermann , 
Hist  of  the  Life  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Stuttg.  1857.  2 vols. 

* Merle  <f  Aubignd,  Hist,  de  la  reform,  du  16.  siede.  Paris,  1835,  sq.  Germ, 
ed.  Elberfeld.  5 vols. 

*MiUcr,  History  of  the  Church,  translated  into  German  by  Mortimer.  Lps 
1803,  iq.  2 ed.  Gnadau,  1819.  5 vols.  (to  1530.)  English  continuation  by 
Xtbbing.  T.  1.  London,  1839. 

1 Gregory , Hist  of  the  Christ  Church.  London,  1794.  2 vols. 

*Ckr.  Sandii,  .ucleus  h.  e.  exhibitus  in  hist.  Arianor.  III.  iibb.  comprehensa. 
Coemopoli  (L  e.  Amsterdam),  1686.  Colon.  (Amsterd.)  1676.  Whiston,  Sacred 
Hutory  of  the  G.  and  N.  T.  Lond.  1745  (to  Constantine).  Clerici,  h.  e.  duor. 
primor.  aChr.  n.  saeculor.  Amstel.  1716.  Hagae  Comitum.  1743.  Priestleyi 
General  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Birmingham,  1790.  2 T. 
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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 
CHRISTIANITY,  FOR  WHICH  IT  WAS  THE 
PREPARATION. 

To  fully  understand  the  development  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  from  the  time  of  her  establishment,  and  to  present  a 
clear  idea  of  her  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a view  of 
the  state  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  world  at  the  date 
of  her  entrance  into  it. 

The  religion  of  Christ,  supernatural  in  origin,  and  includ- 
ing in  its  wide  charity  mankind  in  every  age  and  country, 
necessarily  came  in  conflict  with  all  preexisting  popular 
creeds.  Still,  there  existed  among  these  ideas  common  to  both, 
which  served  as  connecting  links  between  the  two,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christianity  into  the  world 
“ in  the  fullness  of  time”  This  is  manifest  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews.  They  were  in  possession  of  the  true  religion,  and 
had  received  the  law  and  the  promise  of  the  Messiah.  These 
truths  and  promises  were  preserved  among  them,  either  by 
direct  interposition  of  God,  or  by  ordinances  given  through 
the  prophets  and  the  priesthood  of  the  law. 

Even  in  Paganism  were  to  be  found  links  which  connected 
it  more  or  less  directly  with  Christianity.  In  the  philosoph- 
ical systems  and  in  the  popular  creeds,  which  professed  a be- 
lief in  the  gods,  lay  hidden  the  germs  of  certain  truths,  just 
as  in  the  moral  code  of  every  nation  some  virtues  are  recog- 
nized and  held  in  honor.  This  morality  is  more  pure  and 
sensitive,  and  the  germs  of  truth  more  definite  and  promi- 
nent, the  further  back  we  go,  till  finally  traces  of  Monothe- 
ism may  be  met  with  almost  everywhere.  For  this  reason, 
Christ  solemnly  proclaimed  that  lie  “ came  not  to  destroy  the 
law,  but  to  fulfill  it,” 1 and  said  that  lie  might  be  likened  to  a 

^att.  v,  17.  (ß2) 
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master  of  a house  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasures 
new  things  and  old,1  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Christianity 
and  the  Church  of  Christ  are  at  once  both  new  and  old,  their 
very  office  being  to  restore  man  to  his  original  state . Sts . 
Epiphanias  and  Augustine  on  this  account  trace  the  origin 
of  Christianity  and  the  Church  back  to  the  creation.2  Since, 
however, the  primitive  revealed  religion,  with  its  accompany- 
ing rites  and  ceremonies,  had  been  greatly  corrupted,  and  well 
nigh  entirely  lost  among  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  and 
had  on  this  account  to  be  restored  to  its  original  purity  by  the 
Son  of  God,  we  may,  with  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  recog- 
nize in  the  times  anterior  to  Christianity  only  the  elements, 
or  with  Eusebius , only  the  preparation  for  the  introduction,  of 
Christianity  ; while  the  complete  establishment  of  the  Church 
U the  work  of  Christ  alone.  These  divergencies  and  points  of 
contact  greatly  influenced  the  destinies  of  the  Church  from 
the  time  of  her  establishment,  accelerated  or  retarded  her 
growth,  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the  world,  were  the 
elements  of  disturbances  that  sprang  up  within  her  own 
bosom,  and  stamped  their  character  distinctly  upon  her. 

It  appears  necessary,  therefore,  if  we  would  present  a 
philosophical  view  of  church  history,  to  take  a rapid  review 

1 Matt  xiii,  52. 

* Epipkaniu*  says:  V w niariq  ifnroTuTtvptvr]  tv  rfj  aprt  ayi?  tov  Stob  KadoXiicrj 
nOrjCia,  dr'  apxVi  ovoa  *ai  varepov  7ra?uv  aTTOKahvtyStlaa.  r<p  yäp  ßnv'Xop.kvu  <pt%aAfyduf 
i W apxr)  •zavruv  iortv  rj  KaOo/uKtj  koi  äyia  tKKÄyoia  (haeres.  lib.  I.  nr.  V).  (The 
faith  now  naturalized  in  the  present  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  God  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  was  afterward  again  revealed ; for  to  him  who  wishes  to 
«e  the  truth,  the  Catholic  and  Holy  Church  is  the  beginning  of  ail  things.)  In 
like  manner,  St  Augustin,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  XVIII,  c.  51,  sub  finem:  “Sic  in 
hoc  gaeculo,  in  his  diebus  malis,  non  solum  a tempore  praesentiae  Christi  et 
Apostolorum  ejus,  sed  ab  ipso  Abel,  quem  primum  justum  impius  frater  occidit, 
et  deioceps  usque  in  hujus  saecuii  finem  inter  persecutiones  mundi  et  consola* 
nones  Dei  peregvinando  procurrit  Ecclesia."  And  in  his  first  book  of  Retrec* 
boos,  chap.  13,  he  says:  “Res  ipsa,  quae  nunc  Christiana  religio  nuncupatur, 
erat  et  apud  antiquos,  nec  defuit  abinitio  generis  humani.quousqueipse Chrisms 
▼eairet  in  carue;  unde  vera  religio,  quae  jam  erat,  coepit  appeilari  Christiana." 
Resting  on  this  fundamental  truth,  Abbi  Rohrbacher , following  in  the  wake  ol 
former  church  historians,  such  as  Natalis  Alexander,  Graveson,  Stolberg,  etc., 
has  drawn  the  time  before  Christ  into  the  exposition  of  Christian  Church  His* 
tory,  as  historia  ecclesiastica  Veteris  Testamcnti. 
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of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  prior  U 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITIO* 
OF  THE  PAGANS  AND  JEWS  AT  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

“ You  were  without  God — you  were  dead.”  Ephea.  ii.  1;  v.  12;  Conf.  Rom.  I.  21-25.  Th< 
acepter  »ball  not  be  taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a ruler  from  Hia  thigh,  till  He  come  that  i»  tc 
be  sent,  and  He  ahall  be  the  expectation  of  nation«.”  Gen.  xlix.  10.  "And  I will  move  all  na 
lions;  and  the  Dmind  of  ail  nation»  shall  come."  Aggeua.  ii.  8;  Conf.  Isai.  xi.  10;  xlii.  G. 

Sources  of  Information. — Eusebius , in  the  irpo-apaoKevrj  evayyehKf/,  libb-  XV 
ed.  Vigerus , Paris,  1628;  ed.  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1843  (lib.  I— VI) ; ed.  Dindorf 
Lps.  1867.  St.  Augustine,  in  the  first  ten  books  of  the  City  of  God,  libb.  XXII 
ed.  ster.  Lps.  (1825)  1863.  2 T.  Translated  into  English  by  Rev.  M.  Dods 
M.  A.,  Edinburgh,  1871.  2 vols.  8vo.  (Tr.)  German  translation,  Cologne,  1850 
2 vols.  8vo.  Conf.  \Reinkens , the  Philosophy  of  History  in  St.  Augustine 
Schaff  hausen;  1866.  +* Rohrbacher,  Universal  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.  German  edition  by  Huelskamp  and  Rump.  Münster,  1860-63, 
pts.  1-3. 

Works. — *Creuzer , Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  Ancient  Nations,  especially 
the  Greeks.  Lps.  (1810  and  1819,  sqq.)  2 ed.  1837.  4 vols.  For  the  op- 
posite view;  Lobeck , Aglaophamus.  2 vols.  Regiom.  1829.  Welker,  Greek 
Mythology.  3 vols.  Goetting.  1857-63.  F.  Jacobs,  Paganism  and  Christian- 
ity, miscellaneous  writings.  Vol.  VI.  Lps.  1837.  Naegelsbach , Post-Homeric 
Theology  of  Grecian  popular  belief.  Nuernberg,  1857.  Curtius , Olympia. 
Berlin,  1Ö52.  Preller,  Greek  Mythology.  2 vols.  Lps.  1854.  (Tr.)  \*J.  Go^rts. 
History  of  the  Myths  of  the  Asiatic  World.  Heidelberg,  1810.  2 vols.  Slttl  r, 
Religious  Systems  of  Pagan  Nations.  Berlin,  1837.  f Stiefelhagen,  Theolog) 
of  Paganism.  Ratisbon,  1858.  Tholuck,  Nature  and  Moral  Influence  of  Pa- 
ganism. ( Neanders  Memorabilia  of  the  History  of  Christianity,  vol.  I.) 
\Sepp,  Paganism.  Ratisbon,  1853.  3 vols.  With  de  Maistre’s  motto,  “ Who 
will  interpret  for  us  mythology  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  all  Christian  veri- 
ties prefigured  in  it.”  + *Dd‘llinger,  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile : The  Fore-courts 
of  Christianity.  Ratisbon,  1857.  f Gjorer,  Primitive  History  of  Mankind. 
Schaffhausen,  1855.  2 yols.  \ Möller,  Primeval  History : the  People  of  God, 
the  Nations  of  the  East.  Freiburg,  1862 

§ 24.  The  True  Idea  of  Paganism . 

f * Möhler,  Paganism  (histor.  polit.  papers,  Vol  II).  t * Rücken,  Traditions  of 
the  human  race,  or  the  primitive  manifestation  of  God  among  men.  Münster, 
1855.  Kuhn,  Opposition  of  Paganism  and  Christianity  in  their  moral  views  ol 
the  world.  Tübingen  Quarterly,  year  18-41,  n.  2.)  Fabri,  Origin  of  Paganism 
and  object  of  missions  among  Pagans.  Bonn,  1859. 

Before  inquiring  particularly  what  constitutes  the  prepar- 
ation for  Christianity,  and  what  were  the  points  of  contact 
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fbetween  it  and  Paganism,  it  may  be  well  to  gain  an  idea  of 
the  latter  sufficiently  accurate  and  comprehensive  to  guaran- 
tee a fair  and  just  appreciation  of  it. 

According  to  some,  Paganism  is  a state  perfectly  natural  to 
man,  and  indispensable  as  a preparatory  condition  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind;  or,  as  it  pleases  some,  to 
term  it,  “ the  virgin  bloom  of  nature”  the  legitimate  and 
necessary  outcome  of  which  is  Christianity. 

A second  view,  and  one  directly  opposed  to  the  preceding, 
will  admit  neither  truth  in  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Pagans 
nor  aught  of  good  in  their  lives.1 

There  is  a third  view,  which  takes  a middle  course  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  is  based  upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul,* 
who  affirms  that  the  Pagans  enjoyed  a partial  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  gradually  lost  that  little,  and  became,  on  this  ac- 
count, more  and  more  corrupt  and  immoral.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  testimony  which  Paganism  has  borne  to  its  own 
character.  Ancient  traditions  make  constant  reference  to  a 
golden  age , which,  though  never  to  return,  is  a perpetual 
theme  with  the  poets,  who  represent  it  as  the  peaceful,  happy, 
and  glorious  epoch  of  the  human  race. 

Similar  references  to  some  past  age  of  happiness  may  be 
found  in  the  traditions  of  every  nation,  and  imply  a con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  a trespass  against  the  gods  by  which 
former  bliss  was  forfeited,  and  the  grievous  evils  that  after- 
ward came  upon  the  world  entailed. 

The  golden  age,  the  first  of  the  world  during  which,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  Cronos  wielded  the  scepter,  differed  materially 
from  the  silver  and  brazen  ages,  but  still  more  from  the  age 
of  iron,  so  replete  with  misery  to  the  human  race. 

1 This  is  the  view  of  symbolic  Protestantism ; wherefore  Melanchthon,  in  his 
loc.  thocL,  declared:  Esto  fuerit  quaedam  in  Socrate  constantia,  in  Xenocrate 
. castitas,  in  Zenone  temperantia,  non  debent  pro  veris  virtutibus  sed  pro  vitiis 
haben.  It  is  against  this  view  the  council  of  Trent  protested,  declaring:  Si 
quis  dixerit,  opera  omnia,  quae  ante  justificationcm  bunt,  quacunque  rations 
haul,  vere  esse  peccata  et  odium  Dei  mereri,  aut  quanto  vebementius  quis  niti* 
tur  m disponere  a * gratiam  tanto  gravius  peccare — anathema  sit  (Sess.  VL 
can.  7.) 

’Korn.  i.  17-32. 
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During  the  golden  age  men  lived  like  gods ; their  minds 
were  without  care,  their  bodies  exempt  from  toil,  and  their 
days  spent  in  one  continued  round  of  banqueting  and  pleasure. 
They  enjoyed  in  peace  the  fruits  which  the  earth  produced 
spontaneously  and  in  abundance.  After  a time,  Cronos  and 
the  Titans,  aided  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  Cyclops 
and  IIecatoncheir8,  rebelled  against  heaven,  and  were  speedily 
punished  for  their  temerity.  Cronos  was  stripped  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  the  golden  age  came  to  an  end.  The  myth 
of  Prometheus  is  probably  of  similar  origin.  He  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  company  of  the  gods  on  account  of  ingrati- 
tude, and  Pandora,  a woman  formed  of  earth  and  water  by 
Hephaestos,  completed  his  ruin. 

Legends  of  the  various  ages  of  the  world  are  also  found 
among  the  Roman  and  Italic  nations  in  pretty  much  the 
same  form,  with  the  exception  that  Saturn  takes  the  place  of 
Cronos. 

In  the  ancient  myths  of  northern  nations,  the  Ases,  who 
are  sometimes  represented  as  gods,  and  at  others  as  men,  are 
said  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  priv 
ilege  of  dwelling  in  Asgard,  or  paradise,  from  which  the} 
were  excluded  on  account  of  their  excessive  love  of  mone}' 
and  woman’s  lust. 

There  exist  in  Asia  still  more  striking  evidences  ot  this 
tradition.  The  Hindoo  legend  enumerates  four  ages  of  the 
world,  the  first  of  which  is  the  age  of  truth,  when  Brahma, 
the  first  man,  lived,  who,  because  of  his  pride,  was  expelled 
from  Brahmapatna,  or  paradise. 

A tradition  has  been  preserved  among  the  Chinese  sect  of 
Tao-tse,  according  to  which  men,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  are 
said  to  have  lived  in  a state  of  perfect  happiness  and  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  brute  creation.  The  legend  goes  on  to 
say  that  after  they  had  enjoyed  this  felicity  for  many  genera- 
tions, Fo-hi,  begotten  of  a dragon  that  came  out  of  the  deep> 
acquired  knowledge,  which  instantly  dispelled  their  happiness. 

The  Zendavesta , or  holy  books,  of  the  Persians,  also  give 
four  ages  of  the  world,  during  the  first  of  which  the  land 
created  by  Ormuzd  is  represented  as  the  abode  of  peace  and 
plenty;  but  the  first  men  suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded 
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by  Ahriman,  and  lost,  in  consequence,  “ the  hundred  happi- 
nesses” which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  ancient  traditions  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and 
America,  though  scanty  and  incomplete,  contain  substan- 
tially the  same  belief,1  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  all 
nations  have  divided  their  history  into  at  least  two  periods, 
during  the  first  of  which  man  is  represented  as  enjoying  a 
more  perfect  state  of  existence,  and  during  the  second,  as 
having,  through  his  own  fault,  lapsed  from  it  into  Paganism. 
And  this  view  receives  stronger  confirmation  in  proportion  as 
the  historical  account  of  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
condition  of  the  Pagan  world  becomes  more  full  and  precise. 
Owing  to  the  prevailing  corruption,  the  living  knowledge  of 
the  One  True  God , once  possessed  by  man,  gradually  died 
away,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  save  a vague  memory 
and  an  indefinite  longing,  till  finally  the  traditions  that  inter- 
preted the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker,  like 
strains  of  music  issuing  from  some  far-off  paradise,  fell 
unheeded  upon  minds  stained  with  sin;  and  the  full  glory  of 
primitive  revelation  faded  away  into  the  misty  twilight  of 
error.1 

After  man  had  become  estranged  from  God,  the  grandest 
and  most  sublime  object  that  could  occupy  his  mind  was  na- 
ture and  nature's  works;  and  he  contemplated  with  wonder 
her  unvarying  manifestations,  whether  as  the  bearers  of  bless- 
ings or  the  messengers  of  destruction.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  man,  having  lost,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  the  only  means  of  properly  interpreting  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  nature,  should  have  worshiped  these  as  the  ob- 
jects most  worthy  of  his  reverence,  and  deified  the  power  of 
reproduction.  God  was  thenceforth  either  wholly  identified 
with  nature,  a belief  which  resulted  in  Pantheism  and  Ema- 
nation^ or  a Dualism  was  introduced,  which  admitted  a prin- 


*For  particulars,  see  Lücken,  p.  74-126. 

'Crtuzcr,  Symbolism,  2 ed.  Yol.  I.  pp.  11,  12:  11  But  I hold  fast  to  my  main 
point  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  a primitive  pure 
knowledge  and  worship  of  One  God,  in  relation  to  which  all  subsequent  relig- 
ions appear  the  broken  and  paled  rays  compared  with  the  full  effulgence 
of  the  son.” 
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ciple  of  evil  equal  in  power  with  God,  and  coeternal  in  dura- 
tion, but  in  direct  antagonism  to  Him.  Nay,  more,  the 
demons,  or  subordinate  spirits,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature 
shared  the  divine  homage ; and  hence  arose  the  worship  of 
the  stars,  the  apotheosis  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  ado- 
ration of  animals,  and  a gloomy  and  degrading  fetichism,  or 
prostration  before  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  In  this  way  the 
idea  of  a God  essentially  one  was  well-nigh  lost;  and  if  it 
still  lingered  among  certain  nations,  it  was  only  by  making  a 
single  god  supreme  over  all  the  rest,  as  the  Allfadur,  or 
Father-of-all,  among  the  Germans.  But  the  being  in  whom 
this  preeminence  was  recognized  was,  by  his  very  office,  also 
elevated  to  such  a height  that  he  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
worship,  and  the  words  of  the  apostle  were  literally  fulfilled : 
“ When  they  had  known  God  they  have  not  glorified  Him  as 
God.” 

Among  the  Greeks  apd  Romans  the  only  trace  of  any  rec- 
ognition of  the  unity  of  God  was  to  be  found  in  their  abstract 
idea  of  “ Fate”  a power  which,  though  directing  the  destinies 
of  all  things  and  urging  them  on  by  a blind  and  irresistible 
necessity,  could  be  neither  understood  nor  worshiped.  The 
Pagan  idea  of  both  God  and  man  was  essentially  wrong . 
The  former  not  being  an  absolute  spirit,  could  claim  only  an 
external  worship ; and  hence  the  Pagans  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  either  spiritual  self-sacrifice  and  an  unreserved 
surrender  of  the  will  to  God,  or  an  offering  of  a clean  heart. 
Their  only  sacrifice  was  either  one  of  propitiation,  to  appease 
the  angry  gods  and  deprecate  their  favor  for  the  future,  or  of 
joyful  thanksgiving  in  acknowledgment  of  benefits.  As  Pa- 
gans had  no  conception  of  God  as  a holy  and  free  being,  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  they  should  place  before  their  minds 
ethical  considerations  as  motives  to  action ; and  it  was  on  this 
account  equally  impossible  to  find  among  them  any  traces  of 
either  humility  or  holiness,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  these 
words.  There  was  not  even  a word  in  their  languages  ade- 
quate to  express  their  meaning,  which  was  so  little  understood 
and  appreciated  that  even  in  public  acts  of  worship,  like  those 
in  honor  of  Bel  at  Babylon  and  of  Aphrodite  at  Corinth  and 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  grossest  immorality  was  prac- 
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ticed,  and  lust  personified  as  a goddess,  to  whöm  thousands 
of  priestesses  dedicated  themselves  and  did  her  honor,  by 
leading  lives  of  prostitution.  The  welfare  of  the  state  was  the 
highest  motive,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  at  times 
sufficient  to  inspire  men  to  practice  the  most  exalted  civic  vir- 
tues. And  since  Paganism  did  not  search  for  motives  outside 
of  the  finite,  man  could  not,  through  its  teachings,  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  his  supernatural  destiny,  and  he  gradually  for- 
got that  he  was  immortal.  This  fact  may  be  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  the  excessive  fear  of  death 1 so  common  among 
Pagans  and  of  the  continual  dread  of  its  approach.  Homer 
brings  out  in  many  passages  this  state  of  feeling,  with  end- 
lese  variety  of  expression.* 


“ The  race  of  man  is  as  the  race  of  leaves: 

Of  leaves,  one  generation  by  the  wind 
Is  scattered  on  the  earth ; another  soon 
In  spring’s  luxuriant  verdure  bursts  to  light 
So  with  our  race;  these  flourish,  those  decay. 

Wretched  mortals ! for  of  all  that  breathe 
And  walk  upon  the  earth,  or  creep,  is  naught 
More  wretched  than  th’  unhappy  race  of  man.” 

— The  Earl  of  Derbtfs  TransL 

Akin  to  this  erroneous  notion  of  the  destiny  of  man  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  the  existence  and  universal 
sanction  of  slavery. 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  slaves  and  the  lavish  and  reck- 
less loss  of  life  so  remarkably  exemplified  in  their  gladiato- 
rial combats,  excited  in  the  Pagan  world  no  surprise,  or  com- 
passion for  a fellow-being.  When  man  looks  upon  himself 


x\*Lasaulx , de  mortis  dominatu  in  veteres.  Monaci,  1835.  W.  Memel , 
the  Pre-Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  Lps.  1870.  2 vols.  Schneider,  the 
Idea  of  Immortality  in  the  belief  and  philosophy  of  ancient  nations.  Ratisbon, 
1870. 

* Homeric  Ilias  VI,  146,  and  XVII,  446-47.  Similarly,  Democritus , 41  Man’s 
whole  life  is  but  a protracted  illness.”  And  Sophoclis  Antigone,  vers.  1011, 
“It  is  the  com.  on  lot  of  all  men  to  sin  ” Also,  the  universal  and  oft  repeated 
saying,  44  The  greatest  blessing  is  not  to  be  born  at  all ; the  next  best  thing,  to 
die  as  soon  as  possible.”  Lactantius,  institutt  relig.  chr.  Ill,  18, 19.  Augustin. 
contra  Julian., IV.  15.  DMlinger,  Paganism,  p.  266,  sq. 
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as  only  mortal,  he  can  have  no  true  respect  for  the  real 
dignity  of  human  nature  either  in  himself  or  in  others. 

Notwithstanding  these  wild  excesses  of  Paganism,  there 
lingered  in  the  souls  of  individual  persons  traces  of  the 
divine  image  and  heavenly  aspirations  that  raised  the  heart 
to  God,  and  though  these  grew  daily  weaker  and  less  articu- 
late, they  were  never  entirely  hushed.  The  very  errors  of 
the  Pagans  and  their  belief  in  gods  proved  that  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  One  True  God,  though  fearfully  perverted,  had  not 
been  entirely  lost.  Its  preservation  was  due  to  the  lingering 
light  of  primitive  revelation,  which  the  intercourse  con- 
stantly kept  up  between  one  nation  and  another,  prevented 
from  ever  being  wholly  extinguished;  while  the  mysteries 
of  Paganism  gave  a deeper  meaning  to  both  its  own  myths 
and  the  remnants  of  early  tradition.  The  various  philo- 
sophical systems  as  such,  and  independently  of  the  peculiar 
teachings  of  each,  though  entirely  incapable  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  exercised  an  ennobling  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind,  by  raising  it  above  the  material,  and 
introducing  it  into  the  ideal  world. 

As  the  mind  expanded  under  this  elevating  influence,  the 
senseless  myths  of  the  popular  religion  gradually  lost  ground, 
and  were  finally  altogether  rejected,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  accused  of 
such  impiety  were  frequently  punished  with  death.  Unbelief 
and  skepticism  were  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  pop- 
ular belief,  leaving  a longing  in  men’s  minds  for  they  knew 
not  what.  Such  wras  the  condition  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
Empire,  immediately  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  men, 
in  despair  of  anything  better,  embraced  the  religion  of  for- 
eigners, and  were  initiated  into  their  mysterious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  that  by  this  means  they  might  quiet,  if  they 
could  not  entirely  silence,  the  voice  of  conscience.  This  state 
of  things  afforded  the  Roman  satirists  abundant  matter  for 
ridicule,  and  their  cold  scorn  and  contempt  aggravated  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  many;  while  the  philosophers  found 
themselves  unable  to  build  up  anything  to  replace  what  they 
had  pulled  down. 

The  yearning  of  the  soul  for  its  God  became  daily  more 
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imperative,  and  finally  found  expression  in  the  numerous 
prophecies  of  a Redeemer  to  come,  which,  first  appearing  in 
the  East,  rapidly  spread  to  the  West,  and  abundantly  show 
that  all  things  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Savior.  The 
causes,  both  good  and  indifferent,  which  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  mind  among  the  Pagans,  merit  attention. 
They  are — 1.  The  obscure  traces  of  primitive  and  sacred  rev- 
elation preserved  among  all  nations,  or  the  influence  of  revela- 
tion upon  the  ancient  philosophers,  who,  as  the  Christian 
apologists  constantly  assert,  drew  the  inspiration  of  their 
teachings  from  the  Old  Testament;  2.  The  active  influence 
of  the  Word  (^.o^oc),  working  in  harmony  with  divine  Provi- 
dence in  directing  the  religious  development  of  mankind;1 
3.  The  influence  exercised  upon  the  Pagans  by  the  Jewish 
people^  to  whom  the  deposit  of  divine  revelation  had  been 
intrusted,  and  who  were  living  and  competent  witnesses  to 
the  fact;  4.  The  human  mind  cut  off  from  God  and  left  to 
itself^  could  not  endure  the  hopelessness  of  such  an  existence. 

§ 25.  Religion  of  the  Famous  Oriental  Nations . 

\%Wuiduchmanny  Historyof  Philosophy  in  the  progress  of  the  World's  His- 
toiy.  Von  Drey,  Apologetics,  VoL  II,  p.  96,  sq.  Gfroerer , Primordial  History 
of  the  Homan  Race,  voL  I and  II.  f BumUller,  History  of  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria, Syria,  Phenicia,  Israel,  and  Egypt  Freiburg,  1863. 

Among  Oriental  nations  many  evidences  of  primitive  rev- 
elation have  been  preserved. 

The  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Zendavesta  of  the 
Persians,  speak  no  less  clearly  than  the  Pentateuch,  of  the 
first  man  as  one  taught  of  God. 

Still,  the  religious  systems  of  those  nations  were  far  from 
being  in  accord  with  the  truths  of  primitive  revelation ; on 
the  contrary,  they  were  greatly  corrupted,  and  in  general 
based  on  astrology.  Pantheism  was  the  prevailing  religious 
belief  of  Eastern,  and  Dualism , of  Western  Asia;  but  the  latter 
soon  became  a modified  Pantheism,  and  the  idea  of  creation 
common  to  both  was  expressed  by  Emanation . 

lTertu&an  adversus  Praxeaxn,  c.  16.  A primordio  omnem  ordinem  dirinae 
dispensation!*  per  Filium  decurrisse.  Also  John  i.  4,  5,  9,  10. 
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I.  The  religion  of  the  Chinese'  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Celestial  Kingdom,  or  “ The  people  of  the  Middle,”  is  a sys- 
tem of  natural  philosophy  thrown  into  the  form  of  a religious 
creed,  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  various  persons — 
the  most  ancient  of  these  Fo-hi , who  is  said  to  have  been 
born  3370  b.  c.  Following  him  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  the  philosoper,  Lao-tse , who  in  a limited  sense  advo- 
cated Hindoo  teachings,  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  Tao  or 
Supreme  Reason ; while  his  contemporary  and  rival  Congfu-tse . 
the  celebrated  moralist,  who  died  479  b.  c.,  perfected  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  China  by  making  it  a sort  of  philo- 
sophical state  creed,  and  pointed  for  the  truth  of  his  own 
moral  code  to  the  examples  of  the  distinguished  emperors 
Jao  and  Shun.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  the  teachings  of  Meng-tse , another  moral  philosopher, 
created  fresh  religious  schisms,  whose  influence  prepared 
China  for  the  Hindoo  doctrine  of  Buddha , by  which,  under 
the  fiamc  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  that  country  was  invaded  in 
the  year  65  b.  c.,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  introduction 
of  idols  into  it. 

The  ancient  Chinese  believed  that  the  primeval  state  of 
the  world  was  an  infinite  and  eternal  void , out  of  which  by 
fusion  of  the  elements  all  things  came,  and  to  which  they 
will  again  return.  They  had  neither  word  nor  sign  in  their 
language  adequate  to  express  or  represent  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  used  instead,  either  Tim,  meaning  Heaven,  or  Tao , 
Supreme  Reason ; a power  whose  manifestations  were  visible 
in  the  starry  heavens,  on  the  earth,  and  in  man.*  This  power 
was  first  personified  in  the  emperor , the  monarchy  being  with 
the  Chinese  a type  of  heaven  and  the  expression  of  eternal 
reason.  Cong-fu-tse  gave  definite  shape  to  these  religious 
theories,  adjusted  their  relation  with  human  life  and  conduct, 

1 Windischmann  in  the  work  cited  above,  pt.  1,  div.  1.  f H.  J.  Schmitt,  Primit 
revel.,  or  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  shown  in  the  myths  and  documents 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  especially  in  the  canon,  books  of  the  Chinese. 
Landshut,  1834.  Von  Drey , Yol.  II,  p.  96-108.  Gfroerer , VoL  I,  p.  211-287. 

*This  idea  of  the  Trinity  is  still  more  explicitly  developed  in  the  doctrine  of 
Lao-tse.  Conf.  Sepp , Paganism,  vol.  I,  p.  79;  and  Lao-tse,  Tao-te-king,  the 
way  of  virtue.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  (into  German)  by  v.  Ptiinkner. 
Lps.  1870. 
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and  thus  became  the  author  of  tue  Chinese  moral  code  of 
utility,  which,  with  all  its  emptiness,  contained  beautiful 
thoughts  on  filial  love  and  submission.1  Buddhism  imparted 
to  it  a thoroughly  religious  element,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter. 

Side  by  side  with  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and 
while  they  were  being  assimilated  to  the  natural  philosophy 
of  the  Chinese  sages,  there  sprang  up  a popular  and  exoteric 
religion  decidedly  polytheistic  in  character,  which  accorded 
supreme  homage  to  Tien,  or  heaven,  to  whom  even  the  em- 
perors offered  sacrifice.  There  were  also  eight  subordinate 
gods  introduced  by  Fo-hi,  who  presided  as  tutelary  deities 
over  a corresponding  number  of  primary  elements,  viz.,  etherj 
pure  water,  pure  fire,  thunder,  wind,  common  water,  mount- 
ains, and  the  earth. 

The  followers  of  Buddha , who  now  constituted  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  worshiped  him  as  a second-principle 
deity,  and  paid  divine  homage  to  his  numerous  spirits  who 
presided  as  tutelary  deities  over  particular  places  and  call* 
ing8.  They  seem  by  a sort  of  vicarious  agency  to  have  rep- 
resented Buddha  in  the  various  elements,  and  given  to^Budd 
hism,  which  was  otherwise  of  a spiritual  character,  a well- 
defined  note  of  Fetichism.  Many  sects  honored  these  dif- 
ferent lesser  deities  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  ceremonies. 
Chinese  of  every  rank  paid  a species  of  worship  to  their 
relatives  after  death  up  to  the  sixth  generation,  and  the 
higher  orders  rendered  divine  honors  to  Cong-fu-tse  by  sacri- 
ficial offerings.  They  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their 
deceased  parents  by  formally  inviting  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted to  a banquet,  at  which  meats  were  served.  Some  of  the 
sects,  besides  admitting  the  immortality  of  the  soul , professed 
a belief  in  the  existence  of  particular  places,  designated  by 
them  as  heaven  and  heU , and  out  of  the  latter  there  was  no 
redemption  except  through  the  efforts  of  surviving  relatives. 
They  also  believed  in  a particular  judgment  after  death,  the 
arbiter  of  which,  according  to  some,  would  be  heaven,  and 
according  to  others,  Buddha  or  Phat,  as  he  was  called  by  the 

l8iolbergt  Hiat  of  the  Rel.  of  Jesus  Christ,  pt.  2,  append.  4. 
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inhabitants  of  Cochin  C^ina  and  Tonquin.  They  further- 
more expected  a Redeemer , who  was  to  come  from  the  West. 

II.  India } We  have  more  abundant  information  concern- 
ing the  religion  of  this  country,  but  the  want  of  an  accurate 
chronology  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  its 
nature,  and  the  successive  steps  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  may,  however,  be  assumed  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  Brahminism,  which  replaced  the  polytheistic  worship 
contained  in  the  Yedas,  is  more  ancient  than  the  religion  of 
Bud  Iha.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a great  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion relative  to  the  precise  date  at  which  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced, some  placing  it  as  far  back  as  1000,  and  others  bring- 
ing it  down  to  500  b.  c. 

The  two  systems,  Brahminism  and  Buddhism , are  bo  inter- 
woven with  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  precisely 
what  properly  belongs  to  the  one  and  what  to  the  other. 
The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Hindoos  is  their  sacred,  but  now  dead  language,  the  Sanscrit. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  a high  state  of  culture,  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  the  terminology  of  philosophy,  and  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books,  which  contain  all  revealed 
truths  and  form  the  four  most  ancient  collections  of  documents 
bearing  on  religion.  The  Hindoos  assert  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them  came,  in  the  earliest  times,  from  the 
lips  of  the  deity,  and  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  literature, 
laws,  and  religion.  The  laws  of  Manu,  or  the  first  man,  were 
held  in  high  esteem  and  considered  the  groundwork  of  all 
legal  enactments,  and  he  himself  was  ingeniously  styled  the 
grandson  of  Brahma.  The  Vedas  and  the  laws  of  Manu 
must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  developments  of  Hindoo 
civilization,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Brahminic  theology, 
a growth  of  later  date. 

The  earliest  worship  of  the  Hindoos  was  a purely  natural 

lFred.  v.  Schlegel  on  the  language  and  wisdom  of  the  Hindoos.  Heidelbg. 
1808.  P.  v.  Bohlen , Ancient  India,  with  special  reference  to  Egypt  Koenigsbg. 
1830.  2 vols.  Windischmann , cited  above,  1 pt,  2,  3,  and  4 div.  Bonn, 
■**832-34.  Lassen , Hindoo  antiquities.  Bonn,  1847-52.  2 vols.  v.  Drey,  vol 
II.,  p.  108  sq.  Ofroerer , vol.  I.,  p.  144-210. 
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religion,  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the  honors 
paid  to  the  cow  and  ox  traces  of  zoolatry. 

The  Yedas  mention  as  gods  of  the  first  rank  Indra , god  of 
air,  thunder,  and  rains ; Varuna , god  of  the  vault  of  heaven 
which  surrounds  the  air ; and  Agni , the  god  of  fire,  each  of 
whom  had  a wife  called  respectively  Indrani,  Yarunani,  and 
Agnani. 

Among  the  divinities  of  the  second  rank,  the  most  promi- 
nent were  the  gods  of  light,  of  whom  the  god  of  the  sun, 
known  by  different  names,  was  the  highest  in  dignity.  He 
was  designated,  according  to  the  attributes,  phases,  and  effects 
of  the  object  he  was  supposed  to  represent,  generator,  nour- 
ishes aurora,  meridian  sun,  beams,  etc.  To  the  air,  over 
which  Indra  presided,  belonged  also  the  winds.  These  were 
characterized  as  gods,  Rudra  being  the  god  of  storms,  and 
called  the  destroyer  and  the  shining  boar  of  the  heavens. 
In  Brahminic  theology  he  was  made  one  of  the  trinity,  and 
his  name  changed  to  Shiva,  the  destroyer. 

Out  of  this  natural  religion,  modified  by  various  oriental 
systems,  grew  the  philosophical  religion  of  nature , in  which 
many  evidences  of  an  advance  toward  a more  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  truth  may  be  discovered.  Brahma , the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  Hindoos,  had  more  definiteness  than  Tien  of  the 
Chinese,  and  this  became  still  more  noticeable  after  he  came 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Parabrahma. 

It  was  said  that  the  distance  between  the  infinite  and  the 
Suite  can  not  be  bridged  over  in  any  other  way  than  by 
emanations  proceeding  from  the  Supreme  Being  and  Infinite 
Substance.  These  emanations  were  numberless  in  kind  and 
finally  reached  man,  animals,  and  plants,  by  which  process 
they  grew  ever  more  limited  and  imperfect.  Hence,  the  first 
emanations  were  divinities,  and  succeeding  ones,  by  reason 
of  contact  with  matter  and  sexual  intercourse,  became,  as  it 
were,  fettered  and  imprisoned,  and  on  this  account  all  finite 
things  were  declared  to  be  unhappy  and  the  world  itself  evil. 

It  is  comforting  to  find  that  there  existed  among  the  Hin- 
doos, side  by  side  with  this  saddening  evidence  of  an  apostasy 
from  God,  indications  of  a return  to  Him.  Proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  their  love  of  retirement  from  the  world,  in  their 
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contemplative  habits  of  life  and  merciless  expiations.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  this  return  is  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  the  object  of  which  is  to  purify  them  from 
all  stain  of  sin,  that  they  may  be  found  worthy  to  be  united 
to  the  divine  substance.  All  this  supplies  an  undoubted 
proof  that  the  Hindoos  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Brahma  appeared  to  the  Hindoos  in  person,  but  without 
form,  under  the  name  of  Parabrahma . Still  he  was  not  en- 
tirely an  abstract  and  isolated  being,  but  came  within  the 
scope  of  man’s  knowledge  by  personifying  himself  under  the 
various  names  of  Brahma , Vishnu , and  Shiva , who  pro- 
ceeded from  him  as  the  creating,  preserving,  and  destroying 
principles,  each  of  whom,  however,  preserves  his  own  indi- 
viduality without  detriment  to  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
Such  was  the  trimürti  or  trinity  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  To 
carry  out  the  principle  of  emanation  mentioned  above,  each 
of  these  personages  was  provided  with  a wife.  Parashatti, 
the  first  mother,  was  the  wife  of  Parabrahma;  Sarasvadi,  the 
wife  of  Brahma;  Eakshmi,  the  prolific,  the  wife  of  Vishnu; 
and  Paravadi,  the  chastening,  the  wife  of  Shiva. 

A Savior  was  promised  who  should  raise  man  from  his 
abandoned  and  degraded  state.  This  was  Vishnu,  who 
completed  the  work  of  redemption  in  nine  or  ten  incarna- 
tions or  avataras.  The  undisciplined  mind  of  the  Hindoo 
represented  him  in  his  first  incarnation  under  the  form  of 
animals,  but  in  his  ninth  as  a man  bearing  the  name  of 
Sakya-Muniy  known  at  a later  date  as  Buddha , or  the  wise, 
the  learned  one. 

The  doctrine  of  Buddhism  ,*  which  came  into  existence  at  a 
later  period,  owed  its  origin  to  the  son  of  the  king,  Gautama , 
and  was  established,  not  as  has  been  erroneously  affirmed,  in 
the  year  2422  or  1366  or  950,  but  during  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  when  Solon  was  organizing  the  Athenian 
republic,  and  Cong-fu-tse  was  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese 

1 Freiburg  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  vol.  XII,  art 1  11  Buddhism."  *Koeppen, 
the  Buddha  religion  and  its  origin,  vol.  I.,  Berlin,  1857;  vol.  II.,  1859,  the 
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empire;  when  Pythagoras  was  teaching  in  Lower  Italy, 
and  Cyrus  building  up  the  great  Persian  monarchy.  Gau- 
tama gave  up  his  throne,  his  palaces,  and  the  pleasures  of 
court  life,  and,  like  the  Brahmins,  retired  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  spent  six  years  in  contemplation,  fasting,  and 
other  acts  of  mortification,  in  the  vain  hope  of  attaining  the 
state  of  ecstatic  happiness  he  so  much  desired. 

A little  later,  while  reclining  under  a fig-tree,  the  full 
light  of  knowledge,  or  Bodhi,  dawned  upon  him  and  he 
became  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  Buddha,  the 
wise  or  enlightened  god  in  human  form.  He  did  not  conceal 
his  knowledge  from  the  multitude,  like  the  Brahmins,  who 
considered  it  the  heritage  of  a privileged  class,  but  pro- 
claimed it  openly  to  audiences  of  enthusiastic  hearers.  He 
died  543  b.  c.,  and  his  body  was  burnt  with  all  the  ceremo- 
nious pomp  due  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  whole  country, 
lie  left  no  writings,  but  his  discourses  and  instructions  were 
taken  down  by  his  disciples,  who  subsequently  so  enlarged 
them  by  additions  that  they  are  now  sufficiently  numerous 
to  form  an  immense  library.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  ancient  doctrines  with  others  unmis- 
takably modern,  every  step  of  which  is  historically  connected 
with  the  Buddhist  synods,  produced  in  the  Buddhist  religion 
that  confusion  for  which  it  is  remarkable. 

Buddha  followed  in  his  teachings  the  system  of  Brahma, 
without,  however,  introducing  any  new  form  of  worship. 
“ Brahma,”  said  he,  “ dwells  in  homes  where  children  honor 
their  parents.”  The  new  teachings  had  mainly  in  view  the 
introduction  of  a code  of  morals,  original  Buddhism  hav- 
ing been  rather  a system  of  morality  than  a religion.  It- 
underlying  principle,  like  that  of  Brahminism,  was  the  con 
viction  that  the  life  of  man  is  a continued  state  of  misery , 
carried  from  generation  to  generation  by  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  To  be  delivered  from  this  misfortune,  intimately 
united  with,  and  merged  in  the  Supreme  Being,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Brahminism,  the  supreme  good ; while  according  to 
Buddhism,  it  consisted  in  the  Nirva/ta  or  total  loss  of  one’s 
l»ersonaUty.  To  merit  this  happiness  one  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  own  inclinations,  detach  himself  from  all  things 
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earthly,  and  utterly  disregard  all  temporal  good.  Should 
any  one  have  failed  to  reach  this  degree  of  perfection  before 
death,  his  soul  was  condemned  to  again  undergo  a new  mi- 
gration and  metempsychosis.  To  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  this  state  of  mind,  oral  instructions  were  given  on  the 
“ four  sublime  verities”  viz.,  pain,  origin  of  pain,  destruction 
of  pain,  and  the  means  of  destroying  pain.  The  moral  les- 
sons were  embodied  in  the  “ three  acts  of  submission  ” or 
Tristarana,  by  which  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  was  pro- 
fessed and  submission  to  them  acknowledged.  Besides  these 
there  were  the  twice  “ ten  commandments  of  doctrine”  mostly 
of  a negative  character,  and  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  pro- 
fuse detail  of  outward  ceremonial.  Everything  contributed 
to  produce  an  extravagant  external  monasticism,  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  consisted  in  the  ten  progressive  steps  of  alms- 
giving, virtue,  patience,  exertion,  contemplation,  wisdom, 
illuminating  knowledge,  prayer,  strength,  and  learning. 
Public  worship  consisted  originally  in  the  offering  of  flowers 
and  incense  before  the  image  of  Buddha  and  the  tomb  con- 
taining his  relics.  Buddha  is  always  represented  with  crossed 
legs,  sitting  in  the  attitude  of  meditation,  his  hand  raised 
toward  his  breast  as  in  the  act  of  teaching.  Buddhism,  no 
longer  confined  to  its  native  home  on  the  Ganges,  enjoyed 
an  unlooked  for  popularity.  For,  in  the  third  century  b.  c., 
in  virtue  of  a collegiate  decree,  messengers  were  sent  out  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  this  doctrine,  which  before  long 
found  countless  followers  in  all  India  and  Ceylon.  It  after- 
ward spread  to  the  North,  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  favored 
by  the  emperors,  obtained  a firm  footing.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury b.  c.,  the  28th  Buddha  transferred  his  see  to  Tibet,  a 
vassal  state  of  China.  The  Buddhists  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  castes  upon  which  the  Brahmins  set  so  much  importance, 
and  the  latter  became,  in  consequence,  their  uncompromising 
foes.  So  determined  and  obstinate  was  the  opposition  of  the 
Brahmins  that  the  Buddhists  were  eventually  driven  out  of 
India.  But  in  Tibet  and  among  the  Tartars,  Buddhism  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity.  Its  priests,  who  were  called 
Lamas,  were  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  consideration, 
and  the  patriarchs,  who  resided  at  Lassa,  received  the  title 
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of  Dalai-Lama , or  Ocean-like  Lama.1  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  has  many  institutions  resembling  those  of  Christianity, 
such  as  a hierarchy,  monasticism,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  pro- 
cessions, pilgrimages,  a kind  of  tonsure,  choir-service,  and 
many  others,  all  of  which  are  stupidly  and  maliciously 
brought  forward  as  arguments  against  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  apparent  similarity  between  the  customs  of  the  two 
may  find  some  explanation  in  the  fact  that  Lamaism  was  in- 
troduced at  a time  when  the  Nestorian  Christians  were  already 
well  known  in  those  countries.  Moreover,  the  embassadors 
frequently  sent  thither  from  the  Papal  court  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  practiced  their  religion  openly  and  without  mo- 
lestation, under  the  very  eyes  of  the  native  princes.* 

HI.  The  countries  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were 
inhabited  by  the  ancient  nation  of  Chaldeans , in  Hebrew 
Chasdim,  with  Babylon  as  their  capital.  Their  religion  con- 
sisted in  a worship  of  the  stars.  The  sun  was  the  supreme 
god  whom  they  adored  as  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  under 
the  name  of  Bel . They  gave  a secondary  rank  to  the  moon, 
which  they  called  Beltis,  or  Mylitta,  and  worshiped  her  with 
immoral  religious  rites.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chaldeans, 
though  the  best  astronomers  of  antiquity,  were  also  astrolo- 
gers and  horoscopers.  The  Magi,  or  philosophers,  learned 
men  and  priests  of  ancient  Persia,  possessed  great  political 
influence  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire.  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Persians  were  the  Zend-Avesta , or  Living  Word,  to 
which  the  Bundehesh , a work  treating  of  cosmogony,  was 
added  during  the  time  of  the  Sassanidae.3  We  are  informed 
by  these  books  that  Zarathustra,  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks, 
who  lived  probably  during  the  thirteenth  century  before 
Christ,  having  been  favored  by  many  revelations  from  God, 

‘Freiburg  Eccl.  Cj'clopedia,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  179  sq.,  ami  Vol.  VI.,  p.  3 1 7— .*12 1 . 

*Schlegcl,  Philosophy  of  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  114.  A ich.  Wiseman,  Connection 
of  Science  and  Revealed  Religion. 

*KUukcr , Zend-Avesta  in  German.  Riga,  1776.  Append,  to  the  same. 
Riga,  1781-83.  Zend-Avesta  abridged.  Riga.  1789.  A vesta,  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Parsees,  translated  into  German  by  Spiegel.  Lps.  1852-59.  2 vols 
/>r.  Hang , on  Zend-Avesta,  in  English.  Bombay,  1st »*2.  W indischmann , the 
Persian  A nahi to,  or  Anaitis:  a contribution  toward  the  Mythology  of  the  East 
Uoaich,  1866.  * D tilling  er,  Paganism,  p.  351-390. 
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became  the  author  and  promulgator  of  the  religion  of  Zend , 
probably  one  of  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  of  all  Pagan 
religions. 

It  was  indeed  a Dualism,  but  the  good  principle,  Ormuzd , 
was  supreme,  and  the  great  central  idea  of  all  things.  He 
was  the  pure,  the  true,  and  the  eternal  god,  who  created  the 
world , not  by  emanation,  but  by  the  power  of  his  word ; he 
dwelt  in  light  inaccessible,  and  in  a firmament  of  his  own 
creation.1 

In  direct  antagonism  to  him  was  Ahriman , a spirit  of  dark- 
ness, untruthfulness,  and  death,  who,  though  neither  omnip- 
otent nor  omniscient,  but  gifted  with  a sort  of  “ second-hand 
knowledge”  attempted  on  all  occasions  to  mar  what  was  good, 
and  was  the  author  of  all  the  evil  of  the  world.  His  power, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  some  day  weakened,  and  him- 
self destroyed.  The  tradition  making  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
the  sons  of  Zervana  Acarena,  a being  both  omnipotent  and 
eternal,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  a later  date. 

At  the  side  of  Ormuzd  were  six  minor  deities,  called  Am- 
shaspands , in  whom  the  virtues  and  good  attributes  were  per- 
sonified. Of  these  Ormuzd  himself  formed  the  seventh. 
Ahriman  had  also  at  his  side  an  equal  number  of  minor 
deities  called  Dews.  Besides  these  there  were  lesser  gods,  or 
Izeds,  so  named  because  they  were  reputed  worthy  of  adora- 
tion. The  greatest  of  them  was  Mithra , the  sun  god,  created 
by  Ormuzd.*  There  were  also  Fervers , corresponding  to  the 
angels  of  revelation.  It  would  seem  that  Zoroaster  was  not  the 
author  of  Maganism,  or  fire  worship,  it  having  been  adopted 
from  foreign  nations.  The  teachings  of  Sosiosh , the  victorious 
hero,  also  mentioned  in  the  Bundehesli,  were  to  the  effect 
that  he,  by  the  power  of  Ormuzd,  raised  the  dead  to  lifey  and 
that  these,  after  the  resurrection,  were  destined  to  become  im- 
mortal. There  was,  moreover,  a particular  judgment  for  each 
individual — the  good  would  enter  paradise , and  the  rest  to  go 
to  the  abode  of  the  wicked. 


1 Uerod.  Histor.  I.  131  and  132. 

* Felix  Layard , recherches  sur  le  culte  public  et  les  myst^res  de  Mithra  eu 
Orient  et  en  Occident.  Paris,  1847,  with  many  illustrations. 
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The  teaching*  of  Zoroaster,  besides  the  above  tenets, 
included  many  astrological  superstitions , such  as  the  worship 
of  the  stars  and  the  forces  of  nature.  Astrology  was,  in 
fact,  the  basis  of  the  whole  system.  On  this  account  the 
Greeks,  at  a later  period,  represented  the  Persians  as  poly- 
theists, because  they  worshiped  the  stars,  fire,  and  the  other 
elements,  instead  of  men  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods. 

For  the  purpose  of  conveying  instruction  and  directing  the 
exercises  of  public  worship , there  was  instituted  an  order  of 
Magi , or  priests,  of  three  distinct  grades — the  learners,  or 
llerbeds ; the  masters,  or  Mobeds,  and  the  chief  master,  or 
Destur-mobed — who  during  the  twelve  solar  months  cele- 
brated the  five  principal  feasts,  corresponding  to  the  five  hours 
of  the  day  when  it  was  obligatory  on  all  to  offer  prayer- 
T1.  e moral  teachings  of  the  code  are  contained  in  five  com- 
mandments, enjoining  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Ormuzd, 
the  founding  of  cities  and  villages,  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  raising  of  domestic  animals;  to  which  were 
added  five  prohibitions,  forbidding  anything  contrary  to  what 
was  prescribed  by  the  code. 

During  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.,  when  the  immorality  preva- 
lent at  :Ourt  rapidly  spread  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
classes,  various  forms  of  superstition  came  into  vogue  and 
corrupted  the  very  best  elements  of  this  religion;  while  the 
victories  of  Alexander  brought  with  them  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Greeks,  whose  contempt  for  everything  bar- 
barous became  fashionable  throughout  the  country.  After 
the  Arsacidae  had  overthrown  the  Sassanidae,  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster  regained  something  of  their  original  purity,  and 
became  once  more  the  prevalent  religion  of  the  land;  but 
through  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  both  priests  and 
people  it  again  degenerated  into  the  grossest  idolatry.  The 
accounts  that  reach  us  of  the  immorality  common  at  the 
court  of  the  Arsacidae  during  the  decline  of  religion  are 
most  startling. 

IV.  If  the  superiority  of  matter  to  the  spirit  is  quite  visible 
in  the  religious  systems  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  nations  of  Hither  Asia,  such  as  the 
VOL.  I — 6 
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Chaldeans , Phenicians , and  Syrians.  The  worship  of  the  sun , 
eartA,  and  moon,  the  seeds  of  which  were  derived  from  the 
Persian  Mithra,  is  common  to  them  all,  though  the  worship 
of  the  stars  or  Sabeism  belonged  more  distinctively  to  the 
Chaldeans  than  to  any  other  people.1  Throughout  Asia 
Minor,  the  earth,  or  principle  of  fecundity,  was  called  in- 
differently Mylitta,  Lilith , Derketo,  Astarothy  and  Brimo , and 
Aliathy  among  the  Arabians.  But  the  sun,  or  male  principle, 
was  everywhere  known  as  the  Lord,  or  Adoni.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  human  race,  and  their  relations  as  such  were 
represented  in  mythology  by  Taurus,  or  the  Boar,  the  symbol 
of  winter,  which  was  roused  from  its  lethargic  state  by  a 
virgin  of  doubtful  character,  known  among  different  nations 
as  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  Ilecate,  and  Ashtaroth.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse was  never  lost  sight  of  in  these  material  religions, 
even  the  origin  of  the  world  being  attributed  to  it,  which 
may  account  for  the  licentious  enthusiasm  and  unbridled 
lust  so  characteristic  of  their  grossly  obscene  religious  cere- 
monies. 

As  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  worship 
of  Phallus,  the  ceremonies  of  Priapism,  the  religious  honors 
paid  to  Mylitta,  the  goddess  of  lust,  as  well  as  others  of  a 
like  character,  to  which  may  be  added  the  savage  and  bloody 
sacrifices  of  human  beings,  and  particularly  children  to  the 
angry  elements,  as  was  the  custom  at  the  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  Dagon  and  Derketo , Moloch  and  Astarte,  Baal  and  Mylitta . 

The  infamous  traffic  in  slaves,  carried  on  by  the  Phenicians, 
explains  why  they  were  despised  by  ancient  nations  and  exe- 
crated as  the  most  vile  of  mankind.2 

V.  Egypt 9 presented  in  her  religion  all  the  peculiarities  of 

1 Jerem.  viii.  2.  Concerning  the  worship  of  the  stars,  compare  Cic.  de  nat 
Deor.  II.  21.  Lactant.  institutt.  II.  5 and  10  sq.  Kleuker  on  the  origin  of 
Zabeism,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Moses.  (Zend-Avesta,  abridged, 
p.  3 sq.) 

tMovcrs,  Inquiry  into  the  religion  of  the  Phenicians,  with  respect  to  the 
kindred  worships  of  the  Carthaginians,  Syrians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  He 
brews,  and  Egyptians.  1 vol.  Bonn,  1840.  Gfroerer , Vol.  II.,  p.  263-327. 
Dollinger , The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  p.  391-404. 

$Bunsen,  Egypt’s  place  in  the  world’s  history.  5 rols.  Gotha,  1844-45,  in 
Yrols.  IV.  and  V.  Lcpsius,  on  the  first  Egyptian  assembly  of  the  gods.  Berlin, 
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both  East  and  West.  Bearing  in  many  particulars  a striking 
resemblance  to  India,  the  points  of  difference  between  them 
were  nevertheless  both  obvious  and  numerous.  Astrology  teas 
the  basis  of  both  Brahmanism  and  the  religion  of  Egypt. 
The  underlying  idea  of  the  somewhat  confused  mythological 
system  of  this  country  was,  that  primeval  matter — that  is, 
heaven  or  darkness — by  an  inherent  male  principle  of  genera- 
tion, brought  forth  a new  god  called  Sun , who  afterward  be- 
got of  his  mother  other  gods.  The  worship  of  the  Sun  was 
the  predominant  feature  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  The  Sun-god 
or  ifo,  known  in  many  places  as  Amon,  Amon-Ra,  Mentii, 
and  Kneph,  occupied  with  his  mother  Neith  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  their  religious  belief.  This  included  many  local 
divinities,  every  nome  or  district  having  had  its  own  tutelary 
god.  Such  are  Phthah,  Chnuphis,  Khem,  Horus,  Thoth,  and 
many  others  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  own 
gods.  At  Thebes,  Amon,  Mut , and  Khonso , the  morning, 
noonday,  and  evening  sun,  constituted  a kind  of  solar  Tri - 
murti — Osiris  and  Jsis  being  numbered  among  the  gods  of 
the  first  order,  but  Osiris,  who  is  identified  with  Ra,  was  also 
worshiped  as  the  sun-god,  and  Jsis  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon. 

The  Egyptians  derived  from  their  gods  their  civilization, 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  vine,  their  laws 
and  religious  ceremouies,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
writing,  which  they  attributed  to  Thoth , who  of  all  the  gods 
possessed  the  greatest  linguistic  attainments. 

Both  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  at  a later  day  endeavored 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  adoration  of  animals  so  universal 
throughout  Egypt.  The  true  explanation  may  possibly  be, 
that  animals  leading  a uniformly  regular  life,  directed  only 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  endowed  with  acute  instincts 
and  an  intuitive  apprehension  of  approaching  danger,  were 
thought  to  be  favored  with  preternatural  gifts  and  to  possess 
certain  divine  attributes.  Among  animals,  bulls,  cats,  lions, 
dogs,  weasels,  and  others ; among  birds,  the  sparrow-hawk, 

1851.  By  the  same  author,  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Berlin,  1849- 
59,  with  900  tables.  Gfroerer , Vol.  II.,  p.  140-262.  JJöllinger , The  Jew 

end  the  Gentile,  p.  406-455. 
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the  hoopoo,  the  stork,  and  fishing-hawk ; among  fishes,  the 
eel  and  lepidotus  were  universally  honored,  while  the  worship 
of  sheep,  and  the  hippopotamus,  of  serpents  and  the  croco- 
dile, was  confined  to  particular  localities . Among  the  ancients 
the  divine  Bulls,  known  as  Apis , at  Memphis,  and  as  Mnevis , 
b t Heliopolis,  received  the  highest  religious  worship — the 
latter  being  called  the  “ twice  great  and  ancient  god,”  and 
the  “ great  god  and  king  of  heaven.”  Buck-goats  received 
divine  honors  at  Mendes  and  Thmuis,  and  even  women  at 
these  religious  ceremonies  indulged  in  the  grossest  licentious- 
ness. This  oflers  an  explanation  of  the  repeated  and  em- 
phatic denunciations  against  bestiality  contained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

In  the  face  of  this  degrading  worship  of  animals  so  uni- 
versal among  the  Egyptians,  and  so  tenaciously  adhered  to 
by  them,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  they  should  have 
possessed  in  their  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  a 
more  minutely  and  carefully  elaborated  theory  relative  to  the 
state  of  man  after  death  and  his  condition  in  the  future  world , 
which  they  called  “ Amend  ” than  that  of  any  other  people 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Their  feasts  were  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  had  reference  to  the 
course  of  the  sun,  the  Nile  (the  gift),  and  the  birthdays  of  the 
gods.  They  also  celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  conflict  of 
Osiris  and  the  other  gods.  The  obscene  language  used  at 
the  celebration  of  the  feasts  of  Osiris,  and  in  the  worship  of 
Phallus,  are  the  most  disgraceful  features  of  the  religion  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  numerous  temples  had  each  its  own  set 
of  priests , presided  over  by  a high-priest,  on  whom  devolved 
the  varied  and  laborious  duty  of  examining  and  selecting  the 
animals  for  sacrifice.  So  constituted,  they  maintained  their 
traditional  theology , which  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  ten 
of  their  forty-two  books.  Being  esoteric , the  people  them- 
selves, much  less  strangers,  knew  scarcely  anything  about  it. 
This  compact  and  well-organized  hierarchy  maintained  for  a 
long  time  the  definite  and  fixed  character  of  the  religious 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  but  by  the  successive  inroads  of  the 
Pa'sians , Greeks , and  Romans , a new  religion  and  strange 
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gods,  after  encountering  some  resistance,  were  finally  intro- 
duced throughout  the  whole  country. 


§ 26.  Religious , Social , an*/  Moral  Condition  of  the  Greeks . 

Äi'nlr,  Religion  of  the  Hellenes.  Zurich,  1854.  2 pts.  Welcher , Grecian 
Mythology.  Göttingen,  1857,  sq.  2 vols.  Diillinger , Paganism,  etc.,  p. 

W-343, 664-690.  f Lasaulx,  Studies  on  classic  antiquity.  Ratisbon,  1854.  4to. 
t Gfroerer,  Primeval  Hist,  VoL  II.,  p.  358-541.  \ Moeller,  Primeval  Hist,  p. 
231-335. 

The  Qreeks  having  been  descended  from  widely  differing 
races  and  nations,  their  religion  necessarily  partook  of  the 
character  of  the  peoples  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin. 
And  though  its  genius  belongs  rather  to  the  West  than  to  the 
East,  still,  owing  to  the  central  position  of  the  country,  and 
the  active  intercourse  kept  up  between  it  and  Oriental  nations, 
many  of  the  religious  teachings  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Phcnicians  and  Egyptians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus , 
wer*  engrafted  upon  the  religion  of  Greece. 

Most  of  these  owed  their  origin  in  pre-historic  time  to  the 
Leleges  and  Carians,  and  to  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians . 
The  two  last  named,  whose  great  central  object  of  worship 
was  at  Dodoua,  originally  adored  as  nameless  gods,  the  uni- 
versal laws  and  erratic  phenomena  of  nature,  the  elements 
and  the  constellations.  The  most  important  and  ancient  were 
doubtless  Zeus , the  god  of  heaven,  and  Gaiay  the  goddess  of 
earth.  To  these  were  very  soon  added  Helios , the  sun-god ; 
Uestia,  the  goddess  of  fire ; Aidoneus,  the  king  of  shades,  who, 
together  with  Persephone , the  terrible  goddess  of  death  and 
destroyer  of  living  beings,  presided  over  the  lower  regions, 
and  the  Kabires , the  great  and  supreme  rulers  of  the  powers 
of  nature. 

The  subsequent  internal  commotions  and  the  continued  im- 
migration of  the  tribes  of  the  north,  which  lasted  for  six  hun- 
dred years,  and  of  which  the  Dorians  and  Etolians  were  the 
most  successful,  brought  about  a thorough  change  in  the  ter- 
ritorial possessions  and  political  influence  </f  the  Hellenic  na- 
tions, whose  religion  was  the  growth  and  the  consequence  of 
those  convulsions.  Its  most  prominent  features  were  its  gods, 
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demons,  and  heroes,  its  .mysteries  and  public  worship,  iti 
priesthood  and  oracles.  Notwithstanding  that  much  of  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  had  been  borrowed  from  foreign  na- 
tions, their  brilliant  and  sensuous  imagination  imparted  to 
it  simultaneously  with  their  advance  in  poetry,  art,  and  sci- 
ence, a distinctively  national  character.  Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  their  great  authorities  on  all  religious  questions.  The 
former  interpreted  with  surpassing  simplicity  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Greeks 
when  he  described  the  gods  assembled  on  beautiful  Olympus, 
presided  over  by  Zeus,  the  father  of  both  gods  and  men.1 
The  Olympic  gods  were  represented  as  having  the  form,  oc- 
cupations, desires,  patriotic  feelings,  virtues,  and  vices  of  men, 
and  were  subject  to  the  inevitable  decrees  of  Fate.2  But  as  such 
conceptions  of  a divine  being  and  the  precepts  of  morality 
could  not  satisfy  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  the  acute 
and  penetrating  mind  of  the  Greeks,  they  soon  gave  them  up 
as  fables,  which  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  a con- 
venient means  to  keep  the  populace  in  check,  and  professed 
a belief  in  a first  Being,  the  God  of  the  Wise.  Thus  an 
esoteric  religion  sprung  up  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  religion 
of  the  populace,  speaking  of  which  the  historian  Polybius 
says:3  “As  historians  are  pardoned  for  introducing  fables, 
because  they  serve  to  strengthen  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  so  should  the  Roman  legislators  be  excused,  who, 
in  order  to  maintain  a salutary  influence  over  the  people,  in- 
vented unseen  and  avenging  gods!” 

The  mysteries  of  this  new  religion,  which  differed  according 
to  the  locality,  contained  neither  a purer  nor  a more  elevating 
theology  than  the  popular  belief.  They  consisted  principally 
in  certain  external  symbolical  signs  and  ceremonies,  allegori- 
cal representations  of  particular  legends,  and  portions  of  the 

1 NaegeUbach,  Homeric  Theology.  2 ed.  Brought  out  by  Autenrietli.  Nüin. 
berg,  18G2.  Of  the  same , Post-Homeric  Theology.  Nürnberg,  1857. 

2 Thus,  it  is  said,  Pythia  answered  the  Lydians,  “God  himself  can  not  ev^ie 
the  decree  of  fate.”  Herodot  histor.  I.  91.  Yet  the  idea  of  justice  and  retri- 
bution is  prominent,  especially  in  Sophocles.  Conf.  Peters , theologumena 
Sophoclea.  Monach.  1845. 

•Hist  VI.  56. 
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mythical  history  of  those  gods  whose  popularity  had  waned, 
or  who  had  been  supplanted  by  more  favorite  divinities. 
Hence  these  mysteries  were  contemptuously  spoken  of  by 
learned  philosophers,  such  as  Plato,  Isocrates,  Cicero,  and 
othere,  and  they  are  never  mentioned  by  Christian  writers  as 
having  anything  in  common  with  Christianity,  or  in  any 
way  contributing  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  its  recep- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ceremonies  with  which  their 
celebration  was  conducted  are  very  severely  censured  as 
indecent  and  immoral. 

The  Greek  philosophers  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  popular 
belief,  but  as  philosophy  is  utterly  unable  to  supply  the  sub- 
stance of  a religion,  it  failed  to  replace  it  by  anything  better.1 * 
Plato  himself,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all,  surrounded 
by  the  magnificent  temples  and  the  beautiful  statues  of  the 
gods,  says,  in  true  Pagan  style:  “It  is  difficult  to  find  God, 
and  when  found  impossible  to  make  him  known  to  the  mul- 
titude.” And  St.  Paul  the  apostle  mentions  a temple  at 
Athens  in  which  there  was  an  altar  with  the  inscription, 
“To  the  unknown  God.”a 

According  to  the  teaching  of  Thales , water  was  the  principle» 
of  all  things;  air , according  to  Anaximenes ; according  to  Her- 
aclite,  fire,  and  infinity  (d^ooi/),  or  God,  according  to  Anaxi- 
mander. The  teachings  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  more 
encouraging.  They  had  imbibed  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
East,3  and  by  the  union  of  philosophy  and  religion,  infused 
religious  life  also  into  Greek  civilization.  Pythagoras  of 
Samos,  founder  of  the  philosophic  school  at  Crotona,  in  Italy 


lThe  words  of  Picas  of  Mirandola  are  very  apposite : “Philosophia  quaerit, 
Theologia  possidet  religionem.  Rohrbacher-Hülskamp,  Vol.  III.,  p.  252-380: 
“The  Philosophy  of  Greece.” 

’Acts  xvii.  23. 

’This  is  pointed  out  by  Lactantius , among  others,  institutt  IV.  2.  Unde 
eqoidem  soleo  mirari,  quod  cum  Pythagoras  et  postea  Plaiot  amore  veritatis 
indagandae  accensi,  Aegyptios  et  Magos  et  Persas  penetrassent,  ut  earum  gen- 
tium ritas  et  sacra  cognoscerent  (suspicabantur  enim  sapientiam  in  religione 
▼ersari!),  ad  Judaeos  tarnen  non  secesserint,  penes,  quos  tunc  solos  erat,  et 
quo  facilius  ire  potnissent  Cf.  Cicero , de  finibus  honor,  and  malor.  V.  19,  and 
Jfmut  Felix.  Octavius,  c.  34.  * Zeller,  Hist,  of  Philos,  in  its  historical  devel- 
opment 2 ed.  Tübingen,  1856-68.  3 volg. 
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(584-504  or  489  b.  c.),  and  his  disciples  considered  the 
numerical  system  as  the  archetype  and  necessary  form  of 
things;  they  said  that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  were  in 
perfect  harmony;  that  the  sun,  or  Jupiter’s  fire,  was  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  world  moved  around  it 
according  to  fixed  and  uniform  laws.  They  deified  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  while  regarding  their  manifestations 
as  the  immutable  law  of  fate,  they  attributed  to  the  deity  the 
moral  perfections  of  truthfulness  and  goodness.  The  most 
striking  tenet  of  the  Pythagorean  system  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls , and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
it,  which,  however,  were  not  dignified  by  corresponding  moral 
obligations. 

Plato , a philosopher  of  Athens  (429-348  b.  c.),  taught  the 
existence  of  One  supreme  spiritual  being,  essentially  free,  wise, 
and  just.  He  also  taught  that  there  existed  both  an  ideal 
world , and  an  elementary  chaotic  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter, 
by  the  union  of  which  the  Deity  made  the  soul  of  the  world , 
then  formed  an  organic  world , exhibiting  marks  of  design, 
and  afterward  created  souls.  He  had  a vague  notion  of  the 
fall  of  man , a tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul , and  a hopeful  belief  in  a future  life,  which  opened  to 
him  the  prospect  of  reward  and  punishment  after  death , but  he 
declared  that  no  one  could  hold  these  doctrines  with  any  assur- 
ance of  their  truth  until  they  had  been  proclaimed  and  authorita- 
tively established  by  a divine  revelation .l 

Philosophy,  according  to  the  idea  of  Plato,  is  a sort  of 
“preparation  for  death”  (jieUrrj  davdzou,)  and  Christian  phil- 
osophers of  all  ages  have  professed  to  find  in  his  writings 
vague  allusions  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, . and  have 
shown  themselves  particularly  pleased  with  the  confession  of 

xPlatjnis  Phaedon : el  pij  Tiq  övvclltq  aa^aXlarcpnv  nal  aKivtiwdrepov  irri  ßeßaiorkpot 
bxh}iaT°S  1)  16yov  Oetov  rtvbg  dunropEvdi/vai.  (One  who  travels  on  very  strong  ve- 
hicle is  not  more  safe  and  free  from  danger  than  he  who  puts  his  trust  in  the 
word  of  God.)  ed.  Sicph.  p.  85.  Similarly,  Xenophon,  memorabil.,  lib.  IV.,  c.  3, 

\ lß.  OVV  QV  KoXklOV  KOI  €V<7€ ßkoTrpQV  Tlfl^Tj  Oeo l\  fy  Wf  aVTOl  KeXsifOVOl  OVT<J  7 TOiCiV. 

(How  could  any  one  honor  the  gods  with  more  propriety  and  with  greater  piety 
than  in  doing  what  they  command  us  to  do.)  cf.  IV.  4,  25,  and  Lasaulx,  L 

pp.  61,  62. 
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the  insufficiency  of  man,  which  pervades  his  whole  system,  and 
regarded  it  as  a kind  of  prophecy  of  the  world’s  redemption.1 
Though  Plato  rose  far  above  the  great  minds  of  Greece,  he 
was  nevertheless  in  every  sense  a thorough  Greek.  That 
graceful  and  sensuous  beauty  which  had  so  many  charms  for 
the  Greek  mind,  but  which  is  not  based  on  the  unity  and 
holiness  of  God,  constituted  the  main  scope  of  his  philosophy. 
In  it  he  put  forward  what  is  beautiful  rather  than  what  is 
true,  and  succeeded  in  perfectly  harmonizing  both  art  and 
science.  Still,  after  all  his  efforts  to  unite  in  one  system  the 
elements  of  art  and  science,  religion  and  politics,  mythical 
legends  and  abstract  thought,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
look  in  vain  through  his  writings  for  that  consistent  unity 
of  parts  which  we  have  a right  to  expect  in  both  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  hence,  though  his  mind  was  ever  ranging  in 
boundless  realms  of  thought,  he  failed  to  give  consistency, 
method,  and  exactness  to  his  ideas.  His  fanciful  theory  of 
an  ideal  state  in  which  women  should  be,  like  everything 
else,  the  common  property  of  all , and  his  extreme  praises  of 
the  god  Eros,  by  which  he  meant  to  advocate  the  degrading 
vice  of  pederasty  are  among  the  worst  blemishes  of  his  moral 
teaching. 

Aristotle , born  at  Stagira  in  Macedonia,  and  hence  called 
the  Stagirite  (384-322  b.  c.),  the  founder  of  the  peripatetic 
school  of  philosophy,  entirely  rejected  the  ideal  system  of 
Plato,  and  taught  that  all  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  experi- 
ence and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it  by  legitimate  rea- 
soning, and  is  on  this  account  recognized  as  the  philosopher 
of  science?  He  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  powers  of 

'August  de  civit.  Dei  VII.,  cl  4-14.  Ackermann , Christian  elements  in  Plato 
Hambg.  1836.  Reduced  to  just  limits  by  \ Mattes.  Christian  elements  in  Plato. 
(Tubg.  Quarterly,  1845,  p.  479-520.)  Most  positively  denying  Christian  ele- 
ments in  Plato.  -\Bccker,  The  philosophical  system  of  Plato  in  its  relation 
to  Christian  dogma  (Freibg.  1862),  against  whom  fMichelis , Plato’s  philosophy 
in  its  relation  to  revealed  truth.  Münster,  1859-60.  The  relation  of  both 
stated:  “As  question  and  answer,  as  humanly  sought  and  divinely  given  truth.” 
Mr.  c.  Stein,  Relation  of  Platonism  to  classic  antiquity  and  to  Christianity. 
Gottingen  1861 

*Bratuus,  History  of  the  development  of  Greek  Philos.  2 vols.  Berlin, 
1862-G4.  Treiulelenburg , elemeuta  logiccs  Aristotelicae.  Berlin  (1833).  C ed. 
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nature,  which  he  considered  eternal  and  immutable,  and 
never  went  beyond  the  rigorous  conclusions  which  they  war- 
ranted. He  assumed  that  a supreme  intelligence  had  con- 
stituted the  universe  according  to  fixed  and  unchangeable 
laws,  and  thus  limiting  the  power  of  God,  practically  reject- 
ing His  personal,  wise,  and  holy  providence  in  human  af- 
fairs, and,  denying  the  free  will  of  man,  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  true  religion.  His  ethical  teaching  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  empirical  method,  and  was  rarely 
more  than  a respectable  worldly  prudence.  Utility  and  ex- 
pediency were  with  him  the  measure  of  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple he  advocated  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  and  so  far  lost 
sight  of  the  dignity  of. man  in  this  condition  that  he  affirmed 
there  was  no  reasoning  faculty  in  the  doul  of  the  slave . 

The  efforts  of  subsequent  philosophical  schools  to  give  by 
their  teachings  any  adequate  sanction  to  religion  and  morality, 
were  still  less  successful.  The  errors  and  contradictions  of 
the  great  founders  of  schools  grew  daily  in  number  till  finally 
they  became  little  more  than  a war  of  words  and  a mass  of 
distinctions,  so  subtle  that  even  the  advocates  of  the  different 
systems  could  not  well  make  out  their  own  meaning. 

Epicurus  of  Gargettus,  a borough  near  Athens  (337-270), 
and  his  disciples,  taught  that  human  happiness  is  the  supreme 
good.  That  no  jarring  element  might  exist  to  disturb  this 
pleasing  delusion,  they  endeavored  to  remove  the  idea  of  a 
supreme  and  overruling  being  from  the  minds  of  men.  The 
world,  they  said,  had  assumed  its  present  condition  by  pure 
accident,  and  the  gods  could  take  no  possible  interest  in  a 
state  of  things  so  fortuitously  brought  about;  that  the  soul 
of  man  was  subtle  matter  of  still  more  delicate  structure  than 
the  body,  and  perished  with  the  grosser  organs  to  which  it 
belonged. 

Zeno , born  at  Cittium,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  founded  at 
Athens,  about  300  b.  c.,  the  Stoa , and  by  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocacy of  a high  ideal  morality,  attracted  to  his  school  a 

18(38.  History  of  the  doctrine  of  categories.  Berlin,  1846.  Zell,  the  relation 
of  Aiiftotelian  philosophy  to  religion.  Mentz,  1863. 
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cor  Ver  of  generous  and  noble  souls.  He  taught  that  virtue 
is  the  supreme  and  only  good,  perfect  of  itself,  and  that  the 
mind  by  its  own  independent  exertion  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  embrace  it  and  thereby  reject  what  is  evil.  This  arrogant 
assumption  led  straight  to  a deification  of  self  and  necessarily 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  religion.  The  pantheistic  teachings 
of  the  Stoics  and  their  doctrine  that  the  will  of  man  is  in- 
variably determined  by  certain  motives,  excluded  all  belief  in 
a God  of  love,  directing  all  things  for  the  best,  and  set  up  in 
His  stead  a universal  principle  in  which  all  things  had  their 
origin,  and  to  which  they  again  return  according  to  a defi- 
nite and  fixed  law  of  extension  or  contraction  ( nXaruveadat , 
IzTzivsadat,  and  auaziUeaScu).  It  was  early  objected  to  them 
that  their  doctrine  of  the  free  will  of  man  was  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  fate. 

The  New  Academy,  under  Arkesilaus  (318-241),  and  par- 
ticularly under  Carneades  (215-130),  first  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  truth  by  attacking  the  criteria  of  certitude 
laid  down  by  the  Stoics;  then  called  in  question  the  certainty 
of  any  human  knowledge  whatever,  and  ended  by  sarcasti- 
cally asking,  “ What  is  truth?91  But  the  Academy,  by  foster- 
ing a skepticism  of  this  nature,  excited  the  fears  of  the  people, 
who  became  alarmed  lest  religion  should  totally  disappear 
from  among  them.  This  decline  of  the  religious  sentiment 
was  accompanied  by  an  utter  want  of  all  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a universal  corruption  of  morals.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
Polybius,2  himself  a Greek,  was  forced  to  make  a confession 
most  trying  to  his  patriotic  feelings.  “Let  a Greek,”  he 
says,  “prove  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  he  has  per- 
formed as  many  as  ten  deeds  of  whose  merit  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  and  authenticate  the  fact  by  an  equal  number 
of  seals  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  nevertheless  you  can 
not  safely  intrust  him  with  a single  talent  of  gold;  whilst 
Roman  officials  regard  their  oaths  as  sacred  and  manage  the 
largest  sums  with  the  greatest  honesty.” 

Again,  the  illicit  love  of  boys , expressed  in  the  deification 


'John  xvilL  38. 

* PoUfbii  histor.  vi.  64. 
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of  Ganymede,  the  extreme  partiality  with  which  the  vice  of 
pederasty  was  not  uncommonly  treated  by  the  Greek  poets, 
and  the  indecent  productions  of  art  which  grew  out  of  this 
degrading  sensuality,  together  with  the  immoral  worship  of 
Aphrodite  and  other  goddesses,  present  a striking  picture  of 
the  corruption  which  prevailed  almost  everywhere. 

There  were  those,  however,  who,  gifted  with  more  refined 
feelings,  were  shocked  and  grieved  at  this  state  of  things ; 
and,  impelled  by  an  unsatisfied  and  restless  yearning  after 
truth,  longed  to  be  again  united  with  God.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  was,  perhaps,  the  later  Plutarch , born  at 
Cheronea,  about  50  a.  d.1 

It  became  daily  more  apparent  and  universally  recognized, 
that  to  bring  order  out  of  this  mass  of  conflicting  human 
opinion,  and  give  confidence  and  security  to  men’s  minds, 
nothing  short  of  a divine  revelation  would  suffice.  The  time 
when  this  ardent  desire  was  to  be  satisfied , was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. 

§ 27.  Religious , Social,  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Romans. 

Sources  of  Information. — Ambrosch , the  Religious  Books  of  the  Romans. 
Bonn,  1843.  i*D$Uinger,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  pp.  457-558,  567-663,  and 
694-734. 

While  art  or  the  festhetical  element  was  characteristic  of 
the  religion  of  Greece,  morals  and  politics  were  the  most 
prominent  features  of  that  of  Rome,  which,  conformably  with 
its  Etruscan  origin,  was  gloomy  and  almost  severe. 

The  Etruscans  worshiped,  besides  the  so-called  veiled  gods , 
Jupiter , Juno,  Minerva,  Janus,  the  all-seeing  god;  Mantus , the 
ruler  of  the  lower  regions;  Vedius , the  judge  of  the  departed, 
and  Charun , the  guide  of  the  dead.  Like  the  Romans,  they 
had  their  genii , and  the  very  name  of  Lares  points  to  their 
Etruscan  origin.  So  assiduous  and  diligent  were  the  Etrus- 
cans in  paying  religious  homage  to  the  gods  that  they  were 
considered  of  old  the  most  religious  people  of  the  West. 

lDÖllingery  Jew  and  Gentile,  p.  580-583.  Even  Erasmus  declared:  11  Nullua 
axistit  inter  Graecos  scriptores  Plutarcho,  praesertira  quod  ad  mores  attinet, 
sanctior  aut  lectu  dignior.  Nihil  legi  secundum  literas  divinas  1.  i auctore 
tanctin*  ” 
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The  religion  of  Rome  after  the  Latins  (. Ramnes ),  Sabines 
( Tities ),  Luceres,  and  Etruscans  had  been  included  in  its  pop- 
ulation, was  the  outgrowth  of  the  distinct,  yet  analogous  modes 
of  worship  peculiar  to  each  nationality.  The  Romans,  being 
above  everything  else  a practical  people,  accepted  the  world 
as  a perfect  work,  and  rejected  the  mythical  legends  of 
Greece  relating  both  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  gen- 
ealogy of  the  gods. 

The  Romans,  possessing  no  religious  poetry  and  having 
neither  a Homer  nor  a Hesiod  to  give  tangible  form  to  their 
gods  and  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life ; and,  more- 
over, being  destitute  of  the  happy  faculty  of  impersonating 
their  religious  belief  under  the  rich  imagery  of  Hellenic  my- 
thology, worshiped,  before  the  influence  of  Greece  had  made 
itself  felt  among  them,  the  vague  abstractions  of  human  at- 
tributes and  the  universal  powers  of  nature.  Their  sacerdotal 
books  contained  only  uninteresting  lists  of  gods,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  sphere  of  office,  and  a description  of  the 
ceremonies  proper  to  the  worship  of  each. 

The  religion  of  Rome  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  admitted 
tenets  the  most  contradictory  of  each  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  monotheism  appeared  to  be  its  most  predominant  feature, 
and  St.  Augustine  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “ the  various  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Rome  all  centered  in  the  one  god,  Jupiter;” 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
people  of  antiquity , split  up  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God , by 
impersonating  physical  phenomena  and  the  powers  of  nature, 
till  in  the  end  the  most  varied  functions  and  the  most  trivia] 
avocations  of  man  had  each  its  tutelary  deity.  It  is  then 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  amid  so  vast  an  array  of 
gods,  with  forms  of  worship  so  varied,  and  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices  so  numerous,  the  priests  should  have  stood  in  need 
of  registers  ( indigitamenta ) containing  a list  of  the  gods  and 
givi  i g special  directions  for  the  worship  of  each. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  the  Hellenic  colonies 
which  had  settled  in  Italy,  exercised  a notable  influence  upon 
the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  Romans.  Before,  without 
images  of  any  sort,  they  then  adopted  idols  of  wood  and  earth - 
enware . After  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans  in  Greece  and 
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the  East,  and  particularly  after  the  taking  or  Syracuse  and 
Corinth,  Greek  gods  and  modes  of  worship  became,  l>y  the 
authority  of  the  Sibylline  books,  very  common  at  Rome. 
Simultaneously  with  this  introduction  of  Greek  worship,  the 
salutary  influence  exercised  from  the  earliest  time  by  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  upon  public  and  social  morality,  insensibly 
died  away.  Lucretia,  after  she  had  been  outraged,  perished 
by  her  own  hand  ; and  the  early  history  of  Rome  affords,  be- 
sides many  examples  of  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  the 
amplest  proofs  of  the  virtue  and  justice*  of  her  citizens,  and 
to  these  was  she  indebted  for  her  greatness. 

While  great  immorality  came  in  simultaneously  with  foreign 
modes  of  worship,  reverence  for  the  gods  and  the  bravery 
and  civic  virtues  so  characteristic  of  the  Romans  decreased 
as  the  nation  grew  in  wealth  and  power.  The  Greek  peda- 
gogues after  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus  (240  b.  c.)  exercise  ! 
a very  injurious  influence  by  endeavoring  to  popularize  Greek 
mythology  and  art,  while  Greek  literature , already  sufficiently 
corrupt,  became  still  more  so  after  it  had  been  introduced 
into  Rome,  which  at  this  period  (155  b.  c.)  received  the 
Greek  embassadors  Cameades , Diogenes , and  Critolaus , whose 
doctrines  were  universally  praised;  and  the  Academicians f 
Stoics,  and  Epicureans  met  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
approbation.  But  the  influence  of  Asiatic  luxury  and  licen- 
tiousness had  a still  more  detrimental  effect  upon  Roman 
morality. 

As  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  was  a natural  instinct 
with  the  Greek,  so  was  the  sense  of  justice  with  the  Romans. 
But  while  they  endeavored  apparently  to  introduce  a sense 
justice  and  right  everywhere,  they  themselves  acted  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  theory,  and  strove  to  be  the  only  rulers  and 
to  subject  the  whole  world  entirely  to  their  own  power. 

Man  as  such  had  no  value.  The  state  claimed  a supreme 
right  over  him,  and  his  citizenship  was  his  only  title  to  con- 
sideration. The  highest  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  to 
establish  a universal  monarchy.  The  abstract  state  was  their 

1 Augustin,  de  civitate  Dei  I.  19  sq.  c.  24,  and  especially  V.  18. 
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supreme  divinity,  and  religion  became  subservient  to  this  all- 
ruling idea. 

Rome  must  subjugate  the  world,  not  indeed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  One  True  God,  of  truth  and 
morality,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  that  she  might  impose 
upon  all  nations  the  yoke  of  her  tyranny.  With  this  object 
constantly  before  her,  she  tolerated  every  conceivable  form 
of  religion,1  for  which  she  has  been  excessively  praised,  as  if 
she  had  not  adopted  this  line  of  conduct  as  one  of  expediency , 
and  as  if  the  policy  itself  were  not  a convincing  proof  of  her 
utter  indifference  to  any  religion  whatever. 

When  Rome  had  become  mistress  of  the  world,  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  nations  and  infected  with  their  vices,  she 
began  to  turn  her  power  against  herself.  In  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi  (133  b.  c.),  and  of  Marius , Sulla , and  Cinna , bloody 
civil  wars  were  waged,  accompanied  with  every  species  of 
atrocity;  and  poisoning  became  a matter  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence. Such  continued  to  be  the  general  character  of  Roman 
history  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus , who,  from 
the  year  30  b.  c.  to  14  a.  d.,  remained  absolute  master  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire. 

The  skepticism  introduced  by  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
stifled  every  religious  feeling  among  the  educated  and  upper 
classes,  and  spread  among  the  lower  orders  a universal  con- 
tempt for  the  gods  of  their  country.  According  to  Cicero, 
u one  soothsayer  could  not  look  another  in  the  face  without 
laughing,”  and  “even  old  women  would  no  longer  believe 
cither  in  the  fables  of  Tartarus  or  the  joys  of  Elysium.” 

It  was,  however,  under  the  emperors  that  the  religious  con- 
fusion and  moral  depravity  of  the  Romans  became  most  con- 
spicuous. The  enslaved  and  degraded  people  deified  their 
tyrants  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  and  could 
appreciate  nothing  higher  than  the  theater  and  those  brutal 
gladiatorial  combats  (panem  ei  circenses  /),  which  often  ended 

lLeo  the  Great  very  justly  remarks:  “ Quum  Roma  univcrsis  dominaretur 
gentibus,  omnium  genii  um  servivit  erroribus.”  (Sermo  I.  de  SS.  App.  Petro 
et  Paulo.)  CC  Walch , de  Romanorum  in  tolerandis  diversis  religionibus  dis- 
dptina  publica.  (Nov.  commentar.  Soc.  Goetting.  t.  JTI.  1773.) 
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in  real  battles.1  The  Apotheosis  of  such  tyrants 2 necessarily 
eradicated  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  faith  in  their  na- 
tional gods,  and  in  many  places  the  very  temples  weit.  the 
privileged  haunts  of  lust.  The  Lupercalia  and  Florealia  were 
celebrated  with  a shameless  disregard  of  decency,  and  the 
most  obscene  plays  were  presented  in  the  theaters.  The  ex- 
cesses of  sensuality  were  carried  to  such  a length  that  the 
natural  means  of  satisfying  lust  were  no  longer  sufficient,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  most  degrading  and  unnatural  of 
vices.  The  civic  virtues  also  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by 
every  species  of  crime,  and  disregard  of  life  and  suicide  ceased 
to  be  matters  of  surprise.  Such  at  this  time  was  the  terrible 
state  of  the  Pagan  world,  so  graphically  sketched  by  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,3  and  of 
whicli  Seneca , perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  last  represent - 
ative  of  Roman  character , furnishes  a remarkable  commentary.4 

Unbelief  and  immorality,  vices  always  inseparable  from 
each  other,  at  length  produced  fear  and  timidity  of  mind, 
and  superstition,  the  necessary  result  of  a guilty  and  cowardly 

1 Tacit.  Annal.  XII.  56.  Cf.  Sueion.  vita  Claud.,  c.  21,  and  Dio  Cass.  LX. 
33.  A gladiatorial  combat  under  the  later  Emperor  Trajan  lasted  120  days, 
and  cost  the  lives  of  10,000  combatants.  Cf.  Spaih , commentatio  de  gladia- 
toribus.  Monach.  1863.  (College  Program.) 

* Domitian  thus  commenced  his  rescripts : " Dominus  et  Deus  noster  hoc  fier. 
jubet”  (Sueton.  vita  Domit.,  c.  18.)  Cf.  Döllinger , The  Jew  and  the  Gentile, 

р.  613-617  and  627. 

’Romans  i.  21-32. 

4 Omnia  sceleribus  ac  vitiis  plena  sunt ; plus  committitur  quam  quod  poesit 
cofircitione  sanari.  Certatur  ingenti  quodam  nequitiae  certamine;  major  quo- 
tidie  peccandi  cupiditas,  minor  verecundia  est.  Expulso  melioris  aequiorisqoe 
respectu,  quocunque  visum  est,  libido  se  impingit  Nec  furtiva  jam  scelera 
sunt,  praeter  oculos  eunt;  adeoque  in  publicum  missa  nequitia  est,  et  in  om- 
nium pectoribus  evaluit,  ut  innocentia  non  rara,  sed  nulla  cit  Numquid  enim 
singuli  aut  pauci  rapere  legem?  undique,  velut  signo  dato,  ad  fas  nefasque 
miscendum  coorti  sunt  Seneca,  de  ira,  II.  8.  And  even  Sallust,  (bell.  Catilin., 

с.  12,  13),  although  living  in  incomparably  better  times,  draws  the  following 
picture  of  Roman  morals : “ Ex  divitiis  juventutem  luxuria  atque  avaritia  cum 
gaperbia  invasere,  rapere,  consumere,  sua  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere,  pu- 
dorem,  pudicitiam,  divina  atque  humana  promiscua,  nil  pensi  neque  moderati 
habere — sed  lubido  stupri,  ganeae,  caeterique  cultus  non  minor  incesserat 
Vira  pati  muliebria,  mulieres  pudicitiam  in  propatulo  habere/’  etc.  Cicero , da 
republica,  lib.  I.,  at  the  beginning. 
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conscience,  was  the  consequence ; for  specters  will  be  conjured 
up  where  there  are  no  gods.  It  was  not  more  than  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  grope  in  the  dark  after  strange 
gods,  who  would  be  able  to  bring  peace  and  rest  to  their 
troubled  consciences,  and  in  spite  of  an  imperial  prohibition 
the  most  diversified  modes  of  worship  were  introduced  into 
Italy  from  the  East.  Strange  priests,  astrologers,  sorcerers, 
and  soothsayers  came  to  Rome  in  swarms,  and  usually  with 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  deriving  advantage  from  the 
prevailing  superstition.  Every  one  sought  by  means  of  sor- 
cery, talismans,  amulets,  and  the  inspection  of  the  entrails 
of  animals,  to  learn  their  fate  or  to  arrest  some  future  calam- 
ity ; while  a more  voluptuous  and  sensual  worship  was  never 
so  prevalent  in  the  Roman  empire  as  at  this  period.  The 
Jews , who  had  been  up  to  this  time  very  generally  detested, 
were  now  enabled  to  make  many  proselytes.  While  the 
religions  confusion  afforded  Juvenal  and  Persius  rich  materials 
for  satire,  the  philosophers  who  regretted  this  state  of  affairs 
were  obliged  to  contemplate  it  without  being  able  to  offer  a 
remedy.  The  Cynics  were  exposed  to  well-merited  and  con- 
temptuous ridicule;  the  Peripatetics  were  but  few  in  number, 
T while  the  Stoics , probably  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
sects,  were  represented  by  such  men  as  Seneca , Dio  of  Prusa, 
and  Epictetus.  Still  their  moral  teachings,  though  having 
many  admirers,  had  few  followers,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  profession  and  practice  of  many  of  the  sect  afforded  a fine 
subject  for  the  wit  and  sarcasm  of  their  enemies. 

Even  Seneca , the  best  of  them  all  (3-65  a.  d.),  whose  teach- 
ings savor  so  much  of  Christianity,  that  to  explain  the  fact  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  assume  that  he  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  St.  Paul,  practically  denied  his  own  precepts 
and  teachings  by  his  constant  residence  at  the  court  of  Nero.1 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  this  period  of 
religious  disorder  and  moral  depravity  is  the  favorable  re- 
ception with  which  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras  met  when 


1 Seneca  ep.  29.  f Holxherr,  Luc.  Annaeus  Seneca.  Rastatt,  1858  sq. 
tfrotu,  Tiibg.  Quarterly,  1867,  p.  6Q3-£24^  _ 
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they  were  introduced  first  by  Anaxilausf  and  afterward  by  the 
fanatic  Apollonius  of  Tyana 1 (3  b.  c.-96  a.  d.)  And  this  was 
during  the  most  civilized  period  of  Roman  history,  during 
the  golden  age  of  art  and  literature,  and  while  Augustus 
reigned.  Apollonius,  instead  of  appreciating  the  need  of 
supernatural  aid  for  which  Plato  had  yearned,  like  a true 
mountelank,  deluded  men's  minds  and  led  them  astray  by 
haughtily  and  pompously  calling  upon  the  gods  to  give  him 
his  due:  “ Ye  gods,  treat  me  as  I deserve.” 

This  attempt  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human  heart 
was  altogether  inefficient  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
without  advocates  among  the  better  classes.  The  idea  of 
abandonment  and  loss  grew  daily  stronger,  and  finally  found 
its  fullest  Pagan  expression  in  the  myth  of  Psyche ,*  the  inven- 
tion of  this  great  historical  age.  Pysche,  represented  at 
having  forfeited  the  favor  and  company  of  God,  which  she 
once  enjoyed,  wanders  through  the  world  without  comfort 
and  without  hope.  She  finally  takes  heart,  and  with  the 
hope  of  being  again  reconciled  to  her  God  seeks  Him,  amid 
countless  trials  and  dangers,  in  temples  and  in  the  lower 
regions,  and  even  amid  the  realms  of  death.  God,  pleased 
with  so  earnest  a desire  of  a return,  again  receives  her  into 
favor  and  unites  her  to  Himself  by  a new  and  holy  alliance 
(ctyoz  ydfioi;.)  Is  not  this  a distinct  and  emphatic  expression 
of  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ? 

Amid  the  prevailing  and  universal  confusion  men  sought 
comfort  and  hope  from  the  oracles  which  were  preserved  in 
the  Sibylline  Books,  and  which  announced  that  the  human 
race  would  one  day  rise  to  a higher  and  holier  state,  and 
again  return  to  the  early  age  of  happy  innocence.  The 
Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophers  considered  the  great  centenary 3 
of  the  building  of  the  city  the  beginning  of  this  auspicious 
event.  Virgil  also  announced  the  approach  of  the  new  and 


'His  Life  by  Philostratus,  Senior.  (Philostratoris,  opp.  Gr.  et  Lat  ed.  G. 
Olearius , Lps.  1705,  in  fol.  ed.  Kayser , Turici,  1844;  Lpa.  1870.)  Conf.  Hug, 
Introd.  into  the  N.  T.  3 ed.,  pt.  1,  p.  14.  Apollonius  lived  three  years  before, 
and  ninety-six  years  after  Christ 
*Apulej.  metamorph.  IV.  83.  Fulgent-ins , mythologicor.  III.  6. 

•Conf.  Heyne,  annotatt.  in  Virgil.  T.  I.,  p.  96 
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happy  age  sung  by  the  Cumean  Sibyl.1  The  prophetic  utter- 
ance of  Cicero  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  period : “ There  shall  no  longer  be  one  law  at  Rome  and 
another  at  Athens,  nor  shall  it  prescribe  one  thing  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow,  but  one  and  the  same  law,  eternal  and 
immutable,  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  nations  and  all  timc3, 
and  the  God  who  shall  prescribe,  introduce,  and  promulgate 
this  law  shall  be  the  one  common  Lord  and  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all,  and  whosoever  will  refuse  obedience  to  Him  shall  be 
filled  with  confusion,  as  this  very  act  will  be  a virtual  denial 
of  his  human  nature;  and,  should  he  escape  present  punish- 
ment, he  shall  have  to  endure  heavy  chastisement  hereafter.”1 
The  rays  of  hope  shining  out  from  amid  the  general  gloom 
so  inspired  confidence  in  the  minds  of  men,  that,  according  to 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus ,3  they,  like  the  Chinese  who  looked  for 
a Savior  from  the  West,  cheerfully  and  eagerly  embraced 

i 

1 Virgil,  ecloga.  IV.  4-10  and  13,  14. 

Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminia  aetas. 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  naacitnr  ordo , 

Jam  redit  et  virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna, 

Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 

Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
Desinet  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 

Casta  fave  Lueina,  tuus  jam  regnet  Apollo. 

13.  Te  duct , si  qua  manent,  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 

14.  Irrita  perpeiua  solvent  formidine  terra s. 

Coot  August  de  civit.  Dei  X.  27  and  ep.  155.  Euseb.  vita  Constant  V.,  i.  a 
Constant  orat,  c.  19,  20.  Dante , purgatorio,  XXII.  70  sq.  Lasaulx , in  L c. 
p.  5?.  FreymMUer , the  Messianic  prophecies  in  Virgil’s  Ecloga  IV.  Ratisbon, 
1851 

t(Xcero,  de  republica  III.  6.  Laciant.  instit.  div.  VI.  8.  Equally  significant 
in  another  respect  are  the  words  of  Cicero : Deos  venerari  et  colere  debemus. 
Cnltns  autem  Deorum  est  optimus  idemque  castissimus  atque  sanctissimus  pie- 
nnsqne  pietatis,  ut  eos  semper  pura,  integra,  incorrupta  et  mente  et  voce  vene- 
renmr.  (de  natura  Deor.  II.  28.) 

'Percrebuerat  Oriente  toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tem- 
pore Judaea  profecti  rerum  potirentur.  Suetonii , vita  Vespas.,  c.  4. — Pluribus 
persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  literis  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore 
ot  ralesceret  Oriens,  profectique  Judaea  rerum  potirentur.  Tacit  histor.  V. 
13  (Who  has  also  this  remarkable  passage : Evenerunt  prodigia. 

Viaac  per  coelum  concurrere  aeies,  rutilantia  arma,  et  subito  nubium  igne  col- 
lnoere  templum.  Expansae  repentae  delubri  fores,  et  audita  major  humana 
vox:  '* Excedere  deos , simul  ingens  motus  excedentium”)  Bötticher , prophetic 
voices  from  Rome,  etc.  Hamb.  1840.  2 pts. 
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the  prophecy  of  the  Jews,  which  predicted  that  this  Ruler 
and  Savior  was  shortly  to  come  from  the  East.” 1 

§ 28.  The  Israelites.  Their  Independence  and  Subjugation. 

“ The  law  was  oar  pedagogue  In  (anto)  Christ.  He  hath  received  Israel  his  servant.*1  Galat, 
ill.  24;  Lake!.  64. 

The  writings  of  the  0 .,  and,  in  part,  of  the  N.  T.  Add  thereto  Jos.  Fleam 
(born  37,  died  93,  a.  c.),  opp.  ed.  *Havercamp,  Amstelod.  1726.  2 T.  in  fol 
Pocket  edition  of  the  same  work,  by  Oberthür , Wirceb.  1782-85,  3 T.;  by 
Richter , Lps  1826  sq.,  6vols.  Paris,  1647  sq.,  2 vols.  (The  Jewish  antiqni* 
ties,  1L  xx.,  are  particularly  important;  by  Imm.  Bekker , Lps.  1856,  6 vols. 
Germ,  transl.  by  Martin , Cologne,  1852  sq.,  2 vols.)  English  transl.  by  Wm. 
Whision , London,  1841 ; New  York,  1855. 

Conf.  -fReusch,  Abridgment  of  an  Introd.  into  the  0.  T.  4 ed.  Freib.  1870. 
\* Haneberg,  Essay  of  a history  of  biblical  revelation  as  an  introduction  into 
the  0.  and  N.  T.  3 ed.  Ratisb.  1863.  August,  de  civit.  Dei  XIV.  25 — XVTTL 
18.  + *Bossuet,  Introd.  into  Univ.  Hist,  (transl.  into  German  by  Oramer,  p.  1-82 
190).  f *Siolberg,  Hist,  of  the  Rel.  of  Jesus  Christ,  pts.  I-IV.  f * Rohr  bacher- 
Hülskamp , Vol.  I— III.  f * Döllinger,  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  p.  735-859. 
\ Kraft,  Sacred  Hist.,  first  div.  Schaffhausen,  1853-58.  3 vols.  Thos.  Inman,  An- 
cient Faiths  embodied  in  Ancient  Names.  2 vols.  2 ed.  New  York,  1874.  (Tr.) 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  Israel  forms  a remarkable 
exception  to  the  religious  ignorance  which  prevailed  among 
other  ancient  nations.  The  early  traditions  and  the  holy 
name  of  God  had,  by  a special  privilege,  been  preserved 
among  them  through  direct  revelation . God  gave  them  His 
law , sent  them  prophets  whose  office  was  to  keep  Him  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes,  to  teach  amid  error  and  sin  the 
doctrine  of  the  One  True  God , to  prepare  their  minds  for  the 
coming  of  a Redeemer , and  to  announce  His  advent.  “ Noth- 
ing,” says  Bossuet , “ was  more  worthy  of  God  than  to  choose 
for  Himself  a people  who  should  be  a visible  exemplification 
of  His  providence,  whose  successes  and  reverses  should  depend 
upon  their  fidelity  to  Him,  and  whose  condition  should  be  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  Ruler. 
And  when  He  had,  by  His  providential  care  of  the  Israelites, 
fully  demonstrated  this,  and  clearly  showed  that  He  disposes 
human  aflairs  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure , it  being  then 
time  that  man  should  be  led  on  to  higher  truths,  He  sent  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ , to  lay  open  the  mysteries  of  a future  life  to 
a new  people  made  up  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

lConf.  Rohrbacher- Hülskamp  (transl.  into  Germ.)  Vol..  Ill,  p.  203. 
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The  distinctive  character  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  shown 
by  their  checkered  and  interesting  history,  consists  preemi- 
nently in  their  diversity  of  talent,  and  energy  of  character, 
in  which  they  had  no  equal  among  all  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. 

“ What  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  accomplished  within  the  nar- 
row province  of  the  heroic,  and  in  a work  entirely  fictitious, 
the  same  has  been  done  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible  in  narrat- 
ing the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  stands  out,  not 
as  a fiction,  but  as  a reality — not  as  affording  examples  to  one 
class  of  persons  only,  but  as  furnishing  patterns  to  every  state 
in  Ift.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the 
heart  are  there  portrayed  in  language  the  most  delicate  and 
exalted.” 1 

While  other  writers  relate  but  fables  and  obscure  and  un- 
certain events,  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Israelites  afford  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  history,  ethnography,  and  geog- 
raphy \ are  always  precise,  circumstantial,  and  consecutive; 
furnish  a clear  exposition  of  the  early  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  never  omit  to  trace  man  to  his  true  origin  and 
source — the  One , personal , holyf  omnipotent , omniscient • and  just 
God,  the  creator  of  all  things — and  thus  give  a simple  and  in- 
telligible solution  of  the  most  profound  problems  of  philoso- 
phy. They  also  furnish  the  most  reliable  and  convincing  ac- 
counts of  other  sublime  truths,  concerning  which  Pagan  his- 
tory contains  little  more  than  a tissue  of  errors,  forcing  us  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  their  history.  Such  is  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man;  his  primitive 
happiness , union  with  God,  and  perfect  accord  with  nature ; 
his  fall,  its  cause  and  consequences ; the  spread  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  origin  of  nations ; the  partition  of  the  earth, 
and  the  rise  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  many  other 
subjects  of  interest.2 

1 Haneberg. 

*t Marcel  de  Serres,  the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  compared  with  the  facts  o» 
leology.  Transl.  from  the  French  into  German,  by  Fr.  v.  Steck.  Tübingen, 
1841.  f Reush,  The  Bible  and  Nature.  Freiburg,  1862.  3 ed.  1870.  \Bo* 
titio,  HexaSmeron  and  Geology.  Mentz,  1865.  Molloy , Geology  and  Revela- 
tion. London  and  New  York. 

See  also  Fichte,  who  confesses,  in  his  “Law  of  Nature,”  pt  I.,  p.  32:  “A 
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While  these  Sacred  Writings  give  the  sad  history  of  the 
fall  of  man  and  his  estrangement  from  God,  they  also  con- 
tain the  promise  of  a Redeemer  and  Deliverer  made  to  the  first 
man,1  and  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
the  One  True  and  Living  God  did  not  cease  to  manifest  Him- 
self to  men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  to  them  on  many  oc- 
casions and  in  various  ways,  that  as  time  went  on  He  might 
prepare  their  minds  for  a final  and  definite  reconciliation  with 
Himself. 

They  show  us  also  how  men  abandoned  to  themselves  and 
given  over  to  the  wicked  inclinations  of  the  heart,  grew  cor- 
rupt, and  disfigured  by  their  crimes  the  fair  face  of  the  earthf 
and  how  God  took  so  signal  a vengeance  upon  them  that  its 
memory  will  never  be  effaced,  and  will  ever  serve  as  a stand- 
ing refutation  of  the  patent  error  that  the  world  exists  of 
itself,  and  that  what  so  exists  can  not  cease  to  be. 

After  the  terrible  disaster  of  the  universal  deluge , the  memory 
of  which  is  still  fresh  among  all  nations,  the  world  was  born 
anew  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  Noah , the  only  just  man 
found  upon  the  earth,  was  saved  by  Divine  Providence  from 
the  general  ruin,  and  became  the  second  father  of  the  human 
race,2  all  the  nations  of  the  world  having  sprung  from  his 
three  sons,  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet.3 

History,  under  the  providential  guidance  of  God,  who  from 
time  to  time  revealed  Himself  to  the  human  race,  which  had 
become  young  again,  preserved  an  unbroken  continuity 
God,  before  He  would  give  to  men  a Redeemer,  wished  first 
to  teach  them  by  long  experience  how  essential  to  their  well- 
being was  this  promised  Messiah.  When  they  attempted  to 
build  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  they  intended  should  reach  up 
to  Heaven,  God,  by  confounding  their  language  and  splitting  it 

spirit  interested  himself  with  them  (the  first  men)  precisely  as  an  ancient,  ven- 
erable document  (Genesis)  represents,  which,  upon  the  whole,  contains  tlr« 
most  profound  and  sublime  wisdom,  and  offers  results  to  which  Philosophy 
after  many  wanderings,  is  bound  finally  to  return.” 

1 Gen.  iii.  15. 

1 Gen.  vi.-viii. 

• Gen.  x. 
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op  into  many  others,  each  of  which  was  unintelligible  to  all,1 * * 
except  those  who  spoke  it,  signally  punished  their  arrogant 
presumption,  and  they  then  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth.1 

The  human  race,  though  pardoned,  was  not  without  traces 
of  the  original  curse,  and  it  speedily  relapsed  into  unbelief, 
idolatry,  and  immorality.  At  this  time,  about  350  years  after 
the  Deluge,  God  called  Abraham , a nomadic  prince  of  Chaldea, 
to  become  the  father  of  the  people  of  Israel ; and  leading  him 
into  the  strange  and  far-off  land  of  Canaan , He  renewed  the 
promise  “ of  making  him  in  his  son  Isaac  the  father  of  a 
great  and  powerful  people,8 *  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed * *,4  for  He  knew  that  Abraham  would  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household  after  him  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  judgment  and  justice.”4  A cov- 
enant which  God  struck  with  Abraham,  and  of  which  the 
circumcision  of  his  posterity  was  to  be  the  perpetual  token, 
defined  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  latter.  Abraham, 
during  his  life,  gave  abundant  proofs  of  his  implicit  faith  in 
God  and  His  promises,  walked  reverently  in  His  sight,  and 
scrupulously  kept  His  commandments.®  Jacob , his  grandson 
and  heir  to  the  promise,  went  into  Egypt,7  where  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  and  the  warning  threats  against  those 
who  forgot  God,  began  to  be  fulfilled.  The  seed  of  Abraham 
became  numerous,  but  they  entirely  lost  his  singleness  of 
mind  and  purity  of  heart.  God,  that  He  might  again  center 
in  Himself  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  this  ungrateful  peo- 
ple, and  withal  faithful  to  his  warnings,®  caused  them  to  feel 
the  bitterness  and  ignominy  of  the  degrading  bondage  of  the 
Egyptians,10  but  at  the  same  time  raised  up  7>Ises  to  be  the 


1 C£  f Kaulen  f The  confounding  of  languages  at  Babel.  A linguist,  and  the* 
olog.  essay.  Menu,  1861. 

fGen.  xii.  2;  xiii.  16;  xv.  6;  xviL  4,  6-8;  xxii.  16,  17. 

'Gen.  xii.  3;  xviii.  18;  xxii.  18. 

♦Gen.  xviii.  19. 

•Gen.  xv.  18;  xvii.  4 sq. 

•Gen.  xii.  4;  xv.  6;  xxii.  2 sq. 

1 Gen.  xlvi.-L 

•Exod.  i 7. 

•Gen.  xv.  13-16. 

"Exod.  L 14-22. 
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representative  among  them  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob. 

Having  proved  by  many  miracles  that  he  was  really  the 
accredited  representative  of  God,  his  authority  was  readily 
acknowledged,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  comforting 
his  brethren,  effecting  their  deliverance,1  and  founding  a dis- 
tinctive nationality . During  the  forty  years 9 sojourn  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  Moses,  by  his  teaching,  re- 
vived among  them  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  reawakened  in  their  bosoms  those  national  aspirations 
which  had  so  long  lain  dormant.  He  collected  the  materials, 
and  wrote  the  past  history  of  his  people,  of  Adam  and  Noahj 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  or  rather  the  History 
of  God  Himself,  as  it  existed  in  the  living  traditions  of  the 
family  of  Abraham,  who  had  been  a contemporary  with  Sem, 
the  eldest  son  of  Noah.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  remark- 
able intercourse  which  existed  between  God  and  His  people, 
and  of  the  miracles  of  the  Law ; that  by  this  means  their 
memory  might  be  handed  down  through  all  coming  ages. 
God,  during  a solemn  and  awe-inspiring  manifestation  of  His 
glory,  delivered  tc  Moses  the  fundamental  laws  of  His  religion 
inscribed  on  two  tables1  of  stone,  which  He  also  proclaimed  to 
the  trembling  and  astonished  Israelites.  Moses  commuted  to 
writing,  as  the  fullest  expression  of  the  divine  will , all 
the  ordinances,  prohibitions,  and  promises  which  God  had 
hitherto  given  to  his  people.  He  also  reminded  them  that 
their  future  happiness  or  misery  would  entirely  depend  upon 
their  willingness  or  refusal  to  give  full  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God.  The  £rand  and  noble  character  of  Moses  has,  during 
all  ages,  commanded  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  thinking 
world.3 

1 Exod.  ii.-xli. 

fExod.  xx.  1-8. 

8 Herder  calls  him  the  most  wonderful  of  men  and  the  greatest  of  law-givers, 
and  writes  to  one  of  his  friends : “ Learn  to  know  Moses  first  from  this  stand- 
point; read  and  view  his  history  before  that  of  all  others,  and  as  illustrating 
their  lives,  and  the  range  and  nobleness  of  his  mind,  his  almost  superhuman  pa* 
tience,  fortitude,  and  dignity,  will  at  once  become  apparent”  TheoL  letters, 
I.  3.  And  Lord  Byron  says : “ The  first  great  man  who  presents  himself  u> 
my  mind  is  always  Moses ; Moses,  who  again  raises  up  a frightfully  degraded 
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These  laws,  which  were  the  writtev  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  served  also  as  fundamental  princi- 
pies  according  to  which  the  Israelites  framed  their  political 
nationality,  which  was  therefore  a Theocracy , and,  in  this, 
differed  essentially  in  character  from  every  other  state.  All 
laws  were  finally  referred  back  to  the  one  fundamental  idea 
that  their  nation  was  the  kingdom  of  God , of  a One  living, 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent  God,  who  is  gracious 
and  bountiful,  and  who  chose  Israel  before  all  the  Gentiles  to 
be  a holy  people  and  a priestly  race,1  but  a God  who,  though 
holy  and  just,  is  also  jealous  of  His  law,  and  visits  remote 
generations  with  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 

These  precepts  and  promises  were  not  merely  assertions ; 
they  were  being  continually  fulfilled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  visibly  led  on  by  God,  whose  presence  among  them 
was  indicated  by  a pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night 
hovering  over  the  Holy  Tabernacle.2  Therefore  it  was  said 
that  Israel  should  adore  and  fear  the  Lord,  have  no  strange 
gods,  love  Him  with  their  whole  soul,  keep  His  command- 
ments, rejoice  in  Him,  and  find  their  greatness  and  glory  in 
Him  alone. 

Moses,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  with  greater 
distinctness,  and  to  imprint  more  indelibly  upon  them  the 
idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  God,  frequently  reminded  them 
that  this  One  God  would  set  apart  one  place  in  the  promised 
land,  and  that  here  alone  would  it  be  lawful  to  celebrate 
feasts,  offer  sacrifices,  and  go  through  all  the  functions  relat- 
ing to  divine  worship.  During  their  sojourn  in  the  desert, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant , the  portable  temple  in  which  the 

people,  who  delivers  them  from  the  ignominy  of  idolatry  and  bondage,  who  pre- 
scribes to  them  a law  replete  with  wisdom,  and  thns  admirably  unites  the  re- 
ligion of  the  patriarchs  with  that  of  the  civilized  nations,  to  wit,  the  Gospel. 
The  rirtues  and  institutions  of  Moses  are  the  means  whereby  Providence  pro- 
duced able  statesmen,  valiant  warriors,  excellent  citizens,  and  holy  champions 
for  right  and  justice,  who  were  to  announce  beforehand  the  destruction  of  the 
proud  and  hypocritical  and  the  future  civilization  of  all  nations.”  Silvio 
PeOieo , discorso  dei  doveri  degli  uomini,  ch.  7,  opp.  ed.  Lps.  1834  Conf. 
Bokrbaeher-HMUkamp , Univ.  Hist  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  I.f  p.  483w 

1 Exod.  xix.  5,  6.  Conf.  Dent.  vii.  6-14. 

*Exod.  xiii.  21  sq. ; xiv.  24;  Numb.  xiv.  1 1;  Nehcm.  ix.  12,  ID. 
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children  of  Israel  offered  their  vows  to  the  God  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  was  the  token  ai  d symbol  of  this  promise. 

The  continual  commemoration  of  these  great  historical 
events  served  to  remind  the  Israelites  at  all  times  that  God 
was  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  well  as 
the  God  and  King  of  Israel,  and  that  He  would  be  faithful  to 
His  Covenant  and  His  promises.  The  celebration  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  intended  to  serve  as  a constant  memorial  of  the 
creation  ;*  the  Pasch 2 reminded  them  of  their  miraculous  de- 
liverance from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  and  the  sparing  of  the 
first  born ; the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles?  kept  before  their  eyes 
during  their  forty  years’  pilgrimage  in  the  desert  the  actual 
proof  of  the  guidance  and  blessings  of  God,  and  was  a warn- 
ing against  the  chastisements  of  Heaven.  All  these  institu- 
tions, together  with  the  annual  feast  of  the  first  fruits , the 
feast  of  thanksgiving  or  Pentecost,  and  the  various  forms  of 
sacrifice,  such  as  thanksgiving,  impetration  and  praise,  but 
particularly  that  of  daily  burnt  offerings ,4  were  intended  to  re- 
mind the  people  of  Israel  of  their  relations  to  God,  and  the 
obligations  under  which  they  were  placed  to  Him.  The 
whole  body  of  laws  which  God  had  prescribed  for  the  Israel- 
ites was  but  a strong  and  faithful  expression  of  their  manner 
of  life  and  national  character.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
precepts  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prohibitions  told 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  transgressions  and  the  punish- 
ments attached  to  the  violation  of  each.  The  study  of  the 
law,  of  which  they  had  ample  opportunity,  it  being  constantly 
kept  before  them  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  afforded  the 
Israelites  a full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sin;5  but  though  it 
made  them  clearly  conscious  of  the  heinousness  of  guilt,  it 
supplied  no  direct  agency  by  which  they  might  avoid  sin 
itself,  or  purify  their  souls  from  its  stain  after  they  had  fallen 
into  it,  for  the  law,  though  exacting  and  severe,  taught  noth- 
ing concerning  grace.® 

'Exod.  xx.  8-11. 

s Levi  tic.  xxiii.  5 sq. ; Exod.  xxiii.  15. 

9 Levitic.  xxiii.  34  sq. ; Conf.  Deut  viiL  15  sq. 

4 Exod.  xxix.  38  sq. ; Numb,  xxviii.  3. 

•Rom.  iii.  20;  vii.  7. 

• John  i.  17;  Qul.  iii.  13.  St.  Augustine  pointedly  states  the  character  and 
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The  state  of  mird  produced  among  the  Israelites  by  the 
fact  that  they  possessed  the  full  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  consciousness  that  their  lives  were  at  variance 
with  its  requirements,  naturally  led  straight  to  the  institution 
of  the  priesthood,  which  demanded  peipetual  sacrifices  as  an 
element  of  religion. 

The*  High  Priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies1  once  a year 
to  expiate  by  sacrifice  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  to  an- 
nounce in  the  name  of  God  pardon,  reconciliation,  and  bless- 
ing. Still  the  desired  reconciliation  of  the  creature  with  the 
Creator  could  not  be  effected  either  by  the  Law  or  the  Priest- 
hood The  law  could  not  justify  man,  for  he  failed  to  yield 
obedience  to  its  many  precepts,2  and  the  numerous  prohibitions 
it  contained  served  to  make  more  manifest  the  depth  of  his 
guilt1  Neither  could  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  animals  avail 
for  man’s  complete  justification,  perfection,  and  holiness. 
One  alone  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  who  has  completely 
fulfilled  the  law,  and  who  is  raised  above  the  highest  heavens, 
could  release  man  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  exempt  him  from 
its  consequences.  The  fact  that  Moses,  himself  a man  of 
God,  was  excluded  from  the  Land  of  Promise,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  law  was  not  adequate  to  man’s  justification. 

The  law  was  nothing  more  than  a sublime  prophecy , which 
announced  from  afar  the  coming  of  a prophet  like  Moses, 
whom  God  would  raise  up  among  the  Jewish  people,  and 
whom  they  would  be  obliged  to  hear.4  It  prefigured  Him 
under  the  name  Joshuah , and  as  One  who  should  lead  the 
people  of  God  into  the  Promised  Land. 

The  institution  of  the  prophetical  office , which  essentially 
consisted  in  announcing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah , was  the 
second  great  element  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  A head  and 


relation  of  iic  0.  to  the  N.  T.,  saying:  Multum  et  solidum  significatur,  ad  vetus 
TestamcLinm  timorem  potius  pertincre  sicnt  ad  novum  dilectionem:  qu&m* 
qnam  et  in  vetere  novum  lateat,  et  in  novo  vetus  pateat  In  Exod.  cf.  Stoib«  Tg, 
Vienna  ed.  VoL  II.,  p.  41-51. 

1 Levitic.  xvL ; Hebr.  ix.  7,  25. 

’Rom.  viL  16. 

•Rom.  viL  7. 

♦Dent  xv.  18, 
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leader  of  the  Jewish  people,  though  long  since  spoker.  of,1 * 
was  still  wanted,  one  whom  God  should  choose  from  among 
them,  who  should  possess  either  many  horses,  a great  num- 
ber of  wives,  nor  abundant  treasures  of  gold  and  silver. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land  by  Joshuah.,  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Judges,  from  Othoniel  to  Heli  and  Samuel, 
formed  a period  of  transition  to  the  age  of  Kings.  God, 
bearing  with  the  pride  and  hard-heartedness  of  His  people,* 
appointed  Saul  (1095),  who  had  been  anointed  by  Samuel, 
king  over  them. 

The  offices  and  dignities  of  High  Priest , Prophet , and  King, 
the  three  distinctive  institutions  of  theocracy,  were  the  pro- 
phetic  types  of  the  triple  office  and  dignity  of  Him  who  was  come 
as  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

David,  the  second  king  (1050),  having,  by  the  building  of 
the  citadel  of  lion,  made  Jerusalem  a fortified  city  and  consti- 
tuted it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  brought  thither  the  Atk 
of  the  Covenant.  When  he  had  overcome  all  his  enemies, 
pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  caused 
peace  to  reign  everywhere,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  divine  worship.  It  was  his  wish 3 4 to  erect  a 
temple  worthy  of  God,  but  owing  to  a direct  command  from 
Heaven,  this  pious  undertaking  was  for  the  time  being  omit- 
ted, and  was  finally  undertaken  during  the  pacific  rugn  of 
Solomon  (1000),  who  built,  after  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle,* 
a temple  of  great  splendor  and  magnificence.  Solomon  was 
happy  and  his  reign  prosperous  as  long  as  he  remained  a wise 
ruler ; but  growing  foolish  and  entirely  abandoning  himseU 
to  female  pleasures,  he  forsook  the  service  of  the  living  God 
for  the  worship  of  idols,  and  involved  in  his  own  fall  that  of 
his  entire  empire.  As  early  as  975,  this  flourishing  state  was 
rent  asunder  by  internal  dissensions,  and  divided  into  the 
two  hostile  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel.®  This  event  con- 
tributed  greatly  toward  weakening  the  strength  of  the  Israel- 


I Deut  xvii.  14  sq. 

* 1 Sam.  viii. 

1 2 Sam.  vii. 

4 2 Cbron.  ii.-viL 

I I Kings  xii. 
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ites  in  their  struggle  for  indepen  le^ce  against  the  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Chaldeanr. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  royal  dignity  was  humbled,  and 
when  religion,  morality,  and  political  power  had  become  cor- 
rupt, the  voice  of  the  prophet  was  heard  among  them.  Moses 
reappeared  in  the  person  of  the  prophet  Elias  during  the  reigns 
of  Achab  and  Achasjah.1  Elias,  a man  great  in  work,  burn- 
ing with  zeal  for  God’s  glory,  and  bold  and  fearless  in  speech, 
upbraided  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  apostasy  from  the  true 
God,*  and  insisted  that  their  laws,  as  they  existed  under  David 
and  Solomon,  should  be  completely  restored.  After  his  ef- 
forts had  proved  unavailing,  the  spirit  of  the  prophecies  be- 
came more  determined,  angry,  and  threatening,  and  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  who  appeared  at  intervals  from  this  time  for- 
ward were  in  complete  accord  with  the  wonderful  decrees  of 
Jehovah.  Of  these,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Ezechiel,  and  Daniel 
are  called  the  greater,  and  the  other  twelve,  the  minor 
prophets.  Jonas,  Joel,  Oseas,  Amos,  Isaias,  Micheas,  and 
Nahum  were  either  contemporary  or  followed  each  other  in 
immediate  succession.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  the  per- 
versity and  stubbornness  of  the  people  that  Salmanassar,  King 
of  Assyria,  effected  in  the  year  722  the  total  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
were  led  away  into  exile,  and  the  country  peopled  by  colo- 
nists from  Assyria.  These  latter,  intermarrying  with  the 
Israelites,  who  had  been  suffered  to  remain  at  home,  formed 
the  Samaritan  people,  who,  being  considered  by  the  Jews  a 
foreign  nation,  were  despised  accordingly. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  failed  to  recognize  in  this  disaster 
^ warning  from  which  it  might  learn  a useful  lesson.  They 
forsook  the  covenant  which  their  king  Josias,  after  having 
found  the  Law  of  Moses  in  the  temple  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  elders  of  the  whole  people,  had  entered  into  with  tho 
Lord.  They  ceased  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Jehovah,  re- 
used to  observe  His  commandments,  testimonies,  and  justifi- 
cations, and  no  longer  loved  Him  with  their  whole  heart  and 

*918-896  b.  c. 

*1  Kings  xvii. ; 2 Kings  ii. 
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their  whole  soul.1  Th\  refused  to  listen  to  the  prophets, 
Habacuc,  Jeremiah,  and  Sophonias,  and  in  588  their  kingdom 
was  also  overthrown  by  Nebucadnezar,  King  of  Bab}  Ion. 
Their  capital,  with  its  magnificent  temple,  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  led  away  into  the 
enemy’s  country.  Jeremiah  comforted  those  who  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  home,  and  Ezechiel  accompanied  and  con- 
soled those  who  were  driven  into  exile. 

The  captivity  of  Babylon  was  the  severest  chastisement 
that  had  ever  fallen  upon  the  Jewish  people,  the  last  great 
trial  of  the  nation’s  faith,  and  was  for  a long  time  a memory 
of  the  keenest  grief.  “ By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  there  we 
sat  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  Sion ; on  the  willows  in 
the  midst  thereof  we  hung  up  our  harps.  IIow  shall  we  sing 
the  song  of  the  Lord  in  a strange  land? ”a 

They  now  longed  to  live  a life  more  in  keeping  with  the 
coming  of  the  promised  Redeemer.  This  hope  and  yearning 
for  a Redeemer  to  come,  received  its  most  eloquent  and  earn- 
est expression  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  who  appeared 
among  them  at  this  period. 

Throughout  their  prophecies,  and  in  a number  of  contem- 
porary and  earlier  psalms,  the  wail  of  sorrow  and  whisper 
of  comfort  are  wonderfully  distinct ; while  again,  in  other 
psalms,  the  joy  of  being  united  to  God,  His  power  and  justice, 
are  sung  with  a tender  pathos  and  a simple  and  strong  maj- 
esty such  as  was  never  equaled  by  any  other  nation  of  the 
world  in  the  golden  age  of  its  literature. 

It  is  true,  these  songs  were  inspired  by  God  Himself,  and 
there  is  no  other  people,  except  His  own,  among  whom  poetry 
breathes  a divine  enthusiasm.  This  is  very  evident  in  the 
Messianic  prophecies.  They  open  a vista  into  the  far  distant 
future,  detail  the  minutest  circumstances  of  the  time,  place, 
precursor,  advent,  Ufe,  and  oflice  of  the  Messiah,  which  led 
fit.  Jerome  to  remark  of  Isaias  that  he  should  be  called  an 
Evangelist  rather  than  a prophet  ( non  tam  propheta  dicendus 
est  quam  evangdista . Prefat . in  Jes.) 


l2  Kin£s  xxii.  8,  and  xxiii.  1 sq. 
•Ps.  cxxxvi. 
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Babylon,  the  proud  Queen  of  the  East,  who  fancied  in  her 
pride  that  she  was  invincible,  but  whose  downfall  had  been 
frequently  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  in  her  turn,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  overcome  by  Cyrus,  and  given  over 
to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  besiegers.  She,  the  haughty 
mistress  of  the  world,  as  Daniel  had  foretold  to  her  arrogant 
and  sacrilegious  king,  Balthazar,  immediately  before  the 
divine  visitation  came  upon  her,  was  broken  and  crushed  to 
pieces.1 *  The  seventy  years  of  captivity  foretold  by  Jeremias1 
were  drcwing  to  a close,  and  Cyrus  permitted  the  captives  of 
Babylon  to  return  from  exile.3  Only  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Jews  made  use  of  the  permission,  many  going  in  groups  to 
Bettle  in  other  lands,  but  principally  in  Judea;  and  while 
penitent  for  their  sins,  all  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  that  chastisement  had  come  upon  them 
as  foretold  by  Moses,4 *  and  rejoiced  that  the  prophecy  of  Jer- 
emias had  been  literally  fulfilled. 

Encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  rejoicing  to 
be  able  to  live  according  to  the  law,  after  having  been  so  long 
estranged  from  it,  and  filled  with  ardor  and  renewed  hope  by 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  foretold  that  after  seventy 
weeks  of  years4  the  Son  op  Man6  would  come  to  establish  His 
kingdom,  destroy  sin,  and  justify  mankind,  the  Israelites  made 
another  effort  to  restore  the  Law  and  Ceremonial  of  Moses. 
This  tendency  was  very  manifest  in  the  office  of  Zor6babel, 
the  leader  of  the  first  column  ; still  more  so  in  that  of  Esdras 
and  Nbhemias,  but  fully  and  emphatically  expressed  in  the 
building  of  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem.7  Esdras  was 
another  Moses,  and  Nehemias  became  the  restorer  of  the  law 
and  worship  of  the  Lord  in  the  second  temple.  About 
the  year  520,  the  prophets  Hagoeus  and  Zacharias,  by  calling 
attention  to  the  visible  workings  of  divine  Providence,  in- 


1 Dam.  ▼. 

,Jerem.  nv.  12;  m.  10. 

*536;  Con£  Esdr.  L 1 sq. 

•Nehexn.  L 8,  9. 

1 Dan.  ix. 

•Dml  iL  44  sq. ; vii.  13, 14,  27. 

*515;  Con£  Esdr.  i.  1-4;  vi.  1 sq. 
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spired  the  people  with  fresh  zeal  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  They  also  foretold  that  it  should  be  infinitely  grander 
than  that  of  Solomon,  because  the  Desired  op  all  nations 
and  the  hope  and  comfort  of  all  the  Gentiles 1 would  there 
first  be  made  manifest  to  the  world. 

The  High-priest,  under  the  protection  of  Persia,  which 
exercised  a sort  of  suzerainty  over  the  Jews,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  seventy  members 2 of  the  Sanhedrin,  decided  with  per- 
fect freedom  all  purely  spiritual  questions.  But  the  sacrifices 
offered  in  the  new  temple  being  imperfect,  the  prophet  Mal- 
achias in  terms  of  reproach  foretold  that  at  a day  not  far 
distant  a pure  and  spotless  sacrifice  would  be  offered  to  God, 
not  only  by  the  Jews  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  by  N)th 
Jew  and  Gentile  throughout  the  whole  earth,  from  the  rising 
to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.3  He,  like  a second  Elias,  be- 
held in  spirit  the  Messiah  and  him  who  was  sent  to  prepare 
the  way  before  His  face,4  and  said  that  from  this  time  forward 
to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  they  should  have  no  more 
prophets,  and  that  the  Law  of  Moses  must  suffice,  and  closed 
his  prophecy  with  these  memorable  words : “ Remember  the 
law  of  Moses,  my  servant;  behold  I will  send  you  Elias 

THE  PROPHET,  AND  IIE  SHALL  TURN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  FATHERS  TO 
THE  CHILDREN  AND  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CHILDREN  TO  THEIR  FATHERS.” 

That  is,  he  will  show  the  children  what  their  fathers  had 
hoped  for  in  vain.  The  law  and  the  prophets  contained  what- 
ever was  now  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  direction  of 
the  people  of  God,  and  henceforward  the  voice  of  prophecy 
was  to  be  silent  among  them. 

The  new  religious  and  political  constitution  of  the  Jews 
had  been  introduced  by  those  sincerely  desirous  of  serving 
God  and  keeping  His  law ; but  the  influence  of  Greek  culture 
upon  their  descendants  became  very  noticeable.  After  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great  (323),  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
were  subject  either  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  or  the  fhleu- 


1 Haggeus  ii.  8. 

* According  to  Numb.  xi.  16. 

•Malaeh.  i.  11. 

4 Malaeh.  iii.  1. 
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cidae  of  Syria.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164  b.  c.),  a prince 
of  violent  temper  and  impious  character,  went  so  far  in  his 
attempt  to  hellenize  the  Jews  that,  contrary  to  all  legal  form, 
he  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  the  high-priest,  treated  those 
who  opposed  his  wishes  as  traitors,  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  ordered  all  the  sacred  books  to  be  burnt, 
profaned  the  sanctuary,  attempted  to  force  the  Jews  to  adore 
the  gods  of  Greece,  and,  blinded  with  rage,  seemed  bent  upon 
destroying  the  nation  and  profaning  all  that  it  held  most  holy. 
This  profanation  of  the  religion  and  outrage  upon  the  na- 
tionality of  the  Jews  kindled  their  old  martial  spirit,  and 
drove  them  into  a desperate  struggle,  in  which,  by  their 
heroic  resistance,  they  proved  that  they  were  still  inspired 
by  the  most  patriotic  feelings.  Mattathias , a descendant  of 
the  sacerdotal  race  of  Asmoneans,  was  the  leader  of  the  in- 
surrection. He  swore  that  “ though  all  nations  should  obey 
King  Antiochus,  and  go  so  far  as  to  depart  from  the  law 
of  their  fathers,  he  and  his  sons  and  his  kinsmen  would  obey 
the  law  of  their  fathers.”  1 His  five  sons  were  leaders  and 
officers  in  the  protracted  war  which  ensued  with  the  Syrians. 

After  his  death  in  166,  the  gallantry  of  Judas  Maccabeus 
and  Jonathan  revived  for  a time  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  by  their  bravery  won  the  admiration  of 
Rome  and  Sparta.2  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, and  the  temple  purified  of  all  traces  of  idolatry.3  So 
great  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Jews  that  they  declared  “ that 
he  should  be  their  high-priest  till  there  should  arise  a faith- 
ful prophet  among  them.” 4 

Demetrius , the  successor  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  recognized 
Simon  as  an  independent  prince.  “ And  all  the  land  of  Juda 
was  at  rest  during  all  the  days  of  Simon,  and  he  sought  the 
good  of  his  nation ; and  his  power  and  his  glory  pleased  them 
w ell  all  his  days.  And  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his  nation, 


1 1 Maccab.  ii.  19,  20. 

I 1 Maccab.  xiv.  16  sq. 

I I Maccab.  iv. 

4 1 Maccab.  xiv.  41. 
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and  every  man  tilled  his  land  in  peace ; he  made  peace  in  the 
land,  and  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree, 
and  there  was  none  to  make  him  afraid;  he  sought  the  law 
and  took  away  every  unjust  and  wicked  man;  he  glorified 
the  sanctuary  and  multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  holy  places.”1 
In  this  way  did  royalty  and  the  pontificate  become  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  the  Asmoneans. 

John  Hyrcan , who  succeeded  Simon,  so  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  the  Jews,  that  their  kingdom  under  the  Asmo- 
ueans  was  of  greater  extent  than  it  had  been  at  any  past 
period  of  their  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  “ Thus,”  says  Bossuet,  “ the  people  of 
God,  whether  borne  down  by  misfortunes  or  buoyed  up  by 
hope,  were  faithful  amid  all  changes  of  fortune;  and  God  so 
guided  their  movements  as  to  give  in  their  case  the  most 
striking  and  splendid  proof  that  a Divine  Providence  governs 
the  world.”  The  house  of  the  Asmoneans,  like  preceding 
dynasties,  at  first  so  zealous  for  God’s  honor  and  so  blessed  ii. 
its  undertakings,  prospered  only  while  it  remained  faithful  to 
the  law  of  God. 

The  situation  of  John  Hyrcan  (fl06)  became  critical  when, 
during  the  conflict  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees , he 
manifested  an  inclination  to  embrace  the  dangerous  doctrines 
of  the  latter.  The  elevation  of  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
throne,  under  the  title  of  Aristobulus  I.,  and  his  pretensions  to 
the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  were  the  signals  for  the  breaking 
out  of  family  feuds.  Having  caused  his  mother  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  starved  to  death,  and  effected  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  he  was  succeeded  by  Jannaeus  (105-78)  under  whom, 
owing  to  the  preexisting  state  of  affairs  and  the  hatred  excited 
against  him  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  civil  war  broke  out.  After  his  death,  the  empty  title 
of  regent  was  held  by  his  widow,  Alexandra  Salome  (78—70), 
until  Aristobulus  II.,  her  son,  went  to  war  with  his  brother 
llyrcanus,  for  the  possession  of  the  throne.  The  opposing 
interests  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  rendered  the  conflict 
between  the  contending  parties  still  more  bitter  and  obstinate. 


1 1 Maccab.  xiv.  4-15. 
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Pompt>j,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  Asia,  was  invited 
by  the  Jndeo-Grecian  party  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the  quarrel, 
and,  as  was  usual  in  cases  where  Rome  interfered,  her  arbi- 
tration ended  in  subjugation.  Porapey  stormed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  63,  entered  the  temple,  and  carried  away 
Aristobulus  and  his  son  Antigonus  prisoners  to  Rome.  Hyr- 
canus  was  allowed  to  retain  the  office  of  high-priest,  while 
all  political  power  was  seized  by  the  Romans.  Antipater , the 
powerful  Idumean  at  Jerusalem,  obtained  from  Ceesar  for  him- 
self and  his  sons  Herod  and  Phasael , the  entire  administration 
of  the  whole  country.  The  Sanhedrin,  perfectly  alive  to  the 
ambitious  aims  of  this  Idumean  family,  and  suspicious  of  the 
friendship  existing  between  the  Romans  and  Antipater,  took 
alarm,  and  declared  his  position  at  variance  with  their  national 
customs. 

The  arbitrary  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  by  Herod, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Sanhedrin,  together  with  other 
causes  of  disaffection,  so  far  excited  the  discontent  of  the 
multitude  that  it  finally  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  At 
its  close,  Phasael  having  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and 
Autipater  having  been  poisoned,  Herod  the  Great,  who  had 
won  by  his  conduct  the  good  will  of  the  Romans,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Octavian  and  Anthony  King  of  Judea  (40  b.  c.) 
This  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob:  “The  scepter  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Juda,  nor 
a ruler  from  his  thigh  till  He  come,  who  is  to  be  sent,  and  He 
shall  be  the  Expected  of  Nations.”1 

Herod,  who  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  duplicity,  destitute 
of  the  fear  of  God,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  made 
every  effort  to  strengthen  his  power  by  flagrant  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  indulged  his  vindictive  inclinations  by  relentlessly 
pursuing,  not  only  every  member  of  the  Asmonean  family, 
but  also  every  one  whom  he  suspected  of  being  his  enemy. 
He  also  persecuted  the  priests  and  destroyed  the  distinctive 
nationality  of  the  Jews  by  introducing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Rome.  He  simulated  a certain  reverence  for  the 

*GeiL  xlix.  10.  Conf.  Jos.  Antiq.  xv.  3,  1;  xx.  2,  4;  xx.  3,  1.  Idem,  do 
belle  Jod  i L 36;  vii.  3.  Tacit,  annal.  ii.  85;  hist.  v.  5. 
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Jewish  religion,  from  political  motives,  and  out  of  % opirit 
of  vanity  again  rebuilt  the  temple  (23  b.  c.)  The  foundations 
were  all  that  was  suffered  to  remain  of  the  old  temple. 
Everything  else  was  new,  and  the  whole  design  was  executed 
on  a scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  never  before  equaled. 
He  also  showed  his  obsequiousness  to  the  pagan  authority  of 
Rome  by  building  a magnificent  city  on  the  seashore,  to 
which,  in  honor  of  Caesar  Augustus,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cesarea.  With  such  insidious  intrigues  were  Herod  and  all 
Jerusalem  busied,  when  the  startling  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  filled  the  city  with  alarm.1 

Augustus,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  parceled  out  Palestine 
among  his  sons,  giving  to  Archelaus  the  ethnarchy  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumea,  and  making  Philip  tetrarch  of  Batan^a, 
Iturea,  and  Trachonitis,  and  Herod  Antipas  tetrarch  of  Gal- 
ilee and  Perea.  Archelaus,  in  consequence  of  a revolt  in  his 
tetrarchy,  was  banished  to  Gaul  (6  a.  d.),  and  his  territories 
became  a Roman  province,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the 
proconsuls  of  Syria,  was  administered  by  procurators,  of  whom 
Pontius  Pilate  was  the  fifth. 

The  High-priest  and  the  Sanhedrin  had  supreme  direction 
of  religious  affairs,  but  in  political  matters  their  influence 
was  of  little  importance.  In  the  year  39  a.  d.,  Herod  Agrippa , 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  through  favor  of  Claudius,  was 
made  king  over  all  Palestine,  but  after  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred a.  d.  44,  his  kingdom  became  again  a Roman  prov- 
ince, administered  by  procurators.2 

§ 29.  The  Jews  outside  of  Palestine. 

As  has  been  remarked  above,  but  a small  number  of  the 
Jews  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  given  by  Cyrus  to 
return  to  Palestine,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  remained 
in  Babylon,  and  spread  thence  farther  East.  The  kings  of 
the  Homerites,  in  southern  Arabia,  had  embraced  Judaism 
about  the  year  100  b.  c.,  and  Alexander  the  Great  had  author- 


1 Matt  ii.  3. 

*f  Langen,  The  Jewish  Sanhedrin  and  the  Roman  Procurator  of  Judea 
(Tübg.  Quarterly.  1862,  n.  3.) 
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ized  the  Jews  to  establish  a colony  at  Alexandria,  where  their 
numbers  rapidly  increasing  they  spread  thence  over  the  adja- 
cent countries  of  Africa,  and  were  attracted  by  commercial 
advantages  and  a spirit  of  enterprise  into  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  till,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  they  were  found  in  every 
corner  of  the  Roman  empire. 

They  were  called  the  Wandering  or  Dispersed  Jews  (of  h rj 
itaazopff),  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Palestine.  With 
all  this,  they  kept  up  an  unceasing  intercourse  with  Jerusa- 
lem, acknowledged  the  spiritual  authority  of  that  city  as  su- 
preme, paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  temple  ( otopd^fia ),  whither 
they  sent  their  offerings  and  frequently  went  themselves  on 
pilgrimages.  Thu9,  in  the  face  of  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, they  showed  through  a long  period  a marvelous  and 
unswerving  attachment  to  the  nationality  and  religion  of  their 
fathers.  In  time,  however,  they  followed  the  example  of  those 
who  remained  at  home,  and  manifested  a disposition  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  customs  of  those  among  whom 
they  resided,  which  accounts  for  the  Parseeism  and  Hellenism 
tf  the  dispersed  Jews.  At  a distance  from  the  center  of  nation- 
ality, they  invariably  lost  the  most  marked  and  distinguishing 
traits  of  Jewish  character  and  became  less  individual  and  exclu- 
sive. Those  of  Persia  grafted  some  of  the  distorted  religious 
tenets  of  that  country  upon  their  own  divine  deposit  of  faith, 
while  the  manners,  language,  and  science  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
refined  civilization  was  enthusiastically  embraced  by  some  of 
the  rao’-e  distinguished  among  them,  contributed  still  more 
toward  disintegrating  the  religion  of  the  Jews;  and  even  in 
Egypt  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  tongues  had  become  so  un- 
familiar that  a Greek  translation  of  tbe-Old  Testament  became 
necessary  for  those  residing  in  that  country. 

This  translation,  known  as  the  Septuagint  version ,]  due  en- 
tirely to  the  energy  of  King  Ptolemeus  Philadelphus  (284- 
*247  b.  c.),  who  had  it  executed  in  parts,  is  so  perfect  that  it 

'This  version  (LXX.),  Rome,  1587,  and  rep.  ed.  Tischcndwf  Lps.  1856,  ed. 
Ang.  Mai,  Rome,  1857.  Cf.  Herbst , Introd.  into  the  A.  T.,  publ.  by  von  Welte, 
Freibg.  1840,  pt  I.  f Reusch,  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  4 ed.  Freib.  1870, 
p.  187  »q. 
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was  said  to  have  been  divinely  inspired.  The  familiarity  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  with  the  philosophy  of  Pythagor««  and 
Plato  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  school  known  as  the  Alexan- 
drian Philosophy  of  Religion , which  Aristobulus,  a peripatetic 
Jew  of  Alexandria,1  and  afterward  the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  (150  b.  c.),  first  advanced,  and  which  was  fully 
ieveloped  by  Philo , also  a Jew  of  wealth  and  ability,  who 
was  born  25  b.  c.,  and  died  39  a.  d.2  He,  fully  convinced  that 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  the  divinely  revealed  and  the 
only  true  one,  but  yet  influenced  by  the  beautiful  theories  of 
the  Greek,  Platonic,  and  Stoic  philosophers,  endeavored  to 
liarmonize  the  two  and  bring  them  into  such  accord  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  brought  out  in  allegorical  form,  and  under  a mysticai 
interpretation,  the  hidden  sense  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he 
endeavored  to  reconcile  with  the  theories  of  Plato.  He  held 
that  there  “ was  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  divine  wisdom 
concealed  imder  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ.”  Like  Plato,  he  also 
took  for  granted,  besides  the  One  God  (rb  ov),  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  matter  (to  / tij  bo),  and  affirmed  that  God  could  no" 
come  in  contact  with  it;  but  that  in  the  formation  of  the 
world  he  used  incorporeal  forces  as  agents  to  give  shape  and 
form  to  his  ideas.  Following  more  closely  the  divine  teach- 
ing contained  in  the  deutero-canonical  books,  and  with- 
out at  all  departing  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato , Philo 
supposed  lo-fOTy  or  “ divine  wisdom,”  to  be  the  first  emanation 
from  the  Supreme  Being.  Besides  this,  he  affirmed  there  wore 
secondary  emanations,  which  he  called  duod/iee?  or  ).byoc,  that 
these  were  the  types  after  which  the  world  was  formed, 
and  through  which  it  was  brought  within  the  compass  of  hu- 
man reason  (xoopoz  w^tot).  These  divine  ideas  were  by  the 

*’E rfa  Ahwcr&jf  ypa^g  ( Valckenaer , de  Aristobulo  Judaeo,  Leydco, 
•1806). 

* Philonis  opera,  Francf.  1691,  fol.  ed.  Mangey.  London,  1742.  2 T.  f.  PocVet 
edition  by  Pfeifer , Erlangen  (1785  sq.)  1820,  5 T.,  and  in  the  Bibliothec.  sacra 
Patr.  lat.  ed.  Richter.  Lps.  1828-30.  8 vols.  Staudenmaier,  Philos,  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  Metaphys.  of  the  S.  Scriptures.  Giessen,  1840.  1 vol.,  p.  360-462. 
Freibg.  Eccl.  Cycl.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  577-580.  Bollinger,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile, 
p.  837-848.  Lutterbeck,  the  N.  T.  doctrinal  systems.  Mentz,  1852.  VoL  L, 
p.  392-446.  * Herzog' s Encyclopedia,  pt.  XI.,  p.  578-603. 
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operation  “ad  extra”  of  immanent  divine  reason  (Myoc 
htdedfreroz)  realized  in  matter,  gave  it  a definite  form,  and 
were  made  intelligible  in  the  finite  order  (X&fos  irpo<popa6 c). 
This  visible  world  is,  however,  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
toofioz  voTjzdz.  Platonism  is  still  more  apparent  in  Philo’s 
doctrine  concerning  spirits , for  he  held  that  the  souls  of  men, 
angels,  and  demons  are  only  different  conditions  of  the  same 
being.  In  his  ethics , however,  he  inclines  to  the  school  of  the 
Stoics,  and  advocates  the  most  thorough  control  over  the  sen- 
sual appetite  of  man,  and  restraint  upon  the  perverse  inclina- 
tions and  wicked  desires  of  the  heart.  He  also  held  Scriptural 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  as- 
serts that  a supernatural  influence  is  necessary  to  the  support 
of  man. 

The  followers  of  this  philosophy  of  religion,  who,  however, 
took  a practical  rather  than  a theoretical  view  of  it,  spread  all 
over  Egypt,  but  were  most  numerous  about  the  lake  of  Moeris, 
not  far  from  Alexandria,  where  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  of  ascetics,  called  the  Therapeutai.1  These,  like  the 
later  Anchorites,  lived  separately  in  cells  (aspve ioc?,  pova<rcrr 
pioez),  and  observed  a most  rigorous  fast  on  bread  and  water, 
which  led  Eusebius  to  believe  that  they  were  Christians. 
Their  name  (ftepaxsuTat)  is  declared  by  Philo  to  mean  dspazeia 
by  others  dspaxeia  The  un^on  °f  both  derivations 

might,  perhaps,  fully  designate  the  tendency  of  the  Thera- 
peutai. 

Josephus , a learned  Jew,  who  came  of  sacerdotal  caste,  and 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  and  who  afterward  assumed 
the  surname  of  Flavius , as  a mark  of  respect  to  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  also  inaugurated  at  Rome  a system  of  religion  re- 
sembling Judaism.2  In  his  efforts  to  gain  favor  at  court,  by 
the  most  abject  flattery,  he  fell  into  utter  disrepute  with  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  died  93  a.  d. 


1 Principal  source  Philo,  de  vita  contemplativa.  Cf.  also  Euseb.  hist.  eccl. 
II.  17.  Bdlermann , hist,  accounts  of  antiquity  on  the  Esseans  and  Therapeutae. 
BerL  1821.  f Scmer,  de  Essenis  and  Therapeutis.  Uratisl.  1829.  Dähnt, 
lust  exposition  of  Jewish-Alexandrine  philos.  of  relig.  Halle,  1834.  Divis.  I., 
p.  439.  DSllinger,  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  pp.  759,  760. 

•As  to  his  works  see  above  \ 28,  Conf.  Tiibg.  Quart.  1805,  n.  1. 
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It  was  precisely  those  Jews  who  had  remained  in  exile  and 
who  were  scattered  throughout  every  nation,  and  inhabited 
every  large  city  in  such  numbers  as  to  excite  the  astonishment 
of  Strabo , who  had  a divine  mission  to  perform  in  imparting 
the  knowledge  they  possessed  to  all  mankind.  The  line  of 
separation  which  had  once  cut  oft'  this  much  detested  people 
from  intercourse  with  other  nations  imperceptibly  grew  less 
distinct,  till  it  finally  entirely  faded  away,  and  the  Jews  be- 
came chiefly  instrumental  in  the  education  of  foreign  nations. 
The  active  intercourse  carried  on  by  them  with  the  principal 
states  of  antiquity  gave  them  an  opportunity,  which,  with 
their  characteristic  zeal,  they  were  not  slow  to  use  to  the  best 
advantage,  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  this  way  inspiring  respect  for  their  re- 
ligion, and  exciting  throughout  the  world  a firm  belief  in 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Their  eftbrts 
met  with  marked  success  as  the  time  for  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God  approached,  and  many  Pagans,  wearied  of  the 
barren  teachings  of  polytheism,  professed  the  monotheism  of 
the  Jews,  adopted  their  moral  code,  abstained  from  flesh 
neat  offered  to  idols,  and  abandoned  other  Pagan  practices. 
These  were  styled  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  Gherei 

Ilashshaar,  and  were  quite  numerous,  but  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  circumcision,  fully  observed  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
were  known  as  proselytes  of  justice  (pliTJ  HJ),  Gherei  Hatzedee, 
were  comparatively  few  in  number.  There  was  still  anothei 
and  very  numerous  class,  who,  without  the  preliminary  prep- 
aration of  becoming  proselytes  of  the  gate,  sought,  amid  the 
general  desolation  of  Paganism,  to  quiet  the  voice  of  con- 
science by  practicing  the  ceremonial  of  Judaism,  and  observing 
its  festivals,  and  these,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Horace  hold  up 
to  ridicule  and  contempt. 

§ 30.  The  Three  Principal  Sects , Pharisees , Sadducees , and 
Esscnians — The  Samaritans. 

The  civil  commotions  prevalent  during  the  period  of  As- 
moneans  and  Maccabeans  gave  birth  to  religious  parties  which 
exercised  no  little  influence  upon  the  current  of  political 
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events.  The  relations  of  Church  and  State  became  a prolific 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
while  questions  of  a purely  moral  character  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Essenians.  Still  other  questions  of  an  entirely 
political  nature  divided  all  these  parties,  the  Pharisees  pro- 
testing with  all  their  energy  against  the  extinction  of  their 
nationality  by  Greek  and  Roman  domination,  and  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  Essenians  submitting  to  it  without  protest.  The 
Pharisees  were  most  zealous  defenders  of  tradition  and  an- 
cient usage,  and  rigorously  insisted  on  the  letter  of  the  law, 
while  they  wholly  lost  sight  of  its  spirit  and  meaning. 

The  Sadducees , on  the  contrary,  perceiving  the  necessity 
of  an  advance  toward  a better  state  of  things,  and  apprecia- 
ting the  fact  that  the  age  required  a change  to  something 
new,  endeavored  to  supply  this  want  by  adopting  customs 
which  had  recently  come  into  vogue,  and  affecting  a liberalism 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  pretentious  orthodoxy  of  the 
Pharisees.  Midway  between  these  two  parties  representing 
the  extremes  of  religious  opinion,  there  was  a third,  com- 
posed of  those  who,  while  relaxing  somewhat  the  rigorous 
traditions  of  their  forefathers,  sought  rest  and  peace  of  soul 
by  leading  a spiritual  and  contemplative  life,  and  were  known 
as  Essenians.1 

Th . Pharisees,  who,  from  the  time  of  Esdras , had  steadily 
been  giving  definite  shape  to  their  teaching,  became  a distinct 
class  about  144  b.  c.  They  admitted,  besides  the  Scriptures,  a 
living  tradition,  which,  having  its  beginnings  in  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  all  sciences,  and  bearing  on  its  surface 
the  characteristic  features  of  every  age,  furnished  a perma- 
nent commentary  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  afforded  an  infalli- 
ble means  for  the  solution  of.  the  difficulties  they  might  con- 
tain. Hence  the  Pharisees  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title 
of  D(  ctors  of  the  Law,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 

1 On  these  three  sects,  Cf.  Stolberg , pt.  IV.,  p.  499-524.  Trium  scriptor.  il- 
lustr.  (Drusii,  Scaligeri  et  Serrarii)  de  tribus  Judaeor.  sectis  syntagma.  Ed 
Triglandius , Delphis,  1703.  2 vote.  4to.  Dollirujer,  the  Jew  and  the  Genii'«* 
p.  745-7  0.  Lutterbeck , 1.  c.  vol.  I.,  p.  1GG-222.  Himpel , in  the  Tüb* 
Quarterly,  1858,  p.  63  sq. 
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tJHlS — Phoresh — meaning  c too  vijiou,  or  expound- 

ers of  the  law. 

In  seeking  by  allegorical  interpretation  to  harmonize  tL%ir 
own  teachings  (which,  at  first  delivered  orally  (Cabbalah), 
gradually  grew  into  a definite  system  of  speculative  theology), 
with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  so  distorted  these 
that  their  recognition  became  impossible. 

Still  they  confidently  appealed  to  tradition,  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  their  extravagant  ritual  and  endless  ceremo- 
nial. It  seemed  to  be  their  endeavor,  after  having  crushed 
all  life  and  spirit  out  the  ritualistic  forms,1  to  put  forward  as 
the  essence  of  religion  these  empty  ceremonies.  On  this  ac- 
count, they  offered  in  the  beginning  an  unmistakable  and  per- 
sistent opposition  to  Christ,2  which  was  but  natural,  since  He 
enjoined  a worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth . While  they  per- 
formed, with  the  utmost  exactness  and  assiduity,  external 
works  of  devotion,  the  wickedness  of  their  private  conduct 
belied  their  public  acts  of  piety,  and  they  were  justly  likened 
to  whited  sepulchers.  Stoics  by  education,  they  sought  by  a 
severe  and  sanctimonious  exterior  to  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  mortals;  and  this  may  account  for  the  more  ap- 
proved derivation  of  their  name  from  tPHD — Pharush— 
meaning  chosen  and  set  apart  from  the  people,  pious.3  Christ 
severely  rebuked  them  for  their  pride  and  hypocritical  pre- 
tense to  sanctity.4 

The  very  position  of  the  Pharisees  made  them  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people  in  both  religion  and  politics,  and  they 
themselves  were  ambitious  to  be  thought  the  great  defenders 
of  the  constitution  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  nation,  that 
by  this  means  they  might  the  more  successfully  advance  their 
influence  and  power.  This  character  is,  however,  not  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  Pharisees.  They  all  asserted  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  by 
“ closely  adhering  to  the  Word  of  God”  became  incomparably 

1 Matt  xv.  6. 

*Matt  xii.  14. 

* Conf.  Josephus , antiq.  xvii.  2-4.  Epiphanias  haer.  16,  c.  1,  ad  finem. 

4 Matt  xxiii.  5-7 ; xiii.  sq.  28-32;  Luke  xi.  37-54;  Mark  vii.  2 sq. ; Matt 
cv.  2,  3;  John  ix.  16. 
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superior  to  the  Sadducees.  That  many  of  them,  such  as  Nicode • 
mus,  Gamaliely  and  others,1  were  well  disposed  and  open  to 
'•ornction,  is  abundantly  proved  from  the  history  of  Christ, 
sod  by  the  remarkable  contrast  which  existed  between  the 
sclools  of  HiUel  and  Shammai. 

lo  the  strict  orthodoxy  and  unhesitating  belief  of  the 
Pharisees  in  the  merit  and  efficacy  of  exterior  works  of  de- 
votion, the  Sadducees  opposed  a critical  and  ultra-liberal 
spirit.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Zedec. 
According  to  the  legend  of  the  Talmud,  however,  they  date 
their  origin  from  a certain  Zadocy  who  lived  about  240  b.  c. 
Their  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  restore  the  Mosaic  law  to  its 
original  purity.  They  acknowledged  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  because  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  rejected  tradition,  and  attributed  no  value  to  cere- 
monies. Ostensibly  indifferent  in  their  religious  belief,  loving 
a life  of  ease  and  Epicurean  luxury,  they  disregarded  the 
higher  aspirations  of  their  nature,  and  considered  God  as  a 
Being  who  quietly  observes  the  course  of  human  affairs  with- 
out much  caring  what  particular  direction  events  may  take. 
They  also  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, rejected  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.2  It  is  also  quite  certain 
that  they  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and  all  other  spirits , 
but  particularly  Satan.3  The  Sadducees,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated from  the  nature  of  their  teachings,  exerted  little  or  no 
influence  upon  a people  so  wedded  to  their  traditions,  nor  did 
the  bigoted  spirit  with  which  they,  professing  the  widest 
liberty  of  thought,  pursued  all  those  who  dared  to  differ  from 
them,  contribute  to  their  popularity.  The  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  their  religious  opinions  would  have  precluded  the 


1 The  Talmud  legend  thus  relates  the  origin  of  the  sects : Zadoc,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Antigonus  Socho,  interpreted  the  tenet  of  his  master:  that  virtue 
mast  be  practiced  without  reference  to  reward  : as  denying  a future  state  of 
retribution,  and,  consequently,  future  life  itself.  Cf.  Grossman , de  philosophia 
StddacHPorum,  Lps.  1836;  and  Winer  in  his  bibL  Cyclopedia,  8.  v.  “Saddu* 
ceaat.  Dolling  er,  Paganism,  p.  745-748. 

’Matt  xxiL  23;  Mark  xiL  18;  Luke  xx.  27;  Jos.  Ant  xviii,  1,  4 

•Acts  xxiiL  8. 
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possibility  of  any  good  coming  of  their  influence  had  it  been 
more  powerful  than  it  really  was. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  a 
number  of  Jews,  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of 
each  of  these  sects,  and  their  influence  upon  public  opinion , 
formed  themselves  into  a third  party,  known  as  the  j Esseniansf 
who,  embracing  an  ascetical  life,  and  combining  the  Mosaic 
law  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Orphic-pythagorean  school, 
gave  rise  to  a religion  resembling  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria.  According  to  Josephus  Flavius,  about 
four  thousand  of  these  withdrew  to  the  western  shore  of  tue 
Dead  Sea,  where  they  settled  and  led  a retired  and  mortified 
life.  They  sought  to  be  liberated  from  the  prison  of  the  body, 
and  by  practicing  all  manner  of  good  works,  by  fasting  and  a 
rigorous  and  inflexible  discipline,  to  so  bring  the  senses  under 
control  that  they  might  free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of 
the  body,  u that  prison-house  of  the  soul”  and  lead  an  entirely 
spiritual  and  supernatural  life.  They  also  renounced  mar- 
riage, and  Pliny  calls  them  an  “ eternal  people,”  because  there 
was  no  new  generation  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  was 
passing  away.  They  had  a great  regard  for  truth,  and  never 
permitted  an  oath  to  be  taken  among  themselves,  except  upon 
the  entrance  of  a member  into  the  community,  when  it  was 
surrounded  with  every  circumstance  calculated  to  inspire 
dread. 

Their  chief  employment  wras  to  till  the  fields,  breed  cattle, 
practice  trades,  and  study  medicine;  to  the  last  of  which  their 
name,  derived  from  the  Chaldean  wrord  NDN  (he  cured), 
signifying  a healer , may  with  great  probability  be  etymologi- 
cally traced.  It  would  seem  that  their  acquaintance  with 
medicine  and  the  secrets  of  nature  led  them  to  claim  a super- 
natural knowledge,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  did  pretend 
that  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  their  special  prerogative. 

Their  spiritual  life  and  religious  tenets  have  many  points 

* Philo  cal 1 3 them  Eooaioi ; Josephus  Flavius , Eoaf/vot.  Conf.  above  } 29, 
note,  anc.  Lutterbeck , 1.  c.  vol.  I.,  p.  270-314.  Freibg.  Eccl.  Cyclopc  *a#  ^ol 
III.,  p.  715  sq. 
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in  common  with  those  of  the  Therapeutai , of  Egypt.  Philo , 
however,  calls  the  Essenians  irpaxTaoi , and  the  Therapeutai 
duopyrcxoi,  because  the  latter  led  ody  a contemplative  life, 
while  the  former  united  both  the  contemplative  and  the  active. 

According  to  the  same  author,  who  is  very  partial  to  both 
sects,  and  believes  them  to  have  been  true  models  of  practical 
wisdom,  they  rejected  all  sacrifice  and  professed  to  adore  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ; but  Josephus  contradicts  this  assertion 
and  says  that  they  regarded  sacrifice  as  holy,  provided  only 
it  were  offered  after  their  own  fashion.  They  religiously  ob- 
served the  Sabbath,  possessed  all  things  in  common,  and,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  most  prominent  doctrine  of  their 
sect,  were  scrupulously  attentive  to  a great  number  of  empty 
formalities  and  outward  practices,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  distinction  of  the  four  degrees , abstinence  from 
everything  impure,  lustrations,  etc.  Their  devotions  were  at 
once  mystical  and  Mosaic,  contemplative  and  slavish,  and  sa- 
vored of  the  most  intense  Phariseeism.  Everything  was 
regulated  by  the  rigorous  exactions  of  law ; to  render  aid  and 
show  mercy , were,  according  to  Josephus  Flavius,  the  only  two 
acts  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion.  Their  reverence  for 
the  sun  was  so  great  that  they  would  not  speak  on  profane 
subjects  before  sunrise.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  identify 
the  Essenians  with  Christianity,  of  which  they  did  not  possess 
a single  essential  element,  was  a most  decided  mistake.  Tue 
most  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  the  kindred  sect  of  the 
Therapeutai  may  have  had  a certain  influence  upon  the 
mode  of  life  adopted  in  Christian  monasteries.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  none  of  these  sects  could  have  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  upon  the  religious  bias  of  the  people.  The 
Pharisees,  besides  being  hypocritical,  crushed  out  all  genuine 
piety  of  soul,  by  incumbering  their  religious  belief  with  an 
extravagant  ceremonial,  and  relying  implicitly  upon  the  effi- 
cacy of  trivial  works  of  external  devotion.  The  Sadducees,  on 
the  other  hand,  harassed  by  perpetual  doubt  and  yielding  to  iu- 
differentism,  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  imparting 
to  the  people  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  faith ; while  the  Esse- 
nians, shut  up  in  their  monasteries,  could  not  make  their  influ- 
ence felt  upon  the  outer  world. 
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We  shall  close  this  sketch  of  the  religious  dissensions 
among  the  J ews  by  briefly  referring  to  the  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity which  existed  between  them  and  the  Samaritans } 
These  latter  derive  their  name  from  Samaria,  the  former  cap- 
ital of  Israel.  The  origin  of  their  religious  schism  dates  from 
the  time  of  Salmanassar,  when  the  Jews  who  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  at  home  intermarried*  with  the  Babylonians, 
Cutheans,  and  other  colonists  sent  by  the  conqueror  to  replace 
those  who  had  been  led  away  captives.  The  descendants  of 
these  two  races  were  always  thoroughly  despised  by  their 
more  orthodox  brethren.  Although  professing  to  be  Israel- 
ites by  descent,  they  were  Pagans  at  heart.  Conscious  of 
their  apostasy,  they  desired  to  return  to  strict  monotheism 
and  to  aid  in  the  building  of  the  temple,  from  which,  by 
reason  of  their  idolatry,  they  had  been  excluded.1 * 3 

This  much  desired  religious  reform  took  place  about  the 
year  332  b.  c.,  when  Manasseh , an  excommunicated  priest, 
adopting  the  Samaritan  interpretation  of  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  4, 
built,  with  the  consent  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a temple  on 
Mount  Garizim , and  established  a Levitical  priesthood,  after 
the  form  presented  in  the  Pentateuch.  His  liturgy,  however, 
must  have  differed  essentially  from  that  followed  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  since,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Jews, 
the  Samaritans  rejected  all  the  hooks  of  Scripture,  except  the 
Pentateuch , and  maintained  that  God  should  be  adored  only  on 
Mount  Garizim.4  They  accepted,  but  in  a wider  sense,  the 
theocratic  belief  in  a Providence,  a future  state,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  — Hashshaheb — i.e.  Conversor *) 


1 Sylv . de  Sacx /,  mdmoires  sur  i’^tat  actuel  des  Samaritains.  Paris,  1812. 
Gesenius,  de  Pentateuchi  Samar,  origine,  indole  et  auctore.  Hallae,  1822. 
Ejusd.  carm.  Samar,  e codd.  Lond.  et  Goth.  Lps.  1824.  ( Sieffert ) Progr.  de 

temp,  sehismatis  eccl.  Judacos  inter  et  Samar,  oborti.  Regiomont.  1828.  4to. 
Herzog' 8 Encyclopedia,  pt.  XIII.,  p.  359-301.  f Grimm,  the  Samaritans  and 
their  position  in  the  world’s  history.  Munich,  1854. 

*2  Kings  xvii.  24  sq.  Conf.  2 Chron.  xxxi.  1 sq. 

*2  Kings  xvii.  29  sq. 

4 John  iv.  19  sq. 

‘ FricdeHch , dissensionum  de  Christologia  Samaritanorum  liber.  Lps.  1821, 
p.  11-87.  Conf.  Reiisch,  Introd.  into  the  Old  Testament.  Freiburg,  1870,  p. 
208:  “ The  names  of  the  Deity  arc  paraphrased  in  the  Samaritan  version  of  the 
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The  Jews  and  Samaritans,  in  speaking  of  each  other,  were 
unsparing  in  words  of  reproach  and  opprobium.1  They  mu- 
tually charged  each  other  with  idolatry  and  like  crimes,  de- 
nied to  each  other  the  rights  of  hospitality,2  and  refused  all 
intercourse,  and,  when  traveling,  each  kept  at  a distance  from 
the  territory  of  his  neighbor.  The  teaching3  and  example4 
of  Christ  were  a pointed  condemnation  of  such  conduct. 

§ 81.  Direct  and  Indirect  Preparation  for  the  Coming  of  Christ 
in  the  Fullness  of  Time. 

The  influence  of  the  Pharisees,  notwithstanding  their  out- 
ward forms  of  law,  had  destroyed  all  true  religion  among  the 
Jews  and  begotten  an  intense  spirit  of  fanaticism.  Religion 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  entirely  in  external 
forms.  The  skepticism  of  the  Sadducees,  whose  influence, 
however,  was  not  great,  had  caused  considerable  discontent 
among  the  people.  These  religious  troubles,  which  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  excessive  severity  of  Roman  rule, 
created  a desire  among  them  for  some  amelioration  of  both 
their  religious  and  political  condition.  But,  in  proportion  as 
the  religious  difficulties  of  the  Jews  increased,  the  more  were 
they  disposed  to  interpret  in  a worldly  and  carnal  sense  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  the  most  glorious  that  had 
ever  been  delivered  to  them.  They  looked  forward  to  Ilis 
coming  as  to  that  of  a great  and  mighty  ruler  and  conquering 
hero.6  Only  a few  among  them,  of  whom  the  noble  charac- 
ters of  the  New  Testament,  Zachary,  Elizabeth,  Simeon,  Anne, 
Mary,  and  the  rest,6  are  representatives,  hoped  in  a Messiah 
who  would  deliver  them  from  error  and  sin. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  at  which  we  have  just  arrived, 


Pentateuch,  anthropomorphisms  and  other  offensive  expressions  avoided;  in 
other  respects,  the  translation  is  literal." 

^ir.  1.  28;  John  viii.  48. 

’ Luke  ix.  53. 

1 Luke  x.  25-37. 

4 John  iv.  4 sq. ; Luke  ix.  52. 

•f  Langen,  Judaism  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Freiburg,  isc»(>,  p. 
391-461. 

• Luke  i.  and  ii. 
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the  Jews,  relying  upon  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  ix.  24,  con- 
cerning the  seventy  weeks  of  years  (490),  and  perceiving  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  relative  to 
the  scepter  of  Juda,1  impatiently  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  Roman  empire  was  consequently  not  alone  in  the  de- 
plorable state  of  morality  and  religion  which  existed  within 
her  confines.  Even  Palestine,  the  Holy  Land,  the  abode  of 
the  people  of  God,  was  not  free  from  the  prevailing  moral 
corruption.  But  mankind,  though  without  Gody  and  estranged 
from  Him,2  everywhere  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Desired  of  Nations , foretold  by  the  prophets,  a 
season  annually  commemorated  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  her 
service  during  Advent,  when  she  sings  again  the  anthem  of 
the  prophet,  “ Drop  down  dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and 
let  the  clouds  rain  the  Just;  let  the  earth  be  opened  and  bud 
forth  a Savior.,,s  Then  the  Son  of  God  quitted  the  eternal 
mansions  of  His  Father,  and  “ appeared,”  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  “ to  men,  to  a world  in  the  decline  of  old  age  and  in  the 
throes  of  death,  that,  while  everything  about  them  was  rapidly 
going  to  decay,  He  might  by  Ilis  presence  infuse  into  them 
new  life  and  fresh  vigor.”  “ The  fullness  of  time,”  according 
to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  “ was  come,  when  God  had  de- 
creed to  send  His  Son,  that  we  might  be  redeemed  and  again 
adopted  as  children.”  The  time  was  most  propitious  for  be- 
ginning the  work  of  Christianity,  whose  action  and  “ influ- 
ence were  to  reach  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.”  Every- 
thing had  been  brought  about  that  Paganism  could  possibly 
contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly , toward  introducing  the 
new  era  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  Christy  which, 
according  to  the  design  of  God,  was  destined  to  embrace  all 
mankind.  “Judaism  was  the  channel  through  which  salva- 
tion was  to  come  to  man,  and  by  which  Paganism  had  been 
prepared  to  receive  it.” 

“As  a negative  preparation  for  Christianity,  the  ancient 

1 Gen.  xlix.  10. 

* Ephes.  ii.  1.  6.  12. 

* Isaias  xtv.  8. 
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world  was  obliged  to  pass  through  all  the  various  stages  of 
human  progress  and  development,  that  it  might  learn  by  a 
long  and  painful  experience  that  these  of  themselves  give 
neither  quiet  of  mind  nor  peace  of  heart,  and  are  utterly  un- 
able to  save  either  the  individual  or  the  family,  the  state  or 
society. 

The  helplessness  of  Paganism  became  most  apparent  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  truth.  The  lingering  tradition  of  a primi- 
tive revelation  had  gradually  died  away;  the  belief  in  the 
One  Personal  God  had  yielded  to  a belief  in  a plurality  of 
gods,  thus  bringing  the  Deity  within  the  range  of  the  natural 
and  the  sensuous,  and,  as  a consequence,  monotheism  gave 
way  to  polytheism,  and  this  led  straight  to  pantheism  and  the 
most  degrading  materialism.  Only  a few  very  favored  minds 
had  any  notion  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  and  the  others  were 
alternately  swayed  by  despair  and  stolid  resignation.  Their 
religious  practices  and  forms  of  worship  contributed  much  to 
undermine  the  very  foundation  of  morality  and  religion,  while 
the  uncertainty  of  a future  life  was  not  calculated  to  produce 
a favorable  influence  on  morals.  The  whole  system  of  belief 
and  worship  was  neither  supernatural  nor  moral  in  its  aim, 
and,  deteriorating  from  day  to  day,  gradually  caused  man  to 
forget  the  great  end  of  his  life,  and  ended  by  making  him 
the  victim  of  unspeakable  misery. 

Philosophy  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  task  of  staying 
the  prevailing  corruption;  and  its  doctrines,  however  sub- 
lime, were  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  did  not  permeate 
the  masses  of  the  poople.  It  ended  in  vague  speculation  and 
skepticism,  thereby  confessing  its  inability  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and,  as  if  weary  of  the  thankless 
labor,  gave  up  the  attempt  and  settled  into  a listless  Epicu- 
reanism. The  question  addressed  by  Pilate  to  Jesus,  “ What 
is  truth?”  is  the  most  emphatic  acknowledgment  of  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  the  best  efforts  of  men  who,  baffled  in 
philosophy,  turned  their  attention  to  literature  and  art,  and 
hawng  brought  to  the  study  of  these  the  choicest  gifts  oi 
human  genius,  were  still  unable  to  satisfy  the  ceaseless  crav- 
ings of  the  soul.  As  a last  resource,  they  turned  with  enthu- 
vol.  i — 9 
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siastic  devotion  to  the  all-absorbing  idea  of  the  State , hoping 
to  find  there  a panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
As  they  said,  no  man  is  born  to  live  for  himself  alone ; his 
country  should  be  the  one  great  and  all-sufficient  aim  of  his  life. 
But  though  the  theory  was  very  fine,  the  reality  was  far  from 
corresponding  to  it.  Freedom  was  the  privilege  of  a favored 
few;  one-half  the  people  were  wasting  away  their  lives  in 
servitude,  and  even  woman  had  sunk  to  the  deepest  depth  of 
degradation. 

The  dream  of  the  Greek  republics,  though  beautiful  and 
fascinating,  had  long  since  vanished,  and  the  colossal  Roman 
empire,  which  came  after  them,  was  equally  unable  to  öfter  a 
remedy  for  the  terrible  evils  and  sufferings  by  which  society 
was  menaced.  The  Roman  world  would,  like  Cato,  have 
plunged  the  dagger  into  its  very  heart,  had  no  prospect  of  fu- 
ture happiness  been  offered  to  it.  “The  Romans,”  says  Dol - 
linger,  “ who,  like  Tacitus,  kept  abreast  of  their  age,  were 
overwhelmed  with  a profound  feeling  of  discouragement  and 
dismay.  They,  perceiving  that  the  struggle  against  the  pre- 
vailing corruption  was  utterly  hopeless,  and  that  legislation 
was  powerless  for  good,  saw  nowhere  any  sign  of  a great  po- 
litical regeneration  which  would  change  things  for  the  better.” 

It  would,  however,  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  the  re- 
lations of  Paganism  to  Christianity,  the  “genius  of  antiquity” 
had  exhausted  every  possible  effort  of  which  it  was  capable. 
As  Sepp  correctly  observes,  “ It  was  not  the  only  purpose  of 
its  institutions,  forms,  and  mental  productions  to  prove  that 
these,  while  exhausting  its  best  energies,  were  ineffectual  for 
good.  They  were  not  merely  negative  in  their  relations  to 
Christianity,  since  they  in  fact  contained  elements  of  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Paganism  may  appropriately  be 
likened  to  a winter’s  shroud,  under  which  a world  of  vegeta- 
tion is  slumbering,  ready  to  come  forth  at  the  first  approach 
of  spring,  and  to  burst  out  into  leaf  and  blossom,  and  flower 
and  fruit,  under  the  warming  rays  of  the  genial  sun.” 

The  methods  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  that  grew 
up  under  the  influence  of  classic  antiquity,  have  greatly  facil- 
itated the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
vestigation, throwing  ideas  into  definite  shape  and  conveying 
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them  to  the  mind,  have  ever  remained  unsurpassed  for  pre- 
cision and  thoroughness,  variety,  and  harmony.  These  have 
been  found  so  convenient  and  efficient  for  accurately  de- 
fining and  logically  defending  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize  in  their  growth  the  providential 
hand  of  God. 

Pagan  art , which  has  claimed  the  admiration  of  all  ages, 
as  perfectly  expressing  the  mental  conceptions  of  things  vis- 
ible, had  so  fostered  a love  of  the  beautiful  among  men  of 
education  and  refinement,  that  Christianity  had  at  hand  ample 
means  for  conveying  to  men’s  minds  the  fullest  idea  of  its 
interior  harmony  and  beauty.  The  stern  sense  of  justice  among 
the  Romans  afforded  a basis  on  which  to  build  the  perfect 
system  of  Christian  morality,  and  the  practical  genius  of 
Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  served  as  a model  for  the 
government  of  the  infant  Church.  But  apart  from  these 
methods  for  mental  training,  by  which  a host  of  the  Church’s 
most  able  and  successful  champions  and  defenders  were 
formed,  there  was  in  the  very  essence  of  Pagan  culture  a 
positive  and  substantial  preparation  for  Christianity.  The 
popular  mythological  belief  though  very  various  and  replete 
with  superstition  and  immorality,  contained,  nevertheless, 
elements  of  a real  religion  and  relative  truth,  which  found 
expression  in  mysterious  rites,  sacrifices,  and  lustrations,  and 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  opening  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  true  religion.  This  as- 
sertion is  true  in  a still  higher  sense  of  Hellenic  philosophy, 
and  particularly  that  of  Plato , who,  by  his  teachings,  refuted 
a multitude  of  Pagan  errors  concerning  psychology,  cosmol- 
ogy, dialectics,  and  ethics,  proved  them  to  be  absurdly  unrea- 
sonable, and  put  forward  in  their  stead  a great  number  of 
natural  truths  concerning  God,  man,  and  the  world.  If  Plato 
conld  not  conceive  these  verities  without  tinge  of  error,  or  grasp 
them  in  all  their  bearings,  he  had,  at  least,  a kind  of  present- 
iment of  many  of  the  supernatural  truths  of  Christianity, 
which,  as  would  seem  from  the  spontaneous  aspirations  of  the 
soul  and  its  hope  of  aid  from  on  high  and  salvation  from 
God,  were  indirectly  revealed  to  man.  It  is  true  he  molded 
these  ideas  after  his  own  fashion,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
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limits  and  accommodates  to  the  natural  wants  of  man1  the 
belief,  which  seemed  instinctive  with  him,  of  a universal 
Church,  into  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be 
gathered. 

Michelis 2 goes  even  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  all  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  implicitly  contained  in  the 
teachings  of  Platonism,  which  he  considers  the  key  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  fully  and  thoroughly  understand  the  wealth 
of  blessings  in  the  deposit  of  the  Church. 

This  much,  at  any  rate,  seems  quite  certain,  that  Plato  was, 
in  the  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a 7:aida^a)y(K  eec 
Xptordv,  a teacher  or  instructor  who  prepared  the  way  for 
Christ,  having,  among  the  Pagans,  the  same  office  that  the 
law  of  Moses  performed  among  the  Jews. 

These  teachings  of  Socrates,  fully  developed  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  gave  rise  among  the  educated  classes  of  Romans, 
about  the  time  of  Christ,  to  very  diverse  views,  clearly  set 
forth  by  such  writers  as  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  con- 
cerning the  relations  between  man  and  man,  his  need  of  a 
Savior,  his  essential  dependence  on  a Supreme  Being,  and  his 
life  in  the  world  to  come. 

Neo-Platonism,  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, took  for  granted  at  starting  these  natural  aspirations 
and  yearnings  after  a knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  com- 
munion with  God,  so  that  Christianity  entered  upon  the  work 
of  a general  development  of  the  human  race  at  the  very  time 
when  men’s  minds  were  fully  conscious  of  its  momentous 
significance,  and  when  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  taught  the  practical  and  important  lesson  that  man  is  a 
a moral  being,  and  as  such  has  definite  ethical  obligations  in 
this  life.  This  idea  of  moral  responsibility  grew  daily 
stronger  and  more  emphatic,  till,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  it  became  the  essential  element  in  forming  the 
public  conscience  of  the  time.3 

JConf.  Becker,  The  Philos.  System  of  Plato  in  its  Relation  to  Christian 
Dogma.  Freiburg,  1862. 

* The  Philosophy  of  Plato  in  its  Intrinric  Relation  to  Revealed  Truth.  Mün 
ster,  1859-61. 

•This  giaphic  exposition,  from  p.  129-132,  inch,  of  the  relations  of  Paganism 
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Kzer  had  there  been  a more  intense  desire  among  men  to  adore 
in  spirit  and  in  truth , and  never  had  the  world  been  better 
prepared  to  receive  so  sublime  a religion : even  the  most  de- 
termined opposition  was  borne  down  and  lost  sight  of  amid 
the  universal  cry  of  sorrow  from  within  and  oppression  from 
without.  As  many  Pagans  were  led  to  Christianity  by  the 
•uonotheistic  doctrines  of  Platonic  philosophy,  and  reconciled 
to  a belief  in  the  Son  of  God  by  their  own  mythical  legends 
concerning  the  descendants  of  their  gods,  so  also  were  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  drawn  to  the  faith  of  Christ  and  inspired 
with  confidence  in  His  promises  by  the  teaching  of  the 
learned  Jew,  Philo , and,  still  later,  Josephus  Flavius. 

The  political  condition  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations  con- 
tributed in  a most  marvelous  way  to  the  favorable  recep- 
tion and  salutary  influence  of  Christianity.  The  Roman 
empire  during  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  embraced 
not  only  every  civilized  nation,  but  extended  over  nearly 
all  the  known  world.  The  language  and  customs  of  Rome 
were  very  generally  accepted  by  the  peoples  composing  the 
western  portions  of  their  vast  empire,  but  in  the  eastern, 
owing  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Greece  found  more  favor,  and  was  subsequently,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  emperors,  introduced  into  Rome  itself. 
The  union  of  so  many  nations  under  one  government  offered 
every  facility  to  the  spread  and  progress  of  Christianity.  It 
was  so  disposed  by  Providence,  says  St.  Augustine , “that 
Rome  should  conquer  and  by  equitable  laws  unite  in  one  vast 
empire  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.”  And  Origen  and  Euse - 
bias  assert  that  this  providential  condition  of  things  was 
brought  about  that  every  facility  might  be  afforded  the  Apos- 
tles for  carrying  out  the  divine  commission,  “ Go  ye  forth 
into  the  whole  world  and  teach  all*  nations ; ” for  otherwise 
they  would  have  experienced  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  *karrying  the  faith  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.1 

to  Christianity  has  been  transferred  by  the  translator  to  his  pages  from  Dr. 
Kraus'  Text-Book  of  C.  H..  Treves,  1872,  Vol.  I.,  p.  27-29. 

'August  de  civit  Dei  XVIII.  22.  Origenes , ctr.  Cels.  II.  40.  Euseb.  de- 
«oBstrat  evang.  III.  6. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  confines  of  the  Romau 
empire  almost  bordered  on  those  of  China,  that  friendly  re- 
lations existed  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  as  the  Ro- 
mans, according  to  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  expected  the  Holy 
One  from  the  East,  so  did  the  Chinese  await  His  coming  from 
the  West. 

A very  general  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  afforded  an- 
other efficient  means  of  propagating  Christianity.  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  this  tongue  not  only  to  the  Corinthians  and  Philip- 
pians,  but  also  to  the  Asiatics  of  Ephesus  in  the  East,  and  to 
the  Europeans  of  Rome  in  the  West.1 

The  thirst  for  conquest  among  the  Romans  had  caused 
them  to  relent  somewhat  their  early  exclusiveness  in  relig- 
ious matters  and  become  more  tolerant  of  foreign  modes  of 
worship. 

It  was  a generally  recognized  fact  that  the  gods  had  each 
his  own  peculiar  mode  of  worship,  which  was  tolerated  by  all 
the  others  as  long  as  it  was  confined  either  to  the  people  or 
within  the  limits  of  the  country  to  which  each  god  belonged. 
The  natural  and  necessary  result  of  a doctrine  like  this  was 
a religious  syncretism  and  an  elimination  of  all  dogmatic  dif- 
ferences. Foreign  gods  worshiped  with  immoral  rites  be- 
came so  numerous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  required  the 
authorization  of  the  State  to  introduce  them,2  from  the  year 
327  after  the  building  of  Rome,  that  the  laws  circa  sacra  per - 
egrina  became  continually  more  severe,  till  finally  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  Christianity  which  was  subduing  the  world 
broke  upon  the  minds  of  the  Romans  and  led  them  captive. 
During  the  whole  history  of  the  Roman  empire  it  never  en- 
joyed a more  profound  peace  than  when  the  Son  of  God  came 
to  establish  Ills  kingdom  of  peace  among  men.  After  seven 
hundred  years  of  war,  interrupted  only  by  two  very  short  in- 
tervals, Augustus  closed  the  temple  of  Janus.3 

1 Cicero,  pro  Archia  poöta  c.  10:  Graeca  legunter  in  omnibus  fere  gentibns, 
Latini  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane,  continentur.  Conf.  f Hug,  Intr.  into  the  N.  T. 
3 ed.,  pt.  II. , p.  30  sq. 

2 Cicero  de  legg.  II.  8.  Separatira  nemo  habessii  Deos,  neve  novos,  sed  at 
ad  venas,  nisi  publice  adscitos  privatim  colunto. 

iMamachii  orig,  et  antiq.  chr.,  lib.  II..  v _ / 3. 
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Who  can  fail  to  recognize  in  these  events  the  hand  of  Di- 
vine Providence  preparing  the  world  for  the  reception  and 
propagation  of  Christianity?  And  who,  reflecting  on  the 
happy  consummation  of  the  purposes  of  God,  will  not  cry 
oat  in  wonder  and  admiration  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles : 
“God  hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  that  He  may  have 
mercy  on  all.  0 the  depth  of  the  riches,  of  the  wisdom  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  God ! How  incomprehensible  are  His 
judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  His  ways !”  Rom.  xi.  32, 33. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY  AMONG  THE  NATIONS  OP  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  DURING  THE  FIRST  SEVEN 
CENTURIES. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 

1.  The  theatre  in  which  the  Church  put  forth  her  greatest 
energy  during  this  period  embraces  that  cluster  of  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea — in  Western  Asia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor;  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Brittany,  in  Southern  and  Western  Europe; 
in  Northern  Africa,  Egypt,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania;  and 
in  the  East,  all  those  nations  under  the  influence  of  Greco- 
Roman  civilization,  and  which  the  power  of  Rome  had  suc- 
ceeded in  uuiting  in  one  vast  empire. 

2.  The  Church  found  among  the  nations  that  constituted 
the  great  Roman  empire  a high  degree  of  culture,  both  in  the 
arts  and  sciences , and  considerable  perfection  in  their  various 
systems  of  government ; and  these  undoubted  evidences  of  su- 
periority, notwithstanding  the  many  proofs  they  had  had  of 
their  own  insufficiency  and  utter  inability  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  human  soul,  inspired  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Greek  and  Roman,  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  in  these 
respects  at  least  they  were  far  in  advance  of  every  other 
nation. 

3.  Hence  the  Church  was  under  the  necessity  in  these  coun- 
tries of  sustaining  an  apparently  doubtful  conflict  against  Ju- 
daism and  Paganism , the  Roman  sword  and  Pagan  science. 

4.  But  the  Church  of  Christ  having,  by  the  divine  principle 
of  strength  residing  within  her,  by  the  novel  interpretations 
which  her  teaching  put  upon  the  life  of  man  and  his  relations 
to  the  world,  and  by  adopting  the  language  and  civilization 
of  classic  nations,  obtained  not  only  the  tolerance,  but  also 
the  good  will  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  deepened  and  widened 
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her  influence,  that  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  during  this 
period,  illustrating  her  doctrinal  development , her  constitution 
and  worship , and  her  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  people, 
have  become  models  for  succeeding  ages.  And  though  a 
majestic  unity  is  the  great  central  idea  of  the  Church,  scarcely 
less  prominent  throughout  the  whole  course  of  her  rapid 
growth  are  her  wide  spirit  of  freedom  and  wonderful  adapta- 
bility to  all  the  circumstances  of  every  age  and  country. 


FIRST  EPOCH. 

FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  TO  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT  (1-313). 

§ 32.  Sources.  Works  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  this  Epoch. 

I.  Sources  of  Information. — The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  N.  T. ; all  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  epoch  (the  works 
of  Lumper , see  further  on)  in  the  Max.  Bibi.,  vett.  Patr.  Lugd.  T.  II.  and  III. 
(the  Greeks  only  in  Latin);  in  Galland.  Bibi.  vett.  Patr.  T.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and 
in  part  T.  IV. ; in  Migne's  cursus  patrol,  complet.,  and  in  the  spicileg.  SS 
Patr.  at  et  haereticor.  saeculi  post  Christum  natum  I.,  II.,  edited  by  Grabe , 
mostly  giving  fragments  only,  published  Oxon.  1700,  and  Oxon.  1714.  2 T. 
Itouth,  reliquiae  sacrae  seu  auctorum  fere  jam  perditorum  secundi  tertiique 
saeculi  fragments,  quae  supersunt  Oxon.  1814  sq.  2 ed.  1840.  5 T.  8vo. 
Canones  et  constitutiones  Apostolor.,  and  acta  Conciliorum  in  Mansi's  T.  I., 

11.,  and  in  Harduin’s  T.  I.,  edit,  de  Lagarde,  BeroL  1865.  The  Church  His- 
torians Hegesippus,  Eusebius,  conf.  § 14.  f Ruinart,  acta  primorum  mart}rrum 
sincere  et  selects.  2 ed.  Amstelodami,  1713,  in  fol.  ed.  Galura , August. 
Vindelic.  1802.  3 T.  Ratisbon,  1858.  Lardner , Collection  of  the  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Testimonies  on  the  Christ.  Relig.  London,  1764,  seqq.  4 T. 
in  4to,  with  passages  referring  to  this"  epoch,  taken  from  Jewish  and  Pagan 
writers,  signally  Josephus  Flavius,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Plinius  Secundus, 
Scriptores  historiae  Augustae,  Dio  Cassius,  and  others,  compiled  and  expounded 
by  the  author. 

II.  Works. — \ Lumper,  historia  theologico-critica  de  vita,  scriptis  et  doc- 
trina  SS.  Patr.  aliorumque  scriptor.  eccles.  August.  Vindel.  1783  sq.  13  T. 
8vo.  (first  three  centuries.)  f Baronii  annales  T.  I.  et  II.  + Natal.  Alex . h.  e. 

1.,  n.,  et  III.,  saec.  ed.  Venet.  1771  sq.  4to.  T.  IV.-VL  f *Tillemont  T.  I.-V. 
i Palma,  praelectiones  h.  e.  T.  I.  Moshemii  de  rebus  Christianor.  ante  Const. 
M.  Heimst.  1753.  4to.  fSlolberg,  pt  V.-IX.  f Rauscher,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
iBokrbaeher,  histoire  universelle  de  l’dglise  cath.  T.  III.-VI.  History  of  the 
foundation  of  Christianity,  by  Abbi  Bullet  (transl  from  the  French  into  Ger- 
man by  Weckers , Mentz,  1830).  Against  the  false  conclusions  drawn  from 
those  accounts  (and  collected),  by  Richard  v.  der  Aim,  see  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Pagan  and  Jewish  writers  concerning  Jesus  and  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiani  during  the  first  four  Christian  centuries.  Lps.  1864.  Conf.  f Kellner, 
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Hellenism  and  Christianity.  Cologne,  1865,  p.  427-431.  Schaff,  Hist  of  the 
Ancient  Church  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Lps.  1867. 

PART  FIRST— FIRST  CENTURY. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

f *DÖlUnger , Christianity  and  the  Church  during  her  foundation.  Ratisbon 
(2  ed.),  1869.  The  first  book  of  this  work  contains  a brief  account  of  the  Life 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles ; the  second  states  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  ,*  the  third  treats  the  constitution,  divine  worship,  and  religious  life. 
Schcff,  Hist  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Lps.  1854. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.1 

• “God  Himself  will  come  and  will  save  yon.**  Jes.  xxxr.  4.  “That  belfoving  la  Jens 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  you  may  ktu*  lif*  in  bis  name."  John  xx.  31,  cf.  ▼.  13. 

Euseb.  h.  e.,  lib.  I.  *Tillemont , T.  I.,  p.  1-108.  (Hist  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  B.  V.  M.,  St  Joseph,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  John  the  B.)  To  which 
are  added  notes  et  dclaircissements,  etc.  Hess,  Biography  of  Jesus.  Zurich 
(1747),  1823  sq.  3 pts.  Neander , the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  (1837).  6 ed.  1862. 
\*Stolberg,  VoL  V.  + Bucher,  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  Stuttg.  1858.  fSeyp, 
the  Life  of  Christ  2 ed.  Ratisbon,  1853  sq.  5 pts. 

§ 33.  Chronological  Researches  on  the  year  of  the  Birth  of  Christy 
and  the  Length  of  His  Life . 

Tillemont , Note  IV.  to  the  Life  of  Christ  Natal.  Alex.  h.  e.  I.  saec.  diss. 
II.  Sepp , in  1.  c.,  pt.  I.  Wieseler , Chronological  Survey  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Hambg.  1843.  Seyffarth,  ChronoL  sacra.  Lps.  1846.  f Friedlieb,  Hist  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus.  Breslau,  1855. 

Against  the  attempt  of  v.  Strauss,  in  his  “ Life  of  Jesus/*  to  cnange  the 
Gospel  narrative  into  a myth,  confer  f Mack , Account  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  by 
v.  Strauss,  in  the  Tübing.  Quarterly,  1837.  \Hug,  Criticism  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  by  Strauss , in  the  Freiburg  Periodical  for  Theology,  1839  sq.,  and  sep. 
ed.  Ullman,  Historical  or  Mythical?  Hambg.  1838.  Tholuck,  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History.  Hambg.  1838.  Krabbe,  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Jesus. 
Hambg.  1839.  Elster , John  Christian  Edelmann  compared  with  Strauss.  . A 
hist,  reminiscence.  Clausthal,  1839.  TischendorJ , When  were  our  Gospels 

composed?  Lps.  18G5.  For  numerous  works  against  Strauss*  second  attempt 
in  his  popularized  Life  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  against  Renan1  s Life  of  Jesus,  and 
Schenket s Historical  Portrait  of  Jesus,  conf.  Literary  Guide , by  HQlskaxnp 
and  Rump,  years  18G4  and  18G5. 
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There  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times  differences  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ. 

Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  held  that  His  birth  occurred  in  the 
41st  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  the  765th  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  city.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Epipha- 
nins,  and  Orosius  placed  it  in  the  42d  year  of  the  same  em- 
peror; and  at  a still  later  date  the  Roman  abbot  Denys  the 
Little , by  an  entirely  independent  computation,  made  about 
530  a.d.,  arrived  at  the  year  754  of  the  building  of  the  city;1 
bat  the  latest  researches  seem  to  give  the  weight  of  authority 
to  the  year  747.* 

The  reason  for  the  departure  from  the  date  given  by  Denys 
is  based  upon  the  undoubted  truth  of  the  assertion  of  Jose- 
phus Flavius,  who  says  that  Herod  died  in  the  spring  of  750 
or  751.  Now,  the  account  given  by  St.  Matthew 3 of  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents  renders  it  absolutely  certain  that 
Christ  was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod  occurred,  and 
hence  the  date  given  by  Denys  is  necessarily  at  least  four 
years  too  late. 

The  only  valuable  hints  bearing  on  this  point  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospels  are  those  contained  in  two  passages  of  St. 
Luke,4  in  the  first  of  which  he  tells  us  that  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist began  his  public  life  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius;  and  in  the  second5  he  states  that  the  im- 


*For  the  different  opinions,  see  Fabricii  bibliograph.  antiquar,  2 ed.,  Hambg. 
1716;  and  MSnter , the  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  concerning  the  year  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Copenhagen,  1827. 

* Kepler , de  nova  Stella  in  pede  serpentarii,  etc.  Pragae,  1G06.  De 
Jesu  Christi  servatoris  nostri  anno  natalitio.  Francft  1606.  4to.  De  vero 
anno,  qno  aeternus  Dei  filius  humanam  naturam  in  utero  benedictae  virginis 
Mariae  assumpsit.  Francft.  1614.  4to.  He  votes  for  748  a.  u.  c.  Sande- 
mentii,  de  vulgar,  aerae  emendat.  libb.  IV.,  Rom.  1793,  fol. ; and  Idelcr,  Chro- 
n'l,  Vol  II. , p.  394  ?q. ; also  *Sepp,  on  rather  ingenious  than  convincing  com- 
binations, decides  himself  for  747  a.  u.  c.  So,  likewise,  f Weigl , theol.  chronol 
essays  on  the  true  year  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sulzbach,  1849. 
2 pts,  4to.  Palma , L c.,  T.  I.,  p.  1-16.  Delsignore,  h.  e.,  T.  I.,  p.  107-120. 
The  other  copious  works  on  this  topic,  see  in  Gamst  Ch.  H.  by  Moehler  Voi  I., 
p.  85*89;  and  in  Zumpt,  The  year  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  Lps.  1869 

*Matt  ii.  16. 

4 Luke  iii.  1,  2. 

1 Luke  U.  1,  %. 
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perial  census  was  taken  in  Palestine  while  Quirinus  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria. 

It  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
from  the  first  of  the  statements,  were  it  certain  that  the  two 
years  of  the  joint  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Augustus,  who  died 
767  A.  u.  c.,  are  included  in  the  fifteen,  and  this  Wieseler 1 
seems  to  have  now  conclusively  established.  Hence,  sub- 
tracting these  two  years,  and  adding  the  fifteen  above  men- 
tioned, we  arrive  at  the  year  780  a.  u.  c.  Now,  Christ  began 
his  public  life  a little  later  than  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Luke,2  when  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Subtracting  this  number  from  780,  we  get  750,  which  was 
probably  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  calculations  made  relative 
to  the  appearance  of  the  star  mentioned  in  St.  Matthew,3  and 
particularly  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
783  a.  u.  c.,  for  a long  time  both  before  and  after  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  the  Pasch  did  not  fall  on  a Thursday . 

Now,  according  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  Christ 
celebrated  His  Last  Supper  when  He  had  exactly  completed 
the  thirty-third  year  of  His  life,  which  brings  us  back  again 
to  the  year  750.4 

Still  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
uncertainty  in  the  various  dates  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
last  calculation,  and  should  we  attempt  to  determine  the 
month  and  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  this  would  be  im- 
measurably increased  and  the  task  surrounded  with  insupera- 
ble difficulties.5  We  may,  however,  infer  with  tolerable  cer- 

1 Wieseler , Contributions  toward  a just  appreciation  of  the  Gospels.  Goths, 
1869. 

* Luke  iii.  23. 

8 Matt.  ii.  2,  7,  9,  10. 

‘This  is  likewise  the  conclusion  of  Wieseler , Chronological  Synopsis,  etc.,  pp. 
131,  132.  The  singular  opinion  of  St.  Irenaeus  that  Christ  reached  the  age  of 
forty,  stands  quite  isolated.  Conf.  Iren.  ctr.  haeres.  II.  22.,  ed.  Massuet.  Par 
1710  f.,  p.  148. 

5 Whilst  even  Uieronymus , sermo  de  nativitate,  said,  “Sive  hodie  Christos 
natus  est,  sive  baptizatus  est,  diversa  quidem  fertur  opinio  in  mundo,  et  pro 
traditionum  varietate  sententia  est  diversa;”  yet  Sepp.}  in  1.  c.  pt.  I.,  unhesi- 
tatingly affirms,  on  the  strength  of  doubtful  arguments,  that  the  birth  of  Christ 
occurred  the  25th  day  of  December,  747,  a.  u.  c. 
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tainty,  from  what  is  said  in  the  Holy  Gospels,  that  the  public 
life  of  our  Lord  lasted  through  a period  of  three  years. 

§ 34.  Object  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

According  to  a very  ancient  and  ever  memorable  prophecy, 
which  grew  more  precise  as  time  went  on,  the  Messiah  was  to 
come  among  the  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  sin  and  re- 
generating mankind. 

He  was  therefore  exempt  in  His  conception  from  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature,  and  took  upon  Himself  our  manhood 
in  a maimer  altogether  supernatural.  He  was  to  be  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  a virgin 1 of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  be 
born  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah.2  When  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  come,3  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  line  of  David, 
and  residing  at  Nazareth,  was  thus  saluted  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel: “The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power 
of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee,  and  therefore  also 
the  Holy  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God.” 4 

A Fagan  government,  though  unconscious  of  the  fact,  con- 
tributed to  execute  the  eternal  decrees  of  God.  When  the 
time  for  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah  had  come,  the  Emperor 
Augustus  ordered  a census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 

The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  compliance  with  the  decree,  repaired 
to  Bethlehem ,a  whither  she  was  accompanied  by  Joseph,  her 
spouse,  who,  though  only  a poor  carpenter,  was  of  the  royal 
house  of  David.  Here,  in  a stable,  she  brought  forth  that 
marvelous  child,  whom  the  prophets  had  saluted  from  afar 
as  the  powerful  Gody  the  Father  of  the  world  to  corns,  and  the 
Prince  of  peace. 

His  birth  was  the  beginning  of  a new  era. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  never  again  conceived  in  her  sacred 


'Jesai.  viL  14. 

»Mich.  t.  1. 

*Oen.  xlix.  10;  Dan.  ix.  24. 
4 Lake  i.  26  sq. ; John  L 18. 
4 Lake  ii.  1-6. 
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womb.1 * *  The  occurrences  accompanying  the  birth  of  Christ  were 
no  less  extraordinary  than  those  which  preceded  His  coming. 

Angels  appeared  in  the  heavens,  who  gave  expression  to 
the  joy  of  man  at  being  no  longer  estranged  from  God  and 
sunk  in  sin,  but  the  object  of  divine  love ; and,  in  the  name 
of  the  world,  sitting  in  darkness  and  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
thanked  God  that  through  His  gracious  kindness  a Savior 
had  come  among  men.*  They  also  announced  that  amid  the 
general  confusion,  peace  with  God  was  once  more  established 
in  the  world,  and  the  happy  converse  between  Heaven  and 
earth  renewed.* 

The  song  of  the  angels  proclaiming  these  tidings  of  joy 
drew  some  Jewish  shepherds  to  the  side  of  the  new-born  Sa- 
vior,4 * while  wise  men  from  the  East,  inspired  by  love  for  the 
Father,  came  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the  Son,6 *  and  thus  both 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  whole  redeemable  world,  were  rep- 
resented at  the  cradle  of  the  Son  of  God. 

As  it  was  fitting  that  the  Son  of  God  made  man  should  in 
all  things  become  like  His  brethren,®  He  was  circumcised  on 
the  eighth  day,  as  prescribed  by  the  law/  and,  by  command 
of  God,  called  Jesus.8 


1 The  brethren  of  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt  xii.  46,  xiii.  65;  Mark 
iii.  31,  vi.  3;  Luke  viii.  19-21;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14),  are,  like  the  Hebrew 
flX — ac^1 — w be  taken  as  meaning  avttyioi,  i.  e.,  relatives.  Cf.  Matt.  xiiL  55, 
with  Matt  xxvii.  56.  The  circumstance  that  Jesus,  when  about  to  die,  recom- 
mended Mary  to  his  beloved  disciple  John,  with  these  words,  also  favors  this 
interpretation,  “ Behold  thy  mother ."  John  xix.  25-27.  The  word  irpvrdroiaoc, 
used  with  reference  to  Christ  (Matt  i.  15),  does  not  militate  against  thi^  con- 
struction, but,  like  the  word  euc  Matt  i.  25,  non  cognovit  earn  donee  peperit 
primogenitum),  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  explained  by  comparing  2 Kings  vL  23, 
with  Genesis  viii.  7.  Conf.  also  Schleyer  in  the  Freiburg  Periodical  for  TheoL, 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  1-116.  Köster , Illustration  of  the  S.  Scriptures  by  the  Classics. 
Kiel,  1833.  Conf.  further  on,  } 143.  Blomt  dissertatio  de  roZf  Mcfyoic  ix* 

Lugd.  Batav.  1839. 

* Luke  ii.  9-12 ; Conf.  Heb.  i.  6. 

* John  i.  52. 

4 Luke  ii.  16  sq. 

Matt.  ii.  10,  11. 

•Heb.  ii.  17,  18. 

TMatt  i.  21. 

Joshuah,  later  form  for  y ty) n * — J ehoshuah,  God’s  help.  Conf 

p.  88,  n.  1. 
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. The  just  and  holy  Simeon,  by  an  impulse  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  saluted  the  child,  when  presented  in  the  temple,  as  the 
light  for  the  illumination  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  the  people 
Israel;  as  One  who  was  set  up  for  the  fall  and  resurrection 
of  many  in  Israel. 

Anne,  who  was  also  present  on  this  occasion  and  moved  by 
a similar  impulse,  gave  praise  to  the  Lord,  and  proclaimed 
His  coming  to  all  those  who  were  waiting  the  redemption  of 
Israel.1 * 

The  voice  of  the  prophet  had  not  been  heard  since  the  days 
of  Malachy,*  but  the  coming  of  the  spring  was  ample  reward 
for  this  dreary  400  years.  He  appeared  on  earth  whose  name 
is  “ Wonderful”  and  songs  of  gladness  broke  forth  on  every 
side.  The  Angel  Gabriel,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Zachary  and 
Elizabeth,  the  angels  in  the  heavens,  and  Simeon  and  Anne 
in  the  temple,  all  with  one  accord  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  blessings  in  store  for  it — all  participated  in  the  graces  of 
salvation  that  descend  from  Heaven  to  earth.  Heaven  itself 
came  down  with  the  Savior,  and  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of 
earth  were  gladdened. 

§ 35.  On  the  So-caUed  Development  of  Jesus. 

Very  little  has  reached  us  concerning  the  early  life  of  Jesus. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  in  order  to  escape  from  the  power  and 
suspicions  of  the  cruel  Herod,  who  considered  Him  a rival  and 
sought  to  compass  His  death,  Mary  and  Joseph  bore  Him 
away  to  Egypt.  Here  they  remained  with  him  for  some  time, 
till,  having  received  warning  from  Heaven,  they  brought 
Him  back  to  Nazareth,3  thus  verifying  in  its  fullest  sense  the 
prophecy  of  Oseas,4 *  “ Out  of  Egypt  I have  called  My  Son.” 

When  Jesus  was  in  His  twelfth  year,  He  graciously  permitted 
a faint  gleam  of  the  light  of  His  divine  wisdom  to  be  seen  by 
the  astonished  Doctors.6  In  His  desire  to  sanctify  every  duty 


1Loke  ii.  25-38. 

•Conf.  Stolberg,  pt  V.,  pp.  46,  47. 

•Matt  ii.  19,  20. 

4 Oseas  xi.  1,  3. 

•I ate  ii.  46, 47. 
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and  station  of  life  by  His  own  example,  He,  the  Son  of  God, 
gave  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  His  parents,1  and,  accord- 
ing to  a very  ancient  tradition,  aided  His  foster-father  by 
working  with  him  in  the  carpenter-shop.2 

History  tells  us  nothing  of  the  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween this  period  and  the  opening  of  His  public  life. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  account  for  the  divine  wisdom,  the 
elevation  of  character,  and  holiness  of  life  that  distinguished 
Him  at  a later  date  by  attributing  the  last  to  the  influence  of 
His  mother,  and  the  others  to  the  learning  of  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,*  and  Essenians,  or  to  the  culture  introduced  among  the 
Jews  from  Alexandria. 

The  historical  account  representing  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  in  this  way  entirely  misconceived,  and  all  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  miracles  of  His  life  only  contributed  to 
make  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it  more  difficult.  For  what 
Jew  or  Pagan  has  ever  given  evidence  of  such  wisdom,  purity 
of  soul,  and  majesty  of  character  as  belonged  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  ? 4 Christian  painters,  whose  minds  were  more  in  harmony 
with  facts,  correctly  represented  the  child  Jesus  surrounded 
by  a halo  of  light,  whose  rays  shed  their  glory  upon  all  sur- 
rounding objects ; and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,®  with  equal 
truthfulness,  affirmed  that  the  accounts  which  tell  us  that 
Jesus  grew  in  age  and  wisdom  and  grace,*  are  but  evidences 
that  these  attributes  became  more  and  more  manifest  as  He 
increased  in  years  and  bodily  strength.7 

§ 36.  St.  John  the  Baptist — His  Mission .* 

When  the  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  had  drawn 
near,  an  angel  announced  to  the  blameless  and  holy  priest. 

’•Luke  ii.  51. 

1 Mark  vi.  3. 

* Against  this,  John  viL  15. 

4Conf.  Hug , Introd.  into  the  N.  T.t  VoL  I.,  p.  102-105.  3 ed. 

• Lieber  on  the  growth  of  Jesus  in  wisdom.  Ratisbon,  1850.  Compare,  cd 
the  other  hand,  Mattes  in  the  Hildesheim  Theolog.  Monthly,  July  and  August 
numbers  of  1850. 

• Luke  ii.  40,  52. 

7 Conf.  Luke  ii.  46  and  47. 

•f  Mack,  John  the  Baptist's  latter  fate.  (Tllbg.  Quarterly,  1838,  p.  256  sq  ) 
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Zachary , that  his  wife  Elizabeth,  a cousin  of  Mary’s,  though 
barren,  should,  by  the  power  of  God,  bring  forth  a son,  who 
should  be  great  before  the  Lord,  and  whose  name  should  be 
John  (pRV — Johanan — grace  of  God);  that  he  should  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his  mother’s  womb,  and 
convert  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  that  he  should  go  before  Him  (the  Savior  of  the  world)  iu 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Eliaa,  to  prepare  for  the  Lord  a perfect 
people.1 

Inspired  by  a holy  enthusiasm,  Elizabeth  saluted  Mary  as 
Mother  of  God , and  the  latter  replied  in  the  sublime  words  of 
the  Magnificat,  in  which  she  exultingly  foretells  the  glories 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  “j From  henceforth  all  gen - 
erations  shall  call  me  blessed  .” 2 

There  was  an  almost  universal  belief  among  the  Jews, 
founded  upon  an  ancient  prophecy,3  that  before  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  Elias  would  return  to  prepare  the  way  before 
Him.4  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  John,  who,  as  the  Pre- 
cursor of  the  Messiah,  went  before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias.5  When  John  was  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  Pontius  Pilate 
being  governor  of  Judea,  he  appeared,  according  to  a Jewish 
custom,  as  a teacher  of  the  people. 

As  had  been  predicted,  the  austere  prophet  came  clad  in  a 
garment  of  camel’s  hair,  and  feeding  upon  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  and  going  into  the  desert  of  Jutjea,  near  the  Jordan, 
he  preached  the  baptism  of  penance,  saying : “ Do  penance, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.6  There  is  One  in  the 
midst  of  you  whom  you  know  not.  He  comes  after  me,  but 

Science,  poetry,  and  art  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  glories  of  the 
stern  preacher  of  penance.  See  Rousseau's  “ Purple  Violets  of  the  Saints/' 
VoL  V.,  p.  88-123. 

1 Luke  i.  5-17. 

’Luke  L 39-56. 

1 Malachy  iv.  5,  6. 

4 Matt  xvii.  10;  Mark  ix.  10;  Luke  L 17;  John  L 2L 

2 Luke  L 17. 

9 Matt  iii.  2. 

VOL.  I — 10 
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He  was  before  me,  and  is  greater  than  I am.”  And  again : 
“ Now  the  ax  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees.  Every  tree  that 
yieldeth  not  good  fruit  shall  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.” 

John,  in  order  to  introduce  the  Jews  by  easy  steps  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord,  baptized  them  with  water,  thus  giving 
to  the  rite  of  lustration,  with  which  they  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted, a symbolical  significance.  This  baptism,1  as  John 
explained  to  them,  was  typical  of  that  interioi  purity  of  heart 
and  soul  necessary  to  the  whole  people  before  they  could  fully 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  bap- 
tism was  of  a piece  with  his  preaching.  It  was  ßaamopoz 
pezavoiaz. 

The  kingdom  of  God  announced  by  John  was  not,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  had  expected,  one  whose  object 
would  be  temporal  power  and  greatness,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  whose  aim  was  distinctly  moral  and  religious . 

/He  announced  that  a change  of  heart,  and  not  descent 
from  Abraham,  would  avail  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
this  kingdom.  “ Think  not,”  he  said,  “ to  say  within  your- 
selves that  we  have  Abraham  for  our  father,  for  I tell  you 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abra- 
ham.”* 

Although  such  speech  may  have  greatly  astonished  the 
Jews  of  that  age,  still  the  divine  mission  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  which  he  proved  by  the  power  and  truth  of  his 
words,  gained  him  great  influence  among  the  people  and  in- 
sured a full  recognition  of  his  authority. 

Hi?  humility,  however,  prevented  him  from  putting  too 
high  an  estimate  upon  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  served  to 
point  out  more  definitely  Him  who  had  been  before  him,  the 

1 At  an  earlier  period,  Buxtorf,  in  his  lexicon  Talmud,  p.  408;  Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen,  Wetstein,  and  others,  in  their  comment  on  St  Matthew,  3,  6,  pro 
tended  that  this  baptism  of  St  John  had  been  an  imitation  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Jewish  proselytes.  More  recently,  doubts  have  arisen  relative  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  baptism  of  the  proselytes.  Con£  D'olUnger , the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile,  p 807. 

•Matt.  iii.  9,  10. 
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Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,1  who 
would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,*  the  latchet 
of  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  loose.* 

Even  Jesus  came  to  receive  baptism  at  his  hands,  and  the 
miraculous  circumstance  which  accompanied  the  event  gave 
John  the  fuVest  assurance  that  This  was  the  Messiah  whom  he 
had  announced.  The  Eternal  Father,  too,  by  a voice  from 
Heaven,  recognized  Him  as  His  Well-beloved  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  peacefully  descended  upon  Him  in  the  form  of  a 
dove;  and  thus  the  Holy  Trinity  was  proclaimed  to  man.4 
John  also  unhesitatingly  declared  that  henceforth  he  must 
decrease  as  the  morning  star  fades  and  disappears  before  the 
rising  sun.® 

John,  in  his  character  of  representative  of  God,  dealt  out 
even-handed  justice,  and  was  an  entire  stranger  to  all  human 
respect.  He  severely  reproached  the  hypocritical  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees : “ Ye  brood  of  vipers,  who  hath  showed  you 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? ” • and  also  the  tetrarch 
Herod : “ It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  the  wife  of  thy 
brother.”  7 

He  was  a burning  and  a shining  lamp,  in  whose  light  many 
desired  to  walk  without  being  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
change  of  mind  ;*  he  was  not  a reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  sanction  the  fickle  humors  of  certain 
classes,  or  those  who  represented  them.  Christ  Himself  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  greatest  of  those  bom  of  women  * the  last 
of  the  prophets  ; he,  however,  unlike  them,  did  not  put  off  to 
au  indefinite  future  the  amelioration  which  he  promised,  but 


'John  ii.  29. 

’ Matt  iiL  11 ; Lake  iiL  16. 
’John  L 27. 

•Matt  iiL  12-17. 

•John  iiL  30. 

•Matt  iiL  7. 

’Matt.  »▼.  4. 

•Joan  v.  35. 

'Matt  xL  1L 
“HattxL*. 
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proclaimed  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  already  among  men,1 
and  that  the  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  greater 
than  he.2 

His  public  career,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Herod  put 
an  end  to  it  by  confining  him  in  the  stronghold  of  Machaerus ,s 
and  afterward  condemning  him  to  death.  The  Gospels  tell 
us  that  this  was  done  to  satisfy  the  crafty  vengeance  of  the 
offended  Herodias ; but  Josephus  affirms  that  the  true  cause 
of  his  death  was  the  apprehension  Herod  felt  of  his  influence 
with  the  people.4  His  last  moment  on  earth  was  assuredly 
the  dawn  of  a bright  eternity  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  for 
his  mind  dwelt  steadily  and  continuously  upon  Him  whose  pre- 
cursor he  himself  was.  He  was  buried  by  his  faithful  disciples, 
who  brought  the  news  of  his  death  to  Jesus. 

Although  John,  when  instructing  these,  had  insisted  with 
great  distinctness  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and  the  Lamb 
of  God,5  still  many  among  them  failed  to  fully  seize  the  truth 
conveyed  by  his  words6 — were  slow  to  acknowledge  Jesus, 
and  continued  disciples  of  John.  Their  conduct  was  analogous 
to  what  takes  place  in  nature.  The  signs  of  a lower  existence 
do  not  at  once  disappear  when  a higher  degree  is  reached,  and 
there  remain  indications  of  an  intermediate  state  after  other 
formations  which  have  grown  out  of  it  have  attained  their 
most  perfect  development. 

§ 87.  Temptation  of  Jesus — Sermon  on  the  Mount — His  Fixed 

Purpose. 

Jesus,  after  He  had  been  baptized  by  John,  which  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  inaugural  ad  of  His  mission  as  Messiah,  was  led 

1 The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  hymn  of  the  Church  for.  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist: 

Caeteri  tantum  cecinere  vatum 
Corde  praesago  jubar  affuturum: 

Tu  quidem  mundi  scelus  auferentem 
Indice  prodis. 

* Matt.  xi.  11. 

% Joseph . antiqq.  XVIII.  5,  2.  \Qams,  John  the  Baptist  in  Prison.  TUbg. 
1853.  Bax , de  Joanne  Bapt.  Lugd.  Batav.  Winer , Biblical  Cyclopedia,  VoL 
I.,  p.  690  sq. 

4 Matt.  xiv.  2-12 ; xxi.  23-27. 

•John  i.  29,  36. 

•John  iii.  26;  Luke  v.  33;  Matt.  ix.  14,  xi.  2;  Acts  xviii.  25,  *ix.  2,  7. 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  desert  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil. 
De,  like  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  spent  forty  days  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  but  was  ever  victorious. 
He,  the  Second  Adam , was  exposed  to  the  temptations  com- 
mon to  all  His  brethren  of  the  human  family,1 *  but,  unlike  the 
First  Adam,  He  overcame  instead  of  being  overcome.* 

This  temptation  was,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  prove  that  He  was  essentially  a being 
endowed  with  reason  and  free  will,  who,  because  the  first 
created  man  had  yielded  to  the  tempter,  should  submit  to  the 
same  trial.  This  parallel  is  the  more  striking  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  temptation  of  both  the  First  and  Second  Adam 
was  threefold,  viz.,  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  the  concu- 
piscence of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and  that  these  are 
the  sources  of  all  the  sins  of  the  world.3 

He  commenced  His  work  of  public  teaching  after  the  man- 
ner of  a Jewish  rabbi,  passing  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
for  a son  of  Joseph.4  His  first  precept,  like  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  was  “ do  penance,”5 *  but  he  shortly  afterward,  in 
a more  lengthy  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount , fully  de- 
clared His  divine  mission,  and  laid  down  the  fundamental 
principles  of  His  doctrine.®  44  Think  not,”  said  He, 44  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ; I am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill;”7  and,  like  John,  He  caused 
His  disciples  to  be  baptized  unto  penance.8  He  enjoined  the 
people  to  sanctify  themselves  by  becoming  clean  of  heart  and 
ßingle-minded,  and  assured  them  that  they  should  be  rewarded 
by  seeing  Qod.  A reward  in  its  nature  so  spiritual  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ambitious  and  worldly  hopes  they 
had  fancied  would  be  realized  in  the  Messiah.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  close  of  the  Sermon,  the  astonished  multitude  declared 


I Heb.  ii.  18,  iv.  15. 

JMalt  iv  1-12. 

I I John  ii.  16* 

4 Lake  iiL  23. 

’Matt.  iv.  17. 

4 Matt  v.-vii. 

TMatt  v.  17. 

9 John  iv.  2. 
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that  He  taught  as  One  having  authority,  and  not  as  their  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.1 

Every  word  and  act  of  Christ  gave  evidence  of  a marvelous 
and  sustained  earnestness,  whose  high  aim,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manifestations  which  it  prompted,  was,  from  the  very 
beginning,  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  before  His  mind.  He 
proclaimed  that  His  unalterable  purpose  was  to  unite  in  oue 
religious  and  moral  society  all  mankind  of  every  age  and 
clime,  and  afford  the  facilities  for  every  member  of  the  human 
family,  who  would  follow  His  directions  and  comply  with  His 
commands,  to  free  hirn^lf  from  sin  and  be  reconciled  to  God,  to 
grow  in  purity  andincreasc  in  holiness,  and  by  this  means 
enter  into  eternal  life. 

Never  were  the  expressions  of  which  He  made  use  in  His 
public  teaching,  to  give  to  His  hearers  a clear  idea  of  His  heav- 
enly kingdom,  at  variance  with  this  great  and  all-embracing 
aim.’  He  spoke  always  and  everywhere  in  language  the 
most  clear  and  explicit  of  this  note  of  universality,  as  one  pe- 
culiar to  His  kingdom.* 

His  religion,  being  purely  spiritual,  was  of  a character  no 
less  universal ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  Messiah,  which  spoke  of  the  whole  human 
race  as  the  true  flock  of  Christ,  whose  Kingdom  founded 
among  the  Jews  was  to  extend  its  bounds  “ till  it  embraced  ad 
Vagan  nations.” 4 

§ 88.  The  Divine  Doctrine  of  Jesus — Its  Scope  and  Character. 

The  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  in  every  sense  in  keeping  with 
the  sketch  just  drawn.  He  insisted,  above  everything  else, 
on  the  worship  of  the  One  true  and  only  God,  whom  He  rep- 
resented as  personally  distinct  in  the  Fa.frtr,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  as  absolutely  one  in  essence  and  dignity. 
.He  said  that  He  Himself,  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews, 
was  also  the  Son  of  God,  that  the  Father  and  He  would  send 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  would  teach  them  all  truth  and  sanctify 

‘Matt  vii.  28. 

*Matt  xix.  28;  Lake  xxii.  30;  Mark  vii.  27. 

’John  x.  16;  Matt  xxviii.  19. 

4 Matt  xy.  24;  Con£  Matt  xxviii.  19,  and  Ps.  cix.  1 
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their  souls;1  that  the  earth  and  all  things  upon  it  were  cre- 
ated cut  of  nothing,  and  are  continually  governed  by  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God;  that  man  had  no  Creator  but 
God,  who  created  the  first  man , and  that  his  descendants  peo- 
pled the  whole  face  of  the  earth;2  that  man  consists  of  a 
body  of  clay,  which  is  perishable,  and  a soul  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  which  is  immortal;  that  sin,  which 
came  into  the  world  by  the  disobedience  of  man  and  his  apos- 
tasy from  God,  is  the  cause  of  all  evil;  that  man  still  bears 
within  himself  the  consciousness  of  this  disobedience;  and  that 
lie  Himself,  in  obedieuce  to  the  will  of  His  Eternal  Father, 
came  down  from  Heaven,  and  graciously  took  upon  Himself 
human  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  man  with  God , 
raising  him  from  death  to  life,  and  working  his  redemption. 

The  moral  code  of  Christ  aimed  at  true  holiness  and  genuine 
morality . He  declared  that  Christian  perfection  in  its  highest 
sense  consists  in  becoming  like  to  God;  that  its  motive  is  a wish 
to  comply  with  the  will  of  God  and  obey  His  laws ; that  man 
should  love  God  above  all  things  with  his  whole  heart  and 
with  his  whole  soul,  and  his  neighbor,  nay  even  his  enemy , as 
himself ; and  that  the  highest  reward  man  can  receive  as  the 
price  of  victory  in  this  spiritual  conflict  is  to  be  taken  up  into 
Heaven  and  enjoy  there  forever  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  * 

The  doctrine  of  Jesus  was  as  truly  popular  in  character  as 
the  Gnomes  and  Parables ,4  equally  intelligible  to  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  rich  in  suggestion,  and  destined  to  endure. 
It  was,  moreover,  by  reason  of  its  inherent  divine  power,5  ad- 
mirably adapted,  both  as  regards  its  nature  and  form,  to  the 
varying  wants  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  It  was  a doc- 
trine that  had  the  sanction  of  both  prophecies  and  miracles , 
came  as  a divine  revelation  to  the  soul  naturally  disposed  toward 


'John  xiv.  26. 

%Ex  uno  fecit  omne  genua  humanum.  Acts  xviL  26. 

1 When  the  defective  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  God,  of  man  and  his  destiny, 
possessed  by  man  in  pre-Christian  times,  is  compared  with  the  great  body  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  and  the  sublimity  of  its  mean * 
ing  become  instantly  and  fully  apparent. 

4 Matt.  xiii.  34. 

1Rom  i.  16. 
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Christianity , and  was  everywhere  accompanied  by  works  of 
love  and  mercy,1 *  verifying  the  words  of  St.  John,  “77*  divint 
Word  appeared  full  of  grace  and  truth”  * and  proving  the 
teaching  of  Christ  to  have  been  that  of  the  Father  who  sent 
Him.3  Hence  the  people  cried  out  with  joy  that  Jesus  taught 
them  as  One  having  authority,  aud  not  as  the  Scribes  and 
rharisees.4 

Jesus  preferred,  while  on  earth,  to  call  Himself  the  “ Son 
of  Man”  a name  made  use  of  long  before  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,5  when  foretelling  nis  coming  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven. 
He  certainly  intended  by  this  to  convey  the  idea  that  He 
was  by  excellence  “ The  Man”  the  archetype  of  the  human 
race,  or  the  Second  Adam , in  whom  were  realized  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  most  perfect  ideal  of  humanity. 

§ 39.  Jesus  Establishes  a Visible  Church . 

As  Jesus  had  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  which  He  taught 
should  be  absolutely  the  one  religion  of  all  mankind,  and  de- 
clared that  He  was  the  Savior  of  the  world,  whose  office  it  was 
to  lift  from  man  the  curse  of  sin(and^ restore  the  living  inter- 
course which  once  existed  between  him  and  his  God,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  one  religious  society,  which  should 
be  a bond  of  union  among  men  for  all  time  and  in  every 
country.6  The  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  embracing  all 
ages  and  nations,  required  such  a society.  For  Christ,  in  His 
character  of  Savior  of  the  World,  was  obliged  to  aiiord 
to  man  everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  same  facilities  of  par- 
ticipating in  divine  grace  and  of  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  Source  that  those  enjoyed  who  gathered  around 
Him  during  His  stay  on  earth. 

The  very  life  of  Christianity  and  its  complete  realization  depend 

1 Full  of  meaning  is  the  repeated  remark  of  St  Matthew,  '* Jesus  went  about 
teaching  in  the  synagogues,  and  healing  all  diseases  and  infirmities  among  the 
people” — iv.  23;  ix.  25.  So,  likewise,  Luk^  Ac*  x.  38. 

' John  i.  17. 

* John  vii.  16. 

* Matt  vii.  28,  29. 

•Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 

* Luke  xiv.  28. 
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on  the  enduring  presence  and  the  continuous  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  among  men . 

Christ,  after  He  had  fulfilled  His  mission  upon  earth,  again 
entered  into  the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  His  work,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  experience  of  ages,1  could  not  become 
either  permanent  or  available  to  future  generations,  through 
,the  mere  agency  of  the  Bible  or  Holy  Writ. 

Such  an  office  required  within  its  own  limits  the  same  pre- 
rogatives as  those  enjoyed  by  Christ , and  these  he  guaranteed  in 
all  their  plenitude  to  his  Vicar , when  He  promised  to  send 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  teach  all  truth. 

God  became  man  to  save  the  world,  and  His  divine  nature 
is  represented  by  the  continual  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  Church ; but  Christ  became  the  Savior  of  the  world 
only  as  God-man , and  hence  there  must  be  in  the  Church 
some  representative  of  His  human  as  well  as  of  His  diving 
nature.  Now,  the  office  of  representing  him  was  by  another 
promise  conferred  upon  the  Apostles. 

Then  was  established  the  Church , whose  preservation  is  an 
absolute  condition  to*  the  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  work  of 
Christianity.  These  two  are  essentially  dependent  upon  each 
other.  There  can  be  no  Christianity  without  a Church,  and 
no  Church  without  Christianity,  because  nothing  short  of  a 
Church  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  preserving  this  deposit  of 
faith  in  its  integrity  and  purity.  Christ,  therefore,  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  founded  a visible 
Church,  which  he  calls  indifferently  the  kingdom  of  God , the 
kingdom  of  Heaven , and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

At  the  very  outset,  He  guarded  against  any  misconception 
in  men’s  minds  concerning  the  nature  of  His  Kingdom.  lie 
assured  them  that  it  was  not  of  this  world ; 2 that  the  prece- 
dents and  modes  of  governments  usual  in  kingdoms  of  this 
earth  did  not  obtain  in  it;3  that  it  had  reference  entirely  to  a 

,The  line«  of  Werenfels , a theologian  of  the  Reformation,  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  are  very  well  known. 

Hie  liber  eat  in  quo  quaerit  sna  dogmata  quisque. 

Invenit  et  parlier  dogmata  qnisque  sna. 

’John  xviii.  36. 

•Matt  xx.  25,  26. 
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future  life , 1 * that  in  it  the  exercise  of  piety  did  not  belong  to 
any  particular  place  or  temple  ? that  it  aimed  at  breaking  down 
all  national  prejudices,  and  bringing  together  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth;  and  that  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God , 
and  not  circumcision,  was  to  be  a condition  of  membership.3 

Christ  called  this  religious  society,  which  he  had  already 
designated  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a Church  (IxxXyaia).4 * *  He, 
however,  not  only  promised  a Church,  but  actually  established 
one. 

As,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  people  were  divided  into 
twelve  tribes,  descended  from  twelve  Patriarchs,  so  also  did 
Jesus  select  twelve  untutored  men,  partly  fishers  of  Galilee,  to 
become  fishers  of  men?  and  named  them  Apostles?  because  He 
Bent  them  forth  into  the  world  as  the  Father  had  sent  Him . 

They  were  Simon,  also  called  Cephas  or  Peter,  and  An- 
drew, the  sons  of  Jona ; James  the  Elder  and  JoAn,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee;  Thomas  and  Philip;  Bartholomew  and  Matthew 
(Levi) ; James  the  Lesser  and  Thaddeus , called  also  Lebbeus  or 
Jude,  the  son  of  Jacob;  Simon  Zelotes , and  finally  Judas 
Tscarioth.  The  college  of  Seventy -two  was  also  framed  after 
the  model  of  the  council  of  Moses,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,7  and  which  still  existed  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  as  the  Sanhedrin  or  High 
Council.8 

The  special  characteristic  of  each  apostle  represents  in  a 
manner  the  different  spiritual  wants  of  the  human  soul , thus 
producing  amid  diversity  a unity  at  once  harmonious  and 
beautiful.  The  apostles,  who  had  been  constituted  the  pillars 


1 Matt.  iii.  2,  iv.  17,  xiii.  31 ; Mark  i.  15;  Luke  viii.  11. 

1 John  iv.  21  sq. 

• Matt,  xxviii,  19 ; Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 

4 Matt.  xvi.  18,  xviii.  17. 

• Luke  v.  1-14. 

•Luke  vi.  13;  John  xiii.  18,  xv.  16. 

1 According  to  Numbers  xli.  16  sq. 

9 Eusebius  h.  e.  I.  12,  attests  that  in  his  time  there  no  longer  existed  a fist  of 
those  Seventy  (or  Seventy-two,  according  to  the  Vulgate  reading  of  Luke  x.  1) 
disciples ; and  only  incidentally  mentions  that  Barnabas,  Sosthenes, 
and  Thaddeus  were  numbered  amongst  them.  The  list,  added  to  the  libb.  HI 
de  vita  et  morte  Mosis  (ed.  J.  A.  Fabricius ),  is  of  later  origin,  and  not  genuine 
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of  the  Church  and  the  continuators  of  Christ’s  work,  were 
commissioned  to  announce  to  the  world,  after  His  ascension, 
all  they  had  seen  and  heard  while  with  Him,  and  what  He 
had  suffered  for  mankind.  Christ  Himself  formed  them  for 
the  great  mission  they  were  to  undertake,  and  to  this  end 
employed  every  manner  of  teaching.  He  sent  them  trials, 
gave  them  evidences  of  His  love,  reproved  them,  honored 
them,  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  them,  wrought  miracles  in 
their  presence  and  for  their  sakes,1 *  and  endowed  them  with 
the  same  power,  that  He  might  prove  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  that  He  was  really  the  Messiah,  and  had  a mission  as 
such,  and  that  their  faith  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  might 
be  strengthened.*  Jesus  frequently  sent  His  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples before  His  face  into  every  city  and  place  He  Himself 
was  about  to  visit,  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  They  went  poor  and  unprovided  on  their  mission, 
trusting  to  Providence  and  charity  for  their  support.  He  in- 
spired them  with  love  and  reverence  for  their  calling,  and 
filled  their  minds  with  joy  and  confidence.  This  was  the 
more  necessary,  since  He  did  not  hide  from  them  the  great 
responsibility  of  their  future  life,  which  was  destined  to  be 
fraught  with  strife  and  derision,  with  bitter  animosity  and 
bloody  persecution,  but  yet  a life  glorious  for  its  unbounded 
devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  perfect  self-sacrifice  in  His 
cause.3  They  were  also  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  earth,  but  still  forming  one  great  re- 
ligious community,  bound  together  by  ties  holy  and  indis- 
soluble. The  unity  existing  among  the  members  of  this 
religious  community  is  symbolical  of  the  unity  of  the  Father 
and  His  only  begotten  Sony  and  the  sole  condition  in  any  relig- 
ious body  adequate  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  world  to  believe 
in  Christ.4 

That  this  religious  society  might  also  be  bound  together 
by  an  external  bond,  Jesus  chose  from  among  the  Apostles 

1 Conf  Luke  iv.  38  sq  .,  v.  1-18;  Matt  viii.  23-27,  xiv.  22  sq. 

'Matt  x.  1 ; Luke  ix.  1. 

'Coot  Matt  x.  17,  xviü.  34-38,  xvi.  24;  Luke  xii.  49, 60. 

'John  ini.  21. 
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one  who  should  be  its  recognized  Head}  This  was  Simon. 
significantly  named,  by  Christ,  Peter , or  the  Rock,*  because 
upon  him,  as  upon  a rock,  He  was  to  build  His  Church ; and 
to  him,  also,  He  was  about  to  give  the  keyc  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.1 2 3  Christ  also  appointed  Simon  the  universal  Shep- 
herd, by  giving  into  his  charge  the  whole  flock,  both  sheep 
and  lambs,4  in  the  same  sense  as  when,  upon  a former  occasion, 
He  called  himself  the  “ Shepherd”  of  all  nations ; 5 and,  finally, 
He  charged  him  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  his  brethren.6 

The  Apostles  themselves  always  regarded  him  as  their 
Head,  and  in  each  of  the  four  lists  given  in  the  Gospels,7  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  indifference  with  regard  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  names  of  the  other  Apostles,  Peter 
is  uniformly  placed  first,  nay,  emphatically  “the  First 99  (6 
iroa>To$)y  and  this  though  he  had  not  been  called  first  by  Jesus. 
As  the  branch,  to  bear  fruit,  must  abide  in  the  vine,8  so  this 
infant  community  remained  united  with  Jesusy  that  it  might 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  eternal  life.9 

The  figurative  language  employed  by  our  Lord  received  its 
practical  illustration  and  complete  demonstration  when  He 
gave  the  Apostles  the  double  commission  to  teach  His  holy 
Word  and  administer  the  Sacraments , which  He  had  appointed 
as  supernatural  channels  of  divine  grace,  and  of  which  He 
was  Himself  the  never-failing  Source.10 

Hence  whoever  seeks  salvation  in  communion  with  Him 
must  yield  obedience  to  his  representatives,  the  Apostles,  and 


1 Conf.  Natal.  Alex .,  hist.  eccl.  saec.  I.  dissert  IV.  de  S.  Petri  et  Romanor. 
Pontificum  primatu.  t F.  Weninger.  The  Apostolic  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
matters  of  Faith.  Innsbruck,  1841.  2 ed.  1842.  Kenrick , Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore, The  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See.  In  German,  by  Stetnbacher.  New 
York,  1853. 

2 John  i.  42. 

8 Matt.  xvi.  18. 

4 John  xxi.  15-17. 

6 John  x.  1 sq. 

• Luke  xxii.  32. 

TMatt.  x.  2-4;  Mark  iii.  15-19;  Luke  vi.  14-16;  Acts  t.  13. 

•John  xv.  1-6. 

•Matt  xiii.  31  sq. 

“Matt  xviii.  18;  John  xx.  21-23;  Luke  xxii.  14;  Matt  xxyiii.  11 
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their  successors,  for  He  Himself  says : “ He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  Me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me  and  Him 
that  sent  Me.” 1 * And  again : “ As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  I 
also  send  you ; ” that  is,  as  prophets  or  teachers,  priests,  and 
pastors.*  Again : “ I will  ask  the  Father  and  He  shall  give 
you  another  Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  forever, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  shall  teach  you  all  truth ; ” and  He 
added,  “ Behold,  I am  with  you  all  days  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world,”  to  shield  you  against  all  error  in  the 
great  affair  of  your  salvation.3 

§ 40.  Jesus  and  the  Jews . (Cf.  § 30.) 

The  doctrine  of  Jesus,  so  powerful  in  its  influence  over 
men’s  minds,  and  confirmed  by  so  many  miracles  and  evi- 
dences of  divine  power,  instantly  asserted  its  claims  and 
brought  over  to  His  side  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  make  Him  King,4  and  were  forced 
to  admit  that,  should  the  Messiah  Himself  come  upon  earth, 
lie  could  work  miracles  neither  greater  nor  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Jesus.5 

Only  a few  days  before  His  death,  He  entered  Jerusalem  in 
triumph,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude.6  There  was, 
however,  no  evidence  that  this  devotion  would  endure,  and 
on  the  first  occasion  the  people  fell  from  His  side. 

The  fickleness  and  faithlessness  of  the  Jews  seem  inex- 
plicable when  we  call  to  mind  how  well  they  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  into  the  world,  but  the 
following  considerations  will  tend  to  modify  our  astonish- 
ment : 

1.  The  destiny  and  privilege  of  Israel  were,  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  understood  in  a sense  altogether  carnal;  they 
failed  to  comprehend  the  mysterious  influence  God  was  to 


1 Luke  x.  16. 

* John  xx.  21. 

'John  xiv.  and  xvi. ; Matt  xxriiL  20. 

4 John  vi.  15. 

'John  vii.  31. 

«Matt  xxL  & 
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exercise  over  the  souls  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctifying 
them,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  part  man  himself  was  to  take 
in  the  work  of  regeneration.  The  sacrifices  which  they  of- 
fered to  the  Lord  with  ostentatious  pomp  and  ceremony  were 
of  no  avail,  because  they  were  not  prompted  by  motives  of 
love  and  obedience ; and  so  presumptuous  were  they  that  they 
fancied  God  would  shower  His  blessings  on  none  but  them* 
selves. 

2.  Filled  with  such  ideas,  they  looked  forward  to  the  prom- 
ised Messiah  as  to  the  coming  of  some  great  hero  and  con- 
queror, who  would  appear  surrounded  with  every  circumstance 
of  pomp  and  magnificence,  and  the  object  of  whose  mission 
would  be  to  raise  the  Jewish  people  above  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  There  was  scarcely  a reference  made  to  the  proph- 
ecies which  foretold  the  Messiah  as  one  who  should  suffer  and 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  world.1  These  were  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  and  this  utter  want  of  a proper  appreciation  of  His  mis- 
sion was  so  general  that  it  became  painfully  apparent  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus,  even  when  in  the  company  of  His  twelve 
Apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples. 

3.  It  was  against  the  Pharisees , who  were  sensitively  jealous 
of  their  influence  with  the  people , and  whose  religion  consisted 
exclusively  in  the  practice  of  external  works,  that  our  Savioi 
hurled  His  most  threatening  denunciations.  They  were  ex- 
cessively irritated  because  Jesus  would  not  say  plainly  whether 
He  was  or  was  not  the  Messiah  in  the  carnal  sense  in  which  they 
understood  the  term,2  and  on  this  account  sought  to  weaken  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  both  Him  and  His  mission. 

4.  In  this  they  had  an  easy  task,  as  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  were  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of 
the  world,  and  in  no  way  favored  the  worldly  aspirations  and 
ambitious  hopes  of  men  generally,  and  of  the  Jews  in  par- 
ticular. 

Jesus,  after  three  years  of  active  life,  during  which  He 

1 Cf.  f Reinke,  exegesis  critica  in  Jesaiam,  c.  52,  13-53,  sen  de  Messia  expia- 
tore,  passu ro  et  morituro  comment  Monast  1836.  Mack , the  Messianic  ex- 
pectations and  views  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus.  (Tübg.  Quart.  1836, 
p.  1-56.) 

* John  x.  24. 
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was  on  all  occasions  misrepresented  and  His  motives  wrongly 
.interpreted,  felt  that  the  supreme  hour  appointed  by  divine 
decree  was  rapidly  approaching.  He  neither  sought  death 
nor  shrank  from  it,  and,  impelled  by  a sense  of  religious  duty, 
went  with  His  Apostles  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  last 
Pasch.1 *  He  spoke  more  explicitly  at  this  time  than  ever  be- 
fore of  His  death ; foretold  that  after  three  days  He  would 
rise  triumphant  from  the  grave,  and  wept  over  the  fate  of  Je- 
rusalem while  recounting  to  His  Apostles  in  prophetic  words 
the  disasters  that  were  to  come  upon  that  city.1 

§ 41.  The  Last  Supper . Death  of  Jesus . 

As  God  had  graciously  deigned  to  manifest  Himself  to  our 
first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  to  His  chosen  people  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  the  presence  of  a cloud  hovering  over  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,3  and  over  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple, 
so  also  did  Jesus,  after  having  given  the  most  touching  proofs 
of  His  love  and  humility,  and  confident  that  His  death  was 
approaching,  and  that  the  work  which  He  had  begun  would 
endure,4  institute  the  Last  Supper,  which  with  desire  He  had 
desired  to  eat  with  His  Apostles,  as  a perpetual  memorial  of 
Himself  and  token  of  His  abiding  presence  in  the  Church  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  was  the  feast  which  was  to  bring  to- 
gether all  His  true  disciples  throughout  all  ages,  and  at  which 
He  was  to  give  Himself  to  them  both  spirituaUy  and  corporally, 
in  His  divinity  and  in  His  humanity.  Here,  too,  the  pro- 
phetic words  that  He  had  spoken  to  the  people  were  to  be 
fulfilled : “ My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed ; ” 5 and  the  enthusiastic  boast  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael to  be  realized : “ There  is  not  any  other  nation  so  great , that 
hath  gods  so  nigh  them , as  our  God  is  present  to  all  our  petitions?' t 

As  in  the  beginning  of  His  public  life,  so  also  at  this  time 


1 Luke  xviii.  31.  Conf.  Lake  ix.  51 ; John  x.  18. 
’Lake  xix.  41.  (Tr.  corr.) 

’Lake  xxii.  14  sq.  Coh£  John  xiii.  1 iq. 

♦Exod.  xL  32-36. 

’John  vi.  56. 

•Deuter,  ir.  7 
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did  Jesus  sustain  a terrible  conflict  against  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature,1 *  in  the  course  of  which  the  Pharisees  and  the 
High  Council  of  Jerusalem  persuaded  the  people  that  He  was 
a blasphemer,  and,  having  brought  Him  before  the  Roman 
Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  accused  Him  of  high  treason.1 
Jesus,  having  been  asked  by  Pilate  if  He  were  the  Christ  and 
a king,  openly  and  explicitly  declared,  “1  am  the  Christ  and 
a King  .” 3 

After  having  been  jeered  and  scoffed  at,  and  pursued  with 
every  species  of  insult  and  ignominy,  He  suffered,  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius , the  most  painful  and  disgraceful  deaih  upon 
the  CrosSy4  praying  in  the  meantime  that  the  sins  of  His  ene- 
mies might  be  forgiven  them,5  and  they  reconciled  to  their 
God.6 

The  sun  was  darkened  at  midday;  the  rocks  trembled  to 
their  very  bases;7  the  grave  gave  up  its  dead;  the  curtain 
that  veiled  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent  from 
the  top  even  to  the  bottom,  and  the  very  Pagan  confessed  His 
God : “ Truly,  this  Man  was  a just  one;  He  was  the  Son  of 
God.” 8 A mysterious  voice,  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the 
ocean,  announced  to  the  Pagan  world  that  the  “ Great  Pan 
was  dead ,”  and  groans  were  heard  mingled  with  shouts  of  joy. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  work  of  Christ  and  the 
redemption  purchased  through  His  death  were  the  common 
heritage  of  all  mankind,  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  it  will  not  seem 


1Matt.  xxvi.  37  sq. 

* John  xix.  12. 

•Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64;  John  xviii.  37. 

4 Tacit,  annal.  XV.  44 : Auctor  nominis  ejus  (sectae  Christianorum)  Christus, 

qui  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus 
erat.  The  Romans  called  the  death  of  the  cross  teterrimum  supplicium  and 
extrema  culpa. 

6 Luke  xxiii.  34. 

•Luke  xxii.  19;  2 Cor.  v.  18;  Rom.  iv.  25. 

7 Besides  the  Evangelists,  the  Pagan  Phlegon , the  freedman  of  Emperor 
Hadrian,  also  bears  testimony  to  this  fact,  in  Eusebius * chrouicon : anno  IV. 
Olympiadis202.  Sol  hora  VI.  tantopere  defecerit.utstellaeinmeridiecernerentur. 
Idem  quoque  terrae  motum  adeo  vehementem  fuisse  scribit,  ut  Nicaeae  in 
Bithynia  aedes  multae  collaberentur.  Justin  the  Martyr  and  TertulKan , for 
this  appeal  to  the  acta  Pilati.  See  p.  163,  note  4. 

•Matt,  xxvii.  51  sq.  Conf.  Luke  xxiv.  47  sq. 
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wonderful  that  His  death  should  have  been  thus  announced 
to  the  Pagans.  As  the  birth  of  the  Savior  of  the  world  was 
a matter  of  notoriety  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  conceal  His  death  from  the  Pagan  world  and 
its  oracles.1 * 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a distinguished  member  of  the  High 
Council,  putting  aside  all  feelings  of  human  respect,  went 
boldly  to  Pilate,  and  asked  him  for  the  body  of  Jesus.  And 
thus  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Isaias : * “And  He  shall  give 
the  ungodly  for  His  burial,  and  the  rich  for  His  grave.”  (33 
a.  d.  or  783  a.  u.  c.) 

The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  central  point  on 
which  the  apostles  hinged  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,3  and 
which  has  inspired  the  greatest  feast  in  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  all  this,  not  only  because  of  its  objective  importance  con- 
sidered as  a vicarious  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  but  also 
because  of  the  lessons  it  conveyed  to  the  mind  and  the  obli- 
gations that  rise  out  of  them.  For  Christ,  the  God-man,  the 
highest  type  and  perfection  of  our  nature,  though  pure  and 
spotless,  was  punished  with  death,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  necessarily  implies  the  admission  of  the  heinousness  of 
man’s  guilt  and  of  the  punishment  it  merits  at  God’s  hands. 
In  this  way  does  man  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  himself  the 
most  clear  and  precise,  which  naturally  fills  him  with  feelings 
of  humility,  a spirit  of  obedience,  and  a filial  love  of  God. 

§ 42.  Christ's  Resurrection  and  Ascension  into  Heaven. 

The  narrative  of  the  Four  Gospels  proves  indubitably  that 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  The  slight  discrepancies  and 

1 According  to  Plutarch  (f  about  120  a.  d.,  at  a very  old  age),  de  oraculorum 
defectu  (opp.  ed.  Reiske , T.  VII.,  p.  651).  This  remarkable  ar.d  frequently 
discussed  passage  is  essentially  the  same  in  Tacitus.  See  above,  p.  99,  n.  3. 
Plutarch  furthermore  states  that  this  event  became  at  once  known  in  Rome, 
and  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  immediately  caused  a strict  inquiry  into  its 
truth  to  be  made.  Conf.  NataL  Alex .,  hist  eccl.  saec.  I.,  cap.  I.,  art  V. 
Sepp%  Paganism,  VoL  III.,  p.  268. 

* Isaias  xliii.  9. 

• I Cor.  xv.  3. 
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seeming  contradictions  in  circumstances  of  minor  importance 
serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  story,  for  they  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  collusion  among  the  Evangelists  in 
its  composition.  His  resurrection  is  the  fulfillment  of  an- 
other prophecy:  “Hie  sepulcher  shall  be  glorious,  and  the  na- 
tions shall  pray  to  Him.”1 * *  Pope  Leo  the  Great  remarks  that 
Thomas,  one  of  the  Twelve,  persisted  in  refusing  to  believe 
that  Jesus  had  risen,  only  that  his  disbelief  might  be  to  future 
generations  a convincing  proof  of  the  resurrection.  The 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  says  that  Christ,  having  been  delivered 
up  for  our  sins,  rose  again  for  our  justification,  and  hence  His 
resurrection  was  the  completion  and  last  act  of  the  work  of 
redemption.®  And  the  same  Apostle  makes  the  fearless 
declaration : “ If  Christ  be  not  risen  again,  then  is  our  preach- 
ing vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.” 4 A firm  belief  in  the 
resurrection  gave  the  Apostles  an  unfaltering  courage  in 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  tarried  forty  days  on  e^rth 
in  the  fullness  of  His  glory , during  which  He  gave  to  Hia 
Apostles  many  signs  and  evidences 5 of  His  actual  presence 
among  them,  and  on  one  occasion  appeared  to  more  than  five 
hundred  disciples,6  spoke  to  the  Apostles  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  imparted  His  last  instructions  relative  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  completion  of  His  work.7  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  assembling  them  about  Him,  He  went  up  to  Beth&nia, 

1 Isaias  xi.  10. 

*110111.  iv.  25;  1 Cor.  xt.  4. 

•That  saying  of  the  apostle,  “ Qui  traditas  est  propter  delicta  nostra,  et  ret- 
urrexit  propter  justificationem  nostram is  in  a most  simple  manner  declared 
by  that  Easter  preface,  11  Qui  (Christus)  mortem  nostram  moriendo  destmxit  et 
vitam  resurgendc  reparavit .”  St.  Paul,  indeed,  makes  the  whole  economy  of 
salvation  turn  round  two  cardinal  points : the  expiation  of  tin  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  purification  and  sanctification  of  man  on  the  other.  He  always  at- 
tributed the  former  to  the  expiating  and  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  and  the  latter 
to  His  resurrection.  ConfL  1 Cor.  vi  11;  Tit  iii.  6-7. 

4 1 Cor.  xv.  14. 

6 John  xx.  30. 

• 1 Cor.  xv.  6-181 

•Acts  i.  3. 
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and  while  on  the  way  frequently  impressed  upon  them  the 
importance  and  reality  of  their  mission,  as  when  he  said: 
“All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  Heaven  and  on  earth ; go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations ; go  ye  into  the  whole  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father , and  of  the  Son , and  of  the  j Holy 
Ghost." 1 And  when  He  had  blessed  them,  He  departed  from 
them  and  ascended  up  into  Heaven,  going  out  of  this  world 
as  mysteriously  as  He  had  come  into  it.* 

Christ  had  said  to  his  Apostles,  “ But  stay  ye  in  the  city 
till  you  have  been  endued  with  power  from  on  High,” 8 and 
they,  filled  with  wonder  and  reverence,  returned  to  Jerusalem 
to  await  the  promise. 

He  finally  foretold  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  not  again 
return  to  the  earth  till  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  would 
come  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  with  great  power  and  majesty, 
to  judge  all  nations.4 


1 Matt  xxviii.  20 ; Mark  xvi.  15. 

’Lake  xxiv.  51 ; Acts  L 9. 

• Lake  xxiv.  49. 

4 Matt  xxiv.  30  et  seq.  There  are,  besides  the  Four  Gospels,  other  works 
that  throw  light  upon  the  life  of  Jesus,  some  of  which  are  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity and  others  unquestionably  apocryphal,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  supposed  correspondence  between  Christ  and  Abgar , King  of  Edessa, 
which,  Eusebius  informs  us,  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Church  of  Edessa, 
and  translated  from  the  Syriac.  Conf.  his.  Hist  EccL  I.  13;  also  Assemani, 
bibL  Oriental.  T.  I.,  p.  554,  T.  III.  pt  2,  p.  8.  Natal.  Alex Hist  Eccl.  I.  saec, 
diss.  III.  T.  IV.;  vide  Welle  in  Ttibing  Quarterly  for  1842,  p.  335-365,  in 
which  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  this  cor- 
respondence. Also  a Syriac  letter  written  by  Mara  to  his  son  Serapion,  about 
the  year  72,  in  which  he  praises  Christ,  calls  Him  a wise  King,  says  He  is 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  Socrates  and  Pythagoras,  and  deplores  HiB  mur- 
der by  the  Jews.  It  was  first  published  in  Cureton’s  Spicilegium  Syriacum, 
London,  1855. 

2.  The  apocryphal  stories  relative  to  the  birth,  youth,  and  life  of  Jesus  are 
undoubtedly  not  authentic.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Fabricii  codex  apocr.  N. 
T.,  ed.  II.,  Hamburg,  1719  sq.,  T.  III.,  and  in  Thilo1  s codex  apocr.  N.  T.,  Lps. 
1832,  T.  I.  Ejusd . Acta  Thomae  A post,  Lps.  1823.  Evang.  apocr.  ed.  Tisch • 
endorf  Lps.  1853.  In  German,  N.  T.  Apocryphal  Library,  transl.  and  accom- 
panied with  introd.  and  annotations  by  Borberg , one  pt.  in  2 nos.  Apocryphal 
Gospels  and  Histories  of  the  Apostles,  Stuttg.  1840  and  1841;  and  Life  of 
Jesus  ailer  the  Apocryphal  Books,  Lps.  1851. 
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3.  The  Acta  Pilati,  of  which  Justin  the  Martyr  makes  mention  in  his  Apolog. 
I.,  c.  35,  48.  Tertuilian  also  speaks  of  them  (Apolog.,  c.  5,  21),  and  they  were 
known  to  both  Pagans,  Euseb.  Hist  Eccl.  IX.  5,  and  Christians,  Epiphanias 
Haeres,  L.  c.  I. ; bnt  these  authors  do  not  agree  as  to  their  contents.  The 
Evangelium  Nicodemi,  a later  work,  is  also  based  on  these  Acta.  C£  Thilo's 
Acta  Thomae,  p.  xxx.  et  seq.,  and  Braun , de  Tiberii  Christum  in  deornm  nu- 
merum  referendi  consilio  comment  Bonn,  1834.  St  Chrysostom , Horn.  26, 
in  2 Cor.,  says  that  this  decree  was  rejected  by  the  interposition  of  God,  “ who 
would  not  allow  His  Son  to  have  any  fellowship  with  false  gods'*  These  acts 
must  undoubtedly  rest  on  some  historical  basis , since  the  emperors  required  of 
the  procurators,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  such  or  similar  reports.  Moreover,  if 
these  acts  had  not  been  found  in  the  imperial  archives,  the  fiequent  appeals 
which  the  apologists  make  to  them  would  have  been  without  purpose  or 
meaning. 

4.  We  regard  the  testimony  of  the  Jew,  Josephus  Flavius , relative  to  Christ, 
as  authentic  and  entirely  free  from  interpolation  (Antiquities  XVIII.  3, 3),  for, 
apart  from  all  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  evidence,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  both 
with  the  religious  bias  of  his  mind  and  his  position  at  Rome.  He  affirms  that 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Jews  were  fulfilled  in  the  Emperor  Vespcuian. 
He  says : “ Tiverai  6k  Kara  rovrov  rdv  xpävov  T rjooiv$y  co$d$  avfjp,  (dye  6v6pa  avrdv 
Xkyetv  XPV-  fr*  7^p)  napadd^uv  Ipyuv  notiyrfc,  (6166000X0$  avdpünuv  tüv  aw  ydovy 
roXrftr}  6exoptvuv).  oal  noXXm>$  ph>  rüv  'lovdaiuv,  noXXob$  6k  oal  and  rov  *E /Xjjvixai 
tmjydyero.  (*0  Xpurrd$  ovro$  ^v.)  Kal  avröv  Meidet  tüv  npüruv  av6püv  nap*  *ipxw 
aravptp  hmrertpfjodro^  TUXärov  ovo  i^enahcavro  ol  rd  npZrrov  avrdv  ayan^oearre$. 
(’Etydv#  yap  avroi$  rpirijv  Ixw  rjpkpav  ndXiv  £äv,  tüv  üeiuv  npotyyrüv  ravra  n oak 
dXka  pvpta  nepl  avrov  davpdata  dprjodruv.)  Xiatri  re  vvv  tüv  Xpiariavüv  and  route 
uvopaapivuv  ovo  eniTune  rd  >%ov” — There  was  at  this  time  a wise  man  whose 
name  was  Jesus,  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  properly  called  a man,  for  he  wrought 
wonderful  works,  taught  the  truth  to  those  willing  to  hear  Him,  and  had  among 
His  followers  a great  number  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ 
When,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  leading  men,  Pilate  condemned  Him  to  death 
on  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  Him  from  the  beginning  did  not  forsake  Him, 
and  He  appeared  alive  to  them  on  the  third  day.  All  Uns  and  much  more  the 
prophets  foretold  concerning  Him;  and  the  Christians,  who  are  named  after  Him, 
exist  at  this  day. 

Eusebius  (Hist  EccL  1. 11 ; Demonstratio  Evang.  III.  5)  is,  as  far  os  known, 
the  first  Christian  writer  who  makes  mention  of  this  passage.  We  can  not  ad- 
mit with  Gieseler  and  Routh,  that  the  words  of  the  above  Greek  quotation  in- 
closed within  brackets  are  interpolated,  or  that  the  reading  of  aXqdij  should  be 
htßrj.  The  fact  of  Origen  saying  that  Josephus  had  been  antarüv  rip  Irjaov  ü$ 
Xpiartp,  does  not  militate  against  the  truth  of  his  testimony,  but  rather  strength- 
ens it.  Josephus,  when  he  says  that  Vespasian  was  the  Messiah,  wishes  simply 
to  state  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  and  countrymen,  and  not 
his  own , concerning  Jesus. 

Cf.  Matt.  xvi.  14-16 : C£  Daubuz , libb.  duo  de  testim.  Jos.  Flav.  in  opp.  ejusd. 
ed.  Havercamp , T.  II.  in  the  Appendix;  Böhmert,  on  the  testimony  of  Jos. 
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Kl»v.  concerning  Christ,  Lps.  1823;  Schoedel,  Flavins  Josephus  de  Jesu  Christo 
testatus,  vindiciae  Flavianae,  Lps.  1840;  Langen  in  the  Ttibing.  QuarterL, 
1864,  p.  152  sq. ; and  Otto  in  the  “ Catholic/’  1864,  p.  152  sq.  Against  its  gen- 
uineness, consult  especially  Eichstaedt , Flaviani  de  Jesu  Christi  testimonü 
jv&evria,  quo  jure  nuper  defense  sit:  quaestiones  VI.,  Jenae,  1816-1841.  C£ 
BuUeneiock , institutional  hist  eccL,  T.  I.,  p.  146-154. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


TUB  HISTOBT  OF  THE  APOSTLES — THEIR  LABORS  IN  PROPAGATING 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  ESTABLISHING  A CHURCH  AMONG  THB  JBW8 
AND  PAGANS. 

“And  I,  if  I ta  lifted  np  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  thinga  to  Myself.'*  John  all  31 

“And  greater  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I go  to  the  Father."  John  xIt.  12. 

Sources  of  Information. — Acte  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  contemporary  Jewish  and  Pagan  writers.  Con£ 
works,  2 32. 

Developments  of  the  Same. — \*Tillemontt  T.  I.,  p.  108-415,  and  T.  IL, 
p.  1-148.  ^Stolberg,  pt  VI.  and  VII.  Doellinger , Christianity  and  the  Church. 
\ Hacke,  Pragmatic  and  Systematic  View  of  the  Acte.  Paderb.  1867.  Sepp, 
History  of  the  Apostles,  Shaffh.  1866.  Ncandcr , The  Propagation  and  Direc- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,  Hamb.  1832-33  ; 4 ed.,  1847,  2 
vols.  Thiersch , The  Church  in  the  Apostolical  Times,  Frkf.  1852.  Schaff, 
History  of  the  Apostolical  Church,  Lps.  1854.  Wieseler , Chronology  of  the 
Apostolical  Age,  Goett  1848. 

§ 43.  Pentecost — Complete  Organization  of  the  Church  of  Christ ? 

The  Apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem,  as  Christ  had  com- 
manded,* where,  persevering  in  prayer,  they  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

After  the  deplorable  defection  of  Judas,3  the  college  of  the 
Apostles  was  incomplete,  and  St.  Peter , knowing  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  our  Lord  to  have  their  number  correspond  to  that 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  counseled  his  brethren  to  select 
another,*  “ who,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John  until 
the  day  wherein  the  Lord  Jesus  was  taken  up,  might  be  a 
witness  of  His  resurrection.” 

They  named  two — Joseph,  called  Barnabas  and  surnamed 
the  Just,  and  Matthias.  And  praying  that  the  Lord  might 
make  known  to  them  which  was  His  choice,  as  they  had  not 

1 \ Mack,  Reflection  on  the  events  of  the  first  Pentecost  TUb.  Quarterly,  183& 
Dieringer , System  of  the  divine  operations  (2  ed.),  p.  588  sqq. 

*Acts  i.  4. 

* Ps.  cviil  8. 

fiw) 
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yet  received  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  cast  lots,1 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  Matthias,  who  was  added  to  the  other 
eleven  Apostles.2  So  also,  after  the  death  of  James  the  Elder 
and  James  the  Younger,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  chosen  in 
their  stead,  that  the  collegiate  number  might  he  preserved. 

Ten  days  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  when  the 
Jews  were  opening  the  solemn  feast  of  the  Pentecost,  a new 
era  was  ushered  in  amid  the  noise  and  conflict  of  the  elements, 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Law  had  been  promulgated  of  old, 
among  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  Sinai.  The  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  upon  the  Apostles  and  disciples3  in  the 
form  of  fiery  tongues,  indicative  of  the  gift  of  languages 
which  they  then  received,4 *  as  well  of  the  divine  fire  which 
chastened  them  and  strengthened  them  for  their  work. 

The  Apostles  lost  no  time  in  announcing  the  Gospel  of 
Heaven  to  the  men  of  every  nation  whom  the  great  festival 
had  brought  together  at  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  And  then  was  wrought  the  miracle  whereby 
each  understood  the  Apostles  in  the  language  of  his  own 
country — a miracle  prophetic  of  the  scope  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  was  to  bring  all  peoples  within  the  one  fold  of 
Christ.  Three  thousand,  astounded  at  the  miracle  and  sub- 
dued by  the  inspired  language  of  St  Peter , declared  them- 
selves converts  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  made  open 
profession  of  faith  in  His  doctrine,  did  works  of  penance, 
and  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.6 

Numbers  of  them  returned  to  their,  homes  in  the  distant 


1 Nat.  Alexander,  hist  eccL  saec.  I.,  dissert  VI.  de  usu  sortiam  in  sacris 
electionibnm.  Stronk,  de  Matthia  in  Apostoioram  ordinem  sorte  cooptato. 
Dordrecht,  1852. 

1 Act«  i.  15-26. 

•dirorref  Acte  ii.  4. 

4 Hugo  Qrotius , following  Si.  Chrysosi.  hom.  II.  in  Pentecost,  and  hom.  35 
in  1 Corinth.,  very  happily  says:  “ Poena  linguarum  dispersit  homines  (Gen. 
c.  xi),  donum  linguarum  disperses  in  unum  populum  redegit.”  (Annotatt 
ad  acta  Apostolor.  2,  8.)  Also  St.  Aug.  sermo  268,  n.  1 and  2 : “ Ideo  Spiritus 
8t.  in  omninm  linguis  gentium  se  demonstrare  dignatus  est,  ut  et  iile  se  intel* 

ligat  habere  Spiritum  St  qui  in  unitate  (eccl.)  conductor,  quae  linguis  omnibus 
loquitur.” 

6 Matt  xxviiL  20. 
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provinces,  preached  the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen,  and 
hence  nearly  every  primitive  church  traces  its  faith  back  to 
the  miracle  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost. 

And  thus  was  the  Church  of  Christ  established,  confirmed, 
and  sanctioned — that  Church  which  is  to  endure  for  all  ages. 

“ Pentecost,”  says  St.  Chrysostom,  “is  the  great  day  of  the 
new  and  perfect  law  of  grace  in  the  Holy  Ghost;”  and,  ac- 
cording to  other  Fathers  of  the  Church,  “ it  is  the  birthday  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  ” And  thus  was  fulfilled  the  promise 
given  to  the  Apostles  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  would  come 
and  teach  them  all  truth.  They  now  appreciated  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ  as  one  not  of  earth,  but  spiritual  and  exalted, 
and  fearlessly  proclaimed  that  He  had  come  to  set  the  world 
free  from  the  bondage  of  error  and  sin  and  reconcile  it  with 
God.  Weakness  was  replaced  by  strength,  timidity  by  cour- 
age, and  they  went  forth,  regardless  of  every  obstacle,  to  ac- 
complish among  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  work  that  had 
been  committed  to  them.  The  Holy  Ghost  spoke  by  their 
mouths,  touched  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  rent  the  veil  that 
shut  out  the  truth  from  their  minds,  and  made  them  of  the 
community  of  saints. 

As  faith  begets  love,  so  the  new  Christians  became  brethren 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word . They  had  a common  fundy  and 
seven  deacons — Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Timon, 
Parmenas,  and  Nicholas — were  appointed  to  distribute  the 
charities  impartially  among,  the  Hellenistic  and  Hebraizing 
Jews.  The  life  of  the  Christians  was  that  of  children  set 
free  from  bondage  and  born  again  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
gave  rise  to  a new  order  of  things  and  constituted  a distinct 
organization.  The  Kingdom  of  God  was  established  and  be- 
gan to  take  definite  shape,  harmonizing  the  relations  between 
the  Church  teaching  and  the  Church  taught;  while  the  col- 
lege of  Apostles,  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  its  heavenly 
mission,  and  strengthened  by  the  fullness  of  power  it  con- 
ferred, was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  faithful,  who  believed 
in  simplicity,  acknowledged  their  subjection  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  humbly  begged  His  grace. 

Jerusalem , which  soon  contained  five  thousand  believers, 
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who  had  been  converted 1 * by  the  preaching  and  miracles  of 
the  Apostles,*  greater  than  those,  wrought  by  Christ  Himself,3 
became  the  center  of  the  new  community.  They  all  perse- 
vered in  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles , in  the  communion  of  the 
breaking  of  bread , and  in  prayer .4 * 

Although  they  frequented  private  houses  for  prayer,  they 
did  not  cease  either  to  hold  open  communion  with  the  Jews 
or  to  attend  at  the  temple  until  after  the  fatal  day  when  the 
predictions  of  our  Lord  were  fulfilled,  Jerusalem  destroyed, 
and  the  temple  demolished.  Then  the  Church  freed  herself 
forever  from  the  shackles  of  Jewish  rites,  and  became  a dis- 
tinct, definite,  and  visible  society. 

§ 44.  The  Jews  Persecute  the  Christians. 

The  events  which  accompanied  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  from  the  very  first  greatly 
perplexed  and  annoyed  the  Sanhedrin,  and  both  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  They  at  first  made  a pretense  of  ignoring 
the  growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; or,  it  may  be,  owing  to 
the  consideration  and  influence  of  some  of  the  Christian  converts ,• 
thought  it  the  wiser  course  to  tolerate  the  new  society, 
as  they  had  the  followers  of  John.  When,  however,  Peter 
wrought  miracles,6  and  John  preached  in  the  temple,  and  both 
announced  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,7  they 
were  summoned  before  the  high  council,  and  asked  by  what 
right  they  did  these  things.8  “ We  preach,”  they  said,  with 
becoming  firmness,  “in  the  name  of  Jesus , whom  you  have 
crucified.”  And  when  the  council  had  forbidden  them  to 
teach  in  His  name,  they  answered  with  Christian  frankness 
and  simplicity,  “We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men;  we  can 


1 Act«  ii.  47,  iv.  4. 

• ActsiL  43,  iiL  7-9,  ▼.  16. 

•John  adv.  12. 

4 Acts  ii.  42,  46. 

•Acts  ii.  47. 

•Acts  iiL  7,  8. 

• Acts  ir.  2,  ▼.  17,  xxiil  & 

•Acts  ir.  2. 
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not  but  speak  of  the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard.” 1 They 
were  severely  rebuked  for  this  language,  but  set  at  liberty 
from  fear  of  a riot  among  the  people. 

No  dangers  could  check  the  zeal  of  the  Apostles,1 2 *  and,  after 
having  been  cast  into  prison  and  liberated  by  an  angel,  they 
again  appeared  teaching  in  the  temple.®  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  council,  fearful  of  interfering  with  them,  adopted 
the  temporizing  policy  recommended  by  Gamaliel . “Let 
them  take  their  course,”  said  he,  “ if  this  work  be  of  men, 
it  will  come  to  naught;  if  of  God,  you  can  not  destroy  it.”4 * 
The  fanatical  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  for  the  time  sat- 
isfied with  this  judgment,  and  the  apostles,  having  been 
scourged , were  dismissed  with  warnings  as  to  their  future  con- 
duct. 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity  gained  disciples  everywhere, 
and  the  greater  their  number  the  more  bitter  and  determined 
became  the  opposition  of  the  Jews.  This  was  increased  when 
many  of  the  most  respected  doctors  of  the  synagogue  em- 
braced the  new  religion,  and  became  its  most  zealous  defend- 
ers. One  of  the  consequences  of  this  conflict  between  truth 
and  error  was  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen , who  was  stoned 
to  death  (a.  d.  36),  and  thus  became  the  protomartyr  of  the 
Church. 

The  discourse  which  he  delivered  before  his  death  breathes 
a heavenly  inspiration  and  the  burning  zeal  of  an  apostle, 
and  is  replete  with  facts  which  the  Jews  could  not  controvert . 

lie  told  them  that  the  old  covenant  had  passed  away  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  new  one  introduced  by  Christ;  that  the 
Most  High  dwells  not  in  temples  made  by  the  hands  of  men ; 
and  that  the  Jews  were  a stiff-necked  race,  who  then,  as  of 
old,  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost.6 

The  Christians  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  looked  upon  by 
the  Pagans  as  a sect  of  the  Jews ; but  the  latter,  urged  on  by 

1 Acts  iv.  19,  20,  v.  29. 

* Acte  iv.  31. 

•Acte  v.  18-21. 

4 St.  Chrysostom  has  a beautiful  passage  relating  to  this  in  his  horn.  14,  u 

Acta  Apost 

•Acte  vii. 
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a spirit  of  bitter  hatred,  were  not  slow  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence to  the  Romans,  who,  seeing  many  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction  going  over  to  the  new  religion,  treated  it  as  a re- 
ligio illicita , and  strictly  enforced  the  laws  contra  peregrina 
sacra}  Then  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  putting  aside  their 
own  quarrels,  united  in  one  common  effort  against  the  infant 
Church.*  The  only  effect  of  the  persecution  which  followed 
was  to  spread  Christianity  throughout  Judea  and  Samaria , 
countries  which  the  preaching  and  miracles  of  Christ  had  al- 
ready prepared1 * 3  for  its  reception,  and  among  the  Jews  of 
Syria,  Phenicia,  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus.4  The  Apostles,  not- 
withstanding the  persecution,  remained  at  Jerusalem.  Peter 
and  John  went  to  Samaria  to  impose  hands  on  those  whom  the 
deacon  Philip  had  converted  and  baptized,3  and  found  there 
many  determined  enemies  among  the  leaders  of  the  various 
sects,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  a new  re- 
ligion. Such  were  Dositheus , Simon  the  Magician , and  Me- 
nander. We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  doctrines 
in  paragraph  fifty-nine. 

§ 45.  Saul  the  Persecutor — Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles . 

■ \Hug , Introduction  to  the  New  Test,  pt  II.  Tholuck , Circumstances  of 
St  Paul's  life,  his  character  and  language  (Miscellanea,  pt  II.,  p.  272  sq.) 
t On  the  vocation,  sufferings,  and  persecution  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  (Bonn  Pe- 
riodical of  the  year  1843.)  Bossuct  in  Chateaubriand’s  Genius  of  Christianity, 
ed.  by  fProf.  Koenig , Freib.  1857,  VoL  I.,  p.  580-683. 

There  was  a young  Pharisee,  who,  during  the  first  persecu- 
tion, exhibited  great  energy  in  pursuing  the  Christians,  and 
became  notoriously  conspicuous  for  his  fanatical  zeal  at  the 
death  of  Stephen.  This  was  Saul*  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
a native  and  a Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia. 

Greek  letters  and  science  were  then  ardently  cultivated 
at  Tarsus,  and  Saul,  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  that 


1 See  page  134,  note  2. 

* Acts  viiL  1 et  sqq. 

•John  iv. 

4 Acts  xi.  19. 

•Acts  viii.  14  et  sqq. 
•Apts  vji.  57.  59,  xjuI  20. 
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city,1 *  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  became  a Pharisee , and, 
with  Gamaliel  for  his  master,  eagerly  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Jewish  theology. 

He  was  by  trade  a tent-maker,  but  this  in  no  way  either 
interfered  with  his  love  of  study  or  checked  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Impelled  by  the  natural  ardor 
of  his  character  and  the  fanatical  spirit  of  his  sect,  he  took 
a leading  part  in  the  persecutions  against  the  Christians.*  He 
was  going  up3  to  Damascus  on  a mission  of  this  kind,  when 
our  Lord,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  flesh,4 *  appeared  to 
him.  The  persecutor  of  the  Church  was  converted,  and  be- 
came the  most  efficient  and  zealous  propagator  of  her  doctrines  and 
the  Apostle  of  nations .Ä  This  was  a surprise  to  many,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  Paul  was,  by  his  mental  culture  and 
great  talents,  by  his  energy  of  character  and  strength  of  will, 
but  particularly  by  his  great  love  of  Christ  and  intimate  union 
with  Him,6  better  fitted  than  any  of  the  other  Apostles  for 
his  high  and  holy  mission. 

“The  simplicity  of  the  Apostle,”  says  Bossuet , “became 
terrible  when  united  with  the  power  of  God.  Idols  went 
down  before  it,  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  set  up  in  their 
stead.  Thousands,  subdued  by  its  hidden  power,  gave  their 
lives  to  further  God’s  glory.  So  profound  were  the  mysteries 
which  it  brought  to  light,  that  the  greatest  minds  felt  no 
shame  in  frequenting  the  schools  where  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
was  taught,  and  drinking  in  there  saving  lessons  at  the  feet 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.” 

He  contributed  more  than  any  other  of  the  Apostles  to 
carry  the  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  Christ  far  and  wide,  and 
to  make  known  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  wonderful  clearness  and  precision  witli 

1 Dionysius  Longinus  compares  Paul  to  the  Greek  orators,  Demosthenes 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  others.  Paul,  when  occasion  offered,  cited  the  Greel 
poets,  e g.  Tit  I.,  12;  Acts  x.  28;  l Cor.  xv.  33. 

* Acts  viii.  3. 

* a.  d.  37. 

4 1 Cor.  ix.  1 ; 2 Cor.  v.  16. 

•Acts  ix.  1-20,  xxiL  4-16,  xxvi.  12-20;  1 Cor.  xv.  8,  9;  2 Cor.  zii.  2 4 

•Gal.  ii.  20;  Phil.  iv.  13. 
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which  he  combated  both  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews  and  the 
sophistry  of  the  Pagans. 

He  referred  time  and  again,  in  explanation  of  the  object 
and  scope  of  Christianity  and  its  relations  to  society , to  the  di- 
vine purpose  wrapped  in  mystery  from  all  eternity ,l * *  and  which, 
the  Prophets  had  foretold,  Christ  would  accomplish  in  the  full- 
ness of  time}  He  frequently  returned  to  this  subject,  and 
clearly  pointed  out  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  world  by  call- 
ing Him  the  central  point  of  all  time  and  the  beginning  and  the 
end  (ri>loc)  of  the  human  race ? He  taught  in  direct  opposition 
10  Judaism  that  the  Old  Covenant  had  been  superseded  by 
the  New  Law;  that  sanctification  did  not  depend  on  the 
works  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  on  faith  in  Christ» 
as  had  been  shown  by  the  example  of  Abraham  ; that  before 
God  there  was  no  distinction  of  persons,  and  that  Judaism 
was  not  a condition  of  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ 
for  either  Jew  or  Gentile.  Looking  away  into  the  future,  and 
penetrating  the  mystery  of  man’s  destiny,4  he  gave  a clear 
and  intelligible  solution  of  the  secret  in  these  profound  and 
energetic  words : “ For  of  Him  and  by  Him  and  in  Him  are 
all  things;”5  and  going  still  deeper  into  the  depths  of  time, 
and  extending  still  wider  the  horizon  of  his  mental  vision,  he 
declared  that  all  progress  would  be  at  an  end  uwhen  God 
should  be  all  in  all.”*  And  thus  did  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles enunciate  the  great  principle  that  underlies  all  philosophy 
of  history. 

This,  together  with  his  apostolic  zeal  and  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  abundantly  shows  that  he  had  been  bom  again  in 
Christ  Jesus 1 

The  Apostle,  following  a custom  common  among  the  Rab- 
bies,  and  of  which  Peter  had  given  an  example,  felt  that 

1 Ephefl.  i.  4-12,  iiL  8-12 ; Rom.  xyl  25,  26. 

*GaL  ir.  4;  Ephes.  i.  10. 

‘Ephes.  i.  4;  Tit  i.  3;  1 Tim.  ii.  6;  Rom.  L and  vii;  GaL  iiL  24;  Acte  rrii. 
26-28. 

4 Rom  xi 

‘Rom.  xl  36. 

•1  Cor.  xy.  28, 

*2  Cor.  y.  17.  ConfL  Stmor,  The  Theology  of  St  PanL  Freibnrg,  1864. 
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since  his  sympathies  and  opinions  had  undergone  so  great  a 
change,  it  was  quite  proper  that  he  should  change  his  name 
also.  The  name  Paul?  which  he  took,  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  conversion  of  the  Proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus ,*  and  by 
this  alone  is  he  known  in  sacred  history.1 * 3 

§ 46.  The  Gospel  is  Preached  to  the  Gentiles. 

Peter,  when  returning  from  Samaria,  and  while  on  his  way 
to  visit  the  maritime  cities  of  Palestine,  had  a vision,  in  which 
it  was  made  known  to  him  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  accord- 
ingly baptized  Cornelius  the  Centurion , who  was  probably  a 
proselyte  of  the  Gate,  and  had  never  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism.  The  news  of 
this  event  rapidly  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and  excited  much 
discontent  among  the  Christian  J ews.  Peter , however,  quieted 
their  fears  by  assuring  them  that  he  had  acted  in  obedience 
to  a revelation  from  Heaven , and  that  in  baptism  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  conferred  without  distinction  on  both  Jew  and 
Gentile .4 *  Still  the  Jews  contended  that  Gentiles  who  should 
hereafter  be  admitted  to  baptism,  without  circumcision,  should 
in  all  other  respects  be  classed  with  the  proselytes  of  the  Gate, 
and  made  subject  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

A great  number  of  converts  entered  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch, the  capital  of  Syria,6  upon  this  condition,  and  this  num- 
ber was  greatly  increased  by  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul , who 
assured  them,  in  language  the  most  positive,  that  man  was 
not  justified  by  the  doing  of  works  prescribed  in  the  Old 
Law,  but  by  faith  in  Christ  and  by  the  aid  of  His  grace;  and 
that  the  law  of  Moses  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent. 


1 Acta  xiii.  9. 

*Acts  xiii.  7 seqq. 

%St.  Jerome  states  this  without  reference  or  comment,  cataL,  c.  5,  and  in  the 
comment,  in  epist  ad.  Philem.  and  August  confess.  VIII.  3 ; among  moderns, 
Bengel,  Olshausen,  and  Meyer. 

4 Acta  x.  and  xi. 

• Acts  xi.  20. 
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but  rather  to  serve  temporarily  as  a means  to  teach  the  Jews 
their  religion  and  their  duties. 

Some  Jewish  priests  and  Pharisees  who  had  but  recently 
come  into  the  Church,  together  with  their  followers,  wished 
to  exact  of  the  Gentile  converts  the  same  conditions  as  thoee 
imposed  upon  Christians  of  Jewish  origin.  These  were  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  the  Gentiles  on  this  account  sent  a depu- 
tation to  Jerusalem,  where,  for  the  first  time,  the  Apostles  as- 
sembled in  Council  (a.  d.  50-52).  The  Council  decreed,  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost , to  lay  no  further  burden  on  the 
Gentile  converts  than  that  they  should  abstain  from  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  fornication } 

The  community  at  Antioch,  composed  of  Jewish  and 
Pagan  converts,  became  so  numerous  and  flourishing  that  it 
was  called  the  second  mother  Church , and  here  the  faithful  for 
the  first  time  received  the  name  of  Christians'  instead  of  Gali- 
leans or  Nazarenes.  A spirit  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice  and  a 
singleness  of  purpose  united  them  by  the  strongest  ties  with  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  which  Herod  Agrippa  /.,  in  the  hope 
of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  at  this 
time  oppressing  with  the  most  merciless  persecution.  He  put 
James  the  Elder , the  brother  of  St.  John,  to  death  (a.  d.  44), 
and  Peter  escaped  from  his  hands  only  by  divine  interposi- 
tion.3 The  latter  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  tragic  end 
of  Agrippa,4  when  he  was  treated  with  greater  lenity  by  the 
Romans.  Peter,  John,  and  James,  the  last  of  whom  the 
Apostles  had  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  were  called  the 
pillars  of  the  Church .5 

§ 47.  The  Journeys  of  St.  Paul — His  Apostolic  Labors  and  his 

Epistles. 

8t  Paul,  after  his  miraculous  conversion,  retired  into 

1 Act«  xt.  28,  29.  Conf.  Friedlich,  on  the  Decree  of  the  Apostle«.  Austrian 
Quarterly  for  Oath.  Theol.,  1863,  p 136  sq. 

* Act«  xL  26. 

* Act«  xiL  1-19. 

•Act«  xil  21-23. 

•Gal  ii.  9. 
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Arabia,  where  he  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  zeal  in  converting  to  Christianity  the  numerous  Jews 
who  inhabited  that  country.  He  returned  thence  to  Damas- 
cus, and  three  years  after  the  date  of  his  conversion  went  up 
to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Peter  and  re- 
ceiving official  recognition  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Gospel.1 * * 
Then,  in  company  with  Barnabas  and  the  learned  Levitc,  Jo- 
seph, a native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  by  whom  he  had  been 
introduced  to  Peter  and  James,  he  went  on  a mission  into 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  While  Paul  was  laboring  with  commend- 
able zeal  to  establish  the  Church  at  Antioch , he  did  not  forget, 
in  his  affectionate  solicitude,  the  sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  persecution  of  Herod  Agrippa.*  About 
this  time,  while  on  his  way  through  Seleucia,  he  and  Barna- 
bas set  out  on  their  first  great  mission  to  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  after  which  he  again  visited  the  Church 
at  Antioch?  He  found  the  controversy  concerning  the  duties 
of  converted  Pagans  at  its  height,  and,  with  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  it,  set  out  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  (50- 
52),  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  in  Council.4  Accom- 
panied by  Silas , he  soon  after  (52-53)  went  upon  another  mis- 
sion through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Lycaonia.  Barnabas  quitted 
him  to  go  on  a journey  to  Cyprus  with  his  relative,  John 
Mark . Timothy  joined  Paul  and  Silas  at  Lystra,  and  traveled 
with  them  through  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Mysia.  They  fell 
in  with  a physician  at  Troas,  who  became,  later  on,  the  Evan- 
gelist, St.  Luke.  Thence  they  went  into  Macedonia,  and 
founded  successively  the  churches  of  Philippi , Thessalonica , 
and  Beroea.  Here,  St.  Paul,  taking  leave  of  his  companions, 
crossed  over  to  Athens , and  in  this  great  center  of  Grecian 
idolatry  preached  the  One  unknown  God  to  the  astonished  in- 
habitants.5 He  proceeded  thence  to  the  wealthy  but  corrupt 
city  of  Corinth , where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Aquila, 
a Jewish  convert,  and  where  also  he  wrote  his  first  epistles — 

1 Gal.  i.  17-19;  Acts  ix.  19-27. 

* Acts  xi.  22-30,  xii.  25. 

1 Acts  xiii.  and  xiv. 

4 Acts  xv. 

4 Acts  xvii.  22  sq. 
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At  two  to  the  Thessalonians.  He  remained  about  eighteen 
months  in  this  city,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  in  it  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  early  Christian  communities. 
Thence,  passing  through  Ephesus,  Caesarea,  and  Jerusalem, 
he  again  returned  to  Antioch.1 

Inspired  by  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  he  set  out  upon  a third 
mission  into  Asia  Minor  (a.  d.  54  or  55),  and  after  having  vis- 
ited the  churches  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  went  to  Ephesus, 
where  he  remained  two  years  engaged  in  iucessant  efforts  to 
establish  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and,  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy,  carried  his  labors  beyond  the  city  and  its  immediate 
confines  into  far-distant  parts.  His  epistles  to  the  churches 
of  Corinth  and  Galatia  were  written  during  his  stay  at  this 
city. 

The  Ephesians,  fearing  that  the  worship  of  their  favorite 
goddess  Diana  would  be  abolished,  became  alarmed,  rose  in 
sedition,  and  drove  St.  Paul  from  their  gates.  Departing 
from  Ephesus,  he  went  into  Macedonia  (a.  d.  57), 2 visited  the 
various  churches  of  that  country,  wrote  his  second  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  Corinth  to  ad- 
just some  difficulties  that  had  arisen  there. 

Paul,  burning  with  zeal,  and  true  to  his  high  calling  of 
Apostle  of  Nations,  wrote  to  the  Romans  (a.  d.  58),  and  promised 
them  that  he  would  shortly  visit  them  in  person.3  Three 
mouths  later,  passing  through  Miletus,  Ptolemais,  and  Cae- 
sarea, he  returned  to  Jerusalem.4  His  farewell  to  the  bishops 
and  priests  who  had  assembled  at  Ephesus  from  the  surround- 
ing country  is  dignified  and  affecting.5  He  had  hardly  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  recognized  in  the  temple, 
and,  upon  the  complaint  of  some  Jews  from  Asia  Minor,  was 
arrested  and  accused  of  contemning  the  law.  Claiming  the 
privileges  of  a Roman  citizen,  he  was  released  from  the  juiis- 

; Art»  xy.  36,  xviii.  22. 

*Act*  xx  1 aq. 

•Rom.  L 13-15. 

4 Art»  xriiL  23,  xxL  17. 

•Art»  xx.  17-38. 

VOL.  1—12 
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diction  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  sent  to  Caesarea , where  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Proconsul  Felix. 

Having  justified  himself  successively  before  Felix  and  his 
successor  Festus,  and  also  before  King  Agrippa  EL,  and  after 
having  spent  two  years  in  prison , he  appealed  to  Caesar,  odq 
was  sent  to  Rome,  whither  he  waa  accompanied  by  his  friends 
Luke  and  Aristarchus.1 * * 

During  the  voyage  the  vessel  was  frequently  in  imminent 
peril  of  being  lost,  but  Paul  sustained  the  faltering  courage 
of  his  companions  by  his  implicit  trust  in  God,  and  foretold 
to  many  his  future  fate.  Having  arrived  safe  at  Rome*  St 
Paul  was  sent  to  prison , where  he  remained  for  two  years  (a.  d. 
61-63).  During  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  his  epistles  to 
Timothy , to  the  Colossians , the  Ephesians , and  the  PhUippians , 
warning  them  of  the  heresies  which  would  soon  appear  among 
them,  and  which  even  then  gave  tokens  of  their  presence. 
It  was  also  during  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  beautiful  and 
touching  epistle  to  Philemon , entreating  him  to  set  at  liberty 
the  fugitive  slave  Onesimus,  his  son  and  beloved  brother?  Even 
while  in  prison,  Paul,  aided  by  his  fellow-laborers,  seems  to 
have  done  much  toward  spreading  the  faith  in  Rome,  and 
succeeded  in  sowing  its  seeds  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  impe- 
rial family.4 5  It  is  more  than  likely  that  he  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  during  his  stay  in  Italy.® 

The  sacred  historian  says  nothing  concerning  the  subse- 
quent career  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  authorities,  having  recovered  his  freedom, 
he  set  out  for  Spain,6  a country  in  which  it  had  long  been  hie 


1 Acts  xxi.  17,  xxvi.  32. 

* Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 

1 Conf.  Adalbert  Mayer , Introd.  to  the  Writings  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  289  sq, 

4 Philip  i.  13;  iv.  22. 

5 Heb.  xiii.  24. 

c Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  ▼.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing on  this  point:  M rlpya  rfjq  dvaeuc  iX06v.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
this  was  written  by  one  living  in  Italy , it  seems  quite  evident  that  the  words— 
gone  to  the  Far  West — refer  to  Spain , and  not  to  that  country.  A passage  in 
Murat  Fragm.,  concerning  the  Scriptural  canon  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  in  Routh , reliquiae  sucrae.T.  IV.,  p.  4,  warrants  the  same  conclusion 
Conf.  Hefelet  Patres  Apostolici  ad  h.  1.,  ed.  IV.,  pp.  60,  61;  Gams , Ch.  K.  of 
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desire  to  preach  the  Gospel.1  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  vis- 
ited Crete,  and  left  behind  him  there  his  disciple  Titus,  to 
whom  he  afterward  wrote  a pastoral  epistle  from  Syria.  He 
also  wrote,  probably  about  this  period,  his  second  epistle  to 
Timothy  at  Ephesus.  After  a somewhat  protracted  stay  at 
Nicopolis  (in  Epirus?),  he  once  more  visited  the  churches  of 
Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  affirm« 
that  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  met  at  this  latter  city,  and  returned 
together  to  Rome  to  comfort  the  faithful,  who  were  then  suf- 
fering all  the  horrors  of  the  persecution  of  Nero.  Here  St. 
Paul  was  again  sent  to  prison , and  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
put  to  death  (a.  d.  67  or  68).  Being  a Roman  citizen,  he  was 
decapitated  by  the  Lictor,  and  went  to  receive  the  crdWn  of 
the  Just  as  a reward*  for  the  many  hardships  and  sufferings 
endured  during  the  course  of  his  missionary  labors.8 

§ 48.  Apostolic  Labors  of  St.  Peter. 

Peter,  who  contributed  more  by  his  labors  toward  founding 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  than  any  of  the  other  Apostles, 
also  made  frequent  visits  to  the  lately  established  Christian 
communities  of  Palestine,  showed  great  solicitude  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  spiritual  affairs,  and  probably  presided  for  a 
time  as  bishop  over  the  Church  of  Antioch.4  He  preached  the 
Gospel  successively  in  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia,  and,  according  to  the  most  reliable  accounts,  ar- 
rived at  Rome  as  early  as  the  year  42  a.  d.  He  afterward 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  whence,  having  miraculously  escaped 
the  tyranny  of  Herod,  he  fled,  it  is  said,  to  Antioch,5  where 

Spain,  Vol  I.,  p.  29-49;  Fr.  Werner,  St  Paul’s  Journey  to  Spain  (Austr. 
Quarterl.  of  Theology,  1863,  p.  320-346. 

1 Rom.  zv.  24,  28. 

* 2 Tim.  iv.  8. 

*2  Cor.  xi.  23-28. 

♦Hieronym.  de  ßcriptor.  ecel.,  c.  T.  This  is  apparently  denied  by  Euscb. 

Inst  eccL  IIL  22,  where  he  calls  Evodius  the  first,  and  Ignatius  the  second, 
bishop  of  Antioch ; but  III.  36,  Eusebius  says  Ignatius  was  the  second  successor 
of  Peter.  The  Church,  for  this  reason,  celebrates  a Cathedra  St  Petri  Anti- 
ochena  and  Romana.  Conf.  concerning  Peter’s  Episcopacy  at  Antioch,  Bonn 
Monthly  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  n.  66. 

ft  Acts  xiL  17. 
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he  found  a safe  asylum.  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  be 
went  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  present  at  the  council  held 
by  the  Apostles  (a.  d.  50-52) } 

We  hear  of  him  later  on  at  Antioch,  and  then  again  at 
Corinth,  where,  it  is  thought,  he  joined  St.  Paul,1 2  and  aided 
him  in  establishing  the  Christian  community  of  that  place. 
It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  from  Rome,  where  he  and  Mark 
were  then  residing,  his  beautiful  epistle  to  the  faithful  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Galatia ; for,  though  he  calls  the  city  from  which  he 
writes  Babylon,3  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rome4  is  meant 
Papias,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Apostolic  age,  so  understood 
it,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  either  Peter  or  any  of  the  other 
Apostles  ever  labored  at  Babylon. 

Though  the  historical  documents  relating  to  the  life  of 
Peter  are  very  scanty,  they  are  still  sufficient  to  satisfactorily 
prove  that  he  was  the  chief  Pastor  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  Primacy  over  the  other  Apos- 
tles. From  the  moment  of  our  Lord’s  ascension  into  Heaven 
he  took  the  lead  in  every  affair  of  importance.  He  presided 
over  the  election  of  Matthias;5 *  was  the  first  to  address  the 
assembled  multitude  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;1 
spoke  in  the  name  of  all  the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrin  at 
Jerusalem;7  performed  the  first  miracle;8  pronounced  the 
first  and  terrible  sentence  upon  Ananias  and  Saphira;9  was 
the  first  to  admit  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  Church  by 
the  reception  of  Cornelius;10  was  visited  at  Jerusalem  by 


1 Acts  xv. 

• Galat,  ii.  11. 

1 According  to  Eusebius,  hist  eccl.  II.  15,  the  early  writers  of  the  Chnrcb 
generally  understood  Babylon  in  this  passage  in  a figurative  sense,  and  as 
meaning  Rome.  The  use  of  figurative  language  at  that  time  was  so  prevalent 
that  this  need  excite  no  surprise.  Even  Tacitus  himself,  aunal  XV.  44,  de- 
scribes Rome  as  Urbs,  quo  cuncta  undigue  atrocia  et  pudenda  confluunL 

4 1 Petr.  v.  13.  Con£  ApocaL  xvii.  1,  6,  9,  17. 

• Acts  i.  15  sq. 

• Acts  ii.  14  sq. 

TActs  iv.  8. 

•Acts  iii.  4 sq. 

•Acts  v.  1 sq. 

10  Acta  x. 
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Paul,  who  wished  to  take  counsel  with  him;1  presided  over 
the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem;2  and,  though  not  the  first  to 
follow  Christ,  always  stands  first  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Apostles  given  by  the  Evangelists,  which  indubitably  proves 
that  his  Primacy  was  recognized  by  the  Apostles  themselves. 

He,  together  with  St.  Paul,  fell  a victim  to  the  persecution 
of  Nero  at  Rome  (a.  d.  67  or  68),  and  was  crucified  on  the 
Vatican  Hill,  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city,  with  his  head 
downward,  as  tradition  says,  at  his  own  request,  not  deeming 
himself  worthy  to  die  as  did  his  Divine  Master.8 

If  we  take  for  granted  what  we  have  already  assumed, 
that  St.  Peter  visited  Rome  on  two  separate  occasions,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  universal  tradition 
concerning  his  twenty  fice  years ’ pontificate  in  the  Eternal  City} 

1 Galat  L IS. 

* Acts  xv. 

* Origen,  in  Euseb.  hist.  eccl.t  III.  1 ; Teriull.  de  praescript.  haer.,  c.  36. 

4 On  the  passage  in  1 Petr.  v.  13,  taken  in  connection  with  Peter’s  stay  in 
Rome,  conf.  the  Apost  Father,  Ignatius  (f  107),  ep.  ad  Rom.,  c.  4;  Clan . Ro- 
man. ep.  I.  ad  Corinth.,  c.  5:  Dionys,  of  Corinth  (f  before  180),  and  the  Roman 
priest,  Cajus , in  Euseb.  hist,  eccl.,  II.  25;  Iren.  III.  1,  3;  Teriull.  de  prae- 
script, c-.  36;  Habes  Romam,  ubi  Petrus  passioni  Dominicae  adaequatur;  and 
contra  Marcion.  IV.  5.  St.  Cyprian  (f  258),  alluding  to  Rome  as  the  Cathedra 
Petri,  speaks  of  it  as  something  well  known  and  admitted  by  all.  And  a fact 
so  universally  admitted  by  the  early  Christian  world  would  never  have  been 
called  in  question,  had  not  a false,  critical,  and  partisan  spirit  suggested  such  a 
course.  See  Spanhemii , dissert,  de  ficta  profectione  Petri  in  urbem  Romam 
(opp.  T.  II.,  p.  331  sq.);  Baurt  in  the  Tübingen  Journal  of  Protest.  Theology, 
number  4,  1831.  For  a refutation  of  the  objections  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  se~  + Foggini,  de  Romano  Petri  itinere  etepiscopatu  ejusque 
iutiquis8imis  imaginibus,  exercitationcs  historico-criticae,  Florent.  1741.  (Dedi- 
cated to  Benedict  XIV.)  Scientific  treatises  of  later  date:  + Herbst,  on  the  so* 
journ  of  Peter  at  Rome  (TUo.  Quarterly,  1820,  p.  267  sq.) ; + Dö'llinger,  Church 
llistory,  p.  G5  sq. ; f Windischmann , vindiciae  Petrinae,  Ratisb.  1836 ; f Ginzel , 
concerning  Peter’s  episc.  in  Rome  ( Plelz . theol.  journal,  Vol.  XI.,  No.  1-4,  par- 
ticularly against  Mayerhof  s introduc.  to  the  writings  of  Peter,  Hamb.  1835. 
Cf.  Olshausen,  in  his  Stud,  et  Criticism,  year  1838,  4to;  + Stenglein,  concerning 
Peter’s  twenty-five  years'  episc.  in  Rome  (Tüb.  Quarterly,  1840,  No.  2 et  3); 
Origin  es  de  l’eglise  Rom.  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  restored  convent  Solesmes 
1836;  t Kunstmann , the  episc.  of  Peter  in  Rome  (Historico-polit.  Journal.,  voL 
40),  f Hagemann,  The  Rom.  Church,  her  Influence  on  Discipline  and  Dogmas, 
Freib  1864,  p.  627-675.  On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  at  Rome,  1867,  Gams  wrote  a work  entitled  “ The  Respective  Year  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,”  in  which  he  maintains  that  St.  Peter  auf- 
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The  answer  is  easy  to  the  chief  difficulty  against  this  opinion, 
taken  from  Acts,  chap,  xxviii  22,  where  the  Jews  of  the 
Roman  Synagogue  are  represented  as  saying  to  St.  Paul  that, 
concerning  this  sect  (Christians),  they  knew  only  that  it  was 
everywhere  contradicted.  We  have  simply  to  point  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  during  tlie  reign  of  Clau- 
lius,1  and  to  draw  attention  to  another  insidious  effort  of 
the  Jews,  in  many  respects  similar  to  this.2 

The  whole  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  particularly 
chap.  i.  8,  where  St.  Paul  gives  thanks  to  God  because  their 
faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world,  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Christian  community  in  this  very  city  was 
at  this  period  in  a very  prosperous  condition. 

§ 49.  Labors  of  the  Other  Apostles  except  St.  John . 

Tillemont,  Memoires,  T.  I.  Natal.  Alexander,  hist.  eccl.  saec.  L,  cap.  8. 
Wiltsch , ecc.  geog.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18  et  seqq.  Gams*  Moehlers  Ch.  Hist,  VoL  L, 
p.  167.  Note  I.,  Particular  Literature. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speak  principally  of  the  labors 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  have  little  to  say  of  those  of  the 
other  Apostles.  The  omission  was  probably  intentional,  as 
the  narrative  would  have  been  a repetition  of  the  miracles, 
virtues,  and  sufferings  already  related.  The  Apostles  were 
more  intent  on  carrying  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  than  anxious  to  hand  their  names  and  the  fame 
of  their  works  down  to  posterity ; and  hence  the  scarcity  of 
written  documents  and  the  vagueness  of  even  the  traditions 
concerning  them.  Perhaps  the  most  important  bit  of  informa- 
tion gathered  from  these  unsatisfactory  sources  is  that  the 
Apostles,  before  separating  to  go  into  the  various  countries 
that  had  fallen  respectively  to  the  lot  of  each,  came  together 
at  Jerusalem  and  there  drew  up  what  is  known  as  the  Symbol 
of  Faith. 

They  undoubtedly  carried  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the  most 

fered  iu  the  year  65  and  St  Paul  in  67  a.  j.  This  assertion  was  vigorously  op 
posed  by  Ginzel  and  Peters.  Conf.  Gams , Church  History,  Yol.  III.,  p.  489. 

1 Acts  xviii.  2,  and  Sueton.  vita  Claud.,  c.  25. 

* John  viii.  38,  44. 
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§ 49.  Labors  of  the  Other  Apostles  except  St.  John.  18S 

distant  lands,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  important 
city  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  particularly  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whose  church  does  not  trace  her 
origin  back  to  apostolic  times.  The  Apostles,  by  order  oj 
Christy  set  James , the  son  of  Alpheus , who  is  unquestionably 
identical1 *  with  James  the  Lesser , surnamcd  the  Just , and 
called  the  “ brother  of  our  Lord”  as  bishop  over  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem. 

Distinguished  for  his  love  of  justice  and  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition,  respected  even  by  the  Jews,*  and  remarkable 
withal  for  firmness  of  character,  he  put  his  own  church  upon 
a permanent  basis,  and  exhibited  great  earnestness  and  zeal 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  converted  Jews  living  in 
distant  lands,  wherein  he  reminds  them  of  the  necessity  of 
uniting  faith  with  good  work . 

Josephus  Flavius,  whose  statement,  however,  is  not  beyond 
suspicion,  informs  us  that  James,  having  been  denounced  by 
the  High-priest  Annas  as  an  offender  against  the  law,  was 
stoned  to  death  in  the  year  62  a.  d.,  before  the  newly  ap- 
pointed procurator  Aibinus  had  arrived.  Even  the  most 
zealous  of  the  Jews  were  indignant  at  so  flagrant  a crime,  and 
obtained  the  deposition  of  the  high-priest  by  a petition  ad- 
dressed to  King  Agrippa.  Hegesippus,  a Jewish  convert,  who 
wrote  at  a later  date,  says,  together  with  many  other  things 
equally  open  to  suspicion,  that  James,  refusing  to  abjure  Christ, 
was,  as  early  as  a.  d.  59,  taken  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  whence  he  was  cast  down,  and, 
after  his  fall,  dispatched  with  a fuller’s  club.3  Simeon  and 
Justus  succeeded  him  as  bishops  of  Jerusalem. 

St.  Matthew  * the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Arabia  Felix  (India  and  Ethiopia)  to  both  Jew  and 


lHug,  In  trod  uc.  to  N.  T.f  part  II.,  p.  517  sq.  Schleyer  in  Freib.  Journal  of 
TlieoL,  VoL  IV.,  p.  11-65.  Cf.  Guericke,  Introd.to  N.  T.,  p.  483  sq. 

* Acts  xt.  13  sq. 

•C t Ja 9.  Flat,  antiqq.  XX.  9,  1.  Oredner , Introd.  to  N.  T.,p.  481.  Hegte. 

in  Huseb.  h.  e.  II.  23.  Cf.  Stolberg , part  VI.,  p.  360-365,  and  \ Kässing,  dissert 
de  iJino,  quo  mortem  obierit  Jacobus,  frater  Domini.  Heidelb.  1857. 

%Ryfin.  hist  eccL  I.  9.  Euseb.  hist  eccl.  III.  24,  39. 
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Gentile,  and  St.  Philip ,*  who,  it  is  said,  like  St.  John,  lived 
to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  spent  the  last  days  of  his 
apostolic  career  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia.  St.  Thomas , ac- 
cording to  ancient  tradition,  evangelized  the  Parthiane, 
Medes,  and  Persians ; St.  Andrew ,*  the  Scythians  of  Southern 
Russia  and  the  people  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byzan- 
tium ; and  St.  Bartholomew,*  the  Indians  of  Southern  Arabia(?), 
where,  in  the  year  190  a.  d.,  Pantaenus  discovered  a copy  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  the  Apostle  ; Thaddeus 4 converted  Abgar,  King 
of  Edessa.  The  country  said  to  have  been  evangelized  by 
Simon  Zelotes  and  Matthias  is  known  by  the  general  name 
of  the  East,  but  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa  are  sometimes 
assigned  to  the  former,  and  Ethiopia  to  the  latter. 

The  Church,  following  her  ancient  traditions,  honors  all 
the  Apostles,  except  St.  John,  as  martyrs,  and  they  arc  repre- 
sented in  pictorial  art  with  both  a palm  branch  and  the  Book 
of  the  Gospels.5 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mark*  who  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  afterward  resided  with  St. 
Peter  at  Rome,  was,  if  not  the  founder,  certainly  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Annianus , who  received  the  pallium  of  Mark  as  a token  that 
he  also  succeeded  to  his  authority  and  prerogatives. 

It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
when  speaking  of  the  chosen  few  who  were  the  favored  companions  of  our  Lord. 
Sacred  Scripture  is  almost  silent  relative  to  her  life  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
simply  stating  that  she  stayed  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Apostles  and  disciples, 
prayerfully  awaiting  with  them  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost1  There  can 


1 Euseb . III.  31,  VI.  24. 

•Ibid.  HI.  1. 

8 Ibid.  V.  10. 

•Ibid.  I.  13,  II.  1. 

%Aschbach,  Eccl.  Cyclopedia,  Art  Apostles,  and  portraits  of  each.  Htr+ 
tlcon , a Gnostic  writer  of  the  second  century,  is  alone  in  his  assertion  that 
Matthias,  Thomas,  Philip,  and  Matthew  died  natural  deaths. 

*Euseb.  II.  16,  24.  Chronicon  Paschale  (Alexandr.),  p.  230,  ed. 

Paris,  1688. 

1 Acts  i.  14. 
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be  no  doubt  that  she  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  St.  John,  to  whom  her  divine 
Son  commended  her  when  dying  on  the  cross. 

This  much  is  known,  but  beyond  this  almost  everything  is  conjecture,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  manner  of  life 
she  led  afterward,  or  the  time  and  circumstances  of  her  death. 

SL  Epiphanius ,l  in  view  of  her  singular  excellence,  and  at  a loss  to  account 
for  the  silence  of  Scripture,  did  not  venture  to  say  whether  she  died  a natural 
death  and  was  buried,  or  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  man- 
kind. But  the  Catholic  Church,  says  Baronins , * admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  the 
death  of  the  Mother  of  God : she  was  human,  and,  as  such,  under  the  necessity 
of  paying  the  penalty  pf  all  flesh 

There  are  two  accounts  concerning  the  place  of  her  death,  the  first  of  which 
states  that  she  expired  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  45  or  47,  surrounded  by  the  Apostles; 
the  second,  that  she  accompanied  St  John  to  Ephesus,  which,  if  correct  must 
have  taken  place  at  a much  later  date  than  the  one  just  assigned. 

When  Mary  beheld  the  Kingdom  of  God  established  and  its  permanence  se- 
cured beyond  all  manner  of  doubt — when  she  heard  the  name  of  her  divine  Son 
glorified  everywhere,  and  saw  the  virtue  that  went  out  from  Him  infusing  its 
divine  principle  of  vitality  into  the  hearts  of  men — she  felt  at  peace  and  " longed 
to  be  dissolved  and  with  Christ"  Conscious,  as  credible  traditions  tell  us,  that 
her  end  was  approaching,  and  wishing  to  visit  her  home  once  more  before  her 
death,  she  set  out  upon  the  long  and  wearisome  journey,  most  probably  in  com- 
pany with  St  John.  In  this  supreme  hour,  consoled  by  the  presence  of  her 
divine  Son,  who  awaited  her  departure  that  she  might  be  with  Him  in  Heaven, 
she  could  cry  out  with  deeper  feeling  and  greater  joy  of  heart  than  ever  before, 
" My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Sa- 
vior." Her  immaculate  body,  too,  shared  in  the  joy  and  gladness  with  which 
her  own  spirit  rejoiced  in  God  her  Savior,  and  its  glorification  was  the  crown 
of  her  life.  This  view  has  never  been  contradicted  by  the  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  Greek  Church;  on  the  contrary,  St.  Aihanasius}  interpreting  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  the  psalm,  “ The  Queen  stood  on  Thy  right  hand  in  gilded  cloth- 
ing, surrounded  with  variety,"  says  that  not  only  the  soul,  but  also  the  bodj  of 
Mary,  glorified  and  in  the  brightness  and  splendor  of  incorruptibility,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Christ,  an  honor  befitting  a Virgin  in  whom  the  Second  Adam, 
in  the  person  of  the  Eternal  Word,  became  incarnate. 

Si.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,*  commenting  on  the  words  of  Apocalypse,  “A  great 
sign  was  seen  in  Heaven,"  says:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sign  here  re- 
ferred to  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  assumed  body  and  soul  into 
Heaven." 

Modestus , Bp.  of  Jerusalem,4  says:  " Mary,  since  she  was  the  mother  of  Christ 
onr  Savior,  the  Giver  of  life  and  immortality,  was  by  Him  taken  out  of  the 


1 Epiphanius , haer.  LXXVIII.  J 11. 

*Baroniust  ad  an.  48,  \ 11,  12,  et.  Annot.  in  Martyrolog.  XV.  August  Butler 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  August  It. 

%CyriL  Alex.  Horn,  de  dormit  B.  M.  V. 

4TransL  b;  Mgr.  Michelangelo  Giacometti,  Rome,  176G. 
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sepulcher,  quickened  into  life,  assumed  into  Heaven  as  He  knew  best,  and  mtd« 
forever  partaker  of  His  own  incorruptibility.” 

Gregory  of  Tours,1  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  says  plainly  that,  “by 
command  of  the  Lord,  the  body  of  Mary,  raised  from  the  dead,  went  together 
with  her  soul  into  Paradise ; ” and  this  assertion  is  fully  borne  oat  by  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Udephonse  of  Toledo,*  and  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  the  suc- 
ceeding Fathers 1 of  the  Church. 

The  teaching  of  theologians  is  also  in  accord  with  this  opinion.  We  will 
quote  the  testimony  of  three  of  them,  most  conspicuous  for  their  range  and 
depth  of  thought 

“ With  as  much  reason,”  says  the  Angelical  Doctor ,4  “ should  we  believe  that 
Mary  was  assumed  bodily  into  heaven  as  that  she  was  sanctified  in  her  mother's 
womb.” 

Snares?  approves  this  opinion,  and  adds  that  “ it  can  not  be  called  in  doubt 
by  persons  religiously  minded.” 

Finally,  the  learned  Cardinal  Gotti • goes  still  further,  and  asserts  that  any 
one  who  should  insinuate  that  the  Church  has  erred  in  proposing  the  Assump- 
tion as  a feast  to  be  celebrated  everywhere,  would  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  heresy,  and  directly  oppose  Catholic  belief.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  is  so  old  and  so  universal  in  the  Church  that  some 
have  asserted  that  it  is  an  apostolic  institution.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  a> 
ThomassinV  affirms,  that  it  was  first  celebrated  by  the  Church  after  the  council 
of  Ephesus. 

The  Sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great, 8 and  martyrologies  still  more  an- 
cient, make  mention  of  it  Benedict  XIV.,f  after  referring  to  a host  of  emi- 
nent theologians,  sums  up  as  follows : 14  The  bodily  assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  into  Heaven  is  not  an  article,  of  faith,  for  the  Scripture  texts,  usually 
quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  may  also  bear  a different  interpretation,  and 
tradition  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  its  favor  to  invest  it  with  such  dignity.  It 
is,  however,  a pious  belief,  and  probably  a true  one,  and  it  would  be  as  impious 
and  blasphemous,  as  foolish  and  unreasonable,  to  assert  the  contrary.” 

Launoy,10  a rather  critical  Parisian  doctor,  who  lived  during  the  seventeenth 


1 De  gloria  Martyrum,  c.  4. 

1 Serm.  6,  de  Assumptione  B.  M.  V. 

•See  Petrus  Canisius,  De  Maria  Virgine  libri  quinque,  Ingolstadii,  1577, 
in  lib.  V.,  cap.  5,  where  he  collected  a great  many  testimonies  and  arguments 
in  its  favor. 

4 In  Sum.  Theol.,  pt.  III.,  quaest  XXVII.,  art  I.  and  pt  III.,  qu.  LXXXV., 
art  5. 

1 In  Theolog.,  pt  III.,  quaest.  XXXIII.,  art  4,  disp.  71,  sect  2,  dub.  1. 

•Tom.  IV.  de  Verit.  Relig.  Christ,  p.  2,  c.  40. 

TDe  Festis,  l’b.  II.,  c.  20. 

• Edited  and  annotated  by  the  Blessed  Cardinal  Tommari,  Rome,  1680. 

•See  Benedict  XIV.  in  commentariis  de  D.  N.  Jestt  Christi  Matrisqu«  q;ns 
festig  s part  II.,  i 114,  and  Trombelli , part  L,  diss.  XXXVI. 

10 In  his  book:  De  exscribendo  Pnrisiensis  ecclesiae  martjrologio- 
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eentnry,  was  at  great  pains  to  search  out  every  document  that  might  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  belief  in  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ; but  Gaudin,' 
al,«o  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  amply  vindicated,  if  not  its  truth,  its  exceeding 
probability.  Salmon,8  Van  den  Baviere,®  and  Van  den  Driesch4  triumphantly 
defeated  a similar  attempt  made  by  their  countryman,  Marant  of  Louvain.6 

OBSKEfitiox.— TiUemont,  Tom.  I.  and  II.,  has  brought  together,  with  much 
care  and  labor,  everything  that  is  known  of  the  companions  of  the  Apostles, 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  These  are  Luke,  THmo* 
iky,  Titus,  Barnabas , Clemens , Ilermas , Linus,  Crescens , and  the  rhetorician 
philosopher  and  Jewish  convert,  Apollos  of  Alexandria.® 


§ 50.  The  Progress  of  Christianity. 


When  we  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity 
spread  throughout  Asia , in  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Mesopotamia,  at  Caesarea  and  Antioch,  Damascus  and 
Edessa,  in  Europe  and  particularly  in  Greece,  and  in  many 
islands, in  Macedonia  and  Italy  (Spain?),  in  Africa  and  notably 
in  Egypt,  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  number  of 
churches  that  were  everywhere  set  up,  and  the  measures  that 
became  necessary  for  their  establishment  and  proper  organiza- 
tion, we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
Church  even  at  this  early  day.  It  would  be  a very  great  error 
to  suppose  that  these  early  Christian  communities  were  made 
up  only  of  the  poor  and  illiterate.  The  large  contributions  of 
the  faithful,  mentioned  in  the  Acta  and  Epistles  ;7  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus , governor  of  Cyprus,8  and 
of  the  distinguished  eunuch  of  Ethiopia;  ot  the  centurion  Gor- 


1 Assamptio  M.  V.  vindicate,  Paris,  1670,  iv  18mo 
*Apologeticum  tentemen,  etc.  Gand.  1788. 

1 Reflexiones  in  librum  cui  titulus:  P.  J.  Marant,  Discussio  histonca,  etc. 
Brugia,  m 8vo. 

4 Discussio  discussionis  historicae:  P.  J.  Marant  etc.  Gand.  in  18mo. 

»This  sketch  of  the  Biography  of  the  B.  V.  M.  was  compiled  by  the  trans- 
lator from  Gentiluccts  Vita  di  Maria  Santissima,  Borne,  1848 ; the  Freiburg 
TheoL  Cyclop.;  Wouiers*  Hist  Eccl.  Compend.,  Louvain,  1871,  Vcl  I.,  p. 
36-38;  E.  VeiiKs  Sermon  on  the  Assumption,  in  Festpredigten,  p>.  X Vww 


1849. 

•Acts  xviiu  24  sq.,  xix.  1;  1 Cor.  i.  12. 
T Acta  xiii. ; Philip,  iii.  24  sq. 

»Acts  xiii. 
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nelius and  JDicnysius  the  Areopagite,2  are  a sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  such  an  assertion.  St.  Paul  made  converts  even  iu 
the  imperial  palace,3  and  Flavius  Clemens , a relative  of  Ves- 
pasian, Domitilla , his  wife,  and  other  Romans  of  distinction, 
became  Christians  toward  the  close  of  St.  John’s  life.  The 
frequent  warnings  of  the  Apostle  against  introducing  into 
Christianity  any  of  the  errors  taken  from  the  false  systems 
of  Pagan  philosophy  and  theosophy,4  may  finally  be  men- 
tioned as  proof  that  men  of  learning  and  ability  not  only  en- 
tered the  Church,  but  were  also  sometimes  anxious  to  bring 
their  dangerous  opinions  with  them. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Church  will  become  still  more  a 
matter  of  surprise  when  the  difficulties  she  was  obliged  to  en- 
counter are  considered.  The  Jews  were  determined  and  ob- 
stinate, and  the  opposition  of  the  Pagans,  of  which  St.  Paul 
had  some  experience  at  Athens,  Ephesus,  and  Corinth,  was 
terribly  violent. 

Stephen  the  Deacon,  James  the  Greater , and  James  the  Lesser 
were  murdered,  and,  that  there  might  be  no  escape  for  the 
Christians,  the  emperors  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
persecutors. 

Claudius , in  the  year  a.  d.  53,  confounding  them  with  the 
Jews,  banished  them  from  Rome.6  They  were  falsely  accused 
of  liaviug  set  fire  to  the  city,  which  was  burnt  a.  n.  64, 
and  on  this  account  remained  for  many  years  the  objects  of 
the  most  merciless  persecution.  Some  were  cast  to  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena  and  torn  to  pieces,  others  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  and  others,  having  been  covered  with  pitch,  were  set  on 
fire  and  placed  as  torches  to  light  the  public  squares  and  im- 
perial gaidens.6 


'Acts  viii.  ix  and  x. 

•Acts  xvii  34. 

•Philip,  iv.  22. 

4Co1os*  ii.  8;  1 Tim.  i.  20  sq. 

• Suet.  \it.  Claud.,  c.  25:  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresio  assidne  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit.  Conf.  Acts  xviii.  2. 

6 Tacit,  ann.  XV.  44.  Suet,  vit  Neron.,  c.  16.  TerJ.  apolog.,  c.  6,  speaks  of 
laws  passed  under  Nero  and  Domitian  fof  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
and  partially  repealed  under  Trajan  (quas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frus^atus  est) 
Conf.  Quellius,  prolusio  de  persecutione  Neroniana,  Frider.  1762,  and  the  same 
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This  terrible  cruelty  finally  softened  the  hearts  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  excited  in  their  breasts  feelings  of  compassion  for 
the  Christians. 

The  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  Processus  and  Martinianus , ser- 
vants of  the  imperial  palace,  and  probably  Gervasius  and  Pro - 
tasm,  at  Milan,  suffered  martyrdom  later  on  in  Nero’s  reign. 
Oro8ius,  a writer  of  the  fourth  century,  says  that  a general 
persecution  prevailed  at  this  period ; but  this  is  doubtful. 

The  Christians  were  not  persecuted  as  such  by  Vespasian 
(a.  d.  69-79),  but  were  required  to  pay  the  capitation  tax  equally 
with  the  Jews.  Domitian  (a.  d.  81-96)  went  so  far  as  to  condemn 
to  death  Flavius  Clemens , who  was  accused  of  Atheism  be- 
cause he  manifested  an  inclination  to  Judaism,  then  synony- 
mous with  Christianity,  at  Rome.1  He  also  banished  Domi- 
tilla,  the  wife  of  Flavius,  to  the  island  of  Pandataria ; another 
of  his  relatives  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  and  the  Apostle  St. 
John  to  the  island  of  Patmos}  The  desire  of  coming  into 
possession  of  their  property  by  confiscation  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  motive  for  their  banishment.  He  also 
cited  before  him  some  of  the  relatives  of  Jesus,  of  whose  ri- 
valry he  had  fears,  but  seeing  that  their  hands  were  hardened 
by  toil  he  dismissed  them.3 

During  the  too  brief  reign  of  Nerva  (a.  d.  96-98),  the  accusa- 
tion of  Atheism,  which  it  was  usual  to  bring  against  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  was  given  up  as  destitute  of  real  foundation.4 

When  mention  is  made  of  those  who  persecuted  the  Church,  an  observation 
of  Laciantius,  in  his  work  de  Mortibus  Persecuiorum , comes  up  naturally  to 
tke  mind.  He  says  that  all  those  who  persecuted  the  Christians  met  with  an 
unhappy  death.  His  list  of  such  begins  with  Tiberius , but  the  remark  was 
verified  by  many  examples  before  his  time.  Long  anterior  to  Tiberius,  the  ven- 
geance of  God  came  upon  those  who  had  pursued  with  every  sort  of  ignominy 
tod  finally  pat  to  death  His  own  Divine  Son.  The  first  instance  of  this  is 


proha.  de  persecutione,  Domit  1763.  B . Aube,  la  persecution  do  N6ron 
(revue  contemporaine,  16  Fevr.  I860,  p.  417-449).  The  same,  m&noiie  sur  la 
fcgalite  du  christianisine  dans  l’empire  romain  au  I.  siöcle.  Par.  1866. 

1 Dio  Cassius  and  the  ep.  of  Xiphtlinus.  LX  VII.  14.  Euseb.  chi  on.  f lib.  U 
ad  Olymp.  218.  Eieronym.  ep.  96  (aL  27). 

'TtriulL  praescr.  haer.,  c.  36.  Euseb . h.  e.  III.  18. 

4 Euseb.  hist.  eccL  III.  20. 

'Dio  Cass . LXVni.  1. 
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Herod  the  Great , who,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and  hoping 
to  compass  his  infamous  purpose  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Inn'  cents,  was  stricken 
with  a loathsome  disease,  which  gradually  consumed  him,  and  from  the  agony 
of  which  he  in  vain  tried  to  escape  by  attempts  upon  his  life.  Pilate , having 
been  arraigned  before  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  honored  governor  of  Syria,  upon 
charges  of  ambition  and  rapacity  brought  against  him  by  the  Jews,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  was  stript  of  all  his  dignities,  and, 
thus  degraded  aud  dishonored,  exiled,  it  is  supposed,  to  Vienne,  in  Southern 
Gaul.  Here  he  abandoned  himself  to  despair  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a 
dagger.  Herod  Antipas , the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  envious  of  the 
good  fortune  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who,  by  favor  of  Caligula,  had  been  created 
king,  and  urged  by  his  ambitious  and  frivolous  wife  to  seek  a position  of  like 
distinction  and  influence,  set  out  for  Rome  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  When  he  arrived,  instead  of  being  crowned  with  the  honors  of  roy- 
alty, he  was  brought  before  Agrippa,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  secret  cor- 
respondence* with  Artoban,  King  of  the  Parthians,  exiled  to  Lugdunum,  in 
Gaul,  and  his  territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  accuser.  Nor  was  this  all; 
he  who  had  taken  so  much  delight  in  having  divine  honors  paid  to  him,1  who 
had  persecuted  the  infant  Church  of  Jerusalem,  beheaded  the  Apostle  James 
the  Greater,  and  cast  Peter  into  prison,  had  himself  a sudden  taking  off.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church  is  replete  with  evidences  of  the  signal  ven- 
geance of  God. 

§ 51.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Separation  of  the  Church  from 

the  Synagogue. 

Jos.  Flav.  de  bello  Jud.,  libb.  VII.  (opp.  ed.  Havercamp ; ed.  Cardwell,  Oxon 
1837,  2 vols.),  narrates  mostly  as  an  eye-witness;  translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  geogr.  and  historical  illustrations.  Gfroerer , Stuttg.  1836,  2 parte.  TadL 
hist.,  V.  1-13.  Euseb.  h.  e.,  III.  5-8.  Hegesippus , s.  Egesippus  (after  Con- 
stantine the  Great),  de  bello  Judaico,  ed.  Weber , absolvit  J.  Caesar,  Marb.  1864. 
* Siolberg , Part  VII.,  p.  1-163.  *Rausher,  Vol.  I.,  p.  197-221. 

Judaism  having  been  no  more  than  a preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  having  completed  the  work  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  was  marked  out  for  it,  necessarily  gave  way  to 
the  latter  upon  its  entrance  into  the  world.  The  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  the  great  central  point  of  Jewish  worship,  had 
lost  its  primitive  prestige  and  importance,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  from  frequent  experience  that  as  long  as  it  existed  it 
would  be  a continual  source  of  embarrassment  to  Christianity 
The  Christians  were  threatened  by  a twofold  danger — relig- 
ious dissensions  from  within  and  bodily  persecution  from  with- 
out, both  of  which  originated  with  the  Jews  who  had  been 

1 xii.  25. 
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lately  converted  to  Christianity.  These  were  decidedly  iu 
favor  of  keeping  up  a connection  between  Christianity  and 
the  Temple,  so  intimately  bound  up  with  Jewish  worship,  a 
policy  altogether  unchristian,  as  discriminating  against  Pagan 
converts,  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  in  the  future, 
as  it  might  lead  to  a confusion  of  Christianity  with  Judaism. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  demolition  of  its 
Temple,  as  Christ  had  foretold,  while  the  latter  was  still  sur- 
rounded with  all  its  ancient  glory  and  magnificence,1 *  entail- 
ing a “ tribulation  such  as  hath  not  been  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  until  now , neither  shall  be” 3 became  an  event  of  the 
most  significant  importance 3 for  the  success  and  spread  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  Jews,  once  the  chosen  instruments  of  God  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  His  purposes,  wished  still  to  insist  before 
the  world  upon  prerogatives  to  which  they  could  lay  no  claim. 
Though  they  had  experienced  the  most  tender  proofs  of  God’s 
mercy,  and  the  most  terrible  evidences  of  His  anger,  still  they 
stubbornly  refused  either  to  willingly  accept  their  exalted 
mission  or  to  submissively  conform  to  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. They  put  limited  and  political  interpretations  upon 
the  most  sublime  Messianic  prophecies , and  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ  precluded  the  possibility  of 
these  sanguine  hopes  ever  being  realized,  they  contemptuously 
rejected  her  Founder.  They  looked  forward  with  hopeful  joy 
to  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  when, 
instead  of  declining,  it  went  steadily  on  in  a career  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity,  they  still  put  forth  fresh  energies  in  at- 
tempts to  insure  the  success  of  their  expectations. 

This  once  favored  people  of  God,  oppressed  by  the  pro- 
consuls  of  Caesarea,  and  believing  that  the  day  of  retribution 
was  at  hand,  broke  out  into  open  revolt  during  the  procon- 
sulate of  Gessius  Florus . a.  d.  64. 

The  outbreak  was  caused  by  a Pagan,  who,  out  of  contempt 
for  the  Jews,  sacrificed  some  birds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


1 Luke  zxi.  5 sq. 

•Matt  xxiv.  21. 

• Dieringer,  Divine  Economy.  Vol.  1.,  p 240  sq.,  p 262  sq. ; 2 ed.,p.  246-258. 
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synagogue.  The  Proconsul  having  taken  sides  with  the  Pa- 
gans, the  revolt  spread  rapidly  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem. 
An  attempt  made  a.  d.  66,  by  the  Jews,  to  overthrow  the 
Roman  power  by  force  of  arms,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  50,000 
lives. 

The  Jews,  encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Gallus,  which 
happened  shortly  afterward,  brought  fresh  courage  and  greater 
strength  to  the  conflict.  But  the  terrible  calamities,  foretold 
of  old  by  Daniel  the  Prophet ,!  and  still  more  explicitly  by  our 
Lord  when  He  wept  over  the  fated  city,  were  soon  to  come 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  the  blood  of  the  God-man  upon  the 
heads  of  the  castaway  children  of  Israel.  Vespasian , one  of 
Nero’s  generals,  accompanied  by  his  son  Titus , having  largely 
reinforced  his  army  with  recruits  drawn  from  Egypt,  entered 
Galilee  in  the  year  67  a.  d.  Iotapata,  the  strongest  fortress 
of  the  country,  capitulated  after  a brave  defense  of  forty  day9, 
and  40,000  of  her  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  Jo- 
sephus, with  only  a small  number  of  followers,  made  his  es- 
cape, and  it  required  but  a short  time  to  complete  the  entire 
conquest  of  Galilee. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  elated  by  victory  and  impatient  of 
delay,  were  anxious  to  end  the  war  by  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. Vespasian,  however,  prudently  bided  his  time,  and 
patiently  waited  till  commotions  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
should  render  further  resistance  impossible.  All  Judea  was 
distracted  with  conflicting  counsels.  The  old,  taught  by  ex- 
perience, wished  to  settle  the  difficulties  by  arbitration,  while 
the  young,  fired  by  a martial  spirit  and  eager  for  war,  were 
admitted  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem  by  the  famous  outlaw, 
John  Gishala.  Vespasian,  having  in  the  meantime  reduced 
all  J udea  to  submission,  sat  down  before  the  city  (a.  d.  68)  to 
await  further  instructions  from  the  successor  of  Nero.  He 
was  himself  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Roman  armies. 

At  Easter,  in  the  year  70  a.  d.,  his  son  Titus  arrived  before 
the  fated  city  with  reinforcements  from  Caesarea.  The  Jews, 
conscious  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Holy  City  and 


'Dsn  U.  26. 
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the  Temple,  and  solicitous  for  their  fate,  came  on  pilgrimages 
in  extraordinary  numbers  from  all  quarters.1 * 

While  the  city  was  compassed  about  by  enemies  from  with- 
out, confusion  and  carnage  reigned  within  its  walls.  The 
Christians,  warned  by  the  words  of  Christ,  “ When  you  shall 
see  Jerusalem  surrounded  by  armies,  know  that  its  destruc- 
tion is  at  hand,”  fled  the  city,  and  took  refuge  at  Pella,  in  Pe- 
raea.*  The  Jews,  though  recognizing  in  their  present  disasters 
the  literal  fulfillment  of  our  Lord’s  prediction,3  still  exhibited 
a stubborn  obstinacy  that  neither  the  horrors  of  a civil  war 
nor  the  ravages  of  famine,  of  which  Maria,  the  despairing 
daughter  of  Eleazar,  was  a terrible  example,  could  subdue. 
Robbed  of  all  her  possessions  by  the  brutal  soldiery  of  Simon , 
and  dying  with  a tender  infant  at  her  breasts,  to  which  she 
could  no  longer  supply  nourishment,  she  yielded  to  an  unnat- 
ural impulse,  and  taking  the  babe  she  had  brought  forth  in 
pain  and  cherished  with  love,  putting  it  upon  a fire,  roasted 
it,  and  having  eaten  a portion  herself,  gave  the  remainder  to 
a crowd  of  starving  soldiers  who  stood  near,  saying,  “ This  is 
my  child ; take  and  eat  of  it : I,  too,  have  eaten.  Have  you 
a heart  more  tender  and  compassionate  than  a woman  or 
more  loving  than  a mother?” 

The  news  of  this  deed  of  horror  spread  rapidly  through 
the  city,  and  reached  even  the  Roman  camp.  To  such  dis- 
tress were  the  fated  inhabitants  reduced  that,  as  Daniel  had 
foretold,  overwhelmed  by  their  appalling  misfortunes,  they 
left  off  daily  sacrifices  about  the  middle  of  the  last  week  of 
the  siege. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  subdue  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Jews.  Neither  their  present  calamities  nor  the  prophetic 
words  of  our  Savior,  “ Blessed  are  the  barren  in  those  days, 
and  those  who  bear  not  children,  and  whose  breasts  do  not 

1 According  to  Jos.  Flav . de  Bell  Jud.  VI.  9,  the  assembled  multitude  num. 
bered  2,700,000.  Tacit,  hist  V.  13,  gives  600,000. 

tFcucrlcint  De  Chris tianorum  Migratione  in  Oppidum  Pellam,  etc.  Jenae, 
1694. 

'Matt  xxir. ; Luke  xxi.  6 et  sq. 
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give  suck,”  were  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  their  senses. 
The  Romans,  victorious  in  arms,  and  recoiling  with  horror 
from  these  scenes  of  misery,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  them 
by  the  total  destruction  of  the  city.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending its  fall  were  terrible  in  the  extreme,  and  when  a Ro- 
man soldier  applied  a firebrand  to  the  Temple,1  the  grief  and 
dismay  of  the  inhabitants  knew  no  bounds.  According  to 
Josephus,  upward  of  a million  of  souls  perished  during  the 
six  months  of  the  siege. 

The  unfortunate  Jews,  having  lost  their  national  independ- 
ence, were  now  forced  to  disperse  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  without  the  comfort  of  a promise  that  they  should  one 
day  again  return — without  prophet  or  king,  sacrifice  or  altar, 
sanctuary  or  hope.  The  scepter  had  passed  from  them  for- 
ever ; and,  to  add  to  their  misery,  they  were  still  forced  by 
the  Roman  government  to  pay  the  capitation  tax,  though  the 
Temple  was  now  a heap  of  smoldering  ruins. 

It  is  rather  a strange  coincidence  that  just  eight  months1 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a Roman  had  also  been  instru 
mental  in  the  burning  of  the  capitol,  with  its  temple  of  Ju- 
piter and  shrines  of  Juno  and  Minerva.8 

The  fact  that  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  one  commemorating  the  victory  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  over  Maxentius,  the  champion  of  the  Pagans , 
are  the  best  preserved  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  while 
the  Colosseum , the  very  symbol  of  Paganism,  is  a broken  ruin, 
is  not  without  its  significance,  and  may  give  rise  to  an  in- 
structive train  of  thought. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  for  the  Church  to  put  forth  her  in- 
herent energy  and  power . 

‘Aug.  10,  a.  d.  70. 

•Dec.  19,  a.  d.  69. 

1 DMling er,  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  pp.  733  and  861-866. 
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VORM  AND  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

fPetacius,  de  hierarch.  eccL  libb.  V. ; in  his  theol  dogm.,  ed.  Venet  1757,  T 
VL,  p.  52-209 ; in  other  edit.,  T.  IV.  Scholliner.  de  hier,  ecclesiae  diss.,  Ra* 
tub.  1757,  4ta  + Moehler,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  Tueb.  (1825),  1843.  Dr. 
Sj/kius  (Ginzel),  Gospel  and  Church,  Ratisbon.  1843.  Against:  Rothe , First 
Beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church,  Wittenb.  1837.  Ritchlt  Origin  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Church,  Bonn  (1850),  1857,  and  others,  f Hergenroether , de  eccles. 
CathoL  primordiis  recentiorum  P rotes tantium  systemata  expenduntur,  disserta- 
tio,  Ratbb.  1851. 

At  Um  Father  hath  sent  Me,  I also  send  yon.  John  zx.  SI. 

§ 52.  Clergy  and  Laity. 

The  Church,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  was  not  a 
disorganized  body  without  connection  and  adjustment  of 
parts,  but  from  the  very  beginning  bore  about  her  the  tokens 
of  order  and  unity  (cf.  § 39).  While  Christ  sojourned  on 
earth  with  His  Apostles,  their  relation  to  each  other  was  that 
of  master  and  servant ,*  and  this  formed  the  basis  at  a later  pe- 
riod of  the  division  of  the  Church’s  members  into  teachers 
and  people,  rulers  and  subjects,  and  clergy  and  laity.  For  as 
it  was  the  will  of  Christ  that  Ilis  work,  the  salvation  of  the 
man,  should  continue  after  He  had  returned  to  His  Father, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Church,  as  His  representative, 
should  possess  the  three  great  prerogatives  of  the  Redeemer 
Himself,  of  prophet  or  teacher,  priest , and  king  or  pastor. 

Christ,  with  this  object  in  view,  gave  the  Apostles  a commis - 
non  to  teach*  not  as  men  liable  to  err,  but  as  teachers  sent  of 
God,  and  strong  in  the  strength  of  his  infallible  Spirit.  A 
corresponding  commission  was  given  to  the  laity  to  hear  and 
learn , believe  and  obey,3  to  the  end  that  they  too  might  grow 
strong  in  faith  and  be  endued  with  knowledge 4 from  on  high. 


’John  xiiL  14,  16,  xy.  15. 

’Matt  xxriiL  18-20;  Mark  xri.15. 
»John  x.  26,  27;  Luke  x.  16. 

41  run  iiL  15;  Eph.  iv.  11-14. 
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Christ  had  wrought  many  miracles1  in  proof  of  His  own 
teaching,  and  He  conferred  the  same  power  upon  His  Apos- 
tles, that  they  might  preach  the  Gospel2 *  with  greater  efficacy 
and  their  words  bear  with  them  the  divine  sanction. 

As  the  God-man,  the  great  High-priest , according  to.  the 
order  of  Melchisedec,  had  offered  Himself  once  a willing  vic- 
tim on  Golgotha,  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men/ 
He  desired  that  there  should  be  a perpetual  commemoration 
made  of  this  sacrifice  upon  the  altars  of  His  Church,  and 
commissioned  His  Apostles  to  see  that  His  will  should  be  car- 
ried out. 

They  received  the  commission  at  the  Last  Supper,  when 
Christ,  taking  bread  and  wine,  changed  them  into  His  own 
Body  and  Blood,  gave  of  these  to  eat  and  to  drink  to  His 
Apostles,  and  commanded  them  to  continue  to  do  the  same  in 
remembrance  of  Him.4w  They  also  received  the  power  to  for- 
give sins.5 

But  the  idea  of  Christianity  included,  besides  sacrifices  and 
the  remission  of  sins,  the  sanctification  of  souls  and  intercession 
with  God,  and  hence  the  Apostles  became  ministers  of  the  Sa- 
craments, and  were  placed  in  the  Church  of  God  as  mediators 
between  Him  and  His  people.  There  could  bo  no  question 
of  their  fitness  for  the  last  office,  for  Christ  Himself  had 
taught  them  how  and  in  what  spirit  to  pray.6 

Finally  Christ  gave  His  Apostles  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  commissioned  them  to  govern  and  direct  His  Church. 
This  grant  of  governing  power  was  in  the  case  of  Simon  sur- 
rounded with  circumstances  of  peculiar  significance.  Our 
Lord,  upon  His  first  meeting  him,  addressed  him  as  Peter , 
or  the  Rock,7  and  said  that  upon  this  Rock  He  would 
build  His  Church;8  and  thus,  with  Peter  as  their  Head,  ths 

1 John  v.  36,  x.  38,  xv.  24. 

•Matt  x.  1-8;  Mark  xvi.  17-20;  John  xiy.  12;  cf.  Acts  ii.  and  1 Cor.  xil 

•Heb.  ii.  17,  vii.  17,  ix.  28,  x.  10. 

4 Matt.  xxvi.  26  sq. ; Lake  xxii.  19,  20 ; 1 Cor.  ii.  23,  26. 

•John  xx.  19-23. 

•Luke  v.  16,  vi.  12,  ix.  18,  xi.  1 sq. 

•John  i.  42. 

•Matt  xvi.  18,  19. 
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other  Apostles  participated  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  flock 
of  Christ.1 * *  Christ,  on  another  occasion,  confirmed  the  right 
of  authoritative  jurisdiction  to  the  Apostolic  college  in  lan-*N 
guage  still  more  emphatic  than  that  used  in  making  the  first 
grant.  “As  the  Father  hath  sent  Me”  said  He,  “I  also  send 
you ; and,  “He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Mef  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you  despiseth  Me”*  And  hence  St.  Paul  says,  “Let  a 
man  so  look  upon  us  as  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  the  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries  of  God”* 

The  seal  was  set  to  their  authority  when  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  had  on  another  occasion  descended  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  came  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues. 

The  distinction  between  teacher  and  people,  ruler  and  sub- 
ject, existing  in  the  Old  Law,  which  Christ  came  not  to  de- 
stroy but  to  complete,4  was  made  more  clear  and  pointed  by 
the  grant  of  governing  authority  committed  to  the  Apostles ; 
and  the  introduction  of  the  division  between  the  clergy 
{xXripo')  and  the  laity  (Xa6?)  into  the  Christian  Church 5 is  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  i.  1,  and  also  in  the  Acts 
xiii.  2,  where  there  is  question  of  setting  apart  ( <hpopi£en> ) 
Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  And  an- 
other proof  to  the  same  effect  is  that  the  grace  and  power  of 
priesthood  were  conferred  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands.* 

St.  Clement , a Father  of  the  Apostolic  age,  draws  a very 
rigorous  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  point- 


1 John  x.  11 ; Matt  xviii.  8. 

1 Lake  x.  16. 

* 1 Cor  iv.  1. 

4 Matt  v.  17. 

4 The  word  cleric  occurs  in  the  Old  Test,  where,  in  the  division  of  Canaan, 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  taking  God  for  its  portion,  received  no  share  of  land  (xtypoc). 
Propterea  vocantur  Clerici , says  Jerome,  vel  quia  de  Sorte  sunt  Domini , vel 
qoia  ipse  Dominus  sors  i.  e.  pars  clericorum  cat:  qui  autera  vel  ipse  pars  Dom- 
ini eat  vel  Dominum  partem  habet,  talem  se  exhibere  debet  ut  et  ipse  possideat 
Dominum  et  possideatur  a Domino ; quodsi  quidpiam  aliud  habuerit  praeter 
Dominum  pars  qjus  non  erit  Dominus.  (Ep.  ad  Nepotian.  Cf.  Ps.  xv.  5: 
Dominus  pars  haereditatis  meae  et  calicis  mei.)  The  people  belonging  to  the 
Church,  but  subordinate  to  the  clergy,  were  called  laics,  from  hide,  people. 

•Acts  xi.  6,  xiii.  3;  1 Tim.  iv.  14j  2 Tim,  i.  6. 
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in  g out  the  duties  of  each.  “A  bishop”  he  says,  “ has  a par- 
ticular charge  laid  upon  him,  and  the  priest  exercises  func- 
tions special  to  his  office ; the  levite  has  his  own  proper  minis- 
try, but  laymen  have  to  do  only  with  the  laws  that  pertain  to 
their  own  order ; ” and,  according  to  SS.  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp , also  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  bishop  is  the  sole  ruler  and 
naster  of  his  church,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  it  are  sub 
ject  to  his  control  and  inspection.1 * * 

Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  a universal 
priesthood,*  and  apparently  run  counter  to  the  distinction  we 
have  been  drawing  out,  have  no  application  in  this  connection. 
These  and  similar  texts  of  Old  Testament,8  upon  which  the 
former  are  based,  refer  to  the  sacrifices  of  prayer,  charity,  and 
penance  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  offer  to  God4 * * * — some- 
thing very  distinct  from  the  office  of  teaching  and  the  com- 
mission to  administer  the  other  functions  belonging  especially 
to  a separate  priesthood. 

§ 53.  The  Institution  of  the  Hierarchy  by  Jesus  Christ . Tnt 
Episcopate , Presbyterate , and  Diaconate . 

Christ,  in  committing  to  the  Apostles  the  office  of  priest- 
hood with  the  plenitude  of  its  gifts,  clothed  them  with  a sub- 
lime character  and  preeminent  dignity  which  made  them  in 
a special  sense  His  representatives  among  men,  and  gave 
His  name  arid  authority  to  "whatever  they  did  or  said. 

The  Apostles , conscious  that  their  ministry  should  endure 
forever,0  and  that  they  themselves  would  soon  pass  away;* 

I Clem.  Rom.  ep.  1 ad  Corinthios,  c.  40.  Ignat,  ep.  ad  Ephes.,  c.  6 ; ad 
Smyrn.,  c.  8.  Polycarp.  ep.  ad  Philipp.,  c.  5. 

I I Petr.  ii.  5,  9 ; Apocal.  i.  6. 

* Exod.  xix.  6. 

4 Orig.  bora.  IX.  in  Lev.,  n.  9.  Cf.  Tert.  de  orat,  c.  28,  and  Constitute 

Apost.  1,  III.,  c.  15  ( Galland.  T.  III.,  pp.  99,  100).  Augustin,  de  civit.  Dei  X. 
3:  “ Each  soul  is  a temple  of  God;  our  heart  is  an  altar , on  which  we  offer  up 

to  God  a sacrifice  of  humility,  praise,  and  burning  charity or,  “The  faro 
ily  is  the  church,  of  which  the  parents  are  the  prissts,  the  children  the  fMthfuL* 

4 Matt  xxviii.  20. 

* Heb.  vii.  23. 
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and,  as  Pope  Clement  say®,1 *  foreseeing  that  strife  for  preemi- 
nence would  arise,  in  order  that  fit  and  proved  men  might, 
after  their  death,  take  up  their  work,*  transferred  their  mis- 
sion and  functions  to  bishops  (incaxoTzoe),  who  differed  from 
priests  in  this,  that  they  were  invested  with  the  fullness  of 
apostolic  power  and  authority.  Thus  the  apostolic  office  was 
continued  in  the  episcopacy , with  this  difference,  however,  that 
while  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  extended  to  all  Christian 
communities  and  was  unlimited,  that  of  bishops  was  limited 
both  in  extent  and  jurisdiction. 

That  it  was  the  will  of  Christ  that  one  Supreme  Pastor, 
and  not  many  equal  in  authority  and  dignity,  should  preside 
over  His  Church,  may  be  proved  both  explicitly  and  infer- 
entially  from  a number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  usage  of  the  apostolic  age  confirms  this  assertion. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  exhortations  to  Titus  and 
Timothy,  whom  he  had  set  over  the  Churches  of  Crete  and 
Ephesus,3  are  sufficient  evidence  that  bishops  exercised  a 
supreme  authority  over  both  clergy  and  laity ; and  the  cen- 
sures of  St.  John  are  directed  only  against  the  angels  or  su- 
periors4 of  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  the  rest ; 
for,  although  there  were,  as  is  well  known,  many  inferior 
clergy  connected  with  these  churches,  the  bishops  were  their 
only  true  and  accredited  representatives. 

St.  Ignatius , an  Apostolic  Father  (f  107),  lays  special  stress 
in  his  letters  upon  the  preeminent  dignity  enjoyed  by  bishops 
over  priests.  “ Let  each  of  you,”  he  says,  “ obey  his  bishop 
ns  Christ  did  His  Father,  and  priests  as  the  Apostles,  and  give 
honor  to  the  deacons  as  to  God’s  commandment.”4  If  this 
gradation  of  dignity  and  authority  had  not  existed  iu  the 
early  ages,  how  could  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  their 

1 (tm.  Rom.  ep.  1 ad  Corinthios,  c.  44 

*2  Tim.  iL  2. 

"Tit  L 5;  1 Tim.  ▼.  17-19. 

4Apoetl  il ; Galat,  iv.  14. 

•Ep.  ad  Ephes.,  c.  6;  ad  Smyrn.,  c.  8;  ad  Magnes.,  c.  6;  ad  Tralli&n.,  c.  2; 
*od  various  other  passages.  Conf.  ad  PhilaJ.,  c.  3:  toot  yap  $coi>  riotv  nai  'lyao* 
Xptffmv  ovrot  prra  rov  cttiokSttov  e'lolv. — Those  who  are  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
also  of  the  Bishop.  Ad  Polycarpum,  c.  6:  r£  emoKdxy  n pooixerc,  Iva  /cat  4 
^.—listen  to  the  Bishop,  that  God  may  hear  you. 
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controversies  with  heretics  during  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, have  appealed  to,  and  given  catalogues  of,  the  line  of 
bishops  which  in  all  the  principal  churches  came  down  un- 
broken from  the  days  of  the  Apostles?1  That  the  bishop, 
during  the  first  three  centuries,  was  everywhere  the  recog- 
nized head  of  his  Church  and  his  clergy  subject  to  his  juris- 
diction, can  be  easily  proved  from  history. 

The  uniform  organization  of  all  the  churches  established  wher- 
ever Christianity  spread  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  epis- 
copate is  of  divine  institution , and  the  more  so  as  we  never  hear 
that  the  presbyters  appealed  to  their  ancient  constitution  against 
episcopal  rule . The  importance  of  this  fact  becomes  still  more 
impressive  when  it  is  compared  with  the  diversity  in  form  of 
the  different  governments  of  the  earth  as  they  existed  at  va- 
rious times.  To  explain  this  universal  practice  by  calling  it  a 
usurpation  is  simply  a gratuitous  assertion.*  A collusion  at 
once  so  uniform  and  so  universal,  and  that,  too,  in  the  earliest 


1 Iren,  contra  haer.,  III.,  3,  n.  3,  4.  Tertull.  de  praescr.  haer.,  c.  32,  36. 

*St.  Jerome,  carried  away  by  a fit  of  momentary  excitement,  attempted  U* 
explain  in  this  sense  the  superiority  of  bishops  to  priests  in  the  oft-cited  pas- 
sage of  his  commentary  on  Tit.,  ch.  1 : “ Idem  eat,”  he  says,  “ Presbyter,  qui 
est  Episcopus,  et  antequam  diaboli  instinctu  studia  in  religione  fierent,  et  dice- 
retur  in  populis:  Ego  sum  Pauli,  etc.  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  communi  presbyterorum 
consilio  ecclesiae  gubernabantur.  Postquam  vero  unusquisque  eos,  quos  bap* 
tizaverat;  suos  esse  putabat,  non  Christi;  in  toto  orbe  decretvm  est  (?!),  ut 
unus  de  presbyteris  electus  superponeretur  caeteris,  ad  quem  omnia  ecclesiae 
cura  pcrtineret,  ut  schismatum  semina  tollerentur.” — The  Priest  was  the  same  as 
the  Bishop,  till,  through  instinct  of  the  Devil,  there  grew  in  the  Church  factions, 
and  among  the  people  it  began  to  be  professed,  I am  of  Paul,  I of  Apollos,  and 
1 of  Cephas.  Churches  were  governed  by  the  common  advice  of  presbyters;  but 
when  every  one  began  to  reckon  those  whom  he  had  baptized  his  own,  and  not 
Christ’s,  it  was  decreed  in  the  whole  world  that  one  chosen  out  of  the  presbyters 
should  be  placed  above  the  rest,  to  whom  all  care  of  the  Church  should  belong, 
and  so  all  seeds  of  schism  be  removed.  His  proof  he  draws  from  PhiL  L 1 ; 
Acts  xx.  17,  28;  1 Pet.  v.  1.  Ir  his  ep.  82  ad  Oceanum,  Jerome  uses  such  ex- 
pressions: “Apud  Veteres  (idem  Episcopi  et  Presbyteri  fuerunt,  quia  illud  nomen 
dignitatis,  hoc  actatis.” — Among  the  ancients,  Bishops  and  Presbyters  were  the 
same,  the  former  being  a title  of  dignity  and  the  latter  of  age.  This  opinion  is 
based  rather  on  a misconception  of  Scripture  than  historical  evidence.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  St.  Jerome,  in  opposing  certain  theories  or  cry- 
ing down  abuses,  was  easily  carried  to  extremes.  This  is  the  reason  for  his  bitter 
ness  in  the  present  instance.  His  object  was  not  to  lower  bishops,  but  to  insist 
on  the  dignity  of  priests  who  had  been  insolently  treated  by  certain  deacons. 
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and  purest  age  of  the  Church,  is  something  too  absurd  to  be 
entertained.1  Neither  was  the  episcopal  dignity  sought  in 
those  days  from  motives  of  ambition,  for  the  examples  of  Ig- 
nutiuB  of  Antioch,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage, and  many  others,  sufficiently  attest  that  those  who 
held  the  office  were  in  posts  of  danger,  and  drew  upon  them 
selves  all  the  fury  of  persecution. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  it  is  said : 

1.  The  words  and  w peeßbrepoc  are,  in  the*N.  T.,  applied  indifferently 

to  the  same  person.1  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  indifferent 

of  terms  by  no  means  implies  identity  of  rank,  for  a change  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  object  does  not  necessarily  imply  a change  of  name.  Peter  and 
John,  though  Apostles,  called  themselves  irpeoßbrepoi*  and  so  did  the  bishops 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  whose  right  to  exercise  authority  over  priests 
was  certainly  never  called  in  question  in  that  age. 

The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  objection,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  primitive  Church  the  distinction  between  presbyterate  and  episcopate  was 
not  v.  rigorously  insisted  upon  as  at  a later  date ; and,  moreover,  the  name 
“ Bukop signifying  a title  of  authority,  was  of  later  origin.  In  Churches 
whose  members  were  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  the  word  Elders  (vpeoßirrepoi) 
was  used  to  designate  those  holding  offices  of  dignity,  while  in  those  frequented 
by  Pagan  converts  the  word  used  for  the  same  purpose  was  Overseers  (brioKonoi)t 
tud  hence  Peter  and  James  uniformly  use  npeoßirrepoc , not  brioKoirof.  That  dig- 
nitaries designated  by  the  former  term  were  of  a secondary  rank,  and  subject 
to  some  jurisdiction,  permanent  or  temporary,  apostolic  or  otherwise,  will  pres- 
ently appear. 

2.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  words  used  to  express  superiority  of  rank  or  lead- 


On  another  occasion  he  writes : “ Quid  facit,  excepta  ordinations,  Episcopus 
ruod  presbyter  non  faciat”  (Ep.  101,  alias  85,  ad  Evangelum) — freely  admit- 
ting the  superiority  of  bishops  in  the  power  of  conferring  orders . In  his 
eooler  moments  he  writes  more  temperately.  Ut  sciamus,  traditiones  Apostol- 
ical inmtas  de  V.  T.  Quod  Aaron  et  filii  ejus  atque  Levitae  in  templo  fuerunt, 
hocgibi  Episcopi,  Presbyteri,  et  Diaconi  vii»dicent  in  ecclesia  Christi  (Ep.  101  ad 
Evang.)  Cf.  ep.  34  ad  Nepotian.  Against  the  Luciferians,  he  maintained : Eccle 
siae  solus  in  summi  socerdotis  dignitate pendet ; cui  si  non  exsors  quaedam  et  ab 
omnibus  eminens  detur  potesias,  tot  in  ecclesia  efficientur  Schismata  quam  sa- 
cerdotes.  Cf  Petav.  Theol.  dogm.,  T.  VI.-:  dissertation,  ecclesiasticar.  lib.  I., 
de  Episcopis  et  eorum  jurisdict  ac  dignitate,  c.  1-3,  p.  21-25;  Mamachii  origg., 
etc.,  T.  IV.,  p.  503  sq. 

>Con£  Mihnan,  History  of  Christianity,  Vol  II.,  p.  25;  VoL  HI.,  p.  254 
•q-  (Tr.) 

•Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit  L 5,  7. 

#1  Petr.  y.  1,  and  2 John  L L 
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ership  are  Mokokoi  and  dufcowM,1  and  hence  the  former  must  also  include  the 
term  irpeoßbrepoit  and  is  here,  to  all  intent  and  purpose,  its  synonyme  or  equiv- 
alent. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  in  the  form  of  salutation  used  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Philippians , “ To  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  are  at  Philippi,  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons,”  the  plural  form,  civ  hrtaKfrrrots,  ’s  used  without  the  ar- 
ticle, for  the  purpose  of  including  the  bishops  of  Macedonia,  properly  so  called.* 
A comparison  of  Philipp,  iv.  15,  with  2 Cor.  xi.  8,  9,  confirms  this  opinion. 

But,  even  granting  that  the  eirioKonoi  here  mentioned  are  the  same  as  those 
designated  by  the  term  npEoßbrepoi,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  St.  Paul,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Phil.  iv.  3,  speaking  of  these  very  Mokokoi,  mentions  one  su- 
perior to  the  others,  and  invested  with  apostolic  authority,  whom  he  calls  his 
“ sincere  companion ,"  ci^vyt  yvi/oie.  And,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he 
exhorts  only  Archippus  to  be  faithful  to  his  ministry.  The  passage  in  1 Tim. 
iii.  2,  8,  is  still  more  pointed,  and  in  Acts  xv.  the  word  npeaßbTtpoc  is  used  five 
different  times  to  designate  dignitaries  distinct  from  both  apostles  and  deacons, 
the  latter  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  same  book. 

It  may  also  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  primitive  churches  founded  by  the 
Apostles  had  each  an  elder  or  overseer,  who  exercised  all  the  principal  func- 
tions, and  to  whom,  according  to  circumstances,  one  or  several  deacons  were 
associated ; moreover,  persons  fitted  for  so  high  an  office  were  not  easily  found, 
and  if  the  faithful  were  few  in  number,  one  would  suffice  for  their  wants. 

To  bring  forward  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  support  the  theory  that 
the  hierarchy  was  divided  into  only  two  classes,  bishops  or  priests  and  deacons, 
is  certainly  to  make  a strange  use  of  testimony. 

It  is  evident  from  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Cor.,  c.  40,  that  the  triple  division 
of  the  clergy  there  laid  down  applies  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
for  he  draws  a clear  distinction  between  the  episcopate , presbyterate , and  dia- 
conate . Ignatius , however,  was  the  first  who  clearly  and  pointedly  brought 
out  the  essential  division  of  the  clergy  into  bishops , priests , and  deacons .* 

We  know,  in  the  case  of  priests,  that,  in  particular  churches, 
when  the  number  of  the  faithful  greatly  increased,  the  bish- 
ops raised  them  to  the  office  of  cooperators,  and  intrusted  to 
them  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  This  power  once 
conferred  was  permanent  in  the  individual,  and  jurisdiction 
to  exercise  it  could  be  withdrawn  only  for  important  reasons. 
Priests  were  dependent  upon  the  bishops  for  authority  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions,4  and  could  not  confer  the  priesthood 


1 Philip,  i.  1;  1 Tim.  iii.  1,  8.  Compare  also  Clem.  Rom.  ep.  1 ad  Corinth^ 
c.  42. 

* As  in  Ti*.  i.  5. 

* Conf.  Pölling  er , Christianity  and  the  Church,  p.  300-313. 

4lTim.  v.  17. 
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by  ordination,1 * *  and  these  rre  the  only  particulars  in  which 
they  differed  from  them. 

The  deacons  (dedxouoc),  who  constituted  the  third  order  of 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  instituted  by  our  Lord,  are  the 
successors  to  t ie  seven  blameless  men  to  whom  the  Apostle? 
intrusted  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  distribution  of  alms.' 

Being  “ filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  truth,”  and 
».lowed  to  preach  and  baptize,  their  office  gave  them  a pre- 
eminence in  dignity  which  raised  them  far  above  the  other 
faithful* 

As  bishops  are  the  rightful  inheritors  of  the  authority  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  continuators  of  their  office  and  work, 
so  the  Primacy,  vested  in  Petar,  has  come  down  through  his 
successors,  and  may  be  traced  through  history  up  to  the  very 
days  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

Pope  Clement,  a Father  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  the  third 
successor  to  St.  Peter  at  Rome  (a.  d.  92-101),  exercised  his 
authority  to  put  an  end  to  the  discord  which  had  broken  out 
at  Corinth,  though  this  church  was  not  within  his  immediate 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a grievous  offense  should  he,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  them,  depose  priests  of  blameless  lives  and  faithful 
ministry.  And  Ignatius,  also  an  Apostolic  Father,  calls  the 
Homan  Church,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  fostering  mistress  of 
charity  r dfdjr, ijc,  i.  e.,  a Christian  bond  of  love.4) 


1 Ignat  'BjuIvtj  ßcßala  cvxaptaria  f/yefo&o,  I)  vnb  rbv  eirtOKonov  ovaa , fj  <p  avrb$ 
rr  rpfyij'  (X*  i£6v  ear  tv  xuPÜ  T(™  'WIGK.&KOV  obre  ßanri^etv  obre  aydirrfv  ttouiv . — That 
Eaeharist  must  be  deemed  unquestionable,  which  is  celebrated  under  the  bishop 
or  bj  one  to  whom  he  has  given  permission.  Neither  is  it  lawful  to  baptize  or 
to  mike  a love-feast  without  the  bishop’s  authority. 

1 Atta  vi  1 sq. 

^uf  Acts.  viL  and  viii.  12, 38,40;  conf.  1 Tim.  iii.  8.  Mention  is  also  made 
in  the  N.  T.  of  diaconesses  and  presbyteresses  to  whom  was  committed  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  their  own  sex.  (Rom.  xvi.  1, 
' Tit  ii.  3,  4 npeoßirric.)  They  were  generally  widows,  not  virgins;  cf. 

1 Tun.  t.  9.  They  performed  no  ecclesiastical  functions;  cf.  1 Cor.  xiv.  34: 
Hulieres  taceant  in  ecclesia.  Conf.  Pankowsky,  de  diaconissis  eommentatio. 
IUtisboo,  1866. 

4Kp.  1 ad  Corinth.,  c.  44.  Cf.  Tillemont , T.  I.,  p.  149-166.  Grabe , Spicile 
pain,  T.  L,  p.  254-305.  Ignat,  ep.  ad  Rom.,  especially  in  the  fprm  of  saluta- 
tion 
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The  word  “hierarchy”  (Upd  äpffl,  sacer  principatus),  used 
to  designate  the  various  gradations  of  rank  and  authority 
among  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  ~>een  first  used  by  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite , at  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century ; but  the  classification  itself  of  the  clergy 
into  distinct  orders  is  coeval  with  Christ,  and  is  implied  in 
the  very  appellation  he  gave  His  Church,  viz.,  ßaadtia  zotj 
tfeoD,  regnum  Dei,  regnum  coeleste.  The  royal  dignity  and 
authority  was  so  prominent  a feature  of  His  Kingdom  that 
when  asked  by  Pilate  if  He  were  a king,  He  answered  with- 
out hesitancy,  “ Thou  sayest  I am  a king” 1 Christ,  in  trans- 
mitting all  power  to  the  Apostles,  made  no  exception  of  this, 
which,  unlike  the  material  power  of  this  world’s  kings,  is 
something  sacred  (tepd),  and  hence  the  exercise  of  it  must  be 
characterized  by  mildness,  consideration,  and  kindness,  for  it 
is  written  “ the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world.”  And 
hence  Holy  Scripture  says  whoever  will  be  greater  among 
you  let  him  be  your  minister,2 *  and  not  lord  it  over  your  faith.1 

§ 54.  The  Teachings  of  St.  Paul  relative  to  the  Organization  of 

the  Church. 

From  the  moment  the  Church  came  into  existence,  false 
teachers  have  ever  been  at  work  striving  to  destroy  her  peace 
and  harmony. 

The  epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  filled  with  warnings  admon- 
ishing the  faithful  to  beware  of  false  teachers  who  come 
under  pretense  of  superior  knowledge  (<f>eudd>wpo(;  yvwm c),4 *  and  to 
keep  clear  of  fahles  and  genealogies .6  These  were  the  first 
symptoms  of  what  was  afterward  known  as  Qnosticism.  He 
was  particular  to  guard  them  against  a return  tö  Judaism, 
and  was  careful  to  keep  the  distinction  between  it  and  Chris- 
tianity clear  before  their  rninda;6  spoke  in  severe  terms  to 
the  Corinthians,  who  showed  personal  preference  for  one 

1 John  xviii.  37. 

’Matt.  xx.  26,  27,  xxiii.  11;  John  xiii.  13-17. 

•2  Cor.  i.  24;  1 Petr.  v.  3. 

Ä 1 Tim.  vi.  20. 

’1  Tim.  i.  4;  Tit.  iii.  9. 

‘Epistle*  to  the  Galatians  and  Hebrews;  Philip,  iii.  2;  Coloss.  ii.  8 aq. 
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teacher  above  another,  saying,  “I  am  of  Paul,  and  1 am  of 
Apollo,  and  I am  of  Cephas,”  and  told  them  that  they  all  were 
of  Christ ;l  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection * of  the 
body  against  the  heretics  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus ; 5 and  see- 
ing that  such  tendencies  would  eventually  divide  the  faithful 
and  disturb  the  Church,  explained,  with  that  depth  and  reach 
of  thought  so  peculiarly  his  own,  the  essentials  of  her  charac- 
teristics, form  of  government , and  principles  of  doctrine . He 
taught  that  the  union  of  Christians,  all  working  together  as 
members  of  one  common  household,  is  based  on  a necessity 
of  man’s  condition ; for  the  human  family  is  so  constituted 
that  one  has  need  of  another’s  assistance — one  possesses  what 
the  other  wants,  and  the  needy  are  supplied  from  the  abund- 
ance of  the  wealthy.  Neither  the  individual  nor  society  can 
reach  a perfect  development  unless  materially  aided  by  each 
other,  for  perfection  lies  in  the  united  strength  and  harmony 
of  the  collective  forces  of  both.  The  individual,  therefore,  is 
an  integral  member  of  society,  and  can  not  be  isolated  from 
it;  he  forms  part  of  its  organic  unity. 

St.  Paul  illustrates  this  idea  by  the  analogy  of  the  human 
body,  whose  members,  though  various  and  complex,  all 
work  in  harmony  under  the  guidance  of  one  spirit  (iv 
r/vjfia,  h aw  pa). 4 He  transferred  the  analogy  to  the  body 
of  the  faithful,  animated  by  one  spirit,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  which  have  their  different  offices  according  to  the 
gifts  and  talents  of  each.  The  same  principle  gives  rise  in 
some  measure  to  the  diversity  of  ministry  in  the  Church. 
Christ  having  called  some  to  be  Apostles  and  others  Evangel- 
ists, some  to  be  pastors  and  others  doctors,  that  all  may  labor 
in,  each  in  his  own  way,  for  the  perfection  of  the  saints  and  the 
building  up  of  the  mystic  body  of  Christ* 

St.  Paul,  writing  with  special  reference  to  the  ministry  of 
doctors  and  pastors  (bishops  and  priests),  exhorts  the  Ephe- 
sians to  follow  their  caching,  and  cease  to  be  like  children  car • 

ll  Cor.  L 12,  iiL  3 sq. 

1 1 Cor.  xv. 

•2  Tim.  il  17,  18. 

41  Cor.  xii. 

•Epbe*.  iv.  11,  12. 
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tied  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine , and  driven  to  and  fro  like 
ocean  waves,  the  sport  of  every  error.1  He  also  admonishes 
with  great  tenderness  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  and  gov- 
ern others,  to  have  a care  of  themselves,  as  well  as  the  flocks 
which  have  been  committed  to  their  charge  by  appointment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,*  who  not  only  sd  them  over  their  chnrches,  but 
continually  assists  them,  as  the  Apostles  declared  when  assem- 
bled at  the  first  Council  of  Jerusalem,*  presided  over  by  St 
Feter.  They,  in  deciding  an  important  doctrinal  question, 
began  their  decision  with  the  words,  “ It  hath  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.”  St.  Paul,  assured  of  this 
abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church,  calls  her 
“the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth.”* 

1 Ephes.  v.  14. 

* Acte  xx.  28. 

* Conf.  Sehern , Historico-exegetical  Essay  on  the  general  Council  of  J erase 
lem,  Ratisbon,  1869. 

4 1 Tim.  iiL  16. 
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CHJU8TIAN  Lint — WORSHIP — ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCIPLINE. 

By  tkia  «hall  an  man  know  that  jon  are  My  disciples,  if  yon  have  love  one  for  another, 
laha  xfü.  8S. 

§ 55.  Christian  Fellowship  and  Christian  Life. 

Coot  fPofaf,  Adam  and  Christ,  being  an  Illustration  of  Matrimony,  Vienna, 
1836,  p.  106  sq. 

Baptism,  or  the  immersion  of  the  catechumen,  to  indicate 
a burial  with  Christ  unto  death  and  resurrection  unto  life,1 
was,  by  divine  precept,*  the  necessary  condition  of  entrance 
into  the  Christian  Church,  after  which  the  Apostles  laid  on 
hands  as  an  authoritative  token  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  conferred  * Thus  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Christians,  be- 
come Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  made  worshipers  and  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  the  newly  received  members  were  obliged 
to  renounce  completely  the  sinful  life  of  the  Pagans,  and 
prove  by  a thorough  change  of  conduct  in  thought  and  sympathy , 
in  word  and  act,  that  they  had  indeed  entered  upon  a new 
life.  The  Christian  Church,  taking  as  her  ideal  the  pattern 
of  life  left  her  by  her  Divine  Founder,  could  not  tolerate 
faithless  children  within  her  bosom.  Her  members  should 
be  holy  (dp<o<)  and  vessels  of  the  Holy  Ghost.4 

Christ  had  taught  that  all  men  were  equal  before  God,  and 
hence  should  be  united  by  the  close  and  enduring  bonds  of 
fraternal  love.  The  community  of  goods5  among  the  Christians 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  a beautiful  and  perfect  ex- 
ample of  this  spirit.  This  practice,  adopted  in  imitation  of 
the  complete  union  which  existed  between  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  though  only  local  and  temporary,  and  not  requiring 

’Rom.  vi.  4. 

3 Matt  xxviii.  20. 

s3acr.  of  Con£,  Acts  viiL  14-17,  xix.  6,  6;  Hebr.  vi.  2;  2 Cor.  L 21,  22. 

*1  Cor.  ▼.  9;  cf.  2 Thess.  iii.  0. 

•Aets  iL  44,  iv.  32-37;  v.  l-ö.  „ 
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the  total  renunciation  of  all  personal  property,1 * *  is  an  abiding 
proof  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  minds  of  men.1 

While  some  churches  gave  touching  proofs  of  their  charity 
by  sending  generous  donations  in  money  to  their  needy 
brethren  at  a distance,  and  others  by  giving  a cordial  wel- 
come to  strangers  and  kindly  and  hospitably  entertaining 
them,  still  others  became  bright  examples  to  their  own  and 
future  ages  by  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  they 
bore  up  under  contempt  and  persecution,*  and  by  their  lively 
faith,  filial  reliance  upon  God,  and  a heavenly  enthusiasm, 
which  now  carried  their  hopes  and  aspirations  up  to  the  throne 
of  Heaven.4 * * 

Marriage , so  imperfectly  understood  by  both  Jew  and  Pagan, 
was  to  the  Christian  a great  sacrament,  a symbol  of  the  union 
of  Christ  with  His  Church ,*  made  the  wife  the  equal  of  the  hus- 
band, and  obliged  her  to  serve  him  with  love  and  fidelity/ 
This  principle  rendered  the  marriage  tie  so  absolutely  indis- 
soluble7 that  death  alone,  and  not  even  the  pretended  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  adultery,8  could  sunder  it. 

The  education  of  children  was  in  perfect  keeping  both  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  this  exalted  idea  of  matrimony, 
and  the  ennobling  state  of  virginity  had  its  true  worth  sei 
upon  it.* 

It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  the  Church  of  th< 
apostolic  age  had  among  her  members  some  who  remained 
all  their  lives  unworthy  the  Christian  name,  and  others  who 
having,  in  a moment  of  weakness,  proved  faithless  to  theii 


1 Acts  xii.  12;  cf.  xi.  29. 

tMoshemiit  Comment,  de  vera  natura  communionis  bonorum  in  eccL  Hie  re 
solym.  (Ejusd.  dissertatio  ad.  hist  eccl.  pertin.  Tom.  II.,  p.  23.  Alton.  1743. 
Cf.  Gaume , History  of  Domestic  Society.  Hatisbon,  1854:  3 vola. 

•Luke  xxi.  19. 

4 2 Tim.  i.  10:  cf.  xi.  25,  26. 

•Ep.  v.  32. 

•Coloss.  iii.  19;  Ephes.  v.  25. 

71  Cor.  vii.  10.  39;  Mark  x.  11,  12;  Luke  xvi.  18. 

8 Matt  v.  32,  xix.  9.  Döllinger  gives  a very  ingenious  and  possibly  t^ne  es 
pla nation  of  the  passages  on  marriage  in  St.  Matt  (The  First  Age  of  thi 
Church,  English  translation,  London,  1867,  p.  363  sq.,  and  Appendix  III. — Tr 
•1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34,  38. 
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baptismal  vows,  did  penance,  made  a specific  confession  of  their 
HnSy1  received  sacramental  absolution ,s  and  again  became  duti- 
ful and  loyal  members  of  her  fold,  and  such  the  Apostles  had 
in  view  when  giving  those  warnings  of  which  their  epistles 
contain  so  many. 

While  but  one  heart  and  one  soul3  animated  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  that  of  Corinth  was  rent  with  schism  aud  filled 
with  disorder.  The  Protestant  Arnolds  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  morality  in  apostolic  times  must,  in  view 
of  this,  be  regarded  as  faulty  and  as  containing  much  mis- 
representation.4 

Two  causes  at  this  time  contributed  powerfully  to  retard 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  false  notion  maintained 
by  converted  Jews  relative  to  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
Law  of  Moses,  and  the  dangerous  opinion  of  those  w ho,  that 
they  might  have  a sanction  for  their  own  license  and  immor- 
ality,5 put  a false  interpretation  upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
and  insisted  on  justification  without  works . 

A great  many,  misapprehending  the  words  of  Christ  rela- 

1 We  read  in  the  Acts  xix.  18:  noföjoi  re  rüv  ireirurrevKÖruv  r/pxwro  kgofuoloy- 
oifievoi  koX  avayy£?Äovreg  rdf  irp&£ug  avrüv. — And  many  of  those  who  believed 
came  confessing  and  declaring  their  deeds.  The  expression  nemoTevKAreg — 
" those  believing” — refers  to  those  converted  at  Ephesus,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  ch.  v.,  v.  17.  The  former  (cf.  v.  9)  were 
overcome  by  fear,  as  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  participle  perfect  in  the  Greek 
(nTurrmdruv),  and  the  use  of  two  verbs  with  rdf  npdfetg,  not  rd  npdypara  (cf. 
Luke  xxiiL  51,  and  Coloss.  iii.  9),  signifies  a confession  of  particular  sins.  Cf 
l John  L 9;  James  v.  16. 

* Matt.  ix.  6 ; John  xx.  22,  23. 

'Acts  iv.  32. 

4 Arnold,  First  Love,  or  a Tme  Picture  of  the  First  Christians,  Frkf  1696; 
Tueb.  1845. 

*Cf  2 Petr.  iii.  16,  and  James  ii.  14,  26.  That  the  Apostle  St  Paul  did  not 
teach  that  faith  without  good  works  sufficed  for  sanctification  is  evident  from 
Galat  v.  6 : aAAd  irierig  dl  aydirrtg  bepyovphrj , as  well  as  from  the  words  of  his 
1 Ep.  to  the  Cor.  viL  19,  where  he  says : “ Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncir- 
cumcision is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God;”  and 
from  another  passage  in  the  same  Epist.  xiii.  1 : “If  I speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  have  not  charity , I am  become  as  a sounding 
brass  or  a tinkling  cymbal.”  Cf.  also  Schleyer , The  Doctrine  of  the  Epistle  of 
St  James  as  Compared  with  Paul’s  Teaching  on  Justification,  Freib.  Journal 
of  TheoL,  VoL  IX.,  p.  11-65. 
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tive  to  Ilis  spiritual  advent  and  glorious  manifestation  of 
Himself,1  believed  that  His  coming  was  near  at  hand,  a be- 
lief which  produced  a partially  good,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
bad  effect  on  the  religious  life  of  the  Christians.’ 

§ 56.  Worship . 

f Welte,  Connection  between  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  (Tubing.  Quarterly,  1836,  p.  371  sq.  and  656  sq.) 

While  the  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  continued  to 
frequent  the  Temple,  others  assembled  in  private  houses*  for 
devotional  exercises,  and  these  communities  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  Church  as  the  synagogues  did  to  the  Temple. 
Thus  gathered  together,  the  early  Christians  mutually 
strengthened  each  other’s  faith,  and  fostered  devotion  by 
prayer , never  forgetting  their  absent  brethren,  living  and 
dead ; by  reading  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
later  on  they  added  explanations  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles;4 
by  chanting  psalms  and  singing  hymns*  and  by  giving  in- 
structions, with  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  Scripture  texts  previously  read.  This  last  office 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  bishops  and  priests  alone,  many 
of  whom  being  incapable  of  properly  discharging  the  func- 
tions of  teachers,®  the  duty  devolved  on  such  of  the  laity  as 
felt  themselves  called  to  the  task  by  special  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  then  became  evident  the  manifestations  of 
His  diverse  gifts,  of  wisdom  and  knowledge , prophecy  and  the 
discernment  of  spirits , the  gift  of  tongues  (jXdaaaic  laXuv),  and 
the  interpretation  of  speeches J Even  the  gift  of  miracles  was 
not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  ef- 
forts of  the  early  Christians  were  directed  rather  to  the  pro- 

xMatt  x.  23,  xxiv.,  xxviii.  20;  John  xiv.  18,  21,  23. 

*2  These,  iii.  11 ; 1 These,  iv.  12, 17. 

• Rom.  xvi.  4 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  19 ; Coloss,  i ▼.  15. 

* Coloss.  iv.  16. 

’Acts  i.  47;  Eph.  v.  19;  Coloss.  iii.  16;  1 Tim.  iii.  16(7).  Even  PUny speaks 
respectfully  of  this  practice,  Epp.  lib.  X.  ep.  97 : 11  Carmenque  Christo , tanquam 
Deo , dicere  secum  incicem.” 

• Sidwcrucol , cf.  1 Tim.  Y.  17. 

T1  Cor.  xii. 
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motion  of  charity  than  to  the  acquisition  of  these  gracious 
gifts.1 

The  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper , the  Breaking  of  Bread? 
was  the  great  feature  of  these  daily  assemblies,  during  which 
the  faithful  became  wholly  absorbed  in  meditation  upon  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  The  early  Christians,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  our  Lord,  celebrated  it  in  the  evening,  and 
conclnded  with  the  agape  (d^cL-nj) 5 or  love-feast.  It  is  un- 
happily true  that  excesses  were  sometimes  committed  at  these 
holy  solemnities.4 

The  sick,  unable  to  be  present  at  these  feasts,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Christ,5  called  in  the  priests,  who  prayed 
over  them,  anointing  them  with  oä,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and,  if  there  was  need,  remitted  their  sins,  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction.* 

A characteristic  part  of  the  early  Christian  assemblies  was 
the  practice  of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace1  to  each  other  after 
prayer.  Fasting 8 was  frequently  joined  to  prayer , and  more 
particularly,  if  any  work  of  importance  was  to  be  under- 
taken. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  meeting  for  these  assemblies, 
the  Apostle  tells  the  Christians  that  in  their  case  all  days  are 
equally  holy,9  but  this  does  not  imply  that  some  days,  distin- 
guished above  others  as  marking  great  events  in  the  history 
ot  man’s  redemption,  were  not  to  be  kept  with  special  so- 
lemnity. 


*Con£  1 Cor.  xiii.  Staudenmaier , Economy  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(Tübing.  Quart.  1828),  reprinted,  Tübg.  1835.  f Adalbert  Maier , The  Gift 
of  Tongues  daring  the  Apostolic  Age,  Freibg.  1855.  Engelmann,  Charismata 
in  general  and  the  Gift  of  Tongues  in  particular,  Ratisb.  1848,  with  copious  lit- 
tnrj  references. 

'Acts  ü 42,  46,  xx.  7. 

1 1 Cor.  xL  20  sq. ; Acts  vL  2. 

41  Cor.  xL  20-34. 

»Mark  vL  13. 

'James  ▼.  14-16. 

j&a  o/JxTf,  hytaw.  Rom.  xvi.  16 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  20. 

'1  Cor.  riL  5;  c t Matt  xvii.  20. 

fGaL  it.  9 sq.;  Coloss.  iL  16;  cf.  Rom.  xiv.  5. 
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The  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  continued  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  or  seventh  day,  while  the  Church  of  Antioch  kept 
Sunday  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, was  called  the  Lord's  Day,1  in  memory  of  Christ’s 
resurrection*  from  the  dead.  The  converted  Jews,  recog- 
nizing the  passion  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  as  the  two 
great  central  dogmas  of  Christian  faith*  celebrated,  besides  the 
Sabbath,  the  Sunday  also.  The  latter,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, entirely  replaced  the  former.  Though  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  from  the  fifth  chapter4  of  St.  Paul’s  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  that  the  Apostles  celebrated  the  feast  of 
Easter  in  a Christian  sense,  we  may  with  every  reason  affirm 
that  such  was  the  case. 

§ 57.  Discipline . (Cf.  Prov.  x.  17.) 

The  Church  of  Christ,  like  all  other  institutions,  was  in  a 
sense  subject  to  the  evil  influences  which  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  fickleness  and  perverseness  of  human  na- 
ture. Many  of  the  early  Christians  proved  faithless  to  their 
high  professions,  and,  instead  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ,  went  after  the  evil  inclinations  of  their  own  hearts. 
Hence,  even  at  this  early  period,  a special  and  comprehensive 
legislation  was  called  for  to  meet  the  growing  evil.  The  body 
of  the  priests , whose  office  was  to  preside  over  and  direct  the 
exercises  of  the  religious  assemblies  in  the  various  Christian 
communities,  felt  that  they  had  also  a duty  to  watch  over  the 
morals  of  the  faithful,  which  they  could  not  negtect.  The 
mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  had  been  clearly  marked  out 
by  Christ.6  The  offending  brother  was  to  be  at  first  privately 
warned  and  kindly  reminded  of  his  duty ; if  this  did  not  suf- 
fice, the  warning  was  to  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  witnesses ; if  this  was  still  ineffectual  to  turn  him  from 
his  evil  ways,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  constituted  authori- 

1 1 )pkpa  rov  Kvpiov.  Apocal.  i.  10 ; conf.  Acts,  xx.  7 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  2.  B vmab 
ep.,*c.  xv. 

2 Hengstenberg , The  Lord’s  Day,  BrL  1852. 

8 Rom.  iv.  25 ; 1 Cor.  xv.  3,  4 ; 2 Tim.  ii.  8. 

4 Verse  7. 

5 Matt  xviii.  15-17. 
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ties  of  the  Church ; and  should  lie  prove  deaf  to  her  voice 
and  go  on  in  his  habits  of  sin,  his  case  was  looked  upon  as 
hopeless,  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as  a Heathen 
and  a Publican,  and  cut  off  from  the  community  of  Chris- 
tians. Such  was  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Apostles 
in  these  cases.  Any  person  guilty  of  grievous  sin  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Christian  community,  and  penitence  and  real 
amendment  of  life  were  the  only  conditions  on  which  he 
would  be  again  received.1  The  triple-excommunication  of  the 
Jews  formed  a precedent  for  tKe  practice  among  Christians.2 

The  integrity  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith  committed  to  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors  was  a matter  of  as  much  solici- 
tude as  the  purity  of  morals,  and  it  became  necessary  for  its 
inviolate  preservation  as  the  only  true , sound,  and  saving  doc- 
trine, to  enact  severe  penalties  against  those  who  should  at- 
tempt either  to  reject  or  corrupt  any  part  of  it.3  Hymenaeus 
and  Alexander  are  examples  of  the  exercise  of  this  severity. 

The  Apostles  to  whose  keeping  the  deposit  of  faith  had 
been  intrusted,  enjoying  the  continuous  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and,  as  a consequence,  being  infallible,  were  regarded  as 
the  true  expounders  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  Their  teach- 
ings were  received  as  the  true,  healthful,  and  sanctifying  word 
of  God,  and  therefore  holy  and  unchangeable . They,  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  what  they  taught,  insisted  on  unity  of  faith  among 
all  Christians,  and  demanded  full  obedience  to  its  precepts  and 
an  entire  acceptance  of  its  dogmas.4  Should  any  person, 

1 Cor.  v.  4 sq.,  with  2 Cor.  vi.-xi. 

*N&mely,  the  threefold  excommunication:  *1*13 — Nidui, 

Qttrem,  Shammatha.  Cf.  f Kober,  The  Ban  of  the  Church,  Tlib.  1857,  p.  1-14. 
In  the  forms  used  by  Paul  avaSepa  eoru  (Galat  i.  8 and  9;  1 Cor.  xvi.  22),  and 
‘<Lp*6t6w<u  r£  Xarov?  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1 Tim.  i.  20),  we  have  a basis  on  which  to 
huild  the  distinction  between  the  excommunicatio  minor  and  major  used  at  a 
'hier  period  in  the  Christian  Church. 

*1  Tiir  i.  20:  “ That  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme.” 

4The  following  passages  should  be  consulted:  1 Tim.  vi.  3 ; 2 Tim.  i.  12-14, 
*-3;  1 Cor.  i.  10;  Galat  i.  6-9;  Ephes.  ii.  21,  iv.  11-16;  Tit.  iii.  10;  1 Cor. 

18,  19;  2 Thess.  ii.  14,  15;  2 Pet  ii.  1,  where  the  contrast  is  strongly 
osrhed  by  the  following  expressions : aMjOeia,  Ädyof  aXijdeiaq^  vyiaivovoa  diöaaKa)ua} 
tj&wvrtf  Z6?oif  rrapad&reic,  ir apaOfjKTj'  iravrag  to  avro  'ktyeiv  b6rrj<;  ~fft  oikoS - 

0» •ap^oXoyxjvfibov  tcai  avpßißa^optvov  obparo f Xpiarov , in  opposition  to  irrpov 

of  the  ipev&tiröoToXot,  fevdodiddoKaXoi,  htpodi&aaiuiXavriq^  alpt  Hunt  and 
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ever  though  he  were  an  angel  from  Heaven,  teach  another 
doctrine  than  this,  such  a one  was  excommunicated,1  and  after 
repeated  admonitions,  to  be  reputed  a heretic  (oupe-uoz  fodpanzoc) 
and  shunned  by  all  the  faithful.1  As  an  example  of  this,  St. 
Irenaeus  relates3  that  St.  John,  meeting  the  notorious  Cer- 
inthus  at  a bath,  refused  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  The  expelling  of  a member  from  the  body  of  the  faith 
ful  was  resorted  to  only  as  a salutary  means  of  correction, 
and  conducted  in  a spirit  of  tender  charity.  “"With  the 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  we  deliver  such  a one  to  Satan,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  .” 4 
The  earnestness  and  firmness  displayed  by  the  Apostles  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their  sublime  mis- 
sion and  calling,  served  not  only  to  command  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God,  but  also  secured  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Church,  and  guaranteed  the  success  of  her  noble 
work.*  For,  as  a disposition  to  differ  from  the  received  be- 
lief of  any  religious  community  tends  to  disintegrate  the 
whole  body,  so  neither  could  the  Church,  whose  underlying 
and  vital  principle  is  the  unity  of  her  children  in  one  common 
faith,  have  escaped  the  effects  of  so  pernicious  an  influence 
had  she  permitted  it  to  take  root.* 

As  Christ  had  given  to  the  Church  the  assurance  of  Hia 


the  pernicious  influence  of  alptoeit  naX  oxtopara,  which  are  threatened  with 
av&defia  iaru. 

1 äv&depa  Itrru.  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

*Tit.  iii.  10;  2 Thess.  iii.  14;  2 Petr.  ii.  1-10.  Conf  Rom.  xvi.  17;  2 John, 
vs.  10  and  11. 

*Iren.  contr.  haer.  III.  3 and  4. 

4 1 Cor.  v.  4,  6. 

1 2 Tim.  iv.  2. 

• These  acts  of  the  Apostles  are  certainly  not  contradicted  by  passages  from 
the  2 Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  23,  and  1 Peter  v.  3:  “Not  because  we  lord  it  over  your 
faith  (ovx  bn  icvpiebo/iev ),  but  we  are  helpers  of  your  joy  (owepyol  x°P^ C 
Ifiüv) : for  in  faith  you  stand.”  Here  we  must  take  ov  n/picbeiv , which  by  Peter 
is  strengthened  into  KaraKvpteiovrec , in  the  same  sense  that  EkUus  takes  it  in 
(comment,  in  omnes  Pauli  epistolas) : non  dominari,  praeesse  cum  ostentatione, 
eaque  abuti  ad  privata  commoda.  For  the  office  of  guarding  the  purity  of  t'aith 
and  morals  exercised  by  the  Church  has  not  the  character  of  despotism,  but  ia 
an  evidence  of  maternal  care  and  pastoral  guardianship.  C£  RdscJU,  in  this 
place,  in  his  Scriptures  of  the  N.  T. 
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protection  against  the  powers  of  evil,  the  Apostles  declared 
that  the  existence  of  heresies,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
predicted  by  God  Himself,1  instead  of  harming,  would  be  a 
benefit  to  her,  serving  as  a test  of  orthodoxy,  and  showing 
who  were  and  who  were  not,  and  had  never  really  been  of  the 
Fold  of  Christ.* 

1 1 Cor.  xi.  19:  Oportet  esse  haereses!  cf.  Matt  xviiL  7. 

1 1 John  ii.  19;  c£  2 John  ▼.  9;  Lake  iL  34,  36. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HERESIES  OF  THIS  EPOCH — LABORS  OF  ST.  JOHN — CLOSE  OF  APOS- 
TOLIC AGE  (A.  D.  83-100). 

§ 58.  Heresies  Resulting  from  the  Confusion  of  Judaism  with 
Christianity. . The  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes. 

Tillemont,  T.  II.  Uilger's  Critical  Review  of  the  Heresies,  VoL  I.,  p.  97  sq. 
Hefelet  Freiburg  Eccl.  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  III.,  p.  356.  Domer , Christology,  1 
ed.,  Stuttg.  1851,  pt  I.,  p.  302-324.  •.  * * 

St.  Paul,  who  for  good  reasons  had  frequently  shown  great 
tenderness  and  consideration  to  the  Christian  converts  from 
Judaism,1  expressed  his  fear,  while  disputing  with  them  on 
different  occasions,  that  they  would  yet  render  void  all  they 
had  already  done  for  the  Christian  faith.  The  prediction 
was  unhappily  to  be  soon  verified.  /These  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, by  maintaining  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  under  certain 
restrictions,  was  of  equal  value  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
as  a source  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  implied  a doubt 
of  the  divinity  and  creative  omnipotence  of  our  Lord.*  And 
when,  as  time  went  on,  the  increasing  number  of  Pagan  con- 
verts and  the  development  of  the  generous  spirit  of  Gospel 
liberty  checked  their  aspirations  and  threatened  to  abolish 
their  peculiar  views,  they  withdrew,  about  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  altogether  from  the  Church, 
and  established  a separate  community  for  themselves.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  little  society  was  rent  by  fresh 
divisions.  Some  of  them,  professing  to  be  followers  of  Peter, 
though  themselves  observing  the  Law  of  Moses,  did  not  in- 
sist on  this  as  a condition  of  salvation ; while  the  converted 
Pharisees , more  conservative  than  their  brethren,  held  that 
the  keeping  of  the  Law  was  obligatory  alike  on  Jew  and 
Gentile  converts.  These  gave  considerable  trouble  to  the 

1 i Cor.  ix.  20 ; Acts.  xxi.  20-26,  xvi.  3. 

*Oftl.  v.  4. 
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Chnrch  at  Antioch  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and, 
still  later  on,  to  the  churches  in  Galatia  and  at  Corinth. 

The  first  formal  heresy  took  place  after  the  death  of  James, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  so-called  Petrines , passing 
over  Thebutis  on  account  of  his  known  favor  with  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Pharisees,  raised  Simeon  to  that  see. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Phar- 
isees receded  still  further  from  the  Christian  Church,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Essenes,  formed  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites , of 
whose  creed  Judaism  was  the  predominant  element. 

They  acknowledged,  in  common  with  the  Christians,  the 
dignity  of  the  office  and  sublime  mission  of  the  Messiah,  but 
likewise  held  that  Christ  was  only  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  begotten  according  to  the  flesh.  They  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law,  which,  they  said,  was 
obligatory  on  all  Christians,  and,  on  this  account,  entertained 
the  most  violent  hatred  against  St.  Paul,  whom  they  con- 
temptuously called  an  apostate.1 * * 

88.  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius,  whose  testimony  may  be  open 
to  question,  state*  that  they  claimed  to  derive  their  doctrines 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The 
origin  of  their  name  is  altogether  a matter  of  conjecture; 
whether  it  was  assumed  to  denote  their  actual  renunciation 
of  the  things  of  earth,  or  merely  a detachment  from  them  in 
spirit  (0%JV3K — Ebionim),  a profession  common  among 
primitive  Christians,  whether  as  implying  their  contempt  for 
Christ,1  or  their  attachment  to  “the  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments” of  Law,  or,  finally,  as  a designation  referring  to  an 
historical  personage  by  the  name  of  Ebion , it  is  difficult  to  say.4 

1 Iren.  contr.  haer.  I.  26 ; V.  1.  Justin.  M.  dialog,  cum  Tryphon,  c.  47 ; ///;>- 
pdyH  philoeophumena,  lib.  IV.,  V.,  and  VII. ; Epiphan.  haer.  XXX.  29.  In 
Origm,  contr.  Cels.  V.  61,  lib.  II.  at  the  beginning.  Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  III.  27, 
•nd  Tkeodoret , haereticar.  fab.  II.  1 : They  appear  not  yet  separated  from  the 
-Vflwroitt.  Conf.  Gieseler  on  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  (Stfiudlin  and 
Tachirner's  Archives  of  Church  History,  Vol.  IV.,  n.  2). 

%bth.  contr.  haer.  I.  26.  Epiphan.  haer.  XXX.  3.  Euseb.  III.  27,  points 
«U  the  nayyiXwv  kclO*  *E ßpalovc. 

*&ueb.  hist  eccl.  III.  27.  Origen.  Philocalia,  I.  17. 

4 JVrt  de  praescr.,  c.  48.  Epiphan.  haer.  XXX.  1. 
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It  seems  to  be  historically  established  that  the  Ebionites,  on 
quitting  Jerusalem,  became  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Elkessaiies ,*  the  most  advanced  school  of  the  Essenian  sects, 
and  of  which  Elksai  was  the  recognized  head. 

The  Ebionites  derived  from  the  Essenes  the  mysterious  as- 
cetic and  theosophic  doctrines  characteristic  of  their  sect,  be- 
sides a few  others  more  obscure  and  of  minor  importance. 

The  Clementine  Homilies ,2  so-called  from  having  been  attrib- 
uted Pope  Clement  I.,  owe  their  origin  to  the  sect  of  Elkes- 
saites,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  certain  they  were  not  written 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 

The  design  of  their  author  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Judaism  into  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  by  a sort  of  Essenian-Gnostic  theory, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  St. 
Paul. 

The  Nazarenes  (a  name  first  applied  to  the  early  Christians),3 
though  formerly  classed  with  the  Ebionites,  differed  from 
them,  according  to  the  testimony  of  SS.  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  Epiphanius,  in  both  name  and  doctrine.  They  were 
probably  of  the  sect  of  Petrines,  and  St.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  they  wished  to  restrict  to  Jewish  converts  the  obligation 

1 The  sect  of  the  Essenes  consisted  of  four  classes,  and  the  names  of  heretics 
mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  viz.,  Essenian®,  Sampseans,  and  Elkesseans 
(’D3  S’n  ’JD  — B’nei  cheil  k'sai — the  sons  of  the  hidden  power,  dhvaptf 
KtKafo)HfdvT})y  are  probably  the  most  advanced  of  these. 

*Ta  Kfajfihma  (ovyyoAfifiara)  or  KAj fyftevrog  tljv  Yifapov  hmSrjfduv  tajpvyfi&rm 
kiriTOfif] — an  abstract,  by  Clement,  of  the  popular  preachings  of  Peter,  i.  e.,  three 
prologues  and  twenty  homilies ; and  in  another  form  in  the  Recognitionum  (St 
dementis)  libb.  X.,  containing  the  controversies  of  Peter,  especially  with  Simon 
the  Magician,  and  the  history  of  Clement  in  search.  Both  in  Cotelerii,  Patr. 
A post.;  in  Galland.  bibl.,  T.  II.;  in  Migne , ser.  gr.,  T.  I.  and  II. ; ed.  Schweg- 
ler, Stnttg.  (1847),  1853.  Clem.  Rom.  homiliae  XX.,  nunc  primum,  integrae 
ed.  Dressel , Goetting.  1853;  de  Lagarde , Clementis  rom.  recognition  es  syriace, 
Lps.  and  Lond.  1861.  Conf.  Schliemann,  The  Clementines,  together  with  cog 
nate  writings,  and  Ebionitism,  Hamb.  1844.  Uilgenfeld , The  dementine  Re 
cognitions  and  Homilies,  exhibited  in  their  origin  and  substance,  Jena,  1848. 
Uhlhom,  The  Homilies  and  Recognitions  of  Clement  of  Rome,  exhibited  in  theif 
origin  and  substance,  Goetting.  1854;  and  in  Herzoefs  Encyclopedia,  VoL  HL, 
p.  621-625. 

8 Acts  xxiv.  6. 
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of  observing  the  Law  of  Moses.  Nor  did  they  insist  on  this 
as  essential  to  salvation,  and  hence  recognized  St.  Panl  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.1  They  also  believed  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,  supernaturally  conceived  and  born  of  Mary.’ 
“ Credunt ,”  says  St.  Jerome,  “in  Christum  Dei  Filium  in  quern 
et  nos  eredimus,”  and  hence  they  may  be  called  schismatics 
more  properly  than  heretics.  While  wishing  to  be  both  Jews 
and  Christians  at  once,  they  were  neither,  and  their  with- 
drawal from  the  Church  was  hastened  by  a prohibition  for- 
bidding them  to  approach  the  Aelia  Capitolina,  which  the 
Emperor  Adrian  had  built  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Ob- 
serving the  Law  of  Moses,  they  were  naturally  classed  with 
the  Jews,  and  accordingly  refused  admittance  into  the  new 
city. 

They  appear  to  have  derived  their  doctrines  from  a Gospel 
written  in  Syro-Chaldaic,  and,  judging  from  the  fragments 
extant,  differing  essentially  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
This  was  probably  the  Gospel  (xad1  'Eßpaiouz ) to  the  Hebrews, 
and  differed  from  that  of  the  Ebionites. 

§ 5».  Pseudo-Messiahs.  Dositheus,  Simon  Magus,  Menander, 
Cerinthus.  The  Docetae  and  Nicolaitanes 

t Sepp,  Life  of  Christ,  VoL  VII.  Jewish  Christs,  or  False  Messiahs. 

The  Church  was  obliged  from  the  very  beginning  to  sustain 
a conflict  against  both  the  arrogant  pride  of  philosophical  sys- 
tems and  the  pretentious  assumptions  of  Judaism.  The  sub- 
die and  fallacious  reasoning  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  partic- 
ularly of  Philo’s  Alexandrian-Judaic  school,*  coming  in  con- 
tact with  Christianity  and  assimilating  itself  to  revealed  dog- 
mas, had  the  effect  of  apparently  stripping  these  of  their 
divine  character.  The  disciples  of  this  school,  considering 
matter  a source  of  sin,  and  detesting  it  accordingly,  were 
obliged,  like  the  Gnostics  of  a later  day,  to  take  refuge  in 

1 Hicronym . comment  in  Jes.  ix.  1 sq. 

•Jdrm  ep.  89,  ad  Augustinum  and  Augustin,  de  haeresibus,  c.  9.  f Wirth- 
miOer,  The  Nazarenes,  Ratish.  1864. 

* Col  ms.  ii.  8;  1 Tim.  L 4,  vi.  20;  2 Tim.  iv.  3,  4;  Tit  i.  14,  iii.  9. 
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Dualism  and  Emanation.  They  were  very  active  at  Oolossae, 
Ephesus,  and  on  the  island  of  Crete . 

The  doctrines  of  Philo  spread  rapidly  from  Alexandria  to 
Palestine  and  found  many  followers  among  the  Pharisees  and 
Samaritans.  As  a proof  of  this,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Dositheus,  Simon  Magus, 
and  Menander. 

Dositheus  pretended  that  he  was  the  Prophet  announced  in 
Deuteronomy.  His  doctrines  and  moral  code  were  derived 
from  those  of  the  Sadducees  and  Essenes.  According  to 
Epiphanius,  he  accepted  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  he  said 
was  the  revealed  will  of  the  good  God.  He  taught  that  the 
world  was  eternal.  His  disciples  numbered  about  thirty, 
among  whom  was  a woman  named  Luna.1  He  died  of  famine, 
and  his  tragic  end  appears  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  pop- 
ularity. 

Simon  Magus , a native  of  Gitton , a village  in  Samaria,  at 
first  the  disciple  and  afterward  the  master  of  Dositheus,  was 
the  founder  of  a strange  and  incoherent  syncretic  system  of 
theurgy,  derived  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Jew  Philo , and 
which  became  quite  popular  in  Samaria,  his  native  country. 
He  was  baptized  by  Philip  the  Deacon,  about  a.  d.  36,  proba- 
bly in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  supernatural  gift,  which 
would  contribute  to  his  success  as  an  expert  juggler.  Put 
when  he  approached  Peter  with  a proposition  to  purchase  spir- 
itual gifts  with  money  (Simony !),  his  advances  were  indig- 
nantly repulsed  by  the  Apostle.2 

The  prevailing  superstition  at  Rome  had  prepared  u_e 
minds  of  the  people  for  the  reception  of  his  doctrine,  and 
when  he  went  there  still  later  on  in  his  career,  his  theurgical 
art  met  with  great  favor.  According  to  Justin  M.  and  Ire - 

'Euseb.  h.  e.  IV.  22;  Orig.  contr.  Cels.,  lib.  I.  and  VI.;  de  princip.  FV.  17. 
Epiphan.  haer.  XIII.  Thtodoret.  haeretic.  fab.  I.  2.  Concerning  the  dispute 
about  Deut  xviii.  18,  see  Exdog . in  Photii  bibl.,  cod.  230.  Cf.  Hilgers , Critical 
Exposition  of  Heresies,  p.  144-147. 

'Hilgers,  on  the  authority  of  Acts  viii.  8-24,  ably  defended  the  historical 
reality  of  Simon  Magus  against  Baur  (Christian  Gnosis,  *.  310).  See  the  Boob 
Periodical,  n.  21,  p.  48  s<j. 
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mus , he  was  honored  as  a god.1  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
adjust  and  harmonize  in  one  consistent  system  the  conflicting 
doctrines  ascribed  to  him  by  various  authors;  and  it  seems 
altogether  incredible  that  he  should  have  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance them  by  the  aid  of  Christianity.  The  story  goes  that, 
ambitions  of  the  honors  of  Icarus,  he  came  to  his  end  by 
drowning,  and  found  a grave  in  the  watery  deep ; while  an- 
other has  it  that,  wishing  to  rival  Christ,  he  had  himself 
buried  alive  at  Gitton,  his  native  village,  with  the  purpose 
of  rising  again  the  third  day,  but  by  some  mishap  his  plan 
miscarried,  and  he  perished  amid  all  the  horrors  of  suffoca- 
tion, thus  falling  a victim  to  his  own  imposture.1 

Simon  maintained  the  existence  of  a First  Being,  solitary  and  eternal,  infin- 
itely good  and  perfect,  yet  neither  the  creator  of  the  world  nor  the  God  of  the 
Jan,  to  whom  he  is  incomparably  superior.  Incomprehensible  and  invisible, 
be  never  manifests  himself  to  the  world,  and  dwells  in  “ Pleroma ,”  an  abode 
wither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven,  and  filled  with  immaterial  light.  He  first  begets 
Emcria,  the  mother  (xappr?rupt  ovoia , ooQia,  evpla)  of  the  world  of  spirits,  of 
*agds  and  archangels  (eons,  gods),  whose  natures  are  pure,  immutable,  and  re- 
sembling that  of  the  universal  Father.  He  has  intercourse  (ov^vyiai,  conneo 


1 According  to  Jnstin.  apolog.  I.  26,  a statue  was  raised  in  his  honor  on  the 
i»lc  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  bearing  the  inscription  “Simoni,  Sancto  Deo,"  a 
statement  repeated  by  SL  Irenaeus , Tertullian  (apolog.,  c.  13),  Euseb.  (hist 
wcL  II  13),  and  others.  When  (a.  d.  1574)  a column  was  exhumed  on  said 
island,  bearing  an  inscription  in  honor  of  the  Sabine  god,  running  thus: 
“Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  Sacrum,”  Justin  was  charged  with  haring  made  a 
mistake.  But  no  proof  has  been  furnished  for  the  identity,  taken  for  granted 
riihout  further  investigation,  of  the  statue  seen  at  Rome  and  described  by 
ioitin,  and  the  one  unearthed  subsequently.  It  would  certainly  be  very  dis- 
paraging to  the  known  ability  and  scientific  training  of  Justin  Martyr  to  sup- 
pose him  incapable  of  discriminating  between  the  wording  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions. And,  moreover,  is  there  anything  impossible  in  the  idea  that  the  two 
itataes  may  have  existed  at  Rome  at  a time  when  idolatry  was  so  rife  in  that 
eayt  Con£  Stenglein  in  the  Tübg.  Quart.  1840,  p.  425  sq. ; Kuntsmann,  Hist 
Poiit.  Periodical,  Vol.  47,  p.  538  sq. 

'Justin.  apoL  I.  26  and  56;  apol.  II.  15;  dial.  c.  Tryphone  Jud.,  c.  120;  Iren, 
■uv.  haerea.  I.  23:  Amob.  adv.  gent.  II.  7;  Constit.  Apost.  VI.  9.  Sulpil 
SeTer.  hist  sac.  II.  28.  Clement,  homil.  II.  22  sq.,  recognit  II.  7 sq.  The 
W&xtykpnn,  (rid.  p.  20,  note  1),  lib.  VI.  7-20.  Cf.  Nolle' s review  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Philosrphumena  of  Cntice  in  the  Tübg.  Quart  of  1802.  Epiphan. 
baer.  XXI.  Cf.  Uilgers,  Heresy,  p.  134-142.  Jlefele  in  the  Freibg.  Eccl.  Cy- 
clopedia, Vol  X.,  p.  154-157.  Simson,  Doctrines  of  Simon  Magus  ( lügen . 
Journal  of  Historical  Theology,  1843,  No.  3,  p.  15-77). 
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tion)  with  Ennoia,  and  six  other  beings,  called  Roots  (#£<*/),  are  bora  to  him. 
They  are  in  pairs,  Mind  and  Intelligence,  Voice  and  Name,  Ratiocination  and 
Reflection  (vovf  Kal  Mvota , <puvi]  ml  bvofia,  Xcrytafihc  nal  hv&bfjajats).  Every  suc- 
cessive conception  of  Ennoia  is  inferior  to  the  preceding,  and  to  the  angels 
lowest  in  rank,  or  least  perfect,  is  assigned  the  task  of  creating  or  rather  form- 
ing the  world.  Logos , the  most  perfect  of  the  angels,  having  usurped  the  su- 
preme government  of  the  world,  arrogates  to  himself  the  prerogatives  of  a self 
existing  and  uncreated  being,  that  he  and  his  associates  may  appear  neither  to 
have  been  created  by  nor  to  be  dependent  on  another.  He  also  refuses  to  allow 
his  mother  to  return  to  Pleroma,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
her  honor. 

Beings  to  people  the  newly-created  world  are  next  needed,  and  the  angels, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  creating,  getting  possession  of  souls,  which,  be- 
cause of  their  mother’s  fall,  are  ignorant  of  their  former  high  estate,  imprison 
them  in  bodies  of  sinful  clay  and  stifle  in  them  all  desire  of  returning  to  Ple- 
roma. The  enactment  of  the  Jewish,  and  all  other  laws,  according  to  Simon, 
with  the  duties  and  obligations  which  they  lay  upon  man,  is  the  work  of  evil 
spirits  ( äpuTTEpai  öw&peis),  inimical  to  his  weal,  interested  in  keeping  him  in 
bondage,  and  delighting  to  make  him  the  sport  of  their  capricious  envy,  “JRr- 
ery thing  is  lawful,”  said  he,  ’‘that  the  passions  and  lust  of  man  suggest” 
(Antinomy.) 

The  Supreme  Being  sends  his  Qreat  Power  {yryhhj  äbva/uc),  in  the  person  of 
Simon,  to  regain  possession  of  Ennoia,  free  her  from  her  earthly  bondage,  and 
bring  her  back  to  Pleroma.  He,  descending  through  the  various  celestial 
realms,  assumes  in  each  a character  corresponding  to  that  of  those  who  dwell 
in  these  different  abodes,  without,  however,  becoming  in  any  true  man.  He 
appears  first  among  the  Jews,  and  next  among  the  Samaritans. 

He  now  takes  Ennoia  as  his  companion,  and  asserts  that  she  is  identical  with 
both  Helen , the  famous  courtesan  of  Troy,  in  whom  she  first  appeared,  and  with 
the  Greek  Minerva,  in  whose  person  she  was  afterward  worshiped. 

The  assertion  that  Simon  regarded  himself  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  incur- 
rect.  He  claimed,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian 
school,  to  be  the  Great  and  Highest  Power  of  the  Supreme  Being ,l  who  ap- 
peared in  Judaea  as  God  the  Sont  in  Samaria  as  God  the  Father , and  among 
the  Gentiles  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost 

Claiming  to  be  the  Highest  Power  of  God,  he  assumed  to  be  superior  to  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  to  all  possible  powers  of  the  divinity,  and  styled  him- 
self accordingly  forks  (the  Eternal  and  Immutable  Being),  or  larks  twdf  (the  Im- 
mutable Son),  viug  rov  tieov  (the  Son  of  God).  Wishing,  however,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Christ , he  held  that  Jesus  suffered  only  in  appearance.  His  dis- 
ciples worshiped  him  as  Jupiter. 

It  seems  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  between  the  teachings  of  Sinum 
Magus  and  Christianity  there  is  a very  wide  margin , and  that  neither  be  nor 
his  disciples  can  be  properly  called  Christians. 

Still,  as  he  himself  had  received  baptism  and  as  many  of  the  principle«  of  his 

'A'to  viii.  10. 
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falte  lyrtem  contained  the  germ  of  what  afterward  developed  into  Gnosticism,1 
ke  has  not  unjustly  been  recognized  as  the  father  of  all  heresies.* 

Menander,  at  first  probably  the  disciple,  and  afterward,  ac- 
cording to  St  Irenaeus,  the  successor  of  Simon,3  claimed,  like 
him,  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  adopted  essentially  the  same 
system.  Following  the  theory  of  Philo,  he  maintained  that 
there  was  one  Primary  or  Supreme  Being,  hidden  and  incom- 
prehensible; that  angels  begotten  of  Ennoia  made  the  world; 
that  man,  because  of  his  contact  with  matter,  became  de- 
graded and  enslaved ; that  he  himself,  by  reason  of  an  in- 
dwelling principle  of  divinity,  was  superior  to  the  angels,  and 
that  he  had  a mission  to  free  the  world  from  their  rule.  More 
eclectic  than  Simon,  he  introduced  baptism  among  his  disci- 
ples, and  assured  those  who  received  it  that  they  would  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  perpetual  youth  and  an  exemption  from 
death. 

Cerinthus  taught  a doctrine  which,  though  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  £bionite9,  led  to  very  different  conclusions.  St. 
Irenaeus 4 asserts  positively  that  he  was  contemporary  with  the 
Apostle  St.  John,  while,  according  to  Tertullian  and  Epiph - 
mus*  he  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
It  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  place  of  his  birth  as  when  he 
lived.  All  writers  affirm  that  he  was  most  zealously  attached 


lBtppobftit  philosoph.  VI.  20,  we  read : oirroq  6t)  ko!  6 Kara  rdv  'Lipuva  pvdoc, 
W Oio Xevrivoc  raf  a$oppa$  Xaßijv,  ovdfiaoi  KaXer  6 yap  vov$  kcu  $ akfjOeia, 

'«  ml  £ut),  koi  ävOpuTTog  Kal  bad-tjala,  oi  QvaXevrtvov  alüve f,  dpoTuoyovpkvo^ 
aJ  liftuvof  if  pl^ar  vot>f,  Irrivota,  bvopa , 'hoytopb$  teal  ivSbprfOiq. — But  the 

nomenclature  of  the  Simonian  system  adopted  by  Valentine  is  now  considerably 
changed,  the  latter  making  mind  and  truth,  reason  and  life,  man  and  assembly, 
’Jtiooymous  with  the  Eons  of  the  former,  viz.,  mind  and  intelligence,  voice  and 
name,  ratiocination  and  reflection. 

'Iren,  contr.  haer.  I.  23,  Simon  Samaritanus,  ex  quo  universae  haereses  sub* 
■titernnt,  habet  hujusmodi  sectae  materiam.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  Epiphan. 
tier.  XXI.  1,  2 Ipisvoc  yiverai — Trpunj  alpeoiq.  Euseb.  h.  e.  II.  23.  Cf.  Grabe, 
«pteikgjom,  etc.,  T.  I.,  p.  305-312.  Baronii , annal  ad  a.  44,  n.  55. 

'Justin.  apoL  I.,  c.  2G  and  56 ; Iren.  adv.  haer.  I.  23,  n.  15 ; Hippolyti  philoa. 
m.  28;  Tertutt.  de  anima,  c.  50;  Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  26 ; Epiphan.  haeres.  XXII. 
*btn.  contr.  haer.  III.  3,  n.  4,  p.  177. 

%TerML  de  prmeecr.,  c.  48,  p.  252.  Epiphan . haer.  XXVIII.  1. 
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to  Judaism ,*  and  this,  together  with  some  elements  of  Chris 
tianity,  constitutes  a great  portion  of  his  confused  system. 


Like  the  Alexandrians,  he  professed  belief  in  a Supreme  Being,  having  no 
relations  with  the  visible  world;  admitted  the  principle  of  emanation;  and  as- 
serted that  the  world  was  made,  not  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  by  a power  (<fy 
piovpyds)  subordinate  to  Him,  thus  giving  a tolerably  definite  indication  of  what 
afterward  developed  into  the  Qnostic  Demiurge .*  He  further  asserted  that  it  wm 
but  an  angel  who  gave  the  Law  to  Moses;  that  Jesus  was,  as  the  Ebionites  had 
asserted,  only  a man , born  of  Joseph  and  Mary  according  to  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  nature,  and  remarkable  for  His  wisdom  and  piety ; that,  after  His  baptism, 
the  Logos  or  Word  Xpurrög,  Christ;  irvevpaOeov,  the  Spirit  of  God;  rvtipa 
aytov,  the  Holy  Ghost)  descended  upon  Him  in  the  form  of  a dove  and  filled 
His  soul;  that  He  then  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father , wrought  miracles,  and 
thus  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption ; and  that  afterward  the  Logos  or 
Word  departed  from  Jesus,  who  then  suffered  and  rose  again  simply  as  man, 
while  the  Logos,  being  entirely  spiritual , remained  impassible .* 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  Cerinthus,  entertaining  so  vulgar  a notion  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Author  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  have  so  strictly 
insisted  upon  the  observance  of  certain  portions  of  the  latter,  and  appealed  to 
the  example  of  Christ  as  a warrant  for  his  conduct.4 

He  used,  of  the  New  Testament,  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew , and  re- 
garded with  special  aversion  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

He  held  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  would  estab- 
lish a glorious  fcingdom  on  earth,  which  he  represented  as  the  millennium,  whose 
grossly  sensual  joys  were  to  be  the  reward  of  those  of  the  just 5 who  should 
first  rise  from  the  dead  with  Christ.  This  opinion,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Chiliasm*  and  which  is  based  upon  a wrong  interpretation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, chapter  xxiv.,  verses  21)  and  34,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  chapter  xx.,  verses 
2,  3,  4,  and  6,  found  favor  later  on  with  many  Christians,  and  was  embraced  by 
Papias , Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a father  of  the  apostolic  age.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, took  a more  exalted  view  of  the  millennium,  as  is  evident  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  who  speak  of  it  as  a preparation  for  the 


1 Epiphan.  haer.  XXVIII.  2.  Philastrius , de  haeresib.,  c.  36.  Cd  Paulus 
historia  Cerinthi,  J udaeochristiani  et  Judaeognostici,  Jen.  1795. 

*/ren.  contr.  haer.  I.  26,  n.  1.  A virtute  quadam  valde  separata  et  distante  I 
principalitate,  quae  est  super  universa,  etc.,  III.  11.  Epiphan.  haer.  XXV1H 
lt  vn’  äyytluv.  Cf.  Theodoret , haeret  fab.  II.  1-3. 

lIren.  and  Epiphan.  1 c. 

4 This  inconsistency  is  blamed  by  Epiphan.  haer.  XXVIII.  2. 

• According  to  the  Rom.  presbyt  Cajus  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  28,  and  Dionys 
of  Alexand.,  in  the  same  work,  VII.  25.  The  former  even  makes  Cerintha 
the  author  of  our  Apocalypse. 

*Klee,  tentamen  theologicum  de  chiliasmo,  Mogunt  1825.  Wagner%  Chilian 
in  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  Dillingen,  1849  (Programme) 
Schneider , The  Doctrine  of  Chiliasm.  Schaff h.  1859. 
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state  of  beatitude  which  was  to  be  entered  upon  at  the  second  coining  of  Christ 
and  after  the  general  judgment.1 * 


Filially,  the  doctrine  of  the  Docetae  began  at  this  time  to 
come  into  notice.  They  asserted  that  all  corporeal  things 
were  only  apparently  so,  and,  while  being  fully  in  accord  with 
the  system  of  Philo  of  Alexandria,  who  regarded  matter  as 
the  root  of  all  evil,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Ebionitcs. 

This  belief,  so  thoroughly  erroneous,  was  founded  on  an- 
other equally  so,  viz.,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
absence  of  sin  in  Christ  with  the  fact  of  llis  existence  in  a 
corporeal  body,  and  hence  both  Simon  Magus  and  Cerinthus 
denied  that  the  divine  Logos  or  Word  had  truly  taken  upon 
Himself  a human  nature. 

The  Apostle  St.  John,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  a doc- 
tiine  which  threatened  to  reduce  the  history  of  Jesus  to  the 
level  of  a fantastic  fable,  set  himself  to  the  work  of  refuting 
it,  which  he  did  with  much  vehemence  and  power;  and  the 
refutation  of  the  Docetae , who  held  the  same  belief,  forms  the 
principal  subject  of  the  Apostolic  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius .* 
St.  Irenaeus  informs  us  that  the  belief  of  the  Nicolaitanes 3 
was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Gnos- 
tic», but  that  they  might  surround  it  with  some  sort  of  dignity 
they  claimed  to  have  derived  it  from  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven 
Deacons. 

They  are  charged  in  the  Apocalypse  ii.  6, 14, 16,  with  being 
idolators  and  fornicators,  and  were  sometimes  confounded 

lIren.  contr.  haer.  V.  33,  34.  Cf.  Massuet.  in  his  edition  of  Irenaeus,  p.  206 
sq.,  and  the  closing  remarks. 

* I John  i.  1-3,  iv.  2;  2 John  v.  7.  Ignat  ep.  ad  Ephes.,  c.  7-18;  ad  Smyrn., 

1-8;  ad  Trallian,  c.  9.  In  his  ep.  ad  Smyrn.,  c.  2,  we  read:  uonep  amorol 
r.vf£  TJryuvonr  to  doKtiv  airrov  izeKanrdkvai,  avrol  to  öokcIv  bvreg  1 — Some  infidels  say 
He  (Christ)  suffered  only  apparently,  but  those  who  say  so  are  themselves  the 
% ictims  of  their  imagination. 

*Iren.  contr.  haeres.  I.  26,  III.  11.  Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom.  II.  20,  III.  4. 
Euscb.  h.  e.  III.  29.  Cf.  Watch , History  of  Heretics,  Vol.  I.,  p.  IG7  sq.  Lob. 
Lange t The  Christianized  Jews,  the  Ebionites,  and  Nicolaitanes  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Times.  Lps.  1828.  Zeller , Theolog.  Report  of  1842,  p.  713  sq. 

VOL.  I — 15 
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with  the  j Balaamites,1  of  whose  name,  it  appears,  “Nicolai- 
taues”  is  a Greek  translation.2  They  were  also  accused  of  eat- 
ing the  meat  oflered  to  idols  and  leading  very  loose  and  dis- 
solute lives. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  a sect  whose  members  also 
referred  to  Nicolas  the  Deacon  as  their  founder,  and  claimed 
to  find  a sanction  for  their  licentious  practices  in  the  words 
attributed  to  him,  “Every  one  ought  to  abuse  his  flesh“ 
(zapa-ftnjG&ajt  tjj  oapxi  du).  He  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  these  words,  and  which 
seem  in  perfect  keeping  with  so  sensual  a doctrine.  It  is  tnal 
Nicolas,  having  a beautiful  wife  and  being  reproached  by  the 
Apostles  with  jealousy,  conducted  her  into  their  midst  and 
oflered  her  to  any  one  of  them  who  wished  to  marry  her.3 

§ 60.  St.  John  the  Apostle.  His  Conflicts  with  the  Heretics. 

Tillemont , T.  I.  Saint  Jean  ApAtre  et  Evangrfliste,  art  1-12.  Hug,  Introd. 
to  the  N.  T.,  pt  II.  Adalbert  Maier , Introd.  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  N.  X, 
p.  121  et  sq. 

The  Well-beloved  Disciple,  who  had  enjoyed  the  holy 
privilege  of  reclining  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  took  iv 
with  his  eagle  glance  all  the  momentous  events,  both  favora 
ble  and  adverse,  that  had  taken  place  up  to  his  time.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  after  speaking  of  the  part  he  took  ir 
the  labors  of  the  Apostles  in  and  about  Jerusalem  ant 
throughout  Samaria,  make  no  further  mention  of  him ; bu 
tradition  is  unanimous  in  representing  him  as  having,  late 
on,  quitted  Jerusalem  and  gone  to  Ephesus ,4  there  to  continw 
and  extend  the  work  begun  by  St.  Paul,  and  it  may  be  takei 

VApoc.  ii.  14  and  20;  2 Peter  ii.  15;  Ep.  of  Jude,  verses  4,  8,  11,  19. 

* Dy  vitcav  rdv  \abvy  to  surpass  the  people  in  religious  knowledge. 

•Cf.  Colder . in  the  constitutt.  Apostolor.  VI.  6.  Later  information  may  b 
obtained  from  Cassian,  coll.  25,  16.  Epiphan.  haer.  XXV.  Philos  tr.,  c.  X 
Augustin,  de  haeresib.,  c.  5.  This  whole  story  is  qualified  by  John  H.  Bho 
as  “incredible.”  Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  etc.,  art  Nicolaitanes , Lippi  ncott 
Co.,  Pliila.,  and  Rivingstons,  London,  1874.  (Tr.) 

4 Clement  of  Alexandr.  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  23.  Iren,  contr.  haer.  III.  1,  ai 
Origen  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  1. 
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for  granted  that  he  was  equally  vigilant  and  active  in  watch- 
ing over  the  six  communities  of  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira, 
Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  mentioned  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  ch.  ii.  andiii. 

No  fact  of  history  is  either  better  known  or  better  estab- 
lished than  his  1 anishment  to  the  island  of  Patmos ,*  though 
the  date  of  the  event  is  not  certain,  but  it  probably  took  place 
either  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Claudius,  or  Nero.  It  is 
said  that  previous  to  his  banishment  he  was  plunged  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil  before  the  Latin  Gate  (ante  Portam 
Latinam ),  and  came  out  uninjured.* 

The  Apostle,  who  was,  above  all  others,  conspicuous  for  his 
great  purity  of  soul,  serene  quiet  of  mind,  and  depth  of 
knowledge,  had  been  destined  by  Almighty  God  to  evangelize 
those  very  countries  in  which  the  sects  of  the  Ebionites,  the 
Docetae,  and  the  Cerinthians  were  doing  the  greatest  harm. 
It  was  an  inestimable  benefit  for  the  primitive  Church  to 
possess  a champion  like  St.  John,  who,  by  his  apostolic  au- 
thority, his  single-minded  and  earnest  zeal,  and  his  exalted 
genius,  was  adequate  to  the  task  of  defending  the  true  nature 
of  Christ.  His  labors  had  a special  blessing,  for  they  endured 
after  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  numerous  disci- 
ples whom  he  had  gathered  about  him.3  Such  were  Papias , 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Poly  carp  of  Smyrna,  bishops  and 
martyrs,  who,  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  Christian  char- 
ity, became  the  watchful  guardians  and  zealous  defenders  of 
the  faith  at  a time  when  men  were  striving  to  introduce  dan 
gerous  innovations.  It  was  not  by  word  of  mouth  alone  that 
St.  John  refuted  the  Ebionites,  Nicolaitanes,  and  Cerinthians. 
He  also  committed  his  arguments  to  writing  in  that  sublime 

*Apoc.  i.  9.  Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  18,  20.  Tert  de  praescr.,  c.  36.  Epiphan. 
hier.  LI.  33.  Von  Schubert , Travels  in  the  East,  Erlangen,  1838  aq.,  Yol.  III., 
p.  427  sq.,  writes : “ Even  at  this  day  all  the  inhabitants  of  Patmos  are  Chris- 
tians, a fact  which  reflects  great  credit  on  them,  when  compared  with  other 
Christian  communities ; and  they  still  cherish  with  filial  love  the  memory  of 
fair  Apostle  and  his  stay  among  them,  and  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  storj 
vf  his  exile  and  the  circumstances  that  preceded  it” 

’According  to  Hieronymus,  commentar.  in  Matt,  c.  xx. 

%h*n.  coatr.  haer.  IL  22,  p.  148.  EuseV  h.  e.  V.  20. 
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Gospel  so  replete  with  richness  and  depth  of  though^  and 
which,  like  his  first  epistle,  is  the  very  model  of  profound 
contemplation  and  the  expression  of  true  mysticism  (ebaffi- 
huv  nvtufmTixbv,  the  spiritual  Gospel).  An  ancient  account 
says  that  he  combated  the  Ebionites , Cerinthians , and  the  A7- 
colaitanes.1  We  shall,  however,  look  in  vain  through  the 
writings  of  St.  John  for  an  open  attack  upon  heretics,  his 
object  having  been  to  refute  error,  not  so  much  by  contro- 
verting false  principles  as  by  clearly  expounding  the  truth, 
and  thus  directly  establishing  positive  doctrine.*  Thus  view- 
ing the  subject  in  an  historical  light,  as  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Gospel,  he  triumphantly  refutes  a host  of  errors,  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  on.  He  makes  the  Logos , 
or  Word,  who  manifests  Himself  in  Creation  and  Redemp- 
tion,3 and  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without  whom 
nothing  was  made,  a Being  neither  purely  human,  as  the 
Ebionites  asserted,  nor  inferior  to  the  Supreme  God,  as  the 
Cerinthians  affirmed,  but  a God  coeternal  and  consubstart:al 
with  the  Father.4  He  taught  that  this  Word  did  not  descend 
upon  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His  baptism,  but  had  already 
assumed  in  true  sense  a body  of  flesh  (<rd/>£),5  and  that,  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  the  Cerinthians  and  the  Docetae, 
the  Word  became  man  ; that  John  the  Baptist  was  only  man, 
and  not  the  Light  of  the  World;  that  he  was  not  the  true 

lIren.  contr.  haer.  III.  11,  n.  1. 

* Neander  very  pointedly  remarks:  “His  polemics  is  of  a positive  char- 
acter, so  much  so  that  he  bears  testimony  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul  to 
what  he  considers  the  foundation  of  salvation  as  certain  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt,  and,  on  many  occasions , rejects  with  supreme  aversion  everything  con- 
trary to  it,  without  troubling  himself  about  entering  into  a lengthy  refutation 
of  such  errors.”  History  of  the  Foundation  and  Guidance  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  pt.  II.,  p.  483.  St  Ignatius,  the  pupil  of  St  John,  fol- 
lowed his  method  of  disputation.  Cf.  ep.  ad  Smyrn.,  c.  5,  rd  6k  Myara  avr£n>} 
bvra  &7u<j7at  ovk  fioi  eyypArpat.  I have  not  chosen  to  write  down  their  names, 
since  these  are  not  well  authenticated. 

8 Concerning  the  Logos  of  St.  John  and  the  difference  between  it  and  tliat 
fabricated  by  Philo,  see  Dö  länger , The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  p.  843.  Stande* 
maier , Genius  of  Christianity,  Vol.  I.,  p.  440-463.  f Lutterbeck,  Doctrinal  Sys- 
tems of  the  N.  T.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  26?  sq.  Freibg.  Eccl.  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  VI.,  p. 
675-581.  Herzog's  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  591  aq. 

4 John  i.  1-3. 

ftJohn  i.  14. 
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Light,  as  his  disciples  maintained,  but  that  his  office  had  been 
simply  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light  that  became  visible 
through  the  Incarnation;1 * *  that  the  Mosaic  Law  was  not,  as 
the  Judaizing  Christians  taught,  a means  of  obtaining  the 
fellowship  of  the  Word  or  of  becoming  of  the  children  of 
God ; and  that  faith  in  the  mission  of  Christ,*  through  the 
grace  and  truth 3 that  came  into  the  world  when  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  are  the  only  conditions  to  the  enjoyment  of  these 
gracious  privileges. 

St.  John,  with  a vision  equally  penetrating  and  far-reaching, 
and  a flight  of  thought  equally  majestic,  foretells,  in  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  the  Apocalypse , the  future  destiny  of  the 
Church,  and  predicts  that,  though  tossed  to  and  fro  amid  the 
violence  of  revolutions,  she  will  survive  them  all,  and  endure 
until  the  day  of  final  victory,  when  she  will  be  transformed 
into  a celestial  city.  Some  persons  have  been  led  into  all 
manner  of  absurdities4  by  attempting  to  interpret  certain 
images  and  visions  of  this  book  in  a sense  which  would  make 
them  applicable  to  particular  persons , periods,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Church. 

The  Apostolic  zeal  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  epistles  of  St.  John  did  not  cool  as  youth  departed, 
but  rather  grew  more  ardent  as  years  went  on.  Clement  of 
Alexandria*  relates  that,  heedless  of  all  danger,  he  on  oije  oc- 
casion followed  a party  of  brigands  into  a lonely  retreat,  and 
brought  back  one  of  their  number  whom  he  had  known  and 
tenderly  loved  as  a youth,  and  restored  him  again  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Inspired  with  the  same  burning  zeal, 
though  no  longer  able  to  engage  in  active  missionary  duty, 
be  gathered  his  people  about  him,  and  constantly  repeated 


1 John  i.  0-8. 

*John  L 12. 

'John  i.  17. 

*Bug , Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  pt.  II.  ^ Maier t Introd.  to  N.  T.,  p.  438- 
476.  f Stem,  Commentary  on  the  Apoc.  of  St  John,  Schaff h.  1854.  Bossuet , 
too,  interpreted  this  mysterious  book.  Cf.  Boost , Explanation  of  St.  John’s 
Apoc.,  Darmst-  1835.  (He  finds  in  the  Apocalypse  the  contents  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.) 

the  work  r/f  6 <nj£6fievos  nXoivtoc,  c.  42. — What  rich  man  will  he  saved. 
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these  words,  which  embody  the  very  soul  of  a spiritual  life, 
*My  children , love  one  another .” 1 * * 

Many  began  to  see  in  the  extreme  old  age  of  St.  John  the 
fulfillment  of  the  report  that  had  gone  “abroad  among  the 
brethren,  that  that  disciple  dieth  not,”*  when,  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  Apostle,  filled  with  joy  because  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
and  surrounded  by  those  dearest  to  him,  peacefully  and  tran- 
quilly gave  back  his  pure  soul  to  God  (a.  d.  100).* 

§ 61.  Summary  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles — Their  Mode 

of  Teaching . 

Dd'llinger  treats  the  subject  at  length  in  his  work  entitled  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  p.  142-290. 

The  Apostles,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  “ Go 
and  teach  all  nations,”  began  their  work  by  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  three  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christ:  .n 
religion  : the  Incarnation 4 5 6 of  the  Son  of  God,  His  Death  and 
Resurrection*  to  which  they  added  instructions  on  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  in  God , penance  for  sin,  and  justification  by  faith  * 
and  gave  explanations  of  baptism  conferred  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,7  and  of 
the  meaning  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  ^KJiey  followed  these 
up  with  a clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  relative  to  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,8  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  final  judg- 
ment.9 In  these  doctrines  were  essentially  and  formally  con- 
tained all  the  articles  of  belief  embodied  in  the  Symbol  of 
Faith , known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  which,  based  upoo 
apostolic  tradition,10  was  given  to  the  world  at  a later  date. 

1 Hieronym.  comment,  ad  Galat  (Opp.  ed.  Martianay,  T.  III.,  p.  314.) 

•John  xxi.  22  sq. 

*Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  1,  31.  Hieronym.  de  viris  illustr.,  c.  9. 

41  John  iv.  2,  3 

51  Cor.  xv.  3,  4,  and  12-14;  Rom.  iv.  25. 

6 Gal.  iii.  8,  9 ; Rom.  iii.  28. 

TMatt  xxviii.  19. 

•Jas.  v.  16;  1 John  i.  9. 

•Heb.  vi.  1,2. 

10 One  of  the  oldest  reads  thus,  according  to  Roman  form:  Credo  in  Deom 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity , so  explicitly  set  forth  in  the 
form  for  baptism,  though  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  an  econ- 
omy, or  as  showing  how  man’s  salvation  is  due  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is,  neverthe- 
less, based  on  the  essential  relations  which  the  unity  of  sub- 
stance in  the  three  divine  persons  of  the  Trinity  necessarily 
implies,/  Hence,  it  is  constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  the  Apostles  speak  simply  of  the  Lord  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  dispensing  grace,  they  understand  by  this  form  of 
expression  the  united  power  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Apostles  is 
evident  from  many  passages  of  their  writings.  St.  Peter,  for 
instance,  in  his  first  epistle,  connects  the  three  persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  with  the  economy  of  grace:1  “To  the 
strangers  . . elect  according  to  the  preknowledge  of  God  the 
Father , unto  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit , unto  the  obedi- 
ence and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ”  Again  : 
St  Paul*  speaks  of  the  “ grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  charity  of  God  (the  Father),  and  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  same  Apostle,  in  another  place,8  in 
making  mention  of  the  diversity  of  graces  communicated  by 
the  Spirit , the  diversity  of  ministries  conferred  by  the  Sony 
and  the  diversity  of  operations  proceeding  from  the  Father , 
is  careful  to  add  that  the  “ same  God  worketh  all  in  all.” 
Justification  is  also  represented  as  the  effect  of  a Father’s  love, 
who,  to  give  proof  of  it,  sent  His  Son,  who  in  turn  became 
incarnate  and  satisfied  for  the  6ins  of  the  world,  and  made 
man’s  justification  possible  through  the  Hvdy  Ghost.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  method  followed  by  St.  Paul  in 

P&trem  omnipotentem,  et  in  Jesum  Christum  Filium  ejus  unicum  Dominum 
nostrum,  qni  natus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  et  (ex)  Maria  Virgine,  sub  Pontio 
PHaio  crocifirus  et  sepultus,  tertia  die  resurrexit  a mortuis,  ascendit  in  coelum, 
sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris,  inde  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Et  in 
Spiritnm  Sanctum;  Sanctum  Ecclesiam;  Remissionen!  peccatorum;  Camis 
resurrectionem.  To  this  was  added,  by  the  formulary  of  the  Church  of  Ravenna , 
Vitam  aetemam,  and  the  Spanish  form,  Amen.  Cf.  Deminger,  enchiridion 
tyrabolorum,  etc.,  p.  1-8. 

>1  Petri.  2. 

*2  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

* I Gor.  xü.  44. 
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expounding  Christian  doctrine  is  superior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  other  Apostles  in  clearness  of  arrangement  and  thorough- 
ness of  handling. 

The  Gospels  and  various  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  were 
written  with  the  purpose  of  giving  permanence  and  vitality 
to  their  oral  instructions,1 2  for  such  are  easily  forgotten,  and 
their  injunctions,  unless  constantly  brought  before  the  mind, 
would  have  been  soon  neglected. 

The  different  forms  under  which  the  same  truths  are  put 
forward  afford  examples  of  the  three  distinct  types  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  and  supply  an  inexhaustible  source  from  which 
Christian  theologians  of  every  age  have  drawn  materials  for 
scientific  demonstration.*  The  first  three  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles  of  SS.  James  and  Peter  are  specimens  of  the  historical 
or  practical  and  positive  type.  The  writings  of  St.  Paul  are 
examples  of  the  dialectical  method ; while  St.  John,  as  studied 
in  his  Gospel,  is  the  best  representative  of  a contemplative  life. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers , namely,  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  the  Apostles,  abundantly  show  that,  while 
preserving  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  latter,  every 
effort  was  made  to  give  the  widest  extension  to  their  doc- 
trines. In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles  of  Barnabas;  the  two  epistles  of  Clement , Bishop  of 
Rome,  to  the  Corinthians;  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  (fl07  or  114),  to  various  Christian  com- 
munities and  to  Polycarp ; the  epistle  of  Polycarp , Bishop  of 
Smyrna  (f  168),  to  the  Philippians ; and  the  epistle  to  Diognetus , 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  The  Explanations  of  our 
Lord's  Discourses  (ifypjaec c),  of  which  only  a few  fragments 
are  extant,  written  by  Papias , Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the 
work  of  Hermas , known  as  the  Pastor,  under  the  various 

1 Cf.  2 Thess.  ii.  14;  1 Cor.  xi.  2;  2 Tim.  i.  13,  14,  ii.  2,  with  John  xx.  30,  and 

2 John  v.  12.  Concerning  the  object  of  the  composition  of  St.  Matthew' 9 Go* 
pel , Euseb.  h.  e.  iii.  24,  writes  as  follows : “ Matthew,  who  had  originally  taught 
among  the  Hebrews,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure  to  carry  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  also  to  others,  composed  his  Gospel  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  about  to  part,  that  thus  might  be  supplied  the  want  of 
further  instruction  during  his  absence.” 

* \ Lutterbeck,  Doctrinal  Systems  of  N.  T.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  138  aq. 
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headings  Visiones , Mandata , et  Similitudines , first  appeared  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  author  of  the  Pastor  should  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  person  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.1 

CLOSE  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

“With  St  John,”  says  Card.  Rauscher,2  “ends  our  connec- 
tion with  the  Apostles  and  their  times.  The  Lord  is  always 
merciful  and  the  elect  are  continually  receiving  evidences  of 
His  grace  and  power ; hut  He  no  longer  gives  to  the  world 
tokens  of  His  gracious  presence  by  numerous  miracles,  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church,  and  among  those  who  had  en- 
joyed the  fellowship  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God, 
and  who  went  from  His  presence  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel — a doctrine  that  baffles  human  prudence  and  con- 
founds the  worldly  wise ; whose  mysteries  humble  our  pride, 
ml  whose  teachings  enjoin  self-restraint;  a doctrine  that  in- 
spires the  generous  purpose  of  setting  at  naught  all  worldly 
goods  and  ambitious  hopes;  makes  self-denial  a duty,  and 
warns  the  faithful  that  though  persecution  will  certainly  be 
their  portion,  so  also  will  joys  unseen ; a doctrine  preached 
by  men,  eminent  neither  for  literary  culture  nor  scientific  at- 
tainments, and  whose  wonders  were  first  heard  from  the  lips 
of  a few  despised  Galileans.  Behold  what  follows  : The  Jew, 
proud  of  his  title  of  son  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah,  humbles  him- 
self and  puts  aside  his  ambitious  hopes ; the  Greek  forsakes 
the  splendid  colonnades  of  the  Porch  and  the  pleasant  shades 
of  the  Academy,  and  becomes  a disciple  of  the  Galilean ; the 
Roman  forgets  the  glories  of  his  proud  Capital,  and  bows  in 
reverence  to  the  Cross ; and  the  Pagan  abandons  his  idols, 
and  cheerfully  embraces  a life  of  self-restraint,  patience,  and 
penance.  From  East  to  West,  from  Ctesiphon,  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  to  Rome,  all  are  become  one  people.” 

1 Rom.  xtL  24.  Pat  rum  Apostolicor.  opera  ed.  Cotelerius , Paris,  1672;  repe* 
tita  eura  Cterici , Antv.  1724,  2 T.  fol  ed  Hefele  (ed.  IV.),  Tubg.  1865,  cd. 
Drasd,  Lpa.  (1867),  18G3. 

*Ck  H.,  VoL  I.,  p.  236. 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  these  events  the  hand 
of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

There  is  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Qod  that,  through  His 
pro videntiar  care,  the  Church’s  constitution  and  doctrine , wor- 
ship and  discipline , have  been  preserved  in  all  the  purity  and 
integrity  in  which  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Apostles, 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  first  pro- 
claimed its  great  truths  to  the  world.  But  they  did  not 
stop  with  simply  announcing  to  man  the  truths  of  salvation. 
They  also  indicated  the  method  to  be  followed  in  order  to 
pursue  the  study  of  theology  with  both  safety  and  scientific 
accuracy. 

Many  writings  not  enumerated  in  the  canons  of  the  N.  T.,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Apostles,  and  containing  many  references  to  them,  have  come  to 
light  since  their  day.  They  are  evidently  based  on  rumor,  and,  by  a species  of 
fraus  pia , ascribed  to  the  Apostles  that  they  might  acquire  a greater  influ- 
ence and  a more  extended  circulation.  Cf.  Fabric,  cod.  apocryph.,  etc.  See 
also  note  4,  page  163,  } 42,  and  Ruttenstock , Institutiones  H.  E.,  T.  I.,  p.  161- 
169.  The  so-called  Canones  (85),  Consitutiones  (libri  VIII.),  and  the  Symbo* 
lum  Apostolorum  have  each  a specific  value.  The  first  two  works  were  evi- 
dently written,  probably  in  Syria,  between  the  second  and  the  fourth  century, 
and  contain  important  information  relative  to  the  constitution,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Cf.  Tillemont , T.  II.,  p.  164-166.  Natal.  Alexander , 
H.  E.  Saec.  I.,  diss.  18,  T.  IV.,  p.  407  sq.  Also  the  remarkable  criticism  of 
Drey:  Late  Investigations  of  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles, 
Tueb.  1832.  It  had  been  preceded  by  many  works  bearing  on  the  same  subject, 
such  as  Beveridge's  Remarks  on  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Cod. 
Canon.  Ecclesiae  Primit  vindicatus  et  illustratus,  Lond.  1678,  4to. 

It  is  an  ancient  belief  that  the  Apostles,  before  setting  out  to  evangelize  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  allotted  to  eacn,  had  come  together,  and  after  serious 
thought  (ovfißoty)  composed  the  short  symbol  of  faith , known  as  the  Symbol  of 
the  Apostles , which  should  serve  them  as  a rule  for  teaching  and  be  a guide  to 
the  faith  of  the  people.  Rufinus  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  opinion  in  his 
Exposit.  Symb.  Apostol.,  and  Homil.  de  Symb.  The  latter  has  been  attributed 
to  St.  Augustine.  Cf.  Fabric .,  T.  III.,  p.  339  sq.  The  legend  is  also  defended 
by  Natal  Alex.  H.  E.  Saec.  1.,  diss.  12  (T.1V.,  p.  299-311);  by  the  BoUand. 
Act.  Sanct.  ad  diem  15.  Julii ; and  still  later  by  Meyers , De  Symb.  Apost.  Titulo, 
Origine,  et  de  Antiquissimis  Eccles.  Temporibus  Auctoritate,  Trev.  1849. 
Tillemont  rejects  it,  T.  I.,  p.  397  sq.,  also  p.  649  sq. ; du  Pin  and  others  do 
the  same. 

There  is  a strong  reason  for  not  giving  credence  to  the  legend  in  the  fact  that 
the  event  out  of  which  it  grew  was  r.ot  mentioned  for  some  centuries  after  the 
time  when  the  alleged  meeting  of  the  Apostles  took  place. 

Again,  the  various  forms  into  which  it  has  been  cast,  and  the  style  of  Corn- 
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position  are  so  peculiar,  when  compared  with  other  apostolic  writings,  that  they 
are  strong  evidence  against  its  authenticity.  But  though  not  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  Apostles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  the  same 
Symbolum  Fidei  as  that  which  they  agreed  should  serve  them  as  a guide  in 
their  work  of  conversion.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a short  Symbol  of 
Faith  was  in  early  times  taught  to  the  faithful,  and  afterward  written  down, 
probably  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  when,  owing  to  the  inci  easing 
number  of  heresies,  and  the  necessity  of  openly  denying  them,  it  had  been  ex- 
tended to  a considerable  length. 
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EXTERIOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  L 

I.  PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  II.  PERSECUTIONS  AGAIN6T  THI 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

I.  Fabricii , salutaris  lux,  etc.  Mamachii , originura  et  antiquitatum,  lib.  II-  (de 
origine  et  propagation  religionis  Chriatianae).  Le  Quien , Oriens  Christianua, 
Paris,  1740,  3 v.  f.  Wiltsch,  Manual  of  ecclesiastical  geogr.  and  statistics,  VoL 
I.,  pp.  32  sq.  *Gams , Series  Episcoporum  Eccl.  Cath.,  etc.,  or  Catalogue  of 
the  bishops  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  length  of  their  episcopate,  Rads- 
bon,  1873.  (Tr.) 


§ 62.  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Asiu. 

Christianity  spread  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  particular  churches  grew  in  number  and  importance. 
Either  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  churches  already  es- 
tablished, or  to  set  up  new  ones,  became  the  engrossing  care 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  were  soon 
visible,  not  only  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  also  in  lands  never  subject  to  its  authority, 
The  disasters  consequent  upon  incessant  wars  were  providen- 
tially made  to  contribute  to  the  spread  of  the  religion  of  peace 
The  armies  that  invaded  the  Roman  empire  left  behind  them 
numbers  of  captives.  These  soldiers,  during  their  captivity 
heard  incessantly  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  by  comparing 
their  own  condition  with  what  they  saw  round  about  them 
learned  to  appreciate  the  civilizing  influences  and  blessing 
of  Christianity,  and  once  set  at  liberty,  they  became  its  apos 
ties  among  their  barbarian  countrymen.  The  growth  of  tin 
Church  from  this  time  onward  till  the  fourth  century  is  du 
principally  to  the  exertions  of  bishops,  as,  for  example,  in  th 
(236) 
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case  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus>  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea, 
who,  on  coming  into  possession  of  his  diocese,  found  there 
only  seventeen  Christians,  and  at  his  death  left  unconverted 
only  seventeen  heathens. 

Though  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  weakened,  it  did  not  en- 
tirely extinguish  the  feelings  of  attachment  with  which  the 
Jews  of  Asia  regarded  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  hence,  when  the 
city  was  rebuilt,  the  Christians  who  had  gone  out  from  it 
previously  to  its  destruction,  again  returned,  accompanied  by 
Simeon , their  bishop.  The  thirteen  bishops,  who,  between 
this  time  and  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  successively  followed 
Simeon,  were  of  Jewish  birth,  and  the  communities  over 
which  they  presided  continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  Law. 

When,  however,  the  notorious  Bar  Cochba  (i.  e.,  Son  of  the 
Star),1 *  calling  himself  the  Messiah,  and  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  venerated  Rabbi  Akiba , had  excited  the  Jews  to  rebel- 
lion, during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  whole  of  Palestine  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  community  of  Christian  Jews  at  Jerusa- 
lem driven  out  of  the  city.* 

The  exiles  took  refuge  with  the  Christians  of  Pagan  de- 
scent living  at  Aelia  Capitolina , a city  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  built  by  and  named  after  Aelius  Hadrianus , and  of 
which  Marky  a man  of  Gentile  birth,  was  bishop. 

The  church  of  Caesarea  (Stratonis),  in  Palestine,  was  still 
more  important  than  that  of  Aelia;  but  the  Church  of  An - 
tiochy  of  which  St.  Peter  and  Ecodius  had  been  bishops,  and 
to  which  a fresh  glory  had  been  added  by  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Ignatius  (j  107  or  114),  the  second  successor  to  St.  Peter,3 
was  always  regarded  as  the  most  influential  Church  of  the 
East.  Syria  also  contained  flourishing  churches,  such  as  those 
of  Seleucia,  Beroea,  Apamea,  Hierapolis,  Cyrus,  and  Samos- 
ata;  while  Phoenicia  numbered,  besides  the  Church  of  Tyr) 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  those  of  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  Berytus, 
Tripolis,  and  Byblos.  Ephesus  and  Smyrna  were  the  most 
prominent  Christian  communities  of  Asia  Minor y and  in 


1 Numb.  xxiv.  17. 

tMiinUr,  the  Jewish  war  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  Lps.  1821. 

lEusrb.  hist.  reel.  III.  !»(i. 
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Phrygia  those  of  Laodicea,  Colossae,  and  HLrapolis,  to  whien 
later  on  was  added  that  of  Synnada,  a city  that  afterward 
became  the  metropolis  of  East  Phrygia  ( Phrygia  Salutaris). 
The  Proconsul  Pliny  complained,  about  a.  d.  106,  that  the 
superstition  called  Christianity  was  rapidly  spreading  through 
Bithynia,  and  the  churches  established  in  Nicomediaf  at  Apol- 
lonias, Prusa,  Hellenopolis,  Caesarea,  and  Adrianople,  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  his  complaint  was  well  founded.  The 
Church  Caesarea  (Mazaca),  in  Cappadocia , of  which  the  cele- 
brated Firmilian  became  bishop  a.  d.  233,  was  in  a very  flourish- 
ing condition ; and  in  Pont  us  there  were  the  churches  of  Sinope 
and  Neo-Caesarea,  of  the  latter  of  which  the  famous  Gregory 
Thaumaturgas  was  consecrated  bishop  by  the  neighboring 
bishop  of  Amasia,  and  he  in  turn  consecrated  Alexander  the 
Philosopher,  bishop  of  Comana.  Even  the  distant  Trapczuut 
possessed  a Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
A Christian  Church  was  founded  a.  d.  288  at  Edessa , the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Osroene,  and  we  meet  at  an  early  period 
churches  at  Amida,  Nisibis,  and  Cascar,  in  Mesopotamia . 

St.  Denys  of  Alexandria  wrote  a letter  on  penance1  to  the 
Christians  of  Roman  Armenia , and  during  the  second  and 
third  centuries  we  find  mention  of  churches  at  Sebaste,  Meli- 
tene,  and  other  places.  Maris,  said  to  be  a disciple  of  St. 
Thaddeus,  was  bishop  of  Seleucia,  a city  situated  on  the  Tigris 
in  Chaldea , and  which,  always  important  because  of  its  rela- 
tions with  Ciesiphon , became  still  later  a nursery  from  whence 
the  faith  was  carried  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  occu- 
pying the  territory  afterward  known  as  Persia.  Pantaenus% 
the  head  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  labored 
energetically  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  in  India 
(Arabia  Felix?).2  The  seed  sown  by  St.  Paul3  in  Arabia  bore 

1 In  Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  VI.  46. 

1 Happy  Arabia  (Yemen),  because  Philostorg.  hist  eccl.  II.  6,  calls  the  Ho- 
merites  and  Zabeans  Indians , and  Si.  Jerome , de  viris  illustr.,  c.  36,  relates 
that  Pantaenus  found  amongst  them  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which,  it  is 
said,  they  had  received  from  St.  Bartholomew,  whose  Apostolic  labors  in  Happy 
Arabia  are  an  established  fact.  Conf.  Tillemont , T.  I. ; Mosheim , comment,  de 
rebus  Christ  ante  Constant.  M.,  p.  206.  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  10,  and  VI.  19.  Gil - 
dcmeisler , scriptor.  Arabum  dc  rebus  Indicis  loci  etopuscula  inedita,  Bonnae, 

8 Galat  i.  17. 
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fruit  a hundred-fold,  for  one  of  the  Emirs  of  that  country 
(> fro-jfiswz  tjj-  'Apaßtaz)  sent  a request  to  Origen , asking  him 
for  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  the  latter 
gladly  acceded. 

There  was  a bishopric  at  Bostra  at  a very  early  date,  and  at 
many  other  places  in  Arabia  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.1 * *  The  Christians  were  tolerably  numerous  in  Persia 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  where  a spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Romans,  who  persecuted  the  Persians,  inspired 
the  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated.* 

The  metropolitan  Church  of  Salamis , on  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, had,  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  three  bishops,  and  not 
long  after  fifteen  other  bishoprics  were  made  suffragan  sees. 

§ 63.  Christian  Churches  in  Africa.  (Cf.  § 50.) 

t Morccüi,  Africa  Christiana,  Brix.  1816,  3 T.  4.  [ Wilisch , ecclesiastical 

Geography,  Vol.  I.,  p.  52-55.]  Mmnteri , primordia  eccl.  Afric.,  Hafn.  1829. 
dt  Rossi,  de  christianis  titulis  Carthaginiensibus  separately  taken  from  the  spi- 
cikgiuiD,  Solesmense,  ed.  Pitra , T.  IV.  Collection  of  the  Christian  inscriptions 
(band  in  Algiers,  ed.  Ldon  Renier,  1855.  (Voices  from  Rome,  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Paal,  Schaff  h.  1860.)  Blampignan  de  Sto  Cypriano  et  de  primaeva  Car- 
thaginiensi  ecclesia,  etc.,  Paris,  1862. 

St.  Mark , the  Evangelist,  carried  the  faith  to  Egypt , and 
became  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria?  But  the  influence  of 
the  Jews  in  Lower  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  and  the 
laying  waste  and  depopulation  of  the  provinces  brought 
about  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian  (a.  d.  115), 
together  with  the  opposition  of  the  Gnostics } who  were  very 
numerous  in  these  parts,  seriously  interfered  with  both  the 
founding  of  churches  and  the  establishment  of  bishoprics. 
Still,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  a council  was 
held  (235),  consisting  of  twenty  bishops.  Three  well-known 
bishops — Demetrius , Heraclas , and  Dionysius — presided  succes- 
sively over  the  Church  of  Alexandria.4 

lÄue6.  TL  33,  37. 

*Armob  (about  a.  d.  297),  adv.  gentes,  II.  7. 

sThe  Christian  Jew,  Apollos,  mentioned  Acts  xviii.  24,  xix.  1;  1 Cor.  i.  12 
ru  a native  of  Alexandria. 

'Ernseb.  h,  e.  II.  16,  VI.  2. 
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Men  of  intellect  throughout  Egypt  grew  more  favorably 
inclined  toward  Christianity  in  proportion  as  they  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  gloomy  tenets  of  their  national  worship, 
and  soon  learned  from  the  teachings  of  the  great  theologians 
of  Alexandria  that  the  Christian  religion  alone  satisfied  all  the 
cravings  of  human  nature.  So  favorably  was  Christianity  re- 
ceived during  the  time  of  Origen  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  services  of  a coadjutor  to  aid  him  in  instruct- 
ing the  catechumens. 

The  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  establish  the  Church  in 
Northwestern  Africa , Proconsular  Africa , Numidia , and  Mau- 
ritania is  very  unsatisfactory;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
missionaries  were  sent  thither  from  Rome  at  an  early  period. 
Baronius  says  that  the  Apostles  themselves  founded  the 
Church  there,  but  Schelstrate  takes  exception  to  this  assertion.1 2 * * * * * 

Carthage  became  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  African 
churches,  and  Christianity  spread  thence  into  Numidia  and 
Mauritania,  and  its  progress,  to  which  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language  by  the  early  Christian  writers  contributed  not  a 
little,  was  so  remarkable  for  the  space  of  a century,  or  down 
to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  the  number  of 
Christians  increased  so  rapidly,  that  TertuUian ,*  the  famous 
priest  of  Carthage,  declared,  a.  d.  202,  that  throughout  the  cities 
of  Africa,  the  Christians  almost  outnumbered  the  Pagans. 
Agrippinus , Bishop  of  Carthage,  toward  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  presided  over  a synod  of  seventy  bishops  of  Africa 
and  Numidia,  and  St.  Cyprian , who  succeeded  to  the  see  a.  d 
248,  convened  a synod  of  the  three  named  provinces,  at  which 
eighty-seven  bishops  were  present.8  During  the  fourth  cen 
tury  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  provinces  was  increased  by 

lBdron.  ad  a.  49,  n.  8.  E.  Schelstrate , ecclesia  Africana  sub  prim  a tu  Car 
thag.,  Par.  1690,  4to.  Concerning  the  idolatry  of  Carthage,  see  Dffliinger , Thu 
Jew  and  the  Gentile,  pp.  455,  456. 

2Ad  Scapul.,  c.  2:  Tanta  hominum  multitudo  pars  paene  major  civitatis  cn 

jusque;  and  c.  5:  Quantis  ignibns,  quantis  gladiis  opus  erit?  Quid  ipsa  Car 

thago  passura  est  dccimanda  a te.,  pp.  86  and  88.  Apologet,  c.  37  : Hestern 

sumus  et  vestra  omnia  impknmus : urbes,  insulas,  castella,  municipia  concilia 

bula,  castra  ipsa , etc.,  p.  33. 

*Cypr.  ep.  71  and  73.  August,  de  baptismo,  II.  13.  Mansi , T.  I.#  p. 

992.  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  159-180. 
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the  addition  of  Tripoli,  Byzacium,  and  Mauritania  Sitifensis, 
all  of  which  contained  numerous  bishoprics. 


§ 64.  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  Europe. 

f UghelU,  Italia  sacra  s.  de  Episcop.  Italiae,  etc.,  ed.  II.,  studio  N.  Coled, 
Veaet  1716-1722,  10  T.  fol.  Florez , EspaAa  sagrada,  continued  by  Risco  mid 
others,  Madr.  1754-1850,  47  T.  4to.  P.  Gams , Church  History  of  Spain,  Ra 
tUhoo  1862  sqq.,  2 vols.  Gallia  Christiana  in  provincias  ecclesiosticas  distri- 
bute, qoa  series  et  historia  omnium  Episcoporum  et  Archiep.,  etc.,  opera  et 
studio  fratrum  Sammarlhanorum  (Dionys.,  Scaev.  et  Lud.  de  St  Marthe)  et 
wor.  Monmchor.  congr.  St  Mauri,  Paris,  1715-1786,  1.4  T.  fol.  New  ed.  by 
T.  PioHn,  0.  S.  B.,  Paris,  1871.,  14  T.  Calles , annales  ecclesiastici  Germnuiue, 
\ieouae,  1756,  fol  T.  I.  Cf.  Wiltsch , ecclesiastical  Geogr.  and  Statistics,  Vol. 
I , p.  54-43;  and  Holzhausen , Establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Domains  of  the  Roman  Bishops.  (Mqen.  Hist.  Period..  Vol.  VIII.,  n.  4.) 

St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-laborers  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  in  Greece . The  most  flourishing  of  all  the  churches 
of  Italy  was  beyond  all  question  that  of  Rome,  which  had 
been  quickened  by  the  preaching,  moistened  with  the  blood, 
tnd  hallowed  by  the  glorious  death  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles. 

Besides  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  there  were,  as  Tacitus  affirms, 
great  numbers  ( ingens  multitude)  put  to  death  by  every  species 
of  cruel  torture  during  the  persecution  of  Nero.1 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  mention  is  made  of 
priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  clerics  in  minor  orders  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  in  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  quite  numerous  at  this  time.  (Cf.  § 83.)  Many 
other  churches  of  Italy  were  founded  either  by  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  disciples.2  Such 
was  the  church  of  Lucca,  founded  by  Paulinus , and  of  Fiesole 
by  St.  Romulus;  of  Ravenna  by  St.  Apollinaris , and  of  Milan 
by  St.  Analhalon;  of  Aquileia  by  St.  Mark , and  of  Bologna 
by  St.  Zamas.  The  church  of  Bari,  in  Apulia,  can  boast  that 
St.  Peter  appointed  Maurus , who  suffered  martyrdom  during 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  its  first  bishop ; and  the  churches  of 
Benevento,  Capua  and  Naples,  Palermo  and  Syracuse,  in 

'Tat  de  praescr.,  c.  36.  Tacit,  annal.  XV.  44. 

tSAaygiot  antiquit.  Christ.,  lib.  I.,  c.  5-7,  P.  L Mogunt.  1787,  p.  86*137. 

VOL.  I — 16 
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Sicily,  and  those  of  Pavia,  Urbino,  Mantua,  Verona,  Pisa. 
Florence,  and  Siena,  point  with  pride  to  similar  traditions.1 
There  is  no  positive  proof  either  that  St.  Paul  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Spain , or  that  the  Apostle  St.  James , the  Son  of 
Zcbcdee ,2  to  whose  reputed  tomb  at  Compostella  the  piety  of  the 
Spaniards  led  them  to  make  pilgrimages  in  after  years,  was 
ever  in  that  country.  A marble  slab  found  (?)  at  Compostella, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  thanking  the  Emperor  Nero  for 
having  rid  the  country  of  a band  of  robbers  and  such  as 
would  impose  a new  superstition  upon  the  inhabitants,  if 
genuine,  would  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  Gospel  was 
preached  in  Spain  in  the  tirst  century ; but  it  has  been  proved 
a forgery.3  Historians  of  the  third  century  make  mentiou 
of  the  churches  of  Leon,  Astorga,  Caesar  Augusta,  Tarra- 
gona, and  others,  which  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  and  Spanish 
writers  affirm  were  founded  by  the  seven  bishops,  Torquatus, 
Ctesiphon,  Secundus,  Indaletius,  Hesychius,  and  Ephrasius. 
whom  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  sent  as  missionaries  to  Spain.4 

Nineteen  Spanish  bishops  were  present  at  the  synod  ol 
Elviray  a.  d.  5?06.5  The  martyrdom  of  Fruduosus , bishop,  and 
of  the  deacons  Augurius  and  Eulogius , during  the  reign  of 
Valerian,  threw  a halo  of  glory  around  the  church  of  Spain; 
but  the  number  of  her  martyred  saints  was  greatly  increased 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian.6 

For  a long  time  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Gaul , the  wrell-organized  body  of  the  Druids1  had  exerciBed 
both  a religious  and  political  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  with  which  the  Roman  laws  so  seriously  interfered 
after  the  conquests  of  Caesar,  that  the  mythology  of  Rorm 

1 Cf.  Joann.  Lami,  deliciae  eruditor.  T.  VIII.  praefat.,  p.  26  sq.  T.  XI.  praefat, 

* Natal.  Alex.  h.  e.  saec.  1.,  diss.  15,  on  SS.  Paul  and  James.  (T.  IV.,  p.  334  sq  j 

lGrnleri  thesaur.  inscription.  No.  9,  p.  238.  The  genuineness  of  this  inscrip 

tion  is  denied  by  Muratori , and  defended  by  Walch , persecutio  Christi&nor 
Neron.  Jen.  1653 ; called  in  question  by  Scaliger , Hagenbach,  and  ethers,  mm 
denied  by  Gams , C.  H.  Spain,  Vol.  I.,  p.  387-392.  Zell,  delectus  inscript,  nz 
1486.  Cf.  Iren,  contr.  haeres.  I.  10  and  annot.,  p.  43.  TertulL  adv.  Jud.,  c t 

4 Gams,  l.  c.,  p.  76-80,  and  p.  118  sn. 

6 Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  6. 

• The  acts  in  Ruinart , p.  210;  Gams,  1.  c.,  p.  284  sq. 

T Caesar,  de  bell.  gall.  I.  31,  VT.  12-16.  Döllinger,  The  Jew  and  the  Gen*il< 
p.  658-563. 
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gradually  crept  in  and  rapidly  undermined  their  primitive 
faith.  The  Gauls,  unsettled  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs,  were  prepared  to  receive  the  Apos- 
tles of  the  Gospel  sent  thither  from  Asia  Minor,1  and  her  his- 
torians refer  with  pride  to  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne , 
whose  origin  dates  back  to  the  second  century,  and  to  their 
holy  bishop,  Pothinus  (f  177),  and  their  glorious  martyr, 
St.  Irenaeus  (f  202). 

PosthumiuSy  inspired  with  a love  for  Jesus  Christ,  went  with 
St.  Irenaeus  from  Asia  into  Gaul,  where,  impelled  by  his 
ardent  zeal,  he  labored  effectually  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  The  churches  of  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  Arles, 
Clermont,  Limoges,  Tours,  and  Paris,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  owe  their  existence  to  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  Fabian ,2  Bishop  of  Rome ; and  these,  together 
with  the  other  churches  of  Gaul,  soon  entered  into  close 
relations  and  maintained  a friendly  intercourse  with  those  of 
Italy  and  Africa. 

St.  Cyprian,  for  instance,  prays  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
to  demand  of  the  bishops  of  Gaul  the  deposition  of  Mar- 
cianus,  the  Novatian  bishop  of  Arles.  The  churches  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Nantes  also  acquired  prominence  about  this  time. 

1 Ancient  legends  relate  that  Lazarus,  who  had  been  raised  to  life  by  Christ, 
together  with  Maximin,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Martha,  set  out  for  Southern  Gaul 
shortly  after  our  Lord’s  death,  and  founded  the  Church  of  Marseilles;  that 
Peter  and  Paul  sent  thither  messengers  of  the  faith,  and  that  St.  Denys  the 
Arcopagite  (Acts  xvii.  34)  founded  the  Church  of  Paris.  But  these  have  been 
entirely  rejected  by  Sirmond,  Launoy,  Petavius,  and  others.  Cf.  Petr,  de  Marca, 
ep.  de  evang.  in  Gallia  initiis  ( Valesii  ed.  h.  e.  Eusebii );  the  legends  regarding 
Paris  are  defended  by  Natal.  Alex.  h.  e.  I.  saec.  diss.  16,  T.  IV.,  p.  343  sqq. 
Cf.  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  I.  Numerous  works,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
value,  have  recently  appeared  on  the  same  subject.  Faillon , monuments 
in^dits  sur  l’apostolat  de  Marie  Madeleine  en  Provence  et  surles  autres  ap6tres 
de  cette  contr^e,  St  Lazare,  St.  Maximin,  St.  Marthe  et  les  saintes  Marie,  Par. 
1848,  2 T.  4to.  Paul  Piolin,  0.  8.  B.,  histoire  de  l’lglise  du  Mans,  Paris,  1851 
jq.,  6 T.  By  the  same  author,  Origines  chr^tiennes  de  la  Gaule  (with  a criti. 
ciam  on  the  *t>rk  just  quoted  by  Faillon ),  Paris,  1855-56,  2 vols.  The 
complete  collection  of  the  Inscriptions  chr^tiennes  de  la  Gaule  antdrieures  au 
VIII.  gifecle — par  le  Blanl,  Par.  1856-65,  2 T.  4,  with  552  inscriptions — is  a very 
valuaole  work.  Further  specialties  concerning  ancient  dioceses  in  Gams , 
Moehler's  Church  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  191-193. 

‘According  to  Gregorius  Turun.  hist.  Francor.  I.  28,  X.  31. 
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There  were  present  at  the  Council  of  Arles,  a.  d.  314,  con- 
vened  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  the  Donatist  heresy, 
the  bishops  of  Rheims,  Rouen,  Vaison,  Bordeaux,  and  Orange, 
and  delegates  from  many  other  churches.1 

Observation  by  Translator. — Every  church  of  ancient  Gaul,  saye  Abbd 
Blanc,2  which  possesses  no  historical  monuments  to  attest  its  antiquity,  traces 
its  origin  back  either  to  one  of  the  Apostles  or  to  one  of  their  disciples.  Thfj 
were  hallowed  by  such  pleasing  and  pious  traditions  when,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  a spirit  of  criticism  set  in,  which,  under  pretense  of  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  of  the  Middle  Ages,  aimed  at  perverting  all  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties.  The  Centuriators  were  the  first  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  impulse  they 
gave  to  this  over-critical  spirit  so  reacted  on  some  Catholics  that  they  too  in- 
dulged in  the  excessive  criticism  of  Protestants.  The  school  inaugurated  by 
Doctors  Ellies  Dupin  and  Launoy  was  especially  conspicuous  for  its  antagonism 
to  every  ancient  tradition  not  supported  by  indubitable  historical  monuments, 
or  about  which  there  was  the  least  suspicion  of  assumption. 

The  controversy  arose  in  the  first  place  out  of  a question  relative  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  seven  churches  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  seven  apos- 
tolic men,  sent  by  the  Holy  See  into  Gaul,  a land  which  the  arms  of  Caesar  ren- 
dered accessible  to  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel.  These  were  St.  Gatian  of 
Tours,  St.  Trophimus  of  Arles,  St  Paul  of  Narbonne,  St.  Saturninus  of  Tou- 
louse, St.  Dionysius  of  Paris,  St.  Austremonius  (of  Clermont)  in  Auvergne, 
and  St.  Martial  of  Limoges. 

The  difficulty  turns  on  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  these  illustrious  personage! 
in  Gaul.  Did  they  arrive  in  the  first  century,  and  were  they  sent  by  St  Peter 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Celts,  or  by  his  successor,  St.  Clement,  or  by  St 
Fabian,  in  the  third  century? 

Three  of  these  churches,  indeed,  viz.,  those  of  Auvergne,  Toulouse,  and 
Tours,  can  not  produce  unexceptionable  historical  proofs  in  favor  of  their  apos- 
tolic origin ; but  Launoy  asserted  that  none  of  them  could  claim  a higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  pontificate  of  Fabian.  To  support  this  assertion,  be  adduced 
a passage  from  Sulpicius  Severus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  says  that  the  Christian  religion  had  but 
lately  been  introduced  into  Gaul.  He  also  quoted  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  af- 
firms that  these  seven  missionaries  arrived  in  Gaul  during  the  pontificate  ot 
Fabian.  These  bold  assertions,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  were  made 
so  overawed  the  rest  of  the  literary  world  outside  of  this  school  of  criticism, 
that  people  insensibly  began  to  regard  the  system  as  unassailable.  We.  how- 
ever, do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  we  embrace  the  opposite  view  as  that,  which» 
if  not  entirely  demonstrated,  has  the  preponderance  of  proof  on  its  side,  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  glorious  history  of  the  church  of  Gaul,  and  treasured 
in  the  memory  of  nearly  every  ancient  see. 

We  assert,  with  Baronius , D.  Ruinart , Pagi,  de  Marca , A Toil  Alexander, 
Mamachi , and  others,  that  the  inconclusive  passage  of  Sulpicius  Severns  and 

1 Conf.  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  267.  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  476. 

2 In  his  cours  d’hist.  eccl.,  ed.  4,  Paris.  1867.  T.  1.,  p.  71  sq. 
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tbe  obscure  and  unsupported  words  of  Gregory  of  Tours  should  not  weigh  against 
the  explicit  testimony  of  St.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian.  The  Bishop  of  Lyons 
sppesls  against  the  heretics  to  the  teachings  of  the  churches  of  Gaul  and  Bel- 
gium as  well  as  to  those  of  the  East  and  Egypt; 1 and  Tertullian  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  religion  is  spread  throughout 
Spain,  among  the  different  nations  of  Gaul , is  found  on  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  has  penetrated  regions  inaccessible  to  even  the  Roman  legions.1 
lienee,  churches  existed  in  Gaul  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  with  a 
pare  doctrine,  an  approved  and  Apostolic  teaching,  such,  in  fine,  os  bright  be 
appealed  to  in  refuting  heretics.  These  churches  had  their  bishops,  their  hier- 
archies, and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a church.  Had  there  existed  at 
that  time  only  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  the  neighboring  cities — such  as  Vienne, 
Valence,  and  Besanqon — St  Irenaeus  could  not  have  appealed  to  the  testimony  of 
the  churches  of  Gaul ; for,  if  this  were  the  case,  his  own  church  would  have 
been  an  equally  good  witness.  Neither  could  Tertullian  have  said  that  the  faith 
ns  spread  throughout  the  different  nations  of  Gaul. 

Ab b£  Faillon * the  learned  rector  of  St  Sulpice,  and  author  of  a life  of  M. 
Olier,  has  made  an  earnest  study  of  all  the  monuments  relating  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Gaul,  and  has  succeeded,  after  profound  research  and 
naeh  labor,  in  clearing  away  the  difficulties  that  formerly  surrounded  the  ques- 
tion. The  traditions  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Provenqale  have  never  had 
i more  scholarly  and  able  defender. 

The  Abbd  endeavors  to  establish  the  following  points:  1.  That  Denys , the 
first  bishop  of  Paris,  was  sent  into  Gaul  by  St.  Clement ; 2.  That  St.  Trophi - 
*«*,  the  first  bishop  of  Arles,  was  sent  thither  in  company  with  some  other 
niioonartes  by  St  Peter  himself;  and  3.  That  SS.  Lazarus , Martha,  and 
Xsry  Magdalen,  with  St.  Maximin , one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  were 
tbe  Apostles  of  Provence ; that  St  Lazarus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Marseilles 
sod  Si.  Maximin  of  Aix . 

L It  is  a little  remarkable  that  St  Gregory  of  Tours,  whose  words  are  quoted 
bj  FaiUon,  gives  no  authority  for  his  statement  that  St  Denys  was  one  of 
the  seven  bishops  sent  from  Rome  to  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

1 These  are  the  words  of  Si.  Irenaeus:  . . . Ecclesiam  per  Universum 

orbem  usque  ad  fines  terrae  fuisse  seminatam,  et  ab  Apostolis,  et  a discipuiis 
**ua  accepisse  earn  fidem.  Et  neque  hae,  quae  in  Germania  sunt  fundat®  ec- 
dease,  »liter  credunt,  aut  aliter  tradunt,  neque  hae  quae  in  Iberia  sunt,  neque 
baequse  in  Gdtis,  neque  hae  quae  in  Oriente,  neque  hae  quae  in  Aegypto,  etc.” 
Lib.  1L,  c.  1,  contr.  haer. 

’“Getulorum  varietates,”  says  Tertullian,  ‘‘et  Maurorum  multi  fines,  His- 
Nrianun  omnes  termini,  et  Galliarum  diversae  nationes , et  Britannorum  inac- 
eon  Romanis  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita,  et  Sarmatorura,  et  Dacorum,  et  Scy- 
tbsrim,  et  abditarum  multarum  gentium ; et  provinciarum  et  insularum  mult** 
nun  nobis  ignotamm,  quae  enumerare  non  possumus  in  quibus  omnibus  locis 
Christi  nomen,  qui  jam  venit,  regnat.”  Advers.  Judaeos,  c.  viii. 

’In  his  work,  Monuments  inddits  sur  l’apostolat  de  Sainte  Marie  Madeleine  en 
Provence,  et  sur  les  autres  apAtrrs  de  cette  contrde,  Saint  Lazare,  etc.,  2 vol. 
ptndi  in  8vo.,  Paris,  1848. 
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Decius.  But  Fortunalus , bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  a contemporary  of  Gregory, 
Bays  expressly  that  St  Denys  was  sent  to  Paris  by  Pope  Clement  The 
learned  de  Marca  and  A.  Pagi , who  are  always  disposed  to  be  critical,  main* 
tain  the  same  opinion.  Gregory  of  Tours  was  frequently  mistaken  on  points 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  his  mere  assertion  that  Denys  came  to 
Paris  during  the  reign  of  Decius  has  not  influenced  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
who  have  followed  the  better  authenticated  account  of  Fortunatus.  Moreover, 
the  Pari^  Breviaries,  down  to  the  year  a.  d.  1700,  in  giving  an  outline  of  the  life 
of  St  Denys,  always  state  that  he  was  sent  to  Paris  by  Pope  Clement  Frmeii 
Pagi , after  combining  all  the  arguments  of  Anthony  Pagi  and  de  Marca,  brings 
forward  many  new  ones  to  support  their  statements.  Mabillon  goes  still  fur 
ther,  and,  after  stating  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Pope  Clement’s  having 
sent  St  Denys  to  Paris,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  is  some  weight  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  wish  to  identify  him  with  Denys  the  Areopagite. 

2.  Faillon  offers  some  new  and  weighty  arguments  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  St  Peter  sent  seven  bishops  into  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

He  cites  an  ancient  manuscript , which  once  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Arles, 
containing  the  letters  of  the  Popes  from  Zosimns  to  Gregory  the  Great,  among 
which  is  one  from  Pope  Pelagius  to  Sapaudus,  who  died  a.  d.  686;  after 
which,  and  immediately  preceding  the  letters  of  St  Gregory  to  Virgilius,  are  the 
following  words,  written  in  vermilion : “ Concerning  the  seven  persona  sent  by 
St  Peter  to  preach  the  faith  in  Gaul.”  Then  comes  the  passage:  “During  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  St  Peter  the  Apostle  sent  some  disciples  into 
Gaul  to  preach  the  faith  of  the  Trinity  to  the  Gentiles,  assigning  to  each  a par- 
ticular city.  These  were  Trophimus,  Paul,  Martial,  Austremonius,  Gatianus, 
Saturninus,  and  Valerius,  together  with  many  others  whom  St.  Peter  sent  to 
accompany  them.” 1 

Rhabanus  Maurus  also  states  that  Trophimus  of  Arles,  Paul  of  Narbonne, 
Martial  of  Limoges,  Saturninus  of  Toulouse,  and  Valerius  of  Treves  were  placed 
over  those  sees  in  Apostolic  times,  and  the  church  of  Arles  has  from  the  earliest 
times  venerated  St.  Trophimus  as  the  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  our 
Lord  whom  St.  Peter  sent  to  that  city.  Gregory  of  Tours,  relying  on  the  sup- 
posed date  of  the  acts  of  St.  Saturninus,  affirms  that  Trophimus  and  the  other 
six  bishops  came  to  Gaul  a.  d.  250, 9 during  the  reign  of  Decius;  but  if  Gregory 
really  believed  this  date  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  witl 
another  which  is  given  further  on,  where  he  says  that  St  Saturninus  was  or 
dained  by  a disciple  of  the  Apostles;  and,  if  so,  his  ordination  must  have  taker 
place  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.*  Then 
is,  however,  a weighty  and  authentic  testimony  very  favorable  to  the  claims  ol 
St  Trophimus,  and  of  a date  a century  and  a half  earlier  than  the  time  of  St 
Gregory.  This  is  a letter  of  nineteen  bishops , written  to  Pope  Leot  and  pray 
ing  him  to  restore  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Arles  the  privileges  which  ha< 
been  wrested  from  it  “It  is  a matter,”  the  letter  goes  on  tc  say,  “well  know 
to  all  Gaul  and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Church  that  Arlest  the  first  city  of  Gnu* 
has  the  honor  of  having  received  the  faith  from  St  Peter  through  Buhoj*  Troph 

1 Faillon,  Monuments,  etc.,  T.  II.,  p 373  sq. 

* Ibid.,  p.  349  sq. 

•Ibid.,  p.  365. 
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few,  and  that  it  spread  thence  to  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul.”  The  object 
of  the  bishops  was  to  show  that  the  church  of  Arles  was  more  ancient  than 
'hat  of  Vienne.  But  if  St  Trophimus  did  not  found  the  church  of  Arles  till 
the  third  century,  how  could  these  nineteen  bishops  claim  for  it  a higher  an- 
ttqaity  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  church  of  Vienne,  which  was  in  a nourishing 
condition  in  the  second  century,  as  may  be  proved  from  the  letter  written  a.  n. 
177,  by  this  church  and  that  of  Lyons  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor?  Even  St. 
Ado.  the  greatest  of  all  the  bishops  of  Vienne,  contradicts  the  statement  of 
Gregory  of  Tours.  He  says,  in  his  martyrology,  on  the  27th  day  of  January: 
14  At  Arles  the  feast  of  St.  Trophimus , bishop  and  coufessor,  a disciple  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.”  Speaking  of  the  feast  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  same  work, 
be  says:  “Feast  of  St.  Trophimus,  of  whom  the  Apostle  writes  to  Timothy:  ‘i 
tee  left  Trophimus  at  Miletus'  This  Trophimus  was  consecrated  at  Rome 
by  the  Apostles,  and  was  the  first  bishop  sent  to  Arles,  a city  of  Gaul,  to  preach 
there  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Blessed  Pope  Zosimus  says  that  the  faith 
spread  from  this  city  throughout  all  Gaul.  He  went  to  rest  in  peace  at  the  same 
city/* 

St  Ado  does  not  merely  assert  that  Trophimus  was  sent  by  the  Apostles  to 
become  the  first  bishop  of  Arles,  but  he  proves  it  on  the  authority  of  Pope  Zo- 
timus,  who  lived  a century  before  Gregory  of  Tours. 

There  is  still  more  ancient  testimony  to  prove  that  St.  Trophimus  was  sent  to 
Arles  by  the  Apostles.  St.  Cyprian^  Bishop  of  Carthage,  wrote,  at  the  latest, 
a.  d.  254,  to  Pope  Stephen,  exhorting  him  to  instruct  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Lyons,  which  was  at  that  time  presided  over  by  Faustinus,  to  excommu- 
nicate and  depose  Marcianus,  Bishop  of  Arles,  because  he  was  infected  with  the 
Xorstian  heresy,  and  to  have  another  appointed  to  his  place.  “He”  (Mar- 
cianos), gays  St.  Cyprian,  “ has  long  since  cut  himself  off  from  our  communion, 
tod  it  is  a sufficient  charge  against  him  that  in  past  years  he  has  permitted 
several  of  our  brethren  to  die  without  giving  them  the  peace.”  The  expressions, 
"bag  since”  and  “ past  years”  made  use  of  certainly  not  later  than  a.  d.  254, 
will  place  the  date  of  Marcian’s  separation  from  his  colleagues  at  a.  d.  250  or 
251,  and  hia  episcopacy  must  have  begun  at  even  an  earlier  period.  How  then 
ean  it  be  assumed,  with  Gregory  of  Tours,  that  Trophimus  was  sent  from  Rome 
a.  D.  250,  during  the  reign  of  Decius,  under  whom  Pope  Fabian  was  martyred 
(January  20,  a.  d.  250),  and  after  whose  death  sixteen  months  elapsed  before 
another  pope  could  be  elected?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Pope  Fabian 
could  send  seven  bishops,  with  many  companions,  into  Gaul  in  the  same  year, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  which  he  was  martyred,  while  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  might  not  have  been  done  during  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Hence  Langueval  and  Tillemont  reject  the  authority  of  Gregory  relative  to 
this  question,  while  the  learned  P.  de  Marca  not  only  puts  aside  his  testimony, 
bat  also  refutes  it 

X Lannoy  argues  against  the  opinion  that  Lazarus  and  Maximin,  Martha, 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  were  sent  into  Provence  by  the  Apostles,  and  his  reason- 
ing carries  with  it  some  weight  He  asserts,  against  the  belief  of  the  whole 
Western  (!hurch  during  the  seventeenth  century,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  in  the  truth  of  this  mission,  because  St.  Lazarus  died  on  the  island  of 
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Cyprus,  St  Martha  at  Bethania,  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at  Ephesus,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  before  the  eleventh  century. 

Launoy,  to  prove  that  the  traditions  of  Provence  and  the  belief  of  the  whole 
Western  Church  were  erroneous,  cites  only  a single  Greek  compiler  of  the 
eleventh  century,  who,  speaking  of  the  relics  of  Lazarus  the  Just , discovered 
on  the  isle  of  Cyprus  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  confounds 
him  with  Lazarus  of  Bethania,  who  everywhere  enjoyed  the  surname  of  Mar- 
tyr, and  whom  the  Cypriotes  never  believed  to  have  been  buried  among  them. 

St.  Epiphanius , Bishop  of  Salamis,  is  altogether  silent  on  the  point,  and  though 
writing  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  giving  a detailed  account  of  Laz- 
arus and  the  manner  of  his  resurrection,  does  not  even  hint  at  his  having  been 
buried  on  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Again,  the  monks  of  Cyprus  protested  against 
the  assertions  of  Launoy  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  maintained  that  Laz- 
arus was  buried  in  Provence,  and  not  on  Cyprus. 

Launoy  brings  forward  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  argument  to  show  that 
St  Mary  Magdalen  died  at  Ephesus.  A Greek  fragment  of  apocryphal  acts 
mentions  a Mary  Magdalen,  Virgin  and  Martyr , who  was  put  to  death  at 
Ephesus,  and  this  he  supposes  to  be  the  sister  of  Lazarus.  She,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  under  the  title  of  either  Virgin  or  Martyr;  and  Polycrates,  Bishop 
of  Ephesus  enumerates,  in  a letter  written  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
all  the  glories  of  bis  church,  and  has  not  a word  about  the  tomb  of  that  holy 
virgin,  which  he  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  mention  had  it  really  ex- 
isted. 

Launoy  and  those  who  follow  him  give  Flodoard  as  their  authority  for  saying 
that  Martha  died  at  Bethania,  but  that  writer  states  only  that  in  his  time  the 
house  of  Martha,  which  had  been  converted  into  a church,  was  shown  at 
Bethania,  and  has  not  a word  either  of  her  death  or  place  of  burial. 

But  the  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  in  Provence  any  written  document  or 
other  monuments  of  a date  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century,  attesting  the  apos- 
tolic mission  of  Lazarus,  Martha,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  is  the  palmary  argument 
of  Launoy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  Southern 
Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  who  overthrew  all  ecclesiastical  monuments 
and  destroyed  and  burned  all  the  archives.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
enough  remains  for  our  purpose. 

Faillon  gives  these  monuments  under  thirteen  heads,  to  a few  of  which  we 
will  refer.  They  are  taken  from  a very  old  life  of  Mary  Magdalen,  written  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

They  are  : Various  tombs,  the  crypt  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Max- 
iminus; the  “ Ste.  Baume,'*  where  Mary  Magdalen  retired  to  pray,  and  on  this 
account  held  in  great  honor  by  the  early  Christians;  the  oratory  of  “our  Savior” 
at  Aix,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  St  Maximinus;  the  acts 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alexander  of  Brescia,  which  prove  that  St.  Lazarus 
was  Bishop  of  Marseilles  and  St.  Maximinus  of  Aix,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius;  the  tomb  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  church  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles, 
and  his  prison  in  the  same  city ; the  tomb  of  St.  Martha  at  Tarascon,  very  much 
venerated  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries;  the  most  ancient  martyrologies 
which  mention  the  mission  of  SS.  Lazarus.  Martha,  and  Mary  Magdalen ; and 
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tLe  fact  that  it  is.  historically  certain  that  the  relics  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  were 
transferred  during  the  reign  of  King  Odoin  or  Eudes  to  a place  of  safety,  that 
they  might  be  secure  against  the  outrages  of  the  Saracens. 

SL  Epiphanius  affirms  that  St.  Luke  preached  the  Gospel  in  Italy  and  Dal- 
matia, but  that  his  labors  were  confined  principally  to  Gaul.1  He  also  says 
that  Crescent , a disciple  of  St.  Paul,  labored  to  spread  the  faith  in  the  same 
country,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  Apostle  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy, 
relative  to  Crescent,  refers  not  to  Galatia,  but  to  Gaul.*  St.  Isidore  of  Seville 
says  that  St.  Philip  also  came  to  labor  in  Gaul.8 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  labor  of  proving  the  antiquity  of  every 
single  church  of  Gaul,  but  from  what  has  been  said  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that,  besides  those  churches  already  mentioned,  and  the  date  of  whose  founda- 
tion has  been  traced  back  to  apostolic  or  sub-apostolic  times,  there  must  have 
existed  many  more,  scattered  up  and  down  the  country. 

Reasoning  in  this  way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assign  the  apostolic  age,  or  a 
short  time  after,  as  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  churches,  which  those  who  fol- 
low the  authority  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  if  they  wish  to  be  consistent,  must  refer 
to  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Fabian.  This  line  of  argument  is  strengthened  by 
the  tradition  which  exists  in  many  of  these  churches  claiming  as  their  founders 
the  men  whom  the  Apostles  sent  as  missionaries  into  Gaul.  Such  are  the 
churches  of  Evreux,  founded  by  St.  Taurinus;  of  Senlis,  by  St.  Rieule;  of 
Beauvais,  by  St.  Lucian;  of  Meaux  and  Verdun,  by  St  Sanctinus;  and  of 
Saintes,  by  St.  Eutropius,  and  whose  origin  on  this  hypothesis  will  date  back  to 
the  close  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

The  church  of  Bourges  was  founded  by  St  Ursinus,  a disciple  of  one  of  the 
seven  messengers  sent  to  Gaul. 

Many  other  churches  claim  an  equally  high  antiquity  with  those  of  Paris, 
Arles,  and  Narbonne,  and  their  traditions  assert  that  their  first  bishops,  though 
oeither  the  first  Apostles  of  Gaul  (already  mentioned),  nor  their  disciples,  were 
nevertheless  sent  thither  by  either  St.  Peter  or  his  immediate  successors.  Such 
were  St  Sixtus  of  Rheims,  St.  Sabinian  of  Sens,  St.  Julian  of  Mans,  St.  Aven- 
tine  of  Chartres  (a  disciple  of  St.  Floras),  St.  Claras  of  Albi,  a saint  of  the  same 
name  of  Nantes,  and  St.  Genullius  of  Cahors.4 

lEpiphan.  haeres.  LI. 

8 Ibid. 

*Isidor.,  De  vita  et  morte  sanctorum,  c.  74. 

4Con£  Longueval , Vol.  I.,  a.  d.  245  sq.  The  prime  motive  of  that  school  of 
criticism  which  flourished  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  to  prove  the  traditional  lives  of  the  saints  contained  in  the  Breviaries 
incorrect  and  at  variance  with  history.  Thus,  for  example,  Mary  Magdalen  lost 
her  identity,  and  became,  in  the  hands  of  these  critics,  three  distinct  persons, 
viz.,  Mary  the  Penitent,  Mary  the  Sister  of  Lazarus,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  from 
whom  Jesus  drove  out  seven  demons. 

Characteristically  enough  the  two  palmary  arguments  in  support  of  this 
theory  are  whimsical  blunders.  Lauuoy  and  his  school  quoted  in  support  of 
7e  distinction  a passage  from  St.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  see 
mm]  century.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  they  had  made  a slight  mistake  in 
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St.  Irenaeus  states  that  in  his  time  Christianity  had  spread 
into  the  “two  Germaines ” which,  as  Prof.  Friedrich  of  Mu- 
nich has  proved,  are  identical  with  the  countries  lying  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  extending  up  as  far  as 

his  identity,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  had  not  been  over  precise 
in  their  chronology;  foi  it  was  ascertained,  after  a little  investigation,  that 
Theopbilus  of  Antioch  was  not  the  same  person  as  Theophylactus,  whom  they 
had  quoted,  but  that  the  latter  was  a writer  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  lived,  not 
in  the  second,  but  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Rome  does  not  care  to  be  set  right  by  men  so  gifted.  Their  second  blunder  was 
equally  glaring.  The  Jansenist  critics  wished  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  and  quoted 
the  Roman  Martyrology  as  their  authority  for  introducing  the  feast  of  Mary 
and  Martha  on  the  19th  of  January.  The  passage  on  which  they  grounded 
themselves  runs  as  follows:  “At  Rome,  on  the  Cornelian  road  (Feast)  of  the 
holy  martyrs,  Marius  and  Martha  his  wife,  with  their  sons  Audifax  and  Aba- 
chum,  noble  Persians,  who  came  to  Rome  through  devotion  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  . . . Martha  was  put  to  death  in  the  place  called 

Nympha;  the  others  were  beheaded  and  their  bodies  burned.”  (The  Rom.  Mai* 
tyrol.,  Baltimore,  1869,  pp.  20,  21.) 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  could  these  learned  men  and  liturgists  mistake  this 
passage  as  referring  to  the  feast  of  Mary  and  Martha?  In  this  way:  Instead 
of  reading  Marius  and  Martha  his  wife,  one  of  these  modern  doctors  read  Mary 
and  Martha,  suppressing  the  rest  of  the  history. 

Father  Sollier,  a Flemish  Jesuit,  detected  the  blunder,  and  when  he  had  made 
it  public,  the  innovators  suppressed  the  feast  in  the  new  Paris  edition  of  their 
Breviary,  but  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  those  of  the  provinces. 

Such  are  the  two  arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  modern  theory 
that  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  is  not  identical  with  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. Abbd  Faillon  proves  by  a number  of  hitherto  unedited  and  but  little 
known  monuments  that  the  Roman  Church  was  right  in  maintaining  her  ancient 
traditions,  and  that  Mary  Magdalen,  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  and  Mary  the 
Penitent  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

This  he  does  from  the  constant  tradition  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
churches.  Among  the  Greeks,  every  single  Father,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three,  who  simply  take  for  granted  that  they  were  different,  teaches  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  to  whom  these  three  names  are  indifferently  applied. 

Some  of  them  treat  the  subject  exhaustively,  such  as  Ammonias  Saccos,  the 
master  of  Origen,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
in  his  Evangelical  Canons,  translated  by  St.  Jerome.  Origen  is  the  first  who 
maintains  that  the  names  apply  to  distinct  persons,  but  he  is  hardly  consistent. 
St.  C hrysostom  admits  that  the  Evangelists  seem  to  speak  of  but  one  person, 
but  his  own  opinion  is  that  there  are  two  or  more  Penitents.  These  are  the 
only  two  Greek  Fathers  who  are  of  opinion  that  different  persons  are  meant 

The  Latin  Fathers,  without  a single  exception,  either  take  for  granted  or 
openly  assert  that  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha,  Mary  the  Penitent,  and  Mary 
Magdalen  are  but  one  person.  See  Rohrbacher , Hist.  U.»iv.  de  1'  £glise  2d  ed 
T.  IV.,  p.  476-485. 
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Belgium.1  The  churches  of  Treves , then  the  capital  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  and  those  of  Metz  and  Cologne  undoubtedly  existed  at 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  their  respective  bishops 
were  Eucharius , Clement , and  Matemus . There  is  a legend 
that  the  last  mentioned  was  sent  to  Gaul  by  St.  Peter.  He 
was  present  at  Rome  when  the  Donatists  were  condemned, 
a.  d.  313, 2 and  shortly  after  went,  in  company  with  his  deacon, 
Macrinus,  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Arles,  A.  b.  314,  at 
which  Agroecias , Bishop  of  Treves,  and  Felix  the  Exorcist, 
also  assisted.3 

There  is  also  a tradition,  which,  however,  is  not  very  relia- 
ble, that  the  churches  of  Tongres , Spires , and  Mayence  existed 
at  this  period,  and  that  Crescens  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 
last  named  place.4 

We  have  less  copious  information  relating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  those  countries  lying  along  the  Danube, 
such  as  Noricum , Bhdia,  and  Vindelicia.  Christian  soldiers, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  camps  scattered  up  and  down  through- 
out these  provinces,  or  to  colonial  cities,  such  as  Laureacum, 
Augusta  Vindelicorum,  Reginum,  Juvavia,  and  Tridentum, 
became  everywhere  apostles  of  the  Gospel.  The  most  ancient 
church  is  that  of  Lorch  ( Laureacum ),  whose  bishop,  Maxi - 
milian , was  martyred  at  Celeja  (Cilly  in  Styria),  his  own  na- 
tive town,  a.  d.  285.  V ictorinus,  Bishop  of  Petavio  (Pettau 
in  Styria),  and  St.  Afra , of  Augsburg,  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  a life  of  shame  by  the  holy  bishop  Narcissus,  met 
with  a similar  fate.5 

T Iren,  contr.  haer.  I.  10,  p.  49.  f* Friedrich,  C.  H.  Germany,  Vol.  I.  (the 
Roman  Period),  Baub.  1867. 

7 Opiat  Milevit  de  schiamaU  j^onatist.  I.  23. 

%Hug.  Calmet , hist,  de  Lorraine  T.  I.,  p.  7.  Nie.  ab  Hontheim , hist,  diplom. 
Trevirensis,  in  prodromo  T.  I.,  p.  64  sq.  (diss.  de  aera  fundati  episcopatus 
Trevir).  Tillemont , T.  IV.,  p.  1082.  Holland.  Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  T.  II.,  p. 
922.  All  three  endeavor  to  show  that  Eucharius  came  to  Treves  already  in  the 
third  centnry,  and  that  Matemus  appeared  in  those  countries  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth.  Rettberg , C.  H.  of  Germ.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  73  sqq.  t Marx 
Hist  of  the  Arch-prebend  of  Treves,  etc.,  from  the  earliest  times  to  1816 
Treves,  1858-64,  in  5 vols.  Friedrich , 1.  e.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  221  sqq. 

4 Falk,  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Mentz  before  the  times  of  Boniface,  1870. 

4Chronicon  Laureacen*.  et  t 'taviens.  Archiep.  et  Episc.  (Pezii  T.  I.  aeript- 
rer.  Anstr.) 
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The  Roman  colony  of  Brigantium , on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  contained  a Christian  community  at  * 
very  early  date,  for  the  Christians  who  were  persecuted  during 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  at  Constance , a city  named  after  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  so-called 
Heathen  Caverns,  near  the  town  of  Ueberlingen.  There  was 
also  a bishopric  at  Sirmium , in  Farther  Pannonia,  whose 
bishop,  Irenaeus , suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution 
of  Diocletian. 

During  the  second  century  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
was  spread  among  the  Goths , a warlike  and  barbarous  nation, 
inhabiting  Moesia  and  Thrace,  by  Christians  whom  they  had 
led  away  captive  in  some  of  those  predatory  incursions  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  make  into  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries.1 

The  influence  of  the  Druids  was  very  sensibly  weakened 
in  Britain , as  well  as  in  Gaul,  by  the  government,  mythology, 
and  civilization  of  Rome,  which  in  turn  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity,  whose  civilizing  influences  soon  became  appar- 
ent throughout  the  land.  The  English  Church  of  to-day, 
ambitious  of  a high  antiquity,  and  quoting  in  support  of  its 
claims  the  names  and  authority  of  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,1 
wishes  to  trace  its  episcopal  succession  back  to  St.  PauL 
Though  there  is  not  a shred  of  evidence  to  support  this 
claim,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Christian  communities,  by 
special  favor  of  the  Roman  civil  and  military  colonies,  existed 
in  Britain  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  third  century.  Tertullian 
and  Origen  mention  the  fact,  and  the  former  asserts  that 
Christianity  made  greater  conquests  than  t\e  Romans  themselves , 
but  the  remark  refers  to  Scotland  or  Iceland  rather  than 
Britain.5 


'Sozomen.  h.  e.  II.  6.  Philostorg.  b.  e.  II.  5. 

*Euseb.  demonstr.  evang.,  c.  3 and  7.  Thtodortii  comment  in  2 Tim.  W.  17, 
and  in  Ps.  116.  (Opp.  ed.  Schulze , T.  IV.,  p.  829  sqq.)  Lingard,  Antiquities 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  Bresl.  1847,  p.  1 sqq. 

1 Ter  lull.  adv.  Jud.  c.  7.  Britannorum  inaccessa  Romanis  loca  Christo  r ere 
subdita.  Origen , in  Matth,  tract.  38.  Cf.  Alford , annales  eccl.  Britannicae. 
Leodii.  1G03,  T.  I.  Usseri  britannicar  ecclesior.  antiquit.  Lond.  i687.  Bing 
ham,  origg.  eccl.  T.  111.,  p.  057  sqq.  Bonn . Periodical  of  Philos,  and  Cmth 
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Venerable  Bede  states  that  Lucius , a British  prince,  requested 
and  obtained  Christian  teachers  from  Pope  Eleutherius  (177- 
192).  The  edicts  of  Diocletian1  against  the  Christians  were 
carried  out  with  great  severity  in  the  Church  of  Britain.  St. 
Aiban  was  England’s  first  martyr.  Three  Bishops  from  Brit- 
ain, via.,  those  of  York  ( Eboracum ),  London , and  Lincoln , were 
present  at  the  celebrated  synod  of  Arles. 

REVIEW. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  details  just  narrated,  the  eloquent 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  at  this  time,  though  a little  too  rhetorical,  will  not 
surprise  us.*  The  Fathers  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 
* There  is,”  says  Justin  Martyr , “ no  people,  whether  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgiving  are  not 
offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  world  in  the  name 
of  Christ  crucified.”  St.  Irenaeus , in  speaking  of  the  Church 
as  extending  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  loose  and  general  assertions,  but  specifies  the  very 
churches  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  of  the  Celts  and  Iberians,  and 
even  the  Germans. 

w Everywhere,”  says  Tertullian , in  a burst  of  enthusiasm, 

are  to  be  found  the  disciples  of  the  Crucified — among  the 
Parthians  and  Medes,  the  Elamites  and  Mesopotamians ; in 
Armenia  and  Phrygia,  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Cyrene;  mingled  with  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Getuli  and  Moors,  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  Britain  and  Ger- 
many.” And  he  elsewhere  says  that  the  Christians  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  raise  armies  as  large  as  those  of  the  Par- 
thians and  Marcomanni.  It  is  well  to  remember  while  reading 

Theolog.,  No.  15,  p.  83-103.  Thiele , commentar.  de  eccl.  Britannica  primordiis, 
P.  1.,  Hal.  1839.  t Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  Ratisb.  1860  sqq., 
YoL  HI.,  p-  15-21.  f * Greith,  Bishop  of  St  Gall,  History  of  the  Ancient  Irish 
Church,  etc.,  Freibg.  1867,  p.  82  sqq. 

1 Gilda» , the  most  ancient  British  writer,  gives  testimony  to  this.  (Querulus 
de  exeklio  Britan.  Gotland,  bibl.  T.  XII. 

Vasttn.  M.  dial  c.  Tryph.,  c.  117.  Iren,  contr.  haer.  I.  10.  Tertull.  adv.  Oud.. 
e.  7 ; apologet,  c.  37. 
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such  passages  that  the  Pagans  were  always  far  more  immer» 
ou8  than  the  Christians.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Constantine  and  his  successors,  fifty  years  after  Chris- 
tianity had  received  an  official  sanction,  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  force  in  order  to  suppress  Paganism  within  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  Julian,  when  em- 
peror, made  an  attempt  to  again  establish  it  as  the  religion 
of  the  state. 

§ 65.  Causes  of  the  Rapid  Propagation  of  Christianity . 

The  causes  which  contributed  to  the  rapid  propagation  of 
Christianity,  apart  from  external  circumstances,  were  its  in- 
trinsic worth  and  positive  character  as  a divinely  revealed  re- 
ligion, which  brought  to  the  soul  that  stability  of  belief  and 
firmness  of  conviction  for  which  the  Pagan  philosophers  had 
sought  in  vain.  We  would  refer  the  reader  for  the  external 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
to  the  historical  introduction , where  the  positive  and  the  nega- 
tive preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ  among  the  Jews 
and  Pagans  will  be  found  treated  in  paragraph  twenty-five; 
and  also  ask  him  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  prophecies  an- 
nouncing the  Messiah  existed  among  almost  every  nation  of 
the  earth,  and  were  better  known  to  the  Romans  than  to  any 
other  people. 

Christianity  met  and  fully  satisfied  every  religious  craving  of 
the  human  soul ,*  thus  accomplishing  a work  in  which  both  the 
philosophies  of  the  time  and  the  religious  superstitions  of 
the  East  had  failed.*  It  gave  rest  to  the  troubled  soul  and 
peace  to  the  heart,  dispelled  the  perplexity  of  doubt,  and 
brought  comfort  to  the  sinner  and  pardon  to  the  guilty.  It 
recommended  itself  to  the  Jews  who  had  laid  aside  their 
prejudice,  as  well  as  to  Heathens,  as  a divine  religion,  ade- 
quate to  the  work  of  salvation ;1 *  3 held  out  to  the  poor  the  hope 
of  everlasting  joys,  and  cheered  the  desponding ; inspired  in 
the  slave  a feeling  of  true  liberty  and  manly  dignity,  and 

1 Ter  lull  apologet.,  c.  39.  Minut.  Felix.  Octav.,  c.  9. 

* Matt.  vi.  28,  29. 

•from.  i.  16. 
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forced  the  master  to  recognize  and  respect  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

Besides  all  these,  there  were  many  other  instruments  of 
power  and  influence  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  Christian 
missionary.  He  could  confidently  appeal  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Sibylline  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  point  to  the  holy  and  irreproachable  lives 
of  the  Christians  as  an  undeniable  result  of  their  religion 
Again,  the  contempt  of  the  Christians  for  the  goods  of  this 
world,  the  purity  of  their  morals,  their  sympathetic  charity, 
their  numerous  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  their  patience 
under  injuries,  and  above  all,  their  enduring  fortitude  and 
heroic  courage  in  bearing  up  under  the  most  violent  persecu- 
tion, were  such  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  all  and  elicit 
the  admiration  of  the  Pagans  themselves.  “ The  Christians/’ 
*ays  the  Pagan  Caecilius,  in  the  work  of  Minutiös  Felix , known 
as  the  Octavius,  “love  each  other  before  they  become  ac- 
quainted.” And  TertuUian  says  that  even  the  enemies  of  the 
Christians  were  forced  to  cry  out  in  wonder,  “ Behold  how 
they  love  and  are  ready  to  die  for  one  another.”1  St.  Cyprian 
tells  us,  in  his  work  De  Mortalitate,  how  surprised  the  Pagans 
were  when  they  beheld  the  Christians  burying  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  of  a plague,  and  extending  the  same  kind 
offices  to  the  Pagans,  whom  their  friends  had  cast  out  upon 
the  streets. 

But,  if  there  was  one  thing  above  another  that  drew  the  at- 
tention of  all  upon  the  Christians  and  inspired  feelings  of  ad- 
miration for  them  in  the  breasts  of  others,  it  was  the  heroic 
fortitude  and  joy  which  so  many  evinced  in  laying  down  Iheir 
lives  for  their  faith.*  Every  reasonable  person  must  have 
been  convinced  that  no  other  than  a supernatural  and  divine 
influence  could  have  prompted  men  to  meet  death  with  joy, 
that  their  blood , as  Tertullian  says,  might  be  the  seed  of  Chris - 
lianily . Thus  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  faced  death 
rather  than  give  up  the  faith  of  Christ,  inspired  others  with 
a generous  zeal  to  become  its  apostles.  It  was  a gratifying 

‘ TerL  L c. 

xlsir-tanL  institnt.  rel.  ehr.  V.  13, 
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duty  for  philosophers  who  had  been  converted,  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  their  former  friends,  and  the  examples  of  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian  are  evidence  that 
this  labor  was  not  in  vain.  All  wished  to  gain  souls  to  Christ,  . 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  holy  cause. 
Merchants  became  traveling  missionaries,  and  their  extended 
journeys  gave  them  opportunities  to  exercise  a wide  influ- 
ence. The  soldier  preached  Christ  in  the  camp,  and  the  slave 
carried  a knowledge  of  Him  into  the  bosom  of  the  private 
family.1  Slaves,  and  especially  females,  to  whom  the  care 
of  children  was  committed,  and  who  always  take  up  the  cause 
of  religion  with  a more  generous  enthusiasm  than  men,  were 
not  slow  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  which  they 
possessed.  This  universal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  religion 
by  persons  of  all  classes  will  explain  the  meagerness  of  detail 
in  the  history  of  missionaries  properly  so  called.  Every 
Christian  was  enlisted  in  the  work,  and  the  faith  of  Christ 
permeated  society  through  a thousand  channels  and  rivulets.2 

Should  these  causes  be  thought  insufficient  to  explain  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  Paganism,  another  and  greater 
may  be  found  in  the  subduing  and  mysterious  influence  exer- 
cised by  Christ  over  the  hearts  of  men,3  and  in  the  divine  gift 
of  miracles  which  He  promised 4 to  the  Church,  and  which 
was  most  fully  manifested  in  her  ministrations  during  the 
first  three  centuries.5  The  Christian  apologists  are  continually 
appealing  to  cures  miraculously  wrought  and  to  persons  de- 
livered from  the  possession  of  the  Evil  One,  as  to  events  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  taking  place  under  their  own  eyes. 
“Miracles,”  says  Origen , are  not  known  among  the  Jews, 


lMUnUr , Christians  in  Pagan  houses  before  Constantine,  Copenhagen,  1828. 

*Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  37.  Justin,  dialog,  c.  Tryph.,  c.  8.  * Origen,  contr.  Cels. 
III.  3,  III.  10. 

8 John  vi.  44,  66,  vii.  38  sq.,  xii.  32.  Justin,  dial.  c.  Tryph.,  c.  7. 

4 Mark  xvi.  15-  20. 

5 Just.  apol.  II.,  c.  8;  dial.  c.  Tryph.,  c.  85.  Tertull.  apolog.,  c.  23  ; de  spec- 
tacul.  c.  29.  Iren,  contr.  haeres.  II.  31,  32.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  I.  10,  IL  21. 
Constit.  Apostol.  VIII.  1.  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  3 and  7.  More  explicit  on  the 
greater  manifestation  of  the  gift  of  miracles  is  Mamachi , origin,  et  antiquitat 
Christ.  T.  I,  p.  363  sqq.  Dieringer , System  of  the  Divine  Actions  ( Vol.  I.,  p 
109  sqq  ),  2 ed.,  p.  78  sq. 
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while  among  the  Christians  they  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
wrought;  nay,  more,  the  miracles  at  present  are  more  striking 
than  formerly,1  and  if  I may  be  thought  a credible  witness 
I will  affirm  that  I myself  have  seen  them  performed.” 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Church  should 
possess  in  all  its  fullness  the  gift  of  graces  and  miracles,  if  she 
would  successfully  cope  with  Paganism  and  triumph  over  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  that  was  checked  by  no  principle  of  hu- 
manity, and  punished  opposition  with  death.  We  shall  pres- 
ently have  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

There  is  much  force  in  the  remark  of  St.  Augustine. 
“ Though,”  says  he,  “ the  Pagans  may  not  believe  that  the 
same  Apostles  who  announced  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  Christ  wrought  this  one  great  miracle, } it  is  sufficient  for  us 
that  the  whole  world  believes  it  without  the  testimony  of 
miracles.”  * 


§ 66.  Obstacles  to  the  Propagation  of  Christianity. 

iMamachi,  orig,  et  antiq.,  Hb.  I.,  c.  2,  especially  J 18  sq.  Koriholt , paganus 
obtrectator,  seu  de  calumniis  gentilium  in  Christianos,  libb.  III.  (Hamb.  1698), 
Lubec.  1703.  Hulderici  gentilis  obtrectator,  Tigur.  1744.  Tzschimer , Down- 
fall of  Paganism,  ed.  by  Niedner , Lps.  1829,  p.  255  sqq.,  335  sqq.  Gams , His- 
tory of  the  Church,  by  Moehler,  Vol.  I.,  p.  197-223. 

Having  mentioned  some  of  the  causes  that  favored  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  obstacles 
that  retarded  its  progress.  These  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Jews , who,  besides  being  crafty,  were  still 


'John  xiv.  12. 

* August . de  civ.  Dei  XXII.  5:  “Et  ipse  modus,  quo  mundus  credidit,  si  con- 
sidcretor,  ineredibilior  invenitnr.  Ineruditos  liberalibus  disciplinis,  et  omnino, 
quantum  ad  istorum  doctrinas  attiqet,  impolitos,  non  peritos  grammatica,  non 
armat03  dialectics,  non  rhetorica  inflatos  piscatores  Christus  cum  retibus  fidei 
ad  mare  hujus  saeculi  paucissimos  raisit,  atque  iia  ex  omni  genere  tarn  multos 
pisces,  et  tan  to  mirabiliores,  quanto  rariores  etiam  ipsos  philosophos  cepit.” 
The  end  of  this  chapter  runs  thus : “ Si  vero  per  Apostolos  Christi,  ut  eis  cre- 
dereter,  resurrection  era  atque  ascensionem  praedicantibus  Christi,  etiam  ista 
mi  me  u la  facta  esse  non  credunt,  hoc  nobis  unum  grande  mirftculum  sufficii. 
iptud  earn  terrarum  orbis  sine  ullis  miraculis  credidit” 

VOL.  I — 17 
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powerful,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  Pagans , whose  opposition 
was  far  more  formidable.  The  former  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vent and  give  circulation  to  lies,  at  once  both  shameless  and 
stupid,  concerning  Christ  and  His  followers,  and  were  at 
special  pains  to  carry  them  into  the  schools  of  learning  al 
Babylon  and  Tiberias . This  conduct  caused  Tertullian  to 

say:1  “What  other  people  besides  the  Jews  would  say  such 
hard  things  of  us?”  When,  however,  the  Jews  saw  that,  not- 
withstanding the  bitterness  and  energy  of  this  opposition,  the 
Church  went  steadily  forward  in  her  career  of  conquest,  they 
gave  evidence  of  an  increasing  anti-Christian  tendency,  by 
developing  an  effete  and  senseless  sectarianism,  known  as  Bab - 
binism , in  which  a legendary  ritual  and  . traditions  are  ap- 
pended to  the  majestic  Law  of  Moses. 

These  traditions,  which  are  very  minute,  compiled  about 
A.  d.  220,  were  known  as  the  Mishnah  or  Second  Law,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  additions  were  added 
by  the  Doctors  of  the  Law,  as  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem , and 
still  later  (a.  d.  430-521)  as  the  Gemara  of  Babylon.  The 
whole  collection  of  these  laws  and  doctrinal  books  goes  now 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Talmud . This  new  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  stood  in  the  way  of  any  recognition  of  the 
real  Messiah  by  the  Jews2  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
fanned  into  a fresh  flame  their  undying  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Though  their  pretensions  were  frequently  refuted  by 
the  Christians,  every  argument  was  unavailable.3 * * 6 

lTertull.  ad  nationes,  1,  14.  Of  the  many  low  as  well  as  obscene  things  re- 

lated in  the  Talmud , we  will  but  mention  that  Christ  is  ridiculed  therein  as  a 

filius  spurius,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have  forced  his  mother,  by  most  cruelly 

introducing  her  head  between  the  door  and  its  jamb,  and  thus  putting  her  to  the 
torture,  to  confess  that  she  gave  birth  to  him  out  of  wedlock ! 

*Q.  Surenhus,  Mishna  text,  with  Latin  transl.  and  comm.,  Amst  1698-1703. 

6 T.  f. ; translated  into  Germ,  by  Rabe  Ansp.  1760-63,  6 vols.  4to.  Pinner , 
Compend.  of  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  Babyl.,  Brl.  1832,  4to.  The  tarnt, 
Babylon,  Talmud  (Hebrew  and  Ger.),  and  Comment.,  BrL  1842  sqq.  Agreea- 
bly to  the  wily  tactics  of  the  Jews,  of  which  mention  is  Jtade  in  John  viii.  30, 
Christ  and  His  followers  are  very  seldom  mentioned,  and,  If  so,  always  in  a con- 
cealed manner.  Cf  Wolfii  bibl.  Hebr.,  P II.,  p.  979-986.  Ghratiz , History 
of  the  Jews  down  to  the  finishing  of  the  Talmud,  Brl.  1853. 

%Jn$L  Martyr , dialog,  c.  Tryphone  ludaeo;  Teriull.  adv.  Judaeos;  Cyprian 
testimonior.  adv.  Jud.,  iibb.  111. 
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It  was  also  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  eradicate  among  Pagans  those  religious  ideas,  and 
smooth  away  those  prejudices  which  had  gained  strength  and 
persistency  by  a growth  of  centuries,  and  held  the  intellect 
of  the  Old  World  captive,  and  to  replace  them  by  new  thoughts 
and  sympathies,  a new  line  of  conduct  and  a new  existence; 
in  fine,  to  work  a total  change  in  man. 

There  was  also  a great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  influence 
which  the  worship  of  idols  exercised  upon  the  public  mind. 
It  had  everything  to  recommend  it  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 
It  was  of  undoubted  antiquity,  was  interwoven  with  their 
education  and  modes  of  thought,  and,  more  than  all,  minis- 
tered to  their  sensual  passions.  Again,  the  priests,  who,  if  the 
people  embraced  Christianity,  would  be  stripped  of  all  con- 
sideration and  influence,  and  the  merchants , who  derived 
great  profits  from  the  sale  of  things  necessary  to  the  worship 
of  idols,  exercised  no  little  influence  in  keeping  the  bulk 
of  the  people  from  a knowledge  of  Christianity.1 

Even  literary  men,  who  naturally  regarded  with  affectionate 
partiality  the  objects  which  their  genius  had  celebrated,  and 
which  contributed  to  their  own  glory,  took  sides  against  the 
Christians  when  they  beheld  them  attacking  Pagan  divinities 
and  Pagan  literature.  But  who  were  those  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  those  dreaded  enemies  of  Paganism  ? A few  igno- 
rant men,  who  enjoyed  no  consideration  even  in  their  own 
country,  which  itself  was  looked  upon  with  scornful  contempt 
by  all  the  world ; men  who,  instead  of  tampering  with  the 
passions  of  men,  laid  an  obligation  upon  their  followers  to 
war  against  the  flesh. 

Again,  the  old  systems  of  religion  had  been  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  State;  while  Christianity,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  opposed  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  but 
abo  asserted  an  independent  and  absolute  authority.  More- 
over, it  was  neither  a religion  officially  tolerated,  nor  one 
handed  down  from  remote  antiquity  {religio  antiquit  us  tradita), 
but  a religion  which  had  not  before  been  heard  of  {religio 
nova),  and  which,  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  State,  was 

1 Acts  six.  25.  PUn.  epp.  X.  97.  Prope  jam  desolata  templa,  sacra  aolemnia 
diu  Intermiasa,  rarisrimu » viciimarum  emlor. 
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under  the  proscription  of  Roman  law.1 *  Besides,  Christian 
assemblies  were  still  liable  to  the  penalties  against  unlawful 
gatherings  ( hetaeriae , or  collegia  illicit  a)? 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Christians  should  meet  with  a 
very  decided  opposition;  but,  apart  from  this,  reports  were 
put  into  circulation  concerning  them,  at  once  false  and  of  a 
most  damaging  character.  Because  they  adored  the  one  true 
God,  who,  they  affirmed,  was  a pure  spirit,  and  whose  very 
existence  was  on  this  account  denied  by  the  Polytheists,  they 
were  accused  of  Atheism , and  rendered  liable  to  all  the  penal- 
ties of  so  grave  an  offense.3  The  active  persecution  that  was 
kept  up  against  them,  placed  them  under  the  necessity  of 
holding  their  religious  assemblies  after  night,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance was  laid  hold  on  as  a pretext  for  charging  them 
with  the  treasonable  offense  of  conspiracy,  with  incest , and 
other  unnatural  vices.  The  truth  of  the  last  charge  seemed 
borne  out  by  the  manner  of  salutation  common  among  the 
Christians,  who,  by  addressing  each  other  as  sister  and  brother, 
gave  tokens  of  their  mutual  affection.4  These  vague  and 
groundless  reports  were  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Coenae,  or  feasts  of  the  Christians,  differed  in  no  way  from 
the  abominable  banquet  of  Thyestes , at  which  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  infants  were  served  as  meat  and  drink ; and  the  fact 
that  Christian  women  took  wine  at  the  eucharistic  table,  was 
looked  upon  as  ample  evidence  of  their  guilt  of  adultery. 
Christians,  besides  being  accused  of  adoring  the  wood  of  t he 
CrosSy  were  also  charged  with  paying  homage  to  an  ass , 
( ovoXarpeia ),  and  on  this  account  overwhelmed  with  every 
species  of  contempt  and  ridicule.5 * * 8  The  conduct  of  slaves 

1 Cic.  de  legg.  II.  8 gqq.,  above  p.  134,  note  2 ; and  in  Julias  Panins  sent.  V.  21, 

{ 2,  we  have : “ Qui  novas  et  nsu  vel  ratione  incognitas  religiones  inducat,  et 

quibns  animi  moveantur,  honestiores  deportantur,  humiliores  capite puniunhtr. ” 

* Mommsen  de  collegiis  et  sodalitiis  Romanor.,  Kil.  1843.  \ Thiel,  Concerning 

the  juris-prudential  views  of  ancient  Rome  in  reference  to  the  political  condi- 

tion of  the  Christ,  relig.  (Tueb.  Theol.  Quart  1865,  n.-2.)  Aube , mdmolre 

sur  la  14galit4  du  christianisme  au  premier  sifccle,  Par.  1866. 

8 Justin,  apolog.  I.,  c.  6,  13,  17. 

*Athenagor.  legat.  pro  Christianis,  c.  3.  TertulL  apolög.,  c.  16,  39,  40. 
Minut.  Felix . Octav.,  c 12. 

• Teriull . apolog.,  c.  16,  speaks  of  the  caricature  of  a Jew  in  Carthage,  with 
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who  were  intrepid  enough  to  defend  Christianity  and  its  in- 
terests, was  regarded  as  subversive  of  civil  order,  and  the 
infliction  of  torture  often  drew  from  them  a confession  of 
those  crimes  of  which  Christians  were  falsely  accused. 

The  vulgar  ascribed  to  this  novel  and  impious  sect  every  dis - 
ssUr  of  the  State , and  wars,  famines,  and  earthquakes  were 
evidences  of  the  anger  of  gods  whose  worship  was  neglected 
(“ nonpluit  Dtus , due  ad  Christianos”).  The  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  community  encouraged,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, the  opposition  of  the  multitude,1  and  looked  down  with 
conscious  superiority  upon  the  Christians  as  a set  of  gloomy 
fanatics , whose  doctrines  were  both  baneful  and  superstitious . 
Then  the  State,  thinking  that  a sect  which  had  excited  uni- 
versal hatred*  and  opposition,  and  whose  members  had  shown 
disrespect  to  the  emperors  ( irreligiosi  in  Caesar em),  was  inimi- 
cal to  its  own  interests,  felt  itself  called  upon  to  step  in  and 
suppress  it  by  force. 

the  inscription : “ Dens  Christianornm  Onocoetes,  or  Onocoites  (according  to 
Oehlers  ed.)— aainarius  sacerdos.”  Similarly  in  Minut  Felix.  Octavius,  c.  9. 
A derisive  crucifix  of  our  Savior  was  dug  out  on  the  Palatine  hill  on  the  occa- 
sion of  clearing  away  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  emperors.  It  represented  a 
cracified  man  with  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  a man  adoring  him,  and  bore  the 
fbUoving  inscription : "’AXefäfievog  olßere  (ai)  0e6v” — (Alexamenos  adores  his 
God.)  Copy  and  description  of  it  in  the  Civilth  cattolica,  1856,  T.  IV.,  p.  529 
sq.  Becker ; Derisive  Crucifix  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Brel. 
1866.  In  Mucus,  Archaeolog.  remarks  on  the  Cross,  Monogram  of  Christ,  the 
Ancieat  Christ.  Symbols,  the  Crucifix,  Wiesb.  1866,  p.  127  sq.,  with  the  other 
literature  on  the  same  subject  Cf.  Auslr.  Quart,  for  Cath.  Theolog.,  1869,  No.  2. 
la  (trig . contr.  Cels.  VI.  30,  Celsus  styles  the  Christ.  ovotutpaXoi  (ass-heads). 
C£  Hameut,  diatribe  de  onolatria  olim  Judaeis  ( Tac . hist  V.  4;  Diod.  Sicul.  6 
Phot  bibL  cod.  244)  et  Christianis  impacta,  Lps.  1716,  4to.  Muenter , Chris- 
tians in  Pagan  houses,  p.  15.  sqq.  Kraus,  The  Derisive  Crucifix  on  the  Pala 
das  Hill,  Freiburg,  1872. 

*C£  TerhsO.  apolog.,  c.  40.  Si  Tiberis  ascendit  in  moenia,  si  Nilus  non 
in  sura,  si  coelum  stetit,  si  terra  movit,  si  fames,  si  lues,  statim  Chris- 
tianos ad  leouem,  and  the  commentarius  Havercampi.  Very  pointed  is  the 
reply  of  Amob.  adv.  gentes:  41  Si  Alamannos,  Persas,  Scythas,  idcirco  voluerunt 
(dii  gentüium)  devinci,  quod  habitarent  et  degerent  in  eorum  gentibus  Chris 
fast;  quemadmodum  Romanis  tribnere  victoriam,  cum  habitarent  et  degerent 
ia  eorum  quoque  gentibus  Christiani  V I.  6.  Just.  apol.  I.,  c.  12. 

>Aecording  bo  Tacit,  ann.  XV.  44:  Superstitio  exitiabilis,  odium  generis 
hamani.  propter  flagitia  invisi;  Sutton,  vita  Neron.,  c.  6:  Genus  hominum  su- 
peratitionia  novae  ac  maleficae.  Minut.  Felix*»  c.  12.  Tertull.  apolog.,  c.  13. 
CL  Wmcnb ..  Friend  of  Religion,  1843,  No.  64. 
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It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Christians,  from  motives  of  con- 
science, frequently  refused  to  take  the  military  oath,  or  accept 
offices  of  public  trust,  and  absolutely  declined  to  sanction,  by 
their  presence,  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  the  statues  of 
the  emperors.  All  these  causes  combined  to  excite  against 
them  a series  of  bloody  persecutions,  extending  through  a 
period  of  three  centuries.  These  were  first  called  forth  by 
the  clamors  of  the  Jews  and  the  Pagan  populace;  but, 
after  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius , they  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  emperors  and  men  of  letters;  and  finally,  from  the  time 
of  Decius  and  Diocletian , prejudice  and  hatred  took  the  shape 
of  a well-defined  conviction,  which  asserted  that  Christianity 
was  incompatible  with  both  the  political  and  religious  well- 
being of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  face  of  facts  like  these, 
it  is  quite  incomprehensible  how  a man  of  Gibbon's  acknowl- 
edged ability  could  have  attributed  the  rapid  progress  of 
Christianity  to  merely  natural  causes.1 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS 
DURING  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURIES. 

REFERENCES. — I.  Sources:  The  Apologists,  the  Christian  and  Pagan 
Historians  (scriptores  historiae  Augustae,  Eusebius,  etc.);  Lactantius,  de  mor- 
tibus  persecutorum ; Ruinart , acta  sincera  et  selecta  martyrum ; the  primitive 
Calendarium  (Greek  fiyvoMyiov)  martyrum,  enlarged  into  the  martyrologiutn, 
with  biograph,  notices.  This  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  Latin  Church,  and 
written  most  likely  by  St.  Jerome , but  the  one  in  most  general  use  is  the  mar 
tyrologium  Rom.,  issued  by  the  order  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  edit.  Baronius 
158G;  auxit  Herib.  Rosweid , S.  J. ; last  edit.,  Malines,  1846,  Ratisb.  1847.  Tb< 
most  celebrated  Menologium  among  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  commence* 
in  the  ninth  century  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Basilius  Macedot  and  pub 
lished  in  the  year  1727  at  Albano  by  Cardinal  Urbini. 

II.  Works:  Tillemont , histoire  des  empereurs,  etc.  See  above,  p.  48,  notel 
Kortholt , de  persecution,  eccl.  primaev.,  Kilon.  1689,  transl.  into  Gorman  umie 
the  title  “Beschreibung  der  zehn  grossen  Verfolgungen,”  Hamburg,  i bi" 
Franc.  Balduini , comment,  ad  edicta  vett.  principum  Roman,  de  Christiauu 
Halae,  1728.  Martini , persecutiones  Christianorum  sub  impp.  Rom.,  canta 


1 Gibbon,  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Lond.  177 
sq.,  VI.  T.  1 ; transl.  into  German  by  Wenk , Lps.  1788  sqq.,  19  vols.  (Lps.  1S:;7 
in  1 vol.,  4to.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  he  makes  the  bold  assertion  that  tl 
propagation  of  Christianity  may  be  explained  by  natural  causes;  separate! 
translated  by  Walterstern , Hamb  17S8.  Cone,  the  theologico-literary  coutes 
cf.  Walch,  Newest  History  of  Rel.,  Vol  VIII  . p.  89-172. 
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earnm  et  effectus,  Rostock,  lSui.  Kocpke , de  statu  et  eondit.  Christianor.  sub 
impp.  Rom.  alterius  post  Chr.  saeculi,  Berol.  1828.  * Kritzler,  the  Heroic  Age 
of  the  Christians  (first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church),  Leipsig,  1856. 
t SpSrlein,  the  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Ratisbon, 
1858.  PUhwe,  the  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies considered  in  their  external  causes  and  internal  development,  Posen,  1866. 
a Gams,  Möhlers  Ch.  H.,  Vol  I.,  p.  228-259. 

§ 67.  During  the  Second  Century . (Continuation  of  § 50.) 

The  Christians  enjoyed  some  favor  under  the  Emperor 
Ncrcdj  but  were  treated  with  extreme  harshness  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (a.  d.  98-117),  his  successor. 

A law  passed  in  his  reign  against  secret  associations  (He- 
taeries),  as  well  as  others  already  existing,  the  scope  of  which 
was  to  preserve  the  ancient  religion  of  the  State,  could  at  any 
time  be  invoked  against  the  Christians,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  these  gave  a pretext  for  the  enactment  of  a severe  penal  code , 
aimed  directly  at  them.  These  fresh  facilities  for  persecution 
were  eagerly  seized  by  their  enemies,  whose  hatred,  though 
restrained  for  a time,  was  ready  to  burst  forth  upon  the  first 
occasion.  Pliny  the  Younger,  while  governor  of  Bithynia, 
having  been  frequently  importuned  by  persons  asking  for  a 
judicial  prosecution  of  the  Christians,  and  having  also  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  containing  bills  of  indictment 
against  many  of  those  whose  names  were  given,  sent  to  Rome 
a full  report  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  requested  an  imperial 
decision  for  his  future  guidance. 

He  instituted  a judicial  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  Christians,  which  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  crime.  The 
accordant  testimony  of  many  witnesses  only  proved  that  it 
was  a custom  among  them  to  assemble  on  certain  days 
before  sunrise  to  sing  hymns  of  praise  in  honor  of  Christ 
their  God;  that  they  took  an  oath  to  abstain  from  com- 
mitting certain  sins,  such  as  stealing,  robbing,  leading  un- 
chaste lives,  breaking  their  plighted  word,  and  refusing  to 
return  a deposit  when  required  to  do  so;  and  that  they  then 
dispersed  and  came  together  again  in  the  evening,  when  they 
partook  of  a common  but  blameless  meal.  He  therefore  de- 
clared that  the  only  objectionable  feature  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  its  extravagant  superstition,  and  that,  on  this  ac- 
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count,  it  should  be  suppressed.  Still , this  open  disobedience  of 
the  Christians  to  the  laws  of  the  State  could  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unpunished,  and  Pliny  ordered  that  all  those  who,  when 
a number  of  others  wished  to  do  so,  would  obstinately  refuse 
to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  to  worship  before  the  statue  of  the 
emperor,  and  blaspheme  Christ,  should  be  punished  with 
death,  and  that  those  who  would  abjure  their  faith,  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  instructions  of  the  emperor  to  the  gov- 
ernor were  to  the  same  effect:  “The  Christians,”  said  he, 
“are  not  to  be  sought  out,  but  should  any  of  them  be  de- 
nounced, they  must  not  be  pardoned  until  they  have  abjured 
faith  in  Christ,  and  those  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  do  so 
shall  be  punished.” 1 

These  conflicting  instructions,  which,  while  apparently  for- 
bidding all  unnecessary  interference,  were  in  reality  a license 
to  persecute,  placed  the  Christians  at  the  mercy  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Pagan  populace.  Simeon , the  holy  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  successor  to  James  the  Less,  was,  at  the  age  of  120, 
denounced  by  Jews,  and  crucified  a.  d.  108;  and  Ignatius , the 
heroic  bishop  of  Antioch,  having  persisted  in  professing  his 
faith,  was  loaded  with  chains  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
dragged  from  his  see  and  sent  to  Rome,  thrown  into  the  arena 
of  the  Colosseum,2  and  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  for  the 
sport  of  a degenerate  Roman  populace  (a.  d.  107-114). 

Although  no  decree  of  proscription  was  passed  against  tne 
Christians  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117-138),  still  the 
popular  hatred  against  them  was  so  violent,  that  Serenius 
Granianus,  Proconsul  of  Asia,  at  a loss  what  course  to  pur- 
sue, asked  that  a law  might  be  enacted  by  which  his  conduct 

lPlin.  epp.  1.  X.  97  and  98 ; Conquirendi  non  sunt,  says  Trajan ; si  deferantnr 
et  arguantur,  puniendi  sunt,  ita  tarnen,  ut  qui  negaverit,  se  Christian  um  esse — 
veniam  ex  poenitentia  impetret.  Cf.  Haversaat , Defense  of  the  Epistles  of 
Pliny  concerning  the  Christians,  Götting.  1788.  See  also  Tertull.  apolog.,  c.  2. 
Euseb . hist.  eccl.  111.  33.  On  the  often  misunderstood  expression  of  PUny't, 
cibus  promiscuus  tarnen  et  innoxius,  as  well  as  balnea  promiscua  (common 
baths  for  both  sexes),  cf.  Bonn.  Periodical , new  series,  year  111.,  No.  3,  p. 
191-200. 

%Eu»eb . hist  eccl.  111.  32  and  111.  36.  The  martyr  acts  of  St.  Ignatius,  m 
Qalland.  bibl.  T.  I.,  p.  290  sq. ; Hefelc , Patres  Apost,  ed.  IV..  and  is 
Ruinart.  1.  c. 
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toward  them  should  be  guided,  and  that  the  accusation  should, 
in  every  instance,  be  brought  before  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
The  imperial  rescript  was  received  by  his  successor,  Minucius 
Fundanus.1  It  was  favorable  to  the  Christians;  but  this  was 
probably  owing  to  the  representations  made  to  the  emperor 
by  Quadratus  and  Aristides , the  first  Christian  apologists,  who 
addressed  to  him  apologies  in  their  behalf. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  having 
pursued  Symphorosa  with  all  manner  of  cruelty,  ordered  her 
to  be  cast  into  the  river  Anio,  and  her  seven  children  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel. 

Hadrian  gave  orders  (a.  d.  132)  for  the  building  of  a tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  This 
profanation  so  incensed  the  Jews  that  they  rose  in  open  revolt 
against  the  government,  during  which  six  hundred  thousand 
of  their  number  perished,  and  the  remainder  were  driven  out 
of  every  part  of  Palestine.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  then 
rebuilt. 

Nor  were  the  places  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians 
free  from  profanation.  The  emperor,  in  order  to  inspire  them 
with  disgust  for  the  scenes  around  which  clustered  their  most 
hallowed  memories,  had  a statue  of  Jupiter  erected  near  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  and  one  of  Venus  on  Golgotha. 

The  conduct  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161)  toward  certain 
cities  of  Greece  shows  that  he  was  still  more  favorably  in- 
clined than  Hadrian  to  the  Christians.1  These  were  so  cru- 
elly persecuted  by  the  populace  because  of  some  earthquakes 

1 Justin.  apoL  I.,  c.  69.  Rufin.  hist  eccl.  IV.  9.  Euseb.  IV.  8,  9,  and  26. 
Smlpit  Sever.  II.  31.  Orosius , VII.  13.  Hadrian  ordains:  "Si  qnis  igitnr  ac* 
easat  el  probat , adversus  leges  quidquam  agere  mem  orator  homines  (Chris* 
daoos),  pro  merito  peccatorum  etiam  supplicia  statues.  Illud  mehercule  mag* 
nopere  curabis,  ut  si  qnis  calumniae  gratia  qnemqnam  horum  postulaverit  reum, 
in  lranc  pro  sni  nequitia  suppliciis  severioribus  vindices.”  This,  certainly,  is 
the  original  text  in  Rufin.  L c.  See  Palma , praelectiones  hist  eccl.  T.  I.,  p. 
(8-71.  Its  genuineness  has  also  been  attacked  by  Keim , in  Baur-Zeller’s 
TbeoL  Annals,  Tubing.  1856,  No.  3 ; not,  however,  with  convincing  arguments. 
C £ Gregorovivs , Hadrian  and  his  Times,  Königsberg,  1851. 

’According  to  Eusebius  hist  eccl.  IV.  26,  to  the  cities  of  Larissa,  Thessa* 
lotnca.  Athens,  and  all  the  Greeks.  The  original  text  of  the  Rescripts  is  no 
kmgir  extant 
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and  Cv  nflagration8  that  occurred  in  Asia,  and  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  evidences  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  the 
Christians,  that  the  emperor,  moved  by  feelings  of  humanity, 
issued  his  famous  edict  to  some  of  the  Greek  communities  of 
Asia:  “Should  any  one  hereafter  molest  any  of  those  who 
worship  the  immortal  God>  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
such  a one  is  a Christian,  the  one  so  accused,  even  though  he 
should  be  clearly  proven  to  be  a Christian,  shall  be  acquitted, 
and  his  accuser  punished.”  The  genuineness  of  this  edict  has, 
for  very  good  reasons,  been  called  in  question  \l  and  though  it 
may  not  be  supposititious,  it  has  certainly  been  interpolated 
by  some  Christian. 

Under  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  though  a noble-minded 
man  and  a philosopher  of  merit,  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
changed  considerably  for  the  worse.  His  stoic  philosophy  pre- 
vented him  from  sympathizing  with  them,  and  he  regarded 
their  buoyant  enthusiasm  as  the  effect  of  fanaticism,  and  their 
willingness  to  endure  death  rather  than  deny  their  convic- 
tions as  an  evidence  of  stubborn  obstinacy  {xaza  7za<>&- 
razrJ).  As  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  religion  of  the 
State  should  be  maintained,2  he  was  not  over  solicitous  about 
suppressing  those  outbursts  of  popular  violence  against  the 
Christians,  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  Southern 
Gaul.  He  even  ordered  that  they  should  be  sought  out 
and  arraigned  upon  the  charges  of  atheism  and  incest , and  as 
participators  in  the  feasts  of  Thyestes . Before  putting  them  to 
death,  he  had  them  subjected  to  the  most  severe  torture,  to 

}Evseb.  IV.  13,  has  inadvertently  attributed  it  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
ground  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  “edictum"  rd  kocvöv  ad  com- 
mune Asiae  (perhaps  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  of  Asia  Minor),  lies 
in  the  fact  that  its  language  is  peculiarly  Christian,  and  hence  it  may  probably 
le  no  more  than  a favorable  interpretation  of  Hadrian's  edict.  Moreover,  its 
tenor  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  religious  opinions  Antoninus  Puis  was 
known  to  entertain.  It  is  therefore  disputed  by  ifaßner,  de  edicto  Antonini 
pro  Christianis,  Argent.  1781.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  by  HegcL 
wann,  Tlibing.  1777.  Cf.  Mosheim , de  reb.  Christianor.  ante  Const  M.,  p.  240. 

*Cf.  Julius  Capitolinns  in  vita  Marc.  Aurel.,  c.  21.  Deorum  cultam  dili- 
gent issime  restituit.  The  above  expression  in  Marc.  Aurel,  monolog.  (eit 
invror)  XI.  3. 
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force  them,  if  possible,  to  become  apostates.  The  laws  en- 
acted against  them  by  this  emperor  became  finally  more 
severe  than  those  against  even  foreign  enemies.  He  was 
sustained  and  urged  on  by  Crescent*,  a cynical  and  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Christians,  and  still  more  by  the  infamous  Peregrinu s 
Proteus , who,  after  having  professed  Christianity  for  a time, 
became  an  apostate,  and  ended  his  life  by  committing  suicide. 
Milito , Bishop  of  Sardes,  wrote  an  apology,  in  which  he  pro- 
tests against  such  odious  discrimination  against  the  Christians. 
Polycarp , Bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  last  of  the  apostolic  men, 
refusing  to  deny  “ Christ,  his  Master,  whom  he  had  faithfully 
served  for  eighty-six  years/’  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  163, 
by  being  burned  to  death.1  Among  the  martyrs  of  Gaul  were 
Bishop  Pothinus , an  old  man  of  ninety ; the  Deacon  Sanctus , 
and  Attalus , of  Pergamus,  who  was  called  the  “Pillar  of  the 
Community.” 

The  delicate  slave  Blandina  and  her  young  son  Ponticus , a 
lad  of  fifteen,  endured  martyrdom  (a.  d.  177)  for  the  faith,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  heroism  during  their  sufferings,  the 
former  declaring,  with  beaming  countenance,  “ I am  a Chris- 
tian, and  no  evil  is  done  among  us.”  Even  the  bodies  of  the 
martyred  Christians  were  not  sacred  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  unburied  for  six 
days,  and  then  cast  into  the  Rhone. 

Ptolemy,  Lucius,  and  Justin  the  Apologist  suffered  at  Rome 
a.  d.  166.  When  the  emperor  was  waging  war  in  Pannonia 
against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  a.  d.  174,  his  army,  una- 
ble to  obtain  drinking  water,  was  threatened  with  imminent 
death,  from  which  it  was  rescued  by  the  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tian soldiers  in  the  Thundering  Legion  {Legio  Fulminatrix). 
This  miracle,  though  well  attested/  failed  to  moderate  the 

1 Mtliton . apolog.  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  IV.  26,  IV.  15,  V.  1-3. 

1Tatull.  apol.  c.  5,  ad  Scap.  c.  4.  Euseb.  V.  5.  Greg.  Nyss , or.  11  in 
martyr.;  Oros.  VII.  15;  Dio-Cass.  epit;  Xiphilin., lib.  71,  c.  8;  Jut.  Capitol,  in 
Marc.  Antonin.,  c.  24.  Tertullian,  the  earliest  witness  (about  198),  very 
plainly  attests  the  fact:  Quibus  illara  Germanicara  sitim,  Christianorum  forte 
raiiitum  precationibus  iinpetrato  imbri  discussara  contestatur  (similarly  in 
Utrronymns  chronic,  ad  a.  174,  and  Orosius  VII.  15).  It  is  also  confirmed  by  a 
representation  of  Jupiter  in  bas-relief,  darting  lightnings,  accompanied  with  a 
shower  of  rain,  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  column  erected  in  honor  of  Marcus 
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emperoris  severity  toward  the  Christians,  and  both  it  and  the 
remarkable  victory  which  followed  were  attributed  to  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  “ Jupiter  Pluvius 

He  died  at  Vienna  (Vindobona),  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  Commodus  (180-193),  whose  character  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  Lis  father.  He  preferred  to  give  exhibitions  of  his 
strength  and  skill  as  a gladiator,  to  following  the  studious 
pursuits  of  a philosopher.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  hia 
concubine  Marcia,  whom  he  treated  as  his  lawful  wife,  and,  it 
is  said,  at  her  instance,  for  some  time  showed  great  favor  to 
the  Christians.  Eusebius  says  that  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome,  encouraged  by  the 
favorable  turn  events  had  taken;  together  with  their  families, 
embraced  Christianity.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  learned 
senator  Apollonius  was  brought  to  trial  at  Rome  for  his  faith, 
judged  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  A slave  who  had 
accused  him,  suffered  with  him.1 

Septimius  Severus  (193-211),  who  had  been  cured  of  a pain- 
ful disease  by  a Christian,  out  of  a feeling  of  gratitude  treated 
those  who  professed  Christianity  with  some  lenity  during  the 
early  part  of  his  reign ; but  in  the  year  202  a.  d.,  he  published 
an  edict  forbidding  ail  persons,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
to  embrace  either  the  Christian  or  the  Jewish  religion.  A 
terrible  persecution  raged  throughout  Egypt,  Africa,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  and  the  property  of  the  Christians  was  confiscated. 
The  edict  was  carried  out  with  such  merciless  rigor  at  Alexan- 
dria and  in  Proconsular  Africa,  that  it  was  thought  the  advent 

Aurelius,  standing  on  the  piazza  Colonna  at  Rome;  also  by  a coin  of  the  year  174 
which  bears  on  its  reverse  a figure  of  Mercury  with  a water-vase,  together  wiü 
the  legend  : Relig.  Aug.  Imp.  VII.  Cos.  III. — To  the  piety  of  Augustus,  wher 
imperator  for  the  seventh  and  consul  for  the  third  time.  Apoümaris , a coo 
temporary  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  calls  the  legion  “fulminatrix”  from  this  fact 
but  it  was  known  by  that  name  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Xiphilinus,  I 
writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  represents  the  emperor  himself  as  calling  upoi 
that  legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christians,  to  offer  up  their  prayers,  because 
he  had  heard  that  through  them  they  could  obtain  anything.  Hence  we  see  i 
growing  disposition  to  embellish  a fact  originally  represented  in  all  its  sin 
plicity.  Cf.  Stolberg,  pt  8,  p.  84-90;  Rauscher , Vol  I.,  p.  338  sq. 

1Euseb.  V.  21.  Hieronym.  catal.,  c.  42.  Hippolyt  Philosophumena,  lib.  IX 
in  Migne  ser.  gr.  Tom.  16,  p.  3381  .Cf.  DSllingcr , Hippolytus  and  CaJlixtos,  p 
158-189. 
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of  Antichrist  was  at  hand.1  “ W e behold  daily,”  says  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  “ many  martyrs  burnt  or  crucified  before  our 
very  eyes.” 

At  Alexandria,  Leonides , the  father  of  Origen,  the  virgin 
Fotamiaena,  and  her  mother  Marcella,  the  warrior  Basilidcs , 
and  many  more  suffered  cruel  deaths,  with  the  most  heroic 
fortitude.  The  two  young  ladies,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas ,2  and 
their  fellow-sufferers  at  Carthage,  a.  d.  203,  are  examples  of 
the  most  touching  and  resolute  courage. 

Perpetua,  a young  lady  of  twenty-two,  bearing  her  suckling 
infart  upon  her  bosom,  is  met  by  her  Pagan  father,  who  pros- 
trates himself  before  her  to  prevent  her  from  proceeding,  and 
begs  her  to  listen  to  his  entreaties.  But  she,  resolute  in  her 
purpose  and  unmoved  by  his  prayers,  goes  forward  with  firm 
step  and  serene  countenance,  advances  into  the  midst  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  circus,  and  meets  her  death,  after  suffering 
the  most  appalling  torments,  with  unshaken  confidence  in  her 
faith. 

The  death  of  the  Scillitan  martyrs,  a.  d.  200,  so-called  from 
Scillitc,  a city  in  the  province  of  Africa,  was  equally  beautiful 
and  heroic.  Among  them  were  three  ladies — Donata , Vcsti- 
and  Secunda — and  a man  named  Separatus,  who  spoke  in 
heir  name  when  they  were  brought  before  the  Proconsul 
Vigellius  Saturninus,  at  Carthage. 

Tertullian  had  a little  while  before  (198)  written  his  apology, 
in  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Christians; 
but  his  bitter  and  caustic  style  was  but  ill  adapted  to  the  work 
of  conciliation.  He  represented  to  the  Roman  governor  Sca- 
pula that  other  Roman  officials  had  shown  greater  good-will 
toward  the  Christians,  and  that  this  was  no  more  than  just, 
rince  they  honored  and  served  the  emperor  next  after  God. 

^Tertull.  ad  Scapol,  c.  4.  Spartianus  in  vita  Septim,  c.  17.  Euseb.  VI.  1 
*ad  7.  Clement  of  Alex .,  Strom,  lib.  II. 

sThe  acts  of  these  martyrs,  cum  notis  Holstenii  et  Possinii  ( Galland.  bibl. 
T.  IL,  p.  165-197,  in  Migne , ser  lat  T.  III.,  and  in  Ruinart , acta  martyrum). 
These  two  Christian  heroines  were  not  Montanistic,  though,  as  Card.  Orsi  hai 
shown,  ancient  writers  may  hare  given  a Montanistic  coloring  to  their  acts.  Cf. 
Stolberg,  VoL  VIII.,  p.  285  sq.  On  the  Scillitan  martyrs , cf.  Ruinart  and 
Stolberg,  VoL  VIII.,  p.  206-208;  on  both,  cf.  also  Tillemont , Tom.  III.,  p 
131-158. 
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He  also  warned  him  not  to  call  down  the  anger  of  God  by  hU 
cruelty. 

b.  DURING  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

Many  isolated  persecutions  took  place  under  Caracalla 
(211-217),  the  son  and  successor  of  Severus,  who,  to  gain  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  caused  the  assassination  of  his  brother 
Geta.  This  emperor,  though  pursuing  a different  policy  from 
his  father,  did  not  issue  an  edict  for  the  protection  of  the 
Christians,  and  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  persecutions 
should  occur  here  and  there,  as  it  takes  time  to  accommodate 
the  habits  and  ways  of  thought  of  a whole  people  to  the  pol- 
icy and  sentiments  of  a new  ruler.1 2  The  attempt  made  by 
Caracalla  on  the  life  of  Macrinus,  the  prefect  of  the  body- 
guard, wrought  his  own  ruin. 

Macrinus  ascended  the  throne,  and  rendered  the  condition 
of  the  Christians  more  tolerable,  by  forbidding  any  one  to 
persecute  them  on  the  charge  of  contemning  the  gods*  But  the 
army  became  discontented  with  his  course,  and  having  put 
him  to  death,  chose  as  his  successor  Avitus  Bassianus , sur- 
uamed  Heliogabalus , (from  the  Syrian  sun-god,)  the  grandson 
of  Caracalla,  a lad  of  only  fourteen  years  of  age  (218-222). 
He  endeavored  to  spread  the  wrorship  of  Heliogabalus,  the 
Syrian  god,  and  attempted  to  unite  it  in  one  religion  with  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Rome,  and  with  Jehovah  and  Christ.  In 
the  wanton  excesses  and  debaucheries  of  his  youth,  he  eithei 
forgot  the  Christians  altogether,  or  spared,  that  he  mighl 
the  more  readily  convert  them  to  his  own  Syrian  worship  of 
the  sun.3 

After  his  assassination,  Alexander  SeveruSj  a man  of  quit* 
different  character,  was  raised  to  the  throne  (222-235).  Iln 
mother,  Mammaea,  had  been  drawn  to  Christianity  by  th< 
lectures  of  Origen,  and  her  influence  upon  her  son  predis 
posed  him  also  in  its  favor.  He  placed  in  his  oratory,  besid< 
the  statues  of  Orpheus  and  Apollonius  of  Tynna,  those  oj 

lTertvll.  ad  Scapul.,  c.  4.  Domitii  Ulpiani,  libb.  X.  de  officio  Procons.,  w-ittei 
»it  that  time.  Cf.  Lactanl.  inst.  div.  Y.  II. 

2 Dio  Cass.,  lib.  78,  c.  12. 

*Lampridius  in  Heliogab.,  c.  3. 
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Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  said  to  have  contemplated 
boilding  a temple  in  honor  of  the  latter. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  “ Whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  you  also  to  them,,,  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  that  he  adopted  them  as  a rule  of  con- 
duct for  himself,  and  had  them  engraven  upon  the  entrance 
of  his  palace  and  other  public  buildings.1  He  saw  so  much 
prudence  in  the  method  followed  by  the  Christians  in  the 
selection  of  their  bishops  that  he  followed  it  as  a model  in 
the  appointment  of  civil  officers.  But  notwithstanding  these 
many  evidences  of  the  good-will  of  the  emperor  toward  the 
Christians,  he  permitted  the  jurisconsult  Domitius  Ulpianus 
to  publish  the  rescripts  of  his  predecessors  against  them. 
Many  churches  had  sprung  into  existence  during  the  period 
of  peace  that  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Caraealla,  but  the 
progress  of  Christianity  was  sudden \y  checked  when  Maximin 
the  Thracian , the  assassin  of  Alexander,  assumed  the  purple 
(235-238).  Knowing  that  the  Christians  had  been  favored  by 
Alexander,  and  fearing  that  they  might  avenge  his  murder,  he 
determined  to  begin  a persecution,  and  though  frightful  earth- 
quakes followed,  they  served  only  to  provoke  more  and  more 
bis  anger  against  the  Church.  During  his  short  reign  many  con- 
fessors, principally  among  the  clergy,  suffered  death  for  their 
kith.  Such  were  the  deacon  Ambrose,  the  priest  Protoetctus, 
and  many  others  at  Caesarea,  and  the  bishops  Pontianus  and 
Antherus  at  Home.*  Some  say  that  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ur - 
**la  and  her  companions  took  place  in  this  reign ; but  it  is 
more  probable,  both  from  the  most  reliable  information  that 
can  be  got  at  and  from  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  legend 
itself,  that  it  did  not  occur  until  the  time  of  Attila? 

lEuseb.  VI.  21,  28.  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever.,  c.  22,  28,  29,  43,  44. 

:Euteb.  VI.  28,  29. 

1 It  hag  recently  been  asserted  by  many  that  the  legend  of  the  11,000  virgins 
oat  of  a mistaken  reading  of  the  following:  Ursula  et  XI.  M.(artyres) 
Vfhgines),  i.  e.,  Ursula  et  Undecimilla  virg.  martyr. ; as  if  the  legend  ran:  Ur- 
«laetXI.  milL  virg.  Cf.  Floss , in  Asch bach's  Eccl.  Cycloped.,  Vol.  IV.,  p. 
11^2-1108.  The  Jesuit  (b-ombach  has  thoroughly  investigated  this  vexed  ques- 
t'ou  in  his  work  “St  Ursula  Vindicata,"  Colon,  1074.  Much  light  is  thrown  on 
u m the  Act*  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  ad  21  Octobr.,  and  by  t Kessel,  St. 
C rials  and  her  Companions,  hist.  crit.  raonography,  Cologne,  1863;  also  by 
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This  vulgar  Thracian  was  slain  by  his  soldiers,  and  Pupie* 
pus  and  Balbinus  occupied  the  throne  for  a short  interval 
(238). 

Gordianus  succeeded,  through  the  victories  obtained  in  the 
East  by  his  friend  Mesitheus,  in  maintaining  himself  until  the 
year  244;  but  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Philip  the  Aral 
having  alienated  the  army,  deprived  him  of  both  his  throne 
and  his  life. 

He  manifested  so  much  kindness  to  the  Christians  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  reign  (244-249)  that  they,  mind- 
ful of  the  horrors  of  former  persecutions,  sought  to  account 
for  their  changed  condition  by  believing  that  the  emperor 
himself  was  secretly  a Christian.  It  was  even  rumored  that 
on  the  Easter-eve  previous  to  his  death  he  expressed  a wish 
to  take  part  in  the  solemn  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that,  having  been  forbidden  to  do  so  by  Babylas,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  until  he  should  have  performed  canonical  penance 
for  his  former  cruelties,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  public 
humiliation.1  His  consort,  Severa,  was  in  correspondence 
with  Origen,  who,  however,  does  not  mention,  in  any  of  hi: 
works,  the  emperor’s  supposed  profession  of  faith. 

During  a long  interval  of  peace  of  nearly  forty  years,  in 
terrupted  only  by  the  short  reign  of  Maximin,  the  Christian! 
succeeded  in  either  altogether  removing  or  smoothing  awaj 
the  worst  prejudices  existing  against  them,  and,  in  conse 


Friedrich , Ch.  H.  of  Germ.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  141-166.  The  most  ancient  testimon 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  the  Ctematianic  inseriptior  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cci 
tury,  published  in  Kessets  Monograph,  p.  10,  also  in  Friedrich , p.  425,  an 
of  which  the  following  is  a translation  : “A  distinguished  man  (vir  clarissimus 
Clematius  by  name,  warned  by  luminous  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  attracted  li 
the  great  beauty  and  martyrdom  of  heavenly  virgins,  came  from  the  East,  am 
in  virtue  of  a vow,  restored  out  of  his  own  means  and  on  his  own  land  this  h 
silica,  from  its  foundations.  Should  any  one,  disregarding  the  majesty  of  th 
basilica,  where  holy  virgins  shed  their  blood  for  the  name  of  Christ,  inter  t! 
body  of  any  other  except  a virgin,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  be  punished  wit 
the  everlasting  fire  of  Tartarus.”  See  also  “The  Legend  of  St.  Ursula,”  et< 
London,  I860.*  (Tr.) 

1 Euseb . hist.  eccl.  VI.  34  and  36,  and  in  his  ctronic.  ad  a.  24C  (but  only  in 
Latin  transl.  of  Si.  Jerome  s,  not  in  the  text  of  the  Arab,  version).  Philip 
definitely  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor , something  that  Knschit^  in  anotln 
place  expressly  reserves  for  Constantine  the  Great. 
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quence,  their  numbers  greatly  increased.  When  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith  no  longer  demanded  great  sacri- 
fices, numbers  adopted  without  believing  it,  and  the  bad 
example  of  their  lives  increased  the  spirit  of  tepidity  and 
indifference  which  had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  Christian  communities  by  the  absence  of  that  fraternal 
charity  formerly  so  conspicuous  among  them.  Hence,  as 
Eusebius  remarks,  “ Divine  Providence  sent  a fresh  persecution 
to  chasten  and  try  His  Church.  This  occurred  under  Decius 
(249-251),  and  Lactantius 1 and  Eusebius ,2  both  of  whom  were 
almost  contemporary  with  Decius,  give  detailed  accounts 
of  it 

Decius,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  Iris  imperial  duties, 
began  to  plan  reforms  in  the  army  and  senate,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  restore  the  office  of  censor.  These  attempts  to  re- 
store the  former  glory  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  now 
rapidly  falling  to  pieces  and  threatened  by  enemies  on  every 
side,  by  restoring  her  ancient  religion,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions, plainly  indicated  the  policy  of  the  emperor  with  regard 
to  the  Christians,  lie  published  penal  laws  against  them,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  an  edict  appeared  commanding 
the  governors  and  magistrates  throughout  the  whole  empire 
to  oblige  Christians  to  give  up  their  religion  and  offer  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  and,  in  case  any  should  refuse,  they  were 
instructed  to  employ  the  severest  tortures  to  compel  obedi- 
iience. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  con- 
sternation caused  among  the  Christians  by  the  publication 
*)f  this  edict  and  of  its  effect  upon  them.8  “All,”  he  says, 
“were  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished, 
losing  courage,  presented  themselves  before  the  judge.  Some 
were  either  summoned  or  waited  upon,  and  others,  who  were 
well  known,  were  obliged  to  come  forward,  and,  when  bidden 
to  do  so,  took  part  in  the  impure  and  impious  sacrifices. 
Pale  and  trembling,  as  if  they  were  the  victims  to  be  offered 

* De  Mortibu8  Persecutorum,  c.  4-62. 

•Hilt  Eccl.,  lib.  VI.  IX 

•In  Eu$eb.  h.  e.  VI.  40-42. 

VOL,  I — 18 
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to  the  idols,  rather  than  those  who  were  to  offer  sacrifice,  they 
excited  the  merriment  of  the  bystanders,  who  saw  by  their 
manner  that  they  had  neither  the  courage  to  die,  nor  the  resolu- 
tion to  refuse  to  sacrifice.  Some  advanced  confidently  to  the 
altars,  and  boldly  asserted  that  they  had  never  been  Chris- 
tians; some  fled,  and  made  their  escape,  and  some  were  taker,. 
Of  the  last,  many  held  out  till  frightened  by  the  sight  of 
chains  and  prison;  others,  after  having  endured  a few  days 
confinement,  abjured  Christianity  when  about  to  enter  the 
tribunal,  and  still  others  did  not  renounce  theii  faith  until 
after  they  had  borne  torture  a length  of  time.  But  there 
were  others,  firm  and  blessed  pillars  of  the  Church,  and  strong 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  who  became  glorious  witnesses 
of  His  kingdom.” 

Decius  aimed  at  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  better  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  directed 
his  efforts  against  the  clergy,  and,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
reign,  decreed  that  all  bishops , if  apprehended,  should  suffer 
death . 

Eusebius  thinks  that  the  persecution  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  Decius  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hatred  entertained  by  hin) 
against  Philip  the  Arab,  and  the  favor  shown  by  the  latter  tc 
the  Christians.  This  is  hardly  correct.  Neither  did  the 
policy  pursued  by  Decius  arise  from  his  attachment  to  Pa- 
ganism, but  from  his  firm  and  clear  conviction  thai  the  genius 
of  Christianity  was  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  Roman  empire . 

lienee  he  made  every  effort  to  utterly  annihilate  Chris- 
tianity, by  destroying  churches,  extirpating  bishops,  and  by 
the  application  of  every  refinement  of  torture , to  persons  of  all 
classes,  irrespective  of  age,  condition,  or  sex.  It  grieved  the 
Church  to  witness,  during  this  season  of  trial,  many  of  her 
children  either  wavering  in  their  professions,  dissembling  their 
condition,  or  suffering  total  shipwreck  of  their  faith. 

Those  who  gave  up  their  faith  entirely  were  called  apostates 
(i lapsi );*  those  who  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods, sacrificers  or  of- 
ferers of  incense  (< thurificati , sacrificati) ; those  who  had  treach- 

1 Conf.  art  “Apostates,”  by  Utftle , in  the  Freiburg  Cyclopedia. 
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erously  and  hypocritically  procured  testimonials  (libelli),  that 
they  had  offered  sacrifice  and  denied  Christ,  procurers  of  bills 
(Ubdlatict) ; and  those  who  had  simply  registered  their  names, 
in  token  that  they  were  obedient  to  the  law , wrong-doers  (acta 
facientes).  The  last  two  classes  were  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  guilty  of  a tacit  denial  of  their  faith.  The  Church  was 
consoled  in  her  grief  at  the  defection  of  so  many  of  her  chil- 
dren by  the  exemplary  constancy  of  multitudes  of  confessors 
and  martyrs. 

The  most  famous  of  these  were  Fabian , Bishop  of  Rome  ; 
Babylas,  Bishop  of  Antioch  ; Alexander,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem; 
Pionius,  presbyter  of  Smyrna;  the  so-called  Seven  Sleepers  of 
Ephesus;  the  angelic  virgin,  Agatha  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  and 
many  others.  Those  who  fled,  escaped  torture  and  saved  their 
lives,  but  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  they  themselves 
obliged  to  remain  in  exile.1 

After  the  death  of  Decius,  who  lost  his  life  in  a battle  with 
the  Goths,  the  Christians  enjoyed,  during  the  political  troubles 
that  followed  between  Gallus  and  Volusianus , a short  respite 
from  the  horrors  of  persecution  (251-253),  which  was  confined 
principally  to  the  banishment  of  the  clergy.  Cornelius , Bishop 
of  Rome,  his  successor  Lucius , and  many  more,  were  sent  into 
exile,  and  afterward  put  to  death.2 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disasters  which  at  this  time  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  were  bringing  upon  the 
empire,  the  capture  of  Antioch  by  the  Persians,  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  a terrible  pestilence,  all  of  which  were  attributed 
to  the  Christians,  the  emperor  could  not  be  induced  to  em- 
ploy against  them  the  violent  measures  adopted  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Gallus  was  murdered  in  the  year  253,  and  Valerian , his 
successor,  at  first  manifested  a favorable  disposition  toward 
the  Christians.  So  great  was  the  number  of  God-fearing  peo- 
ple, even  among  those  of  his  immediate  household,  that  it 
resembled  a Christian  community,  rather  than  a Pagan  pal- 

lEuub.  VI.  39-42.  Lactant.  de  mortibus  persecutorum,  c.  4.  Cyprian,  de 
bpös  et  epp.  illiua  temporU. 

'Dionysius  Alex,  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  VII.  1.  Cypr.  ep.  57,  p.  204,  ep.  58,  lib.  ad 
Demetri&n,  p.  431. 
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ace.  But  this  lenity  was  soon  changed,  through  the  intrigues 
of  Macrian,  the  Egyptian  magician,  into  a rigorous  and  sys- 
tematic persecution. 

The  emperor  published  his  first  edict  in  the  year  257,  by 
which  bishops  and  priests  were  exiled,  the  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians prohibited,  and  the  refractory  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment and  torture.  A second  appeared  a year  later,  ordaining 
that  all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  should  be  beheaded ; the 
property  of  senators  and  knights  confiscated,  and  themselves 
degraded  from  all  dignities ; and  if,  after  this,  they  still  per- 
sisted in  professing  Christianity,  they  were  to  be  beheaded.1 2 
It  further  directed  that  females  of  high  rank  should  be  exiled, 
and  the  Christian  members  of  the  imperial  household  be  bound 
with  chains,  and  imprisoned  at  the  emperor’s  pleasure. 

The  Christians  were  stricken  with  grief  when  they  beheld 
their  holy  Pope  Sixtus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  deacon,  Law- 
rence; Cyprian , Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  Fructuosus , Bishop  of 
Tarragona,  together  with  many  others,  fall  victims  to  this 
cruel  edict.  Wherever  Galerius  Maximus,  the  Proconsul,  was 
present,  the  instructions  of  the  law  were  carried  out  in  their 
fullest  severity.  He  had  one  hundred  and  fifty -three  Chris- 
tians beheaded  at  Utica,  who,  both  on  account  of  their  inno- 
cence, and  because  they  were  all  heaped  together  and  burnt 
with  quicklime,  were  amphibologically  called  Mctssa  Can- 
dida.' 

Gallienus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Valerian  (260-268),  was 
very  unlike  his  father.  He  published  an  edict  which  gave 
peace  and  quiet  to  the  Church ; ordered  that  all  property  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Church  should  be  restored,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, all  places  of  burial,  and  forbade  any  further  molesta- 
tion of  the  Christians. 

1Euseb.  VII.  10-12.  Cyprian,  ep.  82.  (Opp.  edit  post  Baluz.  unus  ex 
monachis  congreg.  S.  Mauri,  Venet.  1728,  p 340. 

2 The  legend  of  the  so-called  massa  Candida , sung  by  Prudentius  irrpi  ort+&** 
hymn.  XIII.  67  sq.,  is  based  on  fact.  St,  Augustine , sei  mo  306,  also  relates  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  Christians  were  beheaded  at  Utica  (not  three  hun- 
dred, as  in  Prudential,  who,  having  to  choose  between  sacrificing  to  the  idols 
or  to  be  thrown  alive  into  a pit  filled  with  quicklime,  are  said  to  have  cast  them- 
selves into  it  without  a moment’s  hesitation.)  ftUemoni,  T.  IV.,  p.  175  sq 
Rauscher  in  1.  c.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  07  sq. 
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As  only  such  communiii  >s  am.  corporations  as  were  legally 
recognized  could  hold  property,  the  Church  now  being  ac- 
knowledged by  the  state  as  a lawf  ul  religious  body , though  the 
religion  itself  was  not  so  regarded  ( collegium  licitum , but  not 
religio  licita :),  she  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege.1 

This  short  interval  of  peace,  which  lasted  through  the  two 
years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  interrupted  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Aurelian  (270-275),  who  published  a new  edict  of 
proscription  in  the  year  275,  which  his  murder  prevented  him 
from  fully  carrying  out.2  He,  however,  respected  the  rights 
of  corporate  bodies  to  hold  property,  established  during  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  as  maybe  shown  from  his  decision  against 
Paul  of  Samosatay  whom  he  obliged  to  vacate  the  episcopal 
residence  of  that  see. 

The  persecution  against  the  Christians  did  not  begin  under 
Dioddian  (284-305)  till  the  year  303.  He  was  a man  of  a 
commanding  spirit  and  a religious  mind.3  Engaged  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  in  quelling  internal  seditions  and  re- 
selling invasions  from  without,  he  was  inclined,  both  from 
motives  of  policy  and  humanity,  to  leave  the  Christians  un- 
molested in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  Church  thus 
enjoyed  a peace  of  over  forty  years,  and  she  took  advantage 
of  the  interval  to  push  forward  both  her  external  growth  and 
internal  development. 

In  the  year  288  Diocletian  associated  with  himself,  in  the 
government  of  the  state,  the  brave  Maximianus  Herculeus , 
under  the  title  of  the  Augustus  of  the  West,  whom  he  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  empire  against  the  Bagaudes  of  Gaul 
and  other  hostile  nations.  He  himself  assumed  the  diadem , 
introduced  into  his  palace  the  luxurious  manners  of  Asiatic 
courts,  and  adopted  the  titles  of  “ divinity  and  sacred  majesty .” 
AH  these  changes  indicated  his  design  of  introducing  orien - 


'Euseb  VII.  13. 

* Euseb . VIL  30;  Lactant.  L 1,  c.  6. 

1 Vogel,  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  Gotha,  1867.  \ Ritter,  de  Diocletiano  no 

raram  in  republics  institutionam  aactore,  Bonn,  1862.  Dr.  Th.  Bernhardt, 
Diocletian’s  Relations  to  the  Christians,  Bonn,  1862,  is  partial;  still  more  so 
ßurekhardl , The  Times  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Basle,  1853.  Cf.  Gams , 
Koehler’s  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  256-259. 
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tal  despotism,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  restoring  Ü*  an- 
cient grandeur  of  Rome. 

Diocletian,  in  the  year  292,  called  in  two  others  to  aid  him 
in  the  government  of  the  empire,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title 
of  Caesars . These  were  Constantius  Chloms,  for  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  and  Galerius , for  Illyria,  both  of  whom  were  united 
)y  family  tics  to  the  house  of  the  Augusti. 

Eusebius,1  who  now  speaks  as  a contemporary,  rejoices  in 
the  increasing  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Christians,  who, 
not  content  with  their  ancient  edifices,  erected  in  every  city 
more  stately  and  spacious  structures,  and  who  were  so  power- 
ful at  court  that  their  services  were  more  valued  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  emperor  than  those  of  their  Pagan  asso- 
ciates. 

“But,”  he  adds,  in  a spirit  of  complaint,  “when,  by  reason 
of  too  much  liberty,  we  had  lapsed  into  negligence  and  sloth, 
one  envying  and  reviling  the  other  in  various  ways,  till  we 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  up  arms,  and  did  in  fact  assail 
each  other  with  epithets  as  with  darts  and  spears,  prelates 
inveighing  against  prelates,  and  people  rising  against  people; 
and  when  malignant  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  had  risen  to 
its  greatest  height,  and  crowds  of  converts  were  still  flocking 
into  the  Church,  the  divine  judgment,  whose  beginnings  are 
gentle,  visited  the  episcopacy  with  mild  and  lenient  chastise- 
ments, after  it  had  first  given  evidences  of  its  presence  in  the 
army.  Besides  the  energy  exhibited  by  the  philosopher  Por- 
phyrius  and  the  governor  Hierocles,  the  most  efficient  cause  of 
this  persecution  was  the  malignity  of  Caesar  Galerius , whom 
his  mother  Romula  had  inspired  with  a love  of  Pagan  super- 
stition, and  a relentless  hatred  against  those  Christians  who 
absented  themselves  from  the  feasts  at  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  idols.”  * 

Galerius  labored  to  fill  the  mind  of  Diocletian  with  his  own 
sentiments,  and  his  efforts,  though  at  first  received  with  indif- 
ference, were  gradually  more  favorably  entertained,  and  finally 
gained  a decisive  influence  over  the  emperor,  when  the  vieto* 


1Euseb.,  lib.  VIII.  and  IX.  Lactant.  1.  1,  c.  7-13. 
* Lactant . de  mortib.,  c.  11. 
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rite  gained  by  his  associate  over  the  Persians  reminded  him 
of  the  ancient,  glories  of  Rome,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  use 
his  military  power  for  his  own  private  ends.  Anxious  to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  giving  permanence  to  his  imperial  powers 
he  sought  for  this  purpose  an  alliance  with  religion , and  this 
course  was  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  convictions ; for  he  had,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  endeavored  to  make  his  government 
thoroughly  religious.  To  preserve  and  defend  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  state,  therefore,  appeared  to  Diocletian  the 
first  and  most  important  duty  of  a ruler ; the  more  so,  as  he 
was  impressed  with  a definite  and  settled  conviction,  that  the 
tendency  of  Christianity  was  in  every  sense  antagonistic  to  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  empire . He  called  a council  of  juris- 
consults, generals,  and  governors,  for  consultation,  that  they, 
by  their  wisdom,  might  aid  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  par- 
tially matured  plans.  The  entrails  of  animals  were  searched, 
Apollo  of  Miletus  consulted,  and  all  declared  against  the  Chris- 
tians} Galerius  knew  well  how  to  profit  by  this  favorable 
moment.  By  a law  passed  in  the  year  298,  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  participate  in  the  sacrifices,  and  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  caused  the  withdrawal  from  the  army  of  many 
Christian  soldiers,  and  served  as  a warning  of  what  was  to 
come. 

But  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  was  not  felt  till  five  years 
later,  when,  on  the  23d  of  February,  303,  which  coincided 
with  the  great  festival  of  the  Terminalia , the  harmless  Chris- 
tians were  thunderstruck  at  beholding  an  armed  band  of  sol- 
diers batter  in  the  doors  of  the  magnificent  church  of  Nico- 
media , plunder  it  of  its  treasure,  and  then  level  it  with  the 
ground. 

On  the  following  day  an  imperial  edict  appeared,  ordering 
that  all  Christian  churches  should  be  demolished  to  their 
foundations,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  publicly  burned,  those  who 
held  offices  of  honor  degraded,*  and  freedmen  deprived  of 

lLactant.  L 1,  a 10  and  11.  Euseb.  de  vita  Const  M.  II.  60. 

'LaetaiU.  1.  1,  c.  13.  Euseb.  h.  e.  VIII.  2.  The  second  and  third  edicts  in 
Ewe6.  h.  c.  VIII.  6. 
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their  liberty,  if  they  would  not  consent  to  immediately  re- 
nounce Christianity.  It  was  further  enacted,  by  the  same 
decree,  that  all  church  property  should  be  confiscated,  the 
Christians  placed  outside  the  protection  of  the  law,  full  lib- 
erty given  to  all  persons  to  bring  accusations  against  them, 
and  denied  to  these  the  privilege  of  complaining  of  any  inju- 
ries they  might  sustain  from  others,  and  ordered  that  torture 
should  be  employed  to  overcome  the  perversity  of  those  who 
obstinately  refused  to  deny  their  faith. 

Soon  afterward  the  palace  of  Diocletian  was  consumed  by 
fire,  revolts  broke  out  in  Armenia  and  Syria,  and  some  Chris- 
tians offered  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  All 
these  circumstances  were  eagerly  seized  and  adroitly  made 
use  of  to  excite  popular  hatred  against  the  Christians.  This 
called  forth  a second  edict  (303),  which  enacted  that  all  bish- 
ops and  priests  should  be  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison, 
and  every  means  employed  to  compel  them  to  offer  sacrifice. 
The  emperor  believed  that  if  he  could  overcome  the  con- 
stancy and  fortitude  of  the  bishops  and  teachers,  their  follow- 
ers would  yield  a ready  obedience  to  his  will.  A third  edict 
appeared,  ordering  that  all  prisoners  who  would  consent  to 
sacrifice  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  those  who  refused  be 
forced  to  comply  by  every  refinement  of  torture.  Then  did 
great  numbers  of  the  prelates  and  the  laity,  crowds  of  nnn 
and  women,  bear  up  with  noble  fortitude  amidst  the  most  ap- 
palling trials,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  bright  examples  of 
courage,  in  the  glorious  conflicts  they  sustained  for  the  faith. 
Some,  impelled  by  the  strength  of  divine  impulse,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  pyre,  or  plunged  headlong  into  the  sea- 
Others,  however,  whose  sprits  were  broken  and  energy  re- 
laxed, lost  courage  in  the  presence  of  danger,  and  yielded 
voluntarily  at  the  first  trial. 

Priests  and  ecclesiastics,  who  surrendered  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  be  publicly  burned,  were  called  traitors  (i traditore? ). 
With  the  purpose  of  openly  rebuking  this  disgraceful  act  of 
betrayal  {crimen  traditionis)y  Felix , an  African  bishop,  on  being 
asked  if  he  had  any  of  the  Sacred  Books  in  his  possession, 
bravely  answered,  that  “ he  had , but  would  not  give  them  up” 
and  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  courageous  fidelity. 
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The  edicts  published  by  Diocletian  up  to  this  time  had  failed 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and,  in  consequence,  a fourth  was 
issued  (304),  offering  to  the  refractory  the  alternative  of  eithcl 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  or  suffering  capital  punishment?  The 
Pagan  governors  carried  the  instructions  of  this  edict  into 
effect  with  relentless  cruelty.  The  Proconsul  of  Phrygia  set 
fire  to  a church  (according  to  Eusebius,  to  a whole  city),  in 
which  the  Christians  had  taken  refuge,  and  they  all  perished 
in  the  flames.2  The  accounts  left  us  of  the  numbers  and  tor- 
tures of  those  who  fell  victims  to  this  persecution,  almost 
challenge  our  credulity,  so  fearful  are  they  both  in  vastness 
and  atrocity ; and  if  this  be  so,  what  multitudes  must  have 
suffered  of  whom  no  record  remains?  “The  murderous 
weapon,”  observes  Eusebius ,3  “ was  at  last  completely  blunted, 
and  having  lost  its  edge  broke  to  pieces,  and  the  execution- 
ers taemselves,  wearied  with  slaughter,  were  obliged  to  re- 
lieve one  another.  . . . They  (the  Christians)  received,  in- 
deed, the  final  sentence  of  death  with  gladness  and  exultation, 
so  far  as  even  to  sing  and  send  up  hymns  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving until  they  breathed  their  last.” 

The  persecution  raged  in  the  East  with  terrible  violence  un- 
der Diocletian  and  Galerius.  Even  their  wives,  Prisca  and 
Valeria,  who  had  either  already  embraced  Christianity  or  were 
receiving  instruction  as  catechumens,  were  compelled,  by  fear 
of  death,  to  sacrifice  to  idols;  the  imperial  chamberlains  Do- 
rotheas and  Gorgonius  were  strangled,  and  another  named  Pe- 
ier,  “who,”  as  Eusebius  remarks,  “was  worthy  of  his  name,” 
was  suspended  by  cords  and  scourged  until  the  flesh  fell  from 
his  bones,  then  vinegar  and  salt  were  rubbed  into  his  mangled 
body,  and  in  this  condition  he  was  compelled  to  die  a linger- 
ing death  over  a slow  fire. 

Anthimus, Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  and  St.  Dorothea  at  Cae- 
aarea,  in  Cappadocia,  were  beheaded.  The  persecution  raged 
with  great  violence  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  over 
which  Maximian  Herculeus  ruled;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Thebaean  Legion , so  called  from  its  having  been  recruited  from 

xEu»eb.  de  martyrib.  Palaest,  c.  3,  as  append,  to  Euseb.  hist  eccl.,  lib  VIII. 

tLacianL  institat  V.  11.  Ewb.  hist  eccl.  VIII.  4,  8,  9-13. 

•HU  eccL  VIII.  *. 
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the  Thebäis  of  Egypt,  suffered  martyrdom  by  his  order.  Tliia 
noble  band  of  heroes,  under  the  command  of  their  gallant 
leader,  Mauritius , incurred  the  anger  of  the  tyrant  by  refus- 
ing to  pursue  and  apprehend  the  Christians.1  Recent  research 
has  shown  that  this  legion  was  stationed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle.  The  fact  that  many 
cities  of  Switzerland,  and  others  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Xanten,  have  a special  rev- 
erence for  the  martyrs  of  the  Thebaean  Legion,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  very  recent  times  skulls  have  been  discov- 
ered in  these  parts,  of  unmistakably  Egyptian  formation, 
accompanied  by  instruments  known  to  have  been  used  in  the 
torture  of  Christians,  have  greatly  contributed  to  strengthen 
faith  in  the  legend. 

St . Sebastian ,2  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  cohort,  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome  by  being  pierced  with  arrows,  and  others 
gained  the  same  crown,  among  whom  were  the  tender  virgin 
St.  Agnes , St.  Lucy  at  Syracuse,  the  noble  Roman  lady  Anas - 
tasia  in  Illyria,  and  the  penitent  woman  Afra,3  at  Augsburg, 

1 It  seems  strange,  indeed,  that  Lactantius  and  Eusebius  in  the  East,  Sulp. 
Severus , Orosius , and  Prudentius  in  the  West,  should  be  silent  on  a matter  of 
which  Eucherius , Bp.  of  Lyons  (f420,  or  a still  younger  Eucherius,  about 
529),  gives  testimony  in  the  vita  S.  Romani  (Bolland.  acta  Sanctor.  Febr.,  T. 
III.,  p.  740;  cf.  also  ad  Septemb.  22  and  October  4,  10,  and  15).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  established  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  there  was  at 
Agaunum  (now  St.  Maurice,  in  the  canton  of  Wallis),  a temple  dedicated  to 
St.  Mauritius , which  was  also  visited,  out  of  devotion,  by  St.  Romanus.  The 
accuracy  of  this  narrative  is  questioned  by  Ruinart,  Tillcmont , Tom.  IV.,  p. 
421;  Stolberg , pt.  IX.,  p.  302  sq. ; Döllinger.  Others,  such  as  Baronius; 
Rauscher , Vol.  II.,  p.  131 ; Rettberg,  Ch.  H.  of  Germ.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  101,  surmise 
a transfer  of  the  martyrdom,  which  Mauritius,  tribunus  militum,  with  seventy 
soldiers,  suffered  at  Apamed  in  Sgria  (conf.  Theodoret.  graec.  affect,  curat 
disput.  VIII.),  to  Gallic  soil.  The  truthfulness  of  the  account  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, defended  against  Dubordieu , diss.  hist,  sur  le  martyre  de  la  Idgion  TW- 
bdene,  Amst.  1712, — at  first  by  Jos.  de  V Isle,  defense  de  la  veritd  de  la  ldg. 
Thdb.  Nancy,  1737 ; recently,  by  Palma , praelect.  h.  e.,  T.  I.,  pt.  II.,  p.  5-7. 
f/.  Braun,  Contrib.  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Theb.  Legion,  Bonn,  1855.  That  it  has 
an  historical  foundation — and  certainly  contains  a large  measure  of  truth,  is 
proven  by  Gelpke , Ch.  H.  of  Switzerland,  VoL  1.,  p.  50^88;  Friedrich,  Ch.  H. 
of  Germ.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  106-141. 

3 For  fuller  information  relative  to  Sebastian,  cf.  Acta  Sanct.,  20  Jan.  TW& 
mont , mdmoires,  etc.,  T.  IV.,  p.  515. 

3 The  martyr-acts  of  this  sinner,  converted  by  Bp.  Narcissus , in  RuinarL 
Rcttb+rq,  Ch.  II.  of  Germ.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  144  sq.,  conjectures  tb*it  the  later  l^g^od 
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the  last  named  having  been  burned  4o  death  (804).  The  con- 
duct of  Constantius  Chlorus  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  these  acts,  aüd  not  less  so  the.  policy 
of  his  • son  Constantine , who,  in  the  year  306,  fled  from  Nico- 
media , where  he  was  retained  as  a hostage  by  Diocletian,  to 
his  father  in  Britain. 

Diocletian  suddenly  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  in  the 
year  305.,  at  Nicomedia,  and,  by  his  order,  Maximian  did  the 
same  at  Milan,  in  favor  of  the  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Con- 
stantins. Though  the  Caesars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  were 
but  the  creatures  of  Galerius,  Maxentius , the  tyrant  of  Rome, 
soon  found  means  of  putting  aside  the  former  of  these  two. 
lie  suffered  death  at  Rome  a.  d.  306. 

Maxentius,  dissembling  his  real  feelings  from  motives  of 
policy,  feigned  to  agree  in  everything  with  Constantine , who 
had  been  declared  emperor  by  the  soldiers  the  same  year  in 
which  his  father  died. 

Augustus  Galerius  and  his  Caesar,  Maximinus , continued 
the  persecution  with  renewed  energy  in  the  East. 

He  was  so  carried  away  by  his  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Christians  that  he  ordered  all  meats  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  market-place  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  water  or  wine  used 
in  sacrifice,  and  on  one  occasion  had  thirty-nine  confessors 
beheaded.  Barbara , a virgin,  remarkable  for  her  prudence, 
and  Catherine , also  a virgin,  and  famed  for  her  proficiency  in 
philosophy,  suffered  martyrdom, — the  former  at  Heliopolis, 
a.  d.  306,  and  the  latter  at  Alexandria,  a.  d.  307. 

It  was  not  till  after  Galerius  had  been  stricken  with  a loath- 
some and  painful  distemper,  and  felt  death  rapidly  approach- 
ing, that  he  became  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  shedding 
so  much  blood,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a persecution 
which  had  proved  so  ineffectual.  He  published,  on  the  30th 
day  of  April,  311,  an  edict  in  his  own  name  and  those  of  Li- 
ciuius  and  Constantine,  in  which  he  says  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  “ reclaim  into  the  way  of  reason  and  nature  the 
deluded  Christians  who  had  renounced  the  religion  and  cer- 

is  an  imitation  of  the  history  of  Rahab.  of  Josue’s  times.  *Friedrich , Oh 
H.  ol  Germ.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  186-199. 
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emonies  instituted  by  their  fathers,  . . . but  that  since 

they  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly,  and  being  left  desti- 
tute of  any  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  we  are  disposed 
to  extend  to  those  uuhappy  men  the  effects  of  our  wonted 
clemency.  We  permit  them,  therefore,  to  profess  their  private 
opinions  and  to  assemble  at  their  places  of  meeting  without 
fear  or  molestation,  provided  always  that  they  preserve  a due 
respect  to  the  established  laws  and  government ;l  . . . and 

we  hope  that  our  indulgence  will  engage  the  Christians  to 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  the  Deity  whom  they  adore , for  our  safety 
and  prosperity,  for  their  own , and  for  that  of  the  republic.97 

After  the  death  of  Galerius,  Licinius , who  had  succeeded 
the  dignity  of  Augustus,  was  affianced  to  Constantia,  sister 
of  the  Augustus,  Constantine,  and  a new  edict  was  published 
in  the  year  312,  in  the  name  of  those  two  emperors,  granting 
toleration  to  the  Christians,  and  “ allowing  every  one  to  ex- 
ercise without  restraint  the  religion  which  he  professed  99 

In  the  meantime,  a war  had  broken  out  in  the  West  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Maxentius , the  latter  of  whom  main- 
tained himself  in  Italy  and  Africa.  Constantine,  in  this  critical 
state  of  affairs,  hastened  to  Italy,  and  appeared  near  Rome. 
While  stationed  here,  he  and  his  whole  army  beheld  a won- 
derful sign  * in  the  heavens,  on  which  was  written  this  legend, 

1 Lactant . de  mortib., c.  34.  Euseb.  VIII.  17.  Even  TertulMan  declared:  Pre- 
cantes  sumus  omnes  semper  pro  omnibus  imperatoribus,  vitam  illis  prolixam, 
imperium  securum,  domum  tutam,  exercitus  fortes,  senatum  fidelem,  populum 
probum,  orbem  quietum,  et  quaecunque  hominis  et  Caesaris  vota  sunt  (apologeu, 
c.  20).  Conf.  Keim , The  Roman  Edicts  of  Toleration  for  Christianity  (311-313) 
in  Baut- Zeller' s Theological  Annuary,  1852,  No.  2,  p.  251  sq.,  and  by  the  same. 
The  Conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Christian  Religion,  Zurich, 
1862,  p.  14  sq.  See  page  277,  note  3,  for  a refutation  of  the  violent  attacks  ou 
the  credibility  of  the  book  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  made  by  Keim  and 
Burkhardt ; compare  also  Hunzinger , on  Diocktian  as  a Ruler  and  Persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  in  Büdinger's  Researches  on  the  History  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, Lps.  1868,  Vol.  L,  p 117  sq.,  and  Ebert  in  the  Report  of  the  Phil. 
Ilistor.  Department  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences,  Dec.  12,  1870. 

p 

^ Euseb.  vita  Constant.  I.  27-30.  For  the  sign  Xi  with  the  legend 
undoubtedly  intended  for  a crown  of  victory,  compare  Socrat  hist  eccl.  I.  2; 
Lactant.  de  Mortib.  Persecutor.,  c.  44;  Sozom.  hist  cccl.  I.  3.  See  also  Iiausckcr, 
Pt.  II.,  p.  208-210  and  215  sq.  f Hug,  Justification  of  Constantine  the  Great 
(Eccl.  Journal  of  the  Archliocese  of  Freiburg,  1830,  No.  3,  p.  53-70);  Die - 
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“In  this  thou  shall  conquer.  ' Constantine,  assured  by  this 
evidence  of  divine  favor,  placed  liis  trust  in  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  ordered  the  construction  of  a Labarum,  or  stand- 
ard, bearing  the  monogram  of  Christ  inclosed  within  the  im- 
perial crown,  and  called  in  ecclesiastics  to  instruct  him  in  the 
Christian  religion.  He  shortly  afterward  (October  28,  312) 
gained  the  important,  but  for  a time  doubtful  victory  over  the 
usurper  Maxentius,  in  a battle  fought  at  the  Pons  Milvius, 
near  Rome,  during  which  his  antagonist  lost  his  life  in  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber. 

In  acknowledgment  for  this  signal  favor,  Constantine  gave 
instructions  that  the  statue  which  the  Roman  senate  had  ded- 
icated to  him,  and  was  about  to  be  placed  in  the  Forum  to 
commemorate  the  victory,  should  bear  in  its  hand,  not  the 
sceptre,  but  the  standard  of  the  cross,  on  which  should  be  in- 
scribed these  words : “ Through  this  salutary  sign  and  symbol  of 
true  strength,  have  I delivered  your  city  from  the  yoke  of  the 
tyrant." 

After  this  victory,  which  had  made  Constantine  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  West,  he,  together  with  Licinius,  promulgated 
at  Milan , in  the  year  313,  a still  more  explicit  and  compre- 
hensive edict  of  toleration , which  brought  universal  joy  to  the 
Christians.1  It  not  only  “ granted  to  them  the  same  liberty 
of  worship  enjoyed  by  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire,  but 
also  ordained  that  any  one  who  wished  was  free  to  embrace  their 
religion;  that  their  churches  and  all  other  property  that  had 
been  confiscated  should  be  restored,  and  those  who  had  pur- 
chased it  be  indemnified  for  their  loss  from  the  public 
treasury.” 

Maximin , now  feeling  that  he  was  unequal  to  the  work  of 
combating  single-handed  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and  dis- 
sembling his  real  sentiments,  addressed  through  Sabinus,  his 
Praetorian  prefect,  a circula  r letter  to  the  governors  and  mag- 
istrates of  the  provinces,  in  which  they  were  instructed  to 
cease  the  persecution  against  the  Christians.  . He  became  ap- 

ringcr,  System  of  Divine  Actions,  Vol.  I.,  p.  207-213;  Siolberg,  Vol.  IX.,  p 

134  »q. 

lLaeUml  L 1,  c.  48.  Euteb.  h.  e.  X.  6. 
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parently  still  more  favorably  disposed  toward  them  after  he 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  313,  in  which  he  was 
opposed,  by  Licinius.  He  then  extended  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  Christians  in  the  West  to  those  of  the  East,  but 
shortly  after  this  act  of  clemency  he  was  afflicted  with  a ter- 
rible disease,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  became  blind  and 
very  much  disfigured.  While  in  this  state,  and  suffering 
from  the  agony  of  internal  pain,  he  would  frequently  cry  out, 
“It  was  not  I who  did  it,  but  others” 

Constantine  and  Licinius  now  became  the  supreme  rulers 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  Christian  religion,  visibly  aided 
by  divine  intervention,  seemed  to  have  triumphed  forever 
over  Paganism,  notwithstanding  that  former  emperors  had 
proclaimed  that  the  very  name  of  those  Christians  who  had 
been  laboring  to  overthrow  the  republic  was  forgotten,  and 
their  superstitious  belief  everywhere  abolished.  “ Nomine 
Christianorum  deleto , qui  rempublicam  evertebant ; superstitiine 
Christiana  ubique  deleta”  The  promise  of  Christ  was  realized. 
“ In  the  world  you  shall  have  distress ; but  have  confidence 
I have  overcome  the  world;”1 * *  and  “the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.” * The  brute  force  of  the  world  vieMed 
to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church. 

Remark  — The  real  number  of  the  persecutions  against  the  Christians  has 
never  been  definitely  fixed.  It  has  been  customary,  since  the  fourth  century, 
to  give  ten,  but  this  enumeration  was  evidently  adopted  to  make  them  corre- 
spond with  the  Ten  Plagues  of  Egypt,8  or  with  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  in  the 
Apocalypse.4  But  the  dates  of  the  various  persecutions  are  given  differently 
by  different  authors,  the  most  common  enumeration  being  that  of  St.  Au- 
gustine,5 * according  to  which  the  first  occurred  under  Nero,  the  second  under 
Domitian,  the  third  under  Trajan,  the  fourth  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  fifth 
under  Septimius  Severus,  the  sixth  under  Maximin,  the  seventh  under  Decius, 
the  eighth  under  Valerian,  the  ninth  under  Aurelian,  and  the  tenth  under  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian.  Cf.  Hugenholtz , Undenam  etquonam  fundamento  nixa 
est  vetus  opinio  de  decern,  quae  dicuntur  persecutionibus  ? Quid  cum  ratione 
statuendum  est  de  vexationibus  quas  passi  sunt  Christiani  sub  Romanorum  im- 
ocrio,  de  causis  earum  et  effectibus.  Prize  Essay,  Ultraj.  1818. 

1 John  xvi.  33. 

8 Matt  xvi.  18. 

•Exod.  vii.  10. 

4Apocal.  xvii.  12  sq. 

% Augustin.  de  civ.  Dei  XVIII.  52.  Lactant.  L c.  counts  only  six  peraecu  jqb#. 

Sulp.  Severus,  nine  of  them. 
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§ 68.  Attacks  upon  Christianity  by  Pagan  Writers. 

See  H.  Kellner , Hellenism  and  Christianity,  Cologne,  1866,  p.  25-247. 

The  Pagan  philosophers  of  the  second  century  exercised  no 
little  influence  in  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  emperors  and  the 
fury  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians.  Their  efforts, 
which  were  directed  toward  sustaining  Paganism  against  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  and  showing  that  the  former  fully  sat- 
isfied every  craving  of  the  human  heart,  wrere  seconded  by 
the  following  circumstances : 

1.  As  Pagan  theology,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  had 
ceased  to  claim  either  the  respect  or  the  belief  of  the  people, 
the  philosophers  endeavored  to  introduce  into  it  a spiritual 
element,  by  giving  to  the  myths  an  allegorical  interpretation ; 1 
and  by  attaching  a moral  obligation  to  Pagan  rites  and  cere- 
monies, to  abolish  all  idea  of  a God  in  human  form,  and 
reclaim  the  people  from  their  incredulity  and  gross  supersti- 
tion. 

2.  The  most  popular  system  of  philosophy  during  the  first 
two  centuries,  and  that  which  possessed  the  greatest  number 
of  followers,  was  an  austere  and  comparatively  pure  Stoicism. 
The  Stoa  numbered  among  its  most  distinguished  representa- 
tives such  men  as  Seneca , Epictetus  (about  a.  d.  100),  Marcus 
Cornelius  Fronto , Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Galenus , who  gave  to 
its  teachings  a nobler  aim,  and,  in  opposition  to  its  earlier 
tenets,  held  that  virtue  consisted  not  so  much  in  conflict  as  in 
suffering.  Though  these  philosophers  opposed  Christianity, 
because  they  thought  its  influence  pernicious,  and  despised  it 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  a popular  delusion,  their  hostil- 
ity and  contempt  were  not  so  subversive  of  its  interests  as  the 
eclectic  indifferentism  and  sophistry  of  the  Skeptics.  These, 
having  formerly  cast  ridicule  upon  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Fagans,  now  turned  their  weapons  against  the  faith  of  the 
Christians. 


1 Speaking  of  this  attempt,  the  Apologist  Tatian  remarks : “ Do  not  fancy 
that  either  your  myths  or  your  gods  are  allegories;  for  this  supposition,  if  true, 
would  at  once  destroy  the  very  idea  of  your  gods.”  Orat.  ad  Graecos,  c.  21. 
Cf.  also  Athenagoras , Lcgntio  pro  Christo,  c.  18  sq. 
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The  principal  charges  against  the  Christians  during  the  first 
century  were  such  as  to  be  clearly  intelligible  to  the  vulgar 
mind.  They  were  accused  of  adoring  an  ass’  head,  of  as- 
sisting at  Thyesteian  banquets,  of  being  guilty  of  atheism, 
and  of  indulging  in  unrestrained  licentiousness  {caga  libido ), 
the  last  of  which  was  brought  against  them  even  in  the  writ- 
ings of  so  respectable  a scholar  as  the  rhetorician  Fronto . As 
time  went,  on,  Christianity  and  the  Christians  became  better 
known ; and,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  combat  the  new 
faith  with  arguments  so  clumsy,  they  were  given  up,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  a more  philosophical  method.  Those  who 
first  attempted  to  oppose  Christianity  with  the  instruments  of 
philosophy,  were  either  Greeks  by  birth,  or  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people.  In  the  early  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  attack  was  opened  by  Celsus , a philosopher  of  the 
eclectic  school,  and  somewhat  tinged  with  Epicureanism,  who 
wrote  a polemical  work,  entitled  “ The  Word  of  Truth”  (loyo; 
ddyfryz),  in  which  he  employs  principally  Platonic  arguments 
against  Christianity.  Origen,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  paternal  relative,  Ambrosius  of  Alexandria,  wrote,  about 
the  year  250,  a refutation  of  the  work  of  Celsus,  in  eight 
books,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  former  is  reproduced. 
Celsus  proceeds,  skillfully  enough,  to  attack  the  Christians 
from  a Jewish  point  of  view,  and  for  this  purpose  introduces 
a Jew  among  the  interlocutors,  into  whose  mouth  he  puts  all 
the  malice  and  vulgarity  of  his  own.  He  next  assails  Jews 
and  Christians  alike,  at  one  time  using  the  arguments  of  ths 
Platonist,  at  another  indulging  in  the  cold  sarcasm  of  the 
Skeptic. 

The  special  aim  of  his  book  is  an  attack  on  the  divinity  of 
Christ , whom  he  represents  as  an  impostor,  who,  having  falselj 
represented  Himself  as  God,  wras  crucified  by  the  Jews.  H< 
further  maintains  that  the  reputed  birth  of  Christ  of  a vir 
gin,  his  miracles,  prophecies,  and  resurrection,  are  the  merest 
fictions. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  his  exposition  of  Christianity*  tha 
Celsus  had  but  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  doctrirr 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  perhaps  a still  more  indefinite  idei 
of  its  scope  and  aim.  lie  labors  to  demonstrate  that  Chris 
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was,  not  only  neither  God  nor  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  He 
was  not  even  an  angel. 

Other  parts  of  the  Word  of  Truth  are  taken  up  with  objec- 
tions against  the  existence  of  angels,  death  and  its  conse- 
quences, and  the  general  resurrection.  He  also  labors  to  show 
that  whatever  Christianity  has  of  beauty  or  goodness,  was 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  existed  in  the  world  anterior 
to  its  establishment,  and  throughout  his  whole  work  there  is 
a disposition  to  heap  ridicule  and.  contempt  upon  the  Christians , 
their  teachers , and  their  writings.  The  book,  apart  from  repeti- 
tions, which  sometimes  become  wearisome,  is  ably  written, 
and,  as  a polemical  work,  was  of  great  value  and  lasting  influ- 
ence.1 

Lucian  of  Samosata , though  younger  than  Celsus,  was  con- 
temporary with  him,  and,  as  would  appear,  friendly  relations 
existed  between  them.  He  is  principally  remarkable  for  his 
style,  which  is  spirited  and  elegant,  for  his  want  of  decency, 
and  his  mockery  of  the  gods.  To  such  a length  did  these 
carry  him,  that  he  entertained  an  utter  contempt  for  all  the 
higher  and  supernatural  elements  of  human  life.  He  accord- 
ingly regarded  Christianity  as  one  of  the  many  follies  by 
which  the  human  mind  is  led  astray,  and  made  it  the  object 
of  his  satire  and  ridicule.  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  a cru- 
cified sophist;  the  Christians  a well-meaning  but  silly  people, 
who  were  easily  deceived;  their  fortitude  in  bearing  suffer- 
ing, contempt  of  death,  and  hope  of  future  reward,  the  effects 
of  a blind  superstition;  their  love  for  each  other,  and  the 
6&crednes8  with  which  they  kept  their  word,  without  so  much 

1 Cdsus , afoftfa  ; its  substance  is  contained  in  the  refutation  of  Origen, 

ed.  de  la  Rut , T.  I. ; translated  into  German,  with  notes,  by  von  Mosheim , 
Hamb.  1745,  in  4to.  Cf.  Feng  er,  de  Celso  Epicureo,  Havniae,  1828.  Jachmann , 
de  Celso  disputatur  et  fragments  libri  contra  Christianos  colliguntur,  Regio- 
moot,  1836,  4to.  Philippi , de  Celsi  philosophandi  genere,  Berol.  1836.  Binde * 
«amt,  in  Ilgen's  Historical  Review,  year  1842.  Bonn  Periodical  for  Philosophy 
and  Cath.  Theol.,  No.  21.  Baur , the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  p.  368-395.  ^Pressensd,  Hist,  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church  (German  by  Fabarius),  Lps.  1862  sq.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  67-92. 
In  “The  Catholic/’  Mentz,  1863,  Nov.,  Dec. 

VOL.  I — 19 
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as  taking  an  oath,  were  to  his  mind  but  the  artful  devices  of 
the  sectarian.1 

During  the  second  century,  the  tendency  of  Paganism  was 
toward  something  more  positive  and  more  in  harmony  with 
the  steady  belief  of  Christians.  This  is  particularly  noticea- 
ble in  the  writings  of  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea  (a.  d.  50-120),  and 
also  in  those  of  Numenius  of  Apamea , Maximus  of  Tyre , and 
others,  and  grew  into  definite  shape  in  the  teachings  of  iVeo- 
Pythagorism , and,  still  later  on,  in  those  of  Neo-Platonism 
The  object  of  these  attempts  was  to  revive  declining  Pagan- 
ism, and  to  impart  to  it  new  life  and  strength,  and  the  tend- 
ency which  set  in  when  an  effort  was  made  to  give  a positive 
character  to  Pagan  belief,  worked,  at  first,  indirectly  and 
silently,  but  for  this  reason  afterward  most  effectually,  against 
the  best  interests  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  influence  exercised  by  the  sim- 
ple, yet  wonderful  and  prepossessing  life  of  Jesus,  Flavius 
PhilostratuSj  a Neo-Pythagorean,  opposed  to  it  the  life  of  the 
philosopher,  Apollonius  of  Tyana , a theosophist  and  sorcerer, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century.  Apollonius,  though  he  seems, 
by  embracing  an  ascetical  life  and  professing  voluntary  celi- 
bacy, according  to  the  philosophy  and  discipline  of  Pythago- 
ras, to  rise  superior  to  Paganism,  is,  nevertheless,  in  every 
sense  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit.  He  is  represented 
as  a man  of  great  piety  and  of  unknown  origin,  a benefactoi 
and  teacher  of  mankind,  a worker  of  wonders,  a prophet,  and 
the  restorer  of  Paganism.  Many  incidents  of  his  life  bear  t 
striking  similarity  to  those  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  are  evi< 
dently  borrowed  from  the  Gospels.* 

lLuciani  opp.  ed.  Lehmann , Lps.  1822,  9 vols.  Of  these,  only  the  followinj 
facts  touch  upon  Christianity:  ’A MfavSpos  6 ^ev66fiavrtc%  c.  25,  28.  rrepi  n} 
II epeyptvov  retevnfc,  c.  11-16.  urroptat  I.  22,  30,  II.  4,  11.  Cf.  Eich*  tad  i 

progr. : Lucianus  num  scriptis  suis  adjuvare  relig.  Christ  voluerit?  C G 
Jacob , The  Character  of  Lucian,  Hamb.  1832.  On  the  dialogue  “ Philopatris, 
falsely  attributed  to  Lucian,  see  ? 103,  in  the  beginning. 

*Graece  edidit  Kayser  (1847),  Lps.  1870.  Dr.  Rieckher , moreover,  i 
‘Studies  of  the  Clergy  of  Wurtemberg, year  1847,”  while  refuting  Baar’a  worl 
” Christus  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana,”  Ttib.  1832,  has  also  shown  that  the  h 
ography  written  by  Philostralus,  in  8 vols.,  is  a travesty  on  the  life  of  Chru 
and  on  the  N.  T.  gospels  fabricated  under  the  influence  of  Julia * the  wife  c 
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Neo-Platonism  went  still  further  in  this  direction.  This  new 
system,  which  was  a theoretical  and  practical  revival  of  an- 
cient Paganism,  though  often  carried  to  extremes,  gave  order 
and  method  to  the  belief  and  arguments  of  those  opposed  to 
Christianity.  Ammonius , of  Alexandria,  called  8accasy  be- 
cause of  his  former  occupation  of  porter  or  journeyman,  was 
the  author  of  this  system.  But  Ammonius  having  left  nothing 
in  writing,  his  favorite  disciple,  Hotinus ,l  may  be  regarded 
the  true  and  scientific  founder  of  the  school.  Its  disciples 
taught  that  intelligence  was  evolved  from  the  Primordial  Be- 
ing , from  this  again  the  first  soul,  and  that  matter  is  the  low- 
est form  of  this  evolution ; that  the  aim  and  end  of  all  phi- 
losophy is  to  raise  the  mind  above  all  dialectic  process,  enable 
it  to  grasp  the  absolute,  and  thus  lead  man  on  to  a union  with 
the  Primordial  Being.  Man  while  on  earth  may,  by  leading 
an  ascetical  life  and  constantly  meditating  upon  God,  arrive 
at  so  high  a degree  of  contemplation  as  to  become,  as  it  were, 
continuously  inspired  by  the  Deity.  There  was  no  antago- 
nism between  Neo-Platonism  and  Polytheism ; nor  did  it,  like 
other  philosophical  systems,  reject  any  of  the  tenets  of  the 
latter.  It  professed  a belief  in  the  Greco-Egyptian  gods,  who 
served  as  intermediate  links  between  the  Primordial  Being 
and  man,  and  possessed,  besides  these,  a highly  developed  de- 
monology. This  latter  element,  in  the  course  of  time,  became 
its  most  predominant  feature,  and  philosophy  proper  being 
gradually  neglected,  was  finally  looked  upon  as  of  only  sec- 
ondary importance.  Plotinus  himself,  though  he  never  at- 
tacked Christianity  directly,  wrote  a treatise  against  the 

Emperor  Alexander  Severns.  In  this  way  the  surprising  parallelism  of  Apol- 
lonius’ wonderful  birth,  the  plan  of  his  improvement  of  the  world,  his  miracles, 
driving  out  of  the  demons,  ascension  into  heaven,  etc. , are  explained.  Cf.  Müller , 
Contributions  to  the  literal  on  Apollonius  (Period,  for  Lutheran  TheoL,  1855| 
No.  3). 

1 The  various  treatises  of  Plotinus  were  collected  by  Porphyry  and  his  other 
disciples,  and  arranged,  according  to  some  mystic  meaning,  in  six  Enneades 
containing  fifty-four  books  of  desultory  oracular  utterances , de  abstinentia  ab  esu 
carnis;  fragm.  *epi  tt^  U Xoyiuv  fiXocofiac,  Plotinus’  Life,  by  his  disciple  Pop 
phyrius  (opp.  omnia,  Porphyrii  vita  Plotini  ed.  Creuzer , Oxon.  1836,  3 vols., 
4to.)  K.  Vogt,  Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity,  Berlin,  1836,  Pt.  I.  Neander, 
on  the  place  of  Plotinus  in  the  world’s  history  (Essay  of  a Berlin  Academi- 
cian, 1816). 
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Gnostics,  He  died  a.  d.  261,  while  teaching  philosophy  ai 
Rome. 

Porphyrius , his  pupil,  born  at  Batanea,  in  Syria,  although 
his  letter  to  his  wife  Marcella1  shows  that  he  was  imbued  with 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  Christianity,  nevertheless 
assailed  it  with  great  bitterness.  His  “ fifteen  books  against  the 
Christians”  are  incontestibly  the  most  learned  and  effective 
of  all  the  Pagan  polemical  works  of  antiquity,  and  their  refu- 
tation called  forth  the  abilities  and  engaged  the  pens  of  the 
most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  time,  such  as  Methodius  of 
Tyre,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  Apollonius  of  Laodicea,  and  Phi- 
Iostorgiu8.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  both  the  work  of  Por- 
phyrius and  the  refutation  of  it  by  the  bishops  have  both 
perished,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  therefore  scanty  and 
fragmentary.  We  only  know  that  Porphyrius  made  a spe - 
dal  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
any  contradictions  they  might  contain ; and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  defending  Paganism,  and 
removing  the  objections  against  it,  by  endeavoring,  through 
allegorical  and  physical  interpretations,  to  reconcile  its  teach- 
ings with  reason.  This  line  of  argument  is  fully  brought  out 
in  his  work  “ On  the  Image  of  the  Gods ; ” while  many  pas- 
sages in  his  “ Philosophy  of  the  Sentences  uttered  by  the  Ora- 
cles,are  directed  toward  proving  that  the  oracular  utterances 
are  in  harmony  with  reason  and  sound  philosophy,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  with  the  doctrines  of  Neo-Platonism.* 

About  the  time  of  Diocletian,  two  other  Pagans  wrote 
against  Christianity.  The  first  of  these  in  the  order  of  time 
was  Hierocles , governor  of  Bithynia,  and  later  on  of  Egypt, 
who,  in  his  “Friend  of  Truth”  (Philalethes)  (303), in  which  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  office  of  counsellor  to  the  Christians, 
fills  two  books  with  objections  against  Christianity,  drawn 

1 Discovered  and  edited  by  Angelo  Mai , Mediol.  1816. 

*Porphyrii  Viyot  Kara  XpiortavCtv f libb.  XV.  fragm.  HoUicnius , de  vita  et 
script.  Porphyr.,  Rom.  1630.  Fabricii,  bibl.  gr.  T.  IV.,  p.  207  sq.  Cf.  Ulltxann t 
Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Porphyry  (Theol.  Studies  and  Criticisms,  year 
1832,  No.  2).  Wolff,  Porphyrii  de  philosophia  ex  oraculis  haurienda  librornm 
reliquiae,  BeroL  1866. 
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principally  from  the  writings  of  Celsus.1  Ho  represents  Christ 
as  the  captain  of  a band  of  robbers,  and  asserts  that  Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana,  who  laid  no  claims  to  divine  prerogatives, 
wrought  miracles,  far  surpassing  those  of  our  Savior.  He 
was  ably  refuted  by  Eusebius  the  historian. 

Another  unimportant  work  against  the  Christians  appeared 
contemporaneously  with  that  of  Hierocles,  the  contents  and 
author  of  which  have  been  entirely  lost  to  posterity.2 

Others,  following  the  example  of  Hierocles,  appealed  to  the 
Orphic  and  Hermetic  writings , in  the  hope  of  discovering  in 
these  a divinely-revealed  and  supernatural  truth  surpassing 
that  of  Christianity.  Asclepius , a man  of  unknown  origin, 
also  sought  to  trace  Pagan  mythology  back  to  the  Egyptian 
god,  Thot  or  Hermes.  His  work  contains  a summary  of  phi 
losophy  grossly  pantheistic,  which  he  professes  to  regard  as  a 
perfect  doctrine”  (hifoc  r&eroc),  and  in  which  he  defends 
demonology  and  the  adoration  of  the  images  of  the  gods, 
and  scatters  through  the  book  threatening  warnings  against 
the  Christians. 


§ 69.  The  Christian  Apologists. 

The  Greek  Apologists  (Justin,  Athenagoras,  Theophilns,  Tatian,  Hernias), 
edit  PmdenHuc  Marcmus , Paris,  1742,  I.  T.  foL,  Yen.  1747.  Otto,  corpus 
apologetarum  christianornm,  saec.  II.,  Jenae,  1847  sq.,  9 vols.,  with  literary  ap- 
paratus and  emendations  of  the  text  by  Nolie,  printed  in  Migne' 8 ser.  gr.,  T.  6. 
Fabriano,  delectus  argumentorum  et  syllabus  scriptorum,  qui  veritatem  rel. 
chr.  assernernnt,  Hambg.  1725,  4to.  Cf.  Mäkler,  Patrology,  1 vol.,  p.  188-313. 
Von  Drey,  Apologetics,  VoL  I.  (2  edit),  p.  26  sq.  t Werner , Hist  of  A polo- 
getical  and  Polemical  Literature,  Yol.  I.,  Schaff  hausen,  1861.  Van  Senden , 
Hist  of  Apologetics,  transL  into  German  by  Quack  and  Binder,  Stutt  1846,  2 
pts.  (to  seventeenth  century.)  Alzog'o  Patrology,  2 ed.,  p.  61  sq. 

The  only  defense  left  to  the  early  Christians  was  either  to 
patiently  suffer  insult  and  endure  cruel  persecutions,  or  to  re- 
fute the  dishonest  misrepresentations  and  base  calumnies  that 
were  heaped  upon  them.  Many  of  those  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence especially  fitted  them  for  the  task,  adopted  the  latter 

1 Enoch . contr.  Hier.  Col.  1688.  Laciant.  de  mort.  persec.,  c.  IS. 

1 Conf.  Laciant  Inst  div.  Y.  2. 
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method.  Thus  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus whose 
name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  who  was  a disciple  of  the 
Apostles , refutes  the  false  charges  imputed  to  the  Christians, 
and  justifies  their  conduct,  by  openly  and  candidly  describing 
their  lives,  and  then  contrasting  them  with  those  of  the  Pa- 
gans. Still  later  on,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius, 
apologies  were  written  by  the  philosopher  Aristides , and  Quad 
ratusy  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  addressed  to  the  emperor  Ha 
drian,  in  behalf  of  the  misrepresented  Christians,  but  which 
unfortunately  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  three  others,  addressed 
by  MelitOy  Bishop  of  Sardes,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapoiis,  and 
MiltiadeSy  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.* 

The  magnificent  apology  of  Justin  Martyr,3  addressed  to 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  those  simple 
and  eloquent  defenses  of  Christianity  during  the  first  centu- 
ries, together  with  another  of  less  importance,  addressed  by  the 
same  author  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  has  happily  been  preserved. 
This  distinguished  philosopher,  while  vainly  seeking  the  truth 
in  the  various  systems  of  Greek  philosophy,  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  Christianity,  by  the  constancy  and  fortitude  with 
which  the  Christian  martyrs  bore  their  sufferings,  and  having 
embraced  the  faith,  merited,  by  his  honesty  and  uprightness, 
the  martyr’s  crown  (about  a.  d.  166). 

Tatian  the  Syrian,4  a disciple  of  Justin,  in  a discourse  which 

v'ÜntoroTJ)  7T poq  AiSyi^rov  (Patrolog.  ApostoL  opp.  ed.  Hefele)  ed.  Otto,  Lps. 
1852.  Cf.  Möhler,  Patrology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  164-174. 

* Euseb.  IV.  3.  Uieronym.  de  vir.  ill.,  c.  19,  20.  Euseb.  IV.  26,  27.  fficronym. 
I.  1.  c.  24.  Euseb.  V.  17.  Hieronym.  I.  1.  c.  39.  Of  Melito's  Apology,  Cure- 
ton  has  lately  published  a Syriac  version,  London,  1855  ( Pitra , spicileg. 
Soles m.  T.  II.),  transl.  into  German  by  JFe/fe  (Tiibing.  Quart.  1862,  p.  392-394), 
which,  however,  both  as  to  matter  and  form,  differs  from  the  fragments  it* 
Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  IV.  23. 

3 Justin,  apol.  I.  et  II.  (the  two  may  probably  be  regarded  as  one  apology  to 
Ant.  Pius),  edit.  Braun , Bon.  1830.  Cf.  Arendt , Crit  inquiry  into  the  writ, 
of  Justin , in  the  Tiibing.  Quarter!.,  1834,  No.  2.  C.  Semisch,  Justin  the  Martyr. 
A historico-dogmatical  monography,  Breslau,  1840  sq.,  2 parts.  Otto , de  Jus* 
tini  Martyris  scriptis  et  doctrina,  Jenae,  1841.  The  same , Art.  “Justin,”  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Cyclopedia.  Cf.  Bonn  Periodical , new  series,  year  IL 
(1841),  No.  3,  p.  171  sq.  Stieren , on  the  death  year  of  Justin  (lllgen’s  Period 
ical,  1842,  No.  1). 

4A<fy'>C  7r/)of  "Eaa/7wic,  edit.  Worth , Oxon.  1700,  in  the  VI.  VoL  of  the  corpm 
apolog.,  ed.  Otto.  Daniel , Tatian  the  Apologist,  Hal.  1838. 
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he  addressed  to  the  Heathens,  a.  d.  170,  contrasts  Christianity 
with  idolatry,  and  shows  that  the  former  embodies  all  true 
philosophy.  He  also  censures,  with  much  warmth  and  en- 
crgy,  the  irrational  practice  of  the  Greeks,  who  rejected  the 
Christian  religion  because  of  its  supposed  barbarous  origin, 
and  criticises  with  great  severity,  though  in  general  terms, 
the  morals,  pursuits,  laws,  religion,  and  philosophy  of  the 
Pagans. 

AthenagoraSy  a Christian  philosopher  of  Athens,  wrote  a 
temperate  and  dignified  Address  (jTpeaßeia)  to  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, in  which  he  gives  a general  defense  of  the  Christians, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  charge  of  atheism,  the  eating  of 
human  flesh,  and  incest.  He  proves,  in  another  short  but 
masterly  work,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body , 
which  the  Pagans  so  indignantly  rejected,  far  from  being 
unworthy  of  God,  is  perfectly  in  harmony  both  with  His 
designs  and  the  nature  of  man,  of  which  it  constitutes  an 
essential  part.  He  also  labors,  by  appealing  to  the  lives  of 
Christians,  to  convince  the  emperor  that  they  are  not  un- 
worthy his  protection.1 

TheophxluSy  Bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  shortly  after  (between 
170-180)  his  Three  Books  to  the  Pagan  Autolycus,  in  which 
he  cleverly  proves,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Christianity  gave 
unity  and  harmony  to  religious  belief,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
Paganism,  apart  from  its  internal  divisions,  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  a religious  life.2 * * * * * 

The  work  of  HermiaSy  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ridi- 
cule the  Pagan  philosophers,  by  exposing  their  contradictions, 
lacks  both  depth  and  accuracy.8 

Clement  of  Alexandria , a man  of  high  culture  and  deep 
learning,  adopted  a plan  quite  the  opposite  of  that  followed 
by  Hermias,  and  eudeavored  to  attract  the  Pagans  to  Chris- 

1 üoeoße'ta  nepi  XP“ rriavuv,  ed.  Lindner , Longosalz.  1744  ( Galland . bibl.  T. 

II.)  C£  le  Nourry,  apparatus  ad  max.  bibl.  Patr.  T.  I.,  p.  476.  Mosheim,  de 

»era  aetate  apolog.,  quam  Athenag.,  etc.  (diss.  Vol.  I.,  p.  269.) 

lEuseb.  IV.  20.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  ill.,  c.  25.  nepl  tj^  rüv  xp^Ttavüv  7Ticrta>c, 

edit  Fell , Oxon.  1648;  edit  Wolf  Hambg.  1724;  transl.  into  German,  with 

annotations,  by  Thienemann , Lps.  1854. 

i \iaavppu^  Ttjv  is<j  ^Cknoo^uv,  edit.  Dommerich,  Hal.  1764;  ed.  et  iUustr. 

Menzel , Lugd.  Batav.  1840. 
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tianity  by  a line  of  argument  which,  without  being  appar- 
ently aggressive,  appealed  directly  to  the  best  impulses  of 
human  nature,1  and  by  tracing,  with  all  the  charms  of  a jure 
diction  and  elegrut  style,  the  relations  between  Christianity 
and  the  history  of  the  world  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Origen , the  most  illustrious  of  Clement’s  scholars,  following 
the  example  of  Christ  before  Pilate,  at  first  refused  to  break 
silence,  because  he  thought  it  impossible  that  the  slanderous 
fabrications  of  Celsus  could  so  influence  the  believers  as  to 
lead  them  into  error.  At  the  request,  however,  of  his  friend 
Ambrose,  he  set  to  work  to  answer  the  attacks  of  Celsus,  and 
composed  at  once  the  most  pithy  and  most  complete  apology 
yet  written.2 

The  oldest  defense  of  Christianity  written  in  the  West,  so 
far  as  known,  is  the  Octavius  of  the  African  Minucius  Felix , 
composed  probably  in  either  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Antoninus.  It  is  elegantly  written,  and  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue, after  the  manner  of  the  Tusculan  dialogues  of  Cicero. 
The  interlocutors  are  Caecilius,  a Pagan,  who  brings  forward 
the  current  objections  of  the  day,  and  Octavius,  a Christian, 
who  refutes  them.  Caecilius  closes  the  dialogue  by  crying 
out:  “We  have  both  triumphed;  you  by  vanquishing  me, 
and  I by  overcoming  error.”5 

Tertullian , who  was  more  skilled  than  any  of  the  other 
apologists  in  the  juridical  method  of  argument,  undertook, 
in  his  Apologeticum , the  defense  of  the  Christians  in  their  po- 
litical relations  to  the  State,  and  triumphantly  vindicated 
their  position.  He  also  proved,  by  a line  of  argument  at 

1 Clem . Alex . opp.  omn.  ed.  Potter , Oxon.  1715,  II.  T.  Pirated  ed.  Venet 
1755 ; in  Migne's  ser.  gr.  T.  8.  1.  Myoc  irporpeirriKÖs  irpoc  *'E ; 2.  naidayuyS c; 

3.  OTpOfiara. 

*Orig.  contr.  Cels.,  libb.  VIII.,  ed.  Spencer , Cantabrig.  1677;  transL  into 
German  by  Mosheim , Hambg.  1745,  4to.  (Orig.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue f T.  L) 
Migne , ser.  gr.  T.  II. 

1 Ed.  Lindner , Longosalz.  1773,  newly  transL  and  illustr.  by  Ltlbkert,  Lpa. 
1836.  See  Bonn  Periodical  for  Philos,  and  Cath.  Theol.,  No.  18.  Edit,  de  Mu- 
ralto , praefatus  est  Orelli%  Tur.  1836,  in  the  last  edit.,  p.  1-17,  argumenta 
norem  quae  probent,  apologeticum  Minucianum  non  minus  ante  Tertollianuni 
quam  ante  Cypriani  librum  de  vanitate  idolorum  esse  scriptum;  ed.  Kagstry 
Paderb.  1862;  ed.  * Halm,  Vindob.  1867. 
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once  logical  and  unanswerable,  that  every  man’s  conscience  is 
a witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  against  the  de- 
generacy of  Paganism,  and  that  this  abiding  conviction  makes 
him  in  some  sort  a natural  Christian .l * 

St.  Cyprian , the  eloquent  and  influential  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
inspired  by  his  example,  wrote  a work,  in  which  he  demon- 
strates the  vanity  of  adoring  idols,  and  exhorts  the  Pagans  to 
spare  the  Christians.* 

Amobius , the  African  rhetorician,  who  from  a persecutor 
became  a defender  of  the  Christians,  proved  the  sincerity  of 
bis  convictions  and  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  animated 
him,  by  writing,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution, his  “Disputations  against  the  Gentiles,”  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  exposes  the  vices  and  ridicules  the  ab- 
surdities of  Paganism,  and  successfully  defends  many  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.3 

These  apologies  may  be  classed  under  three  different  head- 
ings, according  to  the  drift  and  purpose  of  each : 

1.  Some  aim  both  at  refuting  the  slanderous  charges  of 
atheism,4  unnatural  lust  ( yaga  libido ),  the  eating  of  human 
flesh,  treasonable  practices,  and  the  like;  and  at  answering 
the  objection  of  novelty  brought  against  the  religion  of  Christ, 
by  showing  the  intimate  connection  between  it  and  the  Old 
Covenant,  and  thus  vindicating  for  it  a higher  antiquity  than 
any  of  the  philosophical  systems,  from  which  it  is  carefully 
distinguished,  could  lay  claim  to.  They  also  protest  against 
the  illegal  judgments  passed  upon  Christians. 

2.  Others  undertake  to  show  that  Paganism,  as  compared 
with  Christianity,  is  the  most  deplorable  delusion  that  ever 


lTartuU.  ad  nation.  libb.  II.;  ad  Scap.  Procons.  (opp.  omn.  ed.  Eigaltiue), 
a po  löget  ed.  Havercamp,  c.  perpetuo  commentaries  Lngd.  Batav.  1718;  ed. 
Kayeer,  Paderborn,  1866.  Hefele , Tertullian  as  Apologist  (Tiibing.  Quarterl., 
1838,  No.  1,  and  in  his  contrib.  to  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.) 

%Oypr.  ad  Demetrian.  de  idolor.  vanit  (Opp.  omn.) 

%Amoib.  disput  adv.  gent,  libb.  VII.,  ed.  et  recens.  Heraldi  cum  notis  aliorum. 
Salmasius,  Lngd.  Batav.  1651,  4 ed.  Ortlli , Lps.  1816 ; additam.  1817,  ed.  HiU 
debrand,  Hal.  1844.  ( Oallandii , bibl.  T.  IV.,  p.  131-216,  in  MignJs  ser.  lat  T. 
HI.);  in  German,  by  Besnard,  Landshut,  1862;  by  Alleker,  Treves,  1858 
Conf.  Meyer,  de  ratione  et  argumento  apologetici  Arnobiani,  Havniae,  1815. 

'Justin.  apoL  I.,  c.  6 and  13. 
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took  possession  of  the  mind  of  man;  and  this  they  prove 
from  the  numerous  immoral  practices  tolerated  in  its  name, 
under  the  disguise  of  religious  worship,  which,  besides  being 
at  variance  with  every  law  of  reason,  are  totally  destitute  of 
any  vital  and  energizing  moral  power,  and  the  prolific  source 
of  the  universal  corruption  among  the  Pagans.  “ Paganism 
and  Polytheism,”  they  assert,  “can  enter  the  heart  of  man 
only  through  the  darkening  and  corrupting  influence  of  sin  ” 
and  Paganism  itself1  is  but  a systematic  worship  of  demons.1 

3.  Others  prove  that  Christianity  is  quite  the  reverse  of  all 
this;  its  teachings  being  so  conformable  to  reason  that  the 
soul  of  man,  which  of  itself  is  essentially  Christian  (anima 
naturaliter  Christiana ),  at  once  seizes  and  comprehends  them. 
Its  very  existence  is  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies , and 
the  pure  and  noble  lives  of  those  who  profess  it  so  much  at 
variance  and  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  gross  immo- 
rality of  their  Pagan  fellow-men,  aie  ample  evidence  that  it 
imparts  a supernatural  and  divine  power.  Tertullian  replies 
to  those  who  attributed  to  the  Christians  the  disasters  that 
came  upon  the  empire,  that  “the  propagation  of  Christianity 
has  diminished  the  calamities  of  former  times,  for  the  number 
of  sinners  has  grown  less  in  proportion  to  the  multitudes  who 
have  embraced  the  faith,  and  become  suppliants  at  the  throne 
of  mercy.” 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  apologists,  in  their  zeal  to  over- 
throw Paganism,  have  sometimes  exaggerated  its  evils,  and 
closed  their  eyes  to  any  element  of  good  it  might  contain : 
and,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  have  transferred  to  their 
pages,  without  examination,  passages  favorable  to  their  cause, 
from  works  which  have  turned  out  to  be  wholly,  or  in  part, 
supposititious.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  work  bearing  the 
name  of  Hystaspes , an  ancient  sage  of  Persia;  the  writings 
of  the  mythical  Hermes  Trismegistos , a high  authority  among 
the  Egyptians;  the  Greek  poets,  whose  poems  are  frequently 
interpolated;  the  Sibylline  oracles , containing  reputed  prophe- 
cies relative  to  the  life  and  office  of  Jesus;  and  particularly 


1 Justin,  apol.  I.,  c.  9;  apol.  XL,  c.  10. 
*Ps.  vc.  6;  1 Cor.  x.  20. 
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the  famous  Acrostic  on  the  name  of  Christ,1  treating  of  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind  by  the  Son  of  God. 

§ 70.  The  Martyrs  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  their  Influence . 

LactanL  de  mortib.  persecutor.  TertuU .,  lib.  ad  martyr.  Orig.  exhortatio 
ad  martyrium.  Cypr . ep.  11,  ad  martyr.  Gallonius , de  SS.  martyr,  cruciati- 
bos,  Borne,  1594.  Mamachii  origines  et  antiquitatea  christianae,  lib.  III. 
Sagittarius , de  martyr,  cruciatibns,  FrcfL  and  Lps.  1696,  4to.  Prudentius 
ire?*  irrffhw,  hymni  XIV.  (ppp.  ed.  Daventriae,  1492,  4to. ; ed.  Faustus  Area • 
ahu,  Borne,  1798-1799,  4to;  ed.  Obbarius,  Ttlb.  1844;  ed.  *Dressel , Lps.  1860.) 
j Chateaubriand,  1 es  martyrs  on  le  triomphe  de  la  relig.  chrdt.,  2 vols. ; transl 
into  German  by  Hassler , 3 vols.,  2 ed.,  Freiburg,  1816.  fPerrone,  praelect 
theolog.  Romae,  1835,  V.  I.,  p.  186-206,  ed.  21,  or  Ratisb.  1,  1854,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
139-156.  (Tr.)  Staudenmaier,  Genius  of  Christianity,  4 ed.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1006  sq. 
Gaia,  Christian  Martyrdom  in  the  First  Century  (Journal  of  Historical  Theol- 
ogy, yean  1859  and  1860). 

fcfcoll,  I Mod  jon  as  sheep  among  wolves.—' Tf/iric  Si  lore  pAprvpeg  rohruv. — Matt.  x. 
U;  LoksxxiT.  28. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  numerous  and  inhuman  cruel- 
ties suffered  by  the  Christians,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  frightful  torments  specially  contrived  for  the  punishment 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  under  the  emperors  Nero  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Maximin  and  Decius,  Valerian  and  Diocle- 
tian, Maximian  and  Galerius. 

The  courageous  self-sacrifice  which  the  Romans  had  ad- 
ndred  in  Mucius  Scaevola  and  Regulus,  Fabricius  and  Cato, 
Lucretia  and  others,  was  displayed  among  the  Christians  with 
»frequency  which  rendered  it  a matter  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
and  Christian  apologists  have  appealed  to  such  examples  with 
just  and  honest  pride.*  The  disposition  which  Dodwell  evinces 
to  diminish  the  number  of  Christian  martyrs,  is  an  evidence 

'Justin*  apoL  I.,  c.  20, 44 ; cobortat.  ad  Graecos,  c.  38 ; Theophilus  ad  Autol. 
1L  33,  34,  36;  especially  Laetani.  instiU  IV.  15,  and  other  passages.  That 
tcro$tichon : lyjovs  Xpcarbg  Ocov  vibs  curyp  cravp6^t  Oraculor.  Sibyli.,  lib.  VIII., 
T 217-250.  For  the*e  Sibylline  oracles,  together  with  the  results  of  modern 
search«,  see  in  oracula  sibyllina,  etc.,  ed.  f Friedlieb,  Lps.  1852  (Greek  text, 
rith  metrical  transl.  into  German);  ed.  Alexandre , Orac.  Sibyli.,  Paris,  1841- 
1^56,  2 toIs.  Cf.  Ewald , Origin,  contents,  and  importance  of  the  Sibylline 
boob,  Gdtting.  1858.  Dcsan^on,  de  I'eraploi  quo  les  Pöres  de  l’uglise  ont  fait 
deiorac.  Sib.,  Paris,  1851. 

'Jfinuc.  Felix.  Octav.,  c.  37.  The  instruments  and  methods  of  torture  in  the 
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of  a narrow  and  prejudiced  mind.1  and  the  assumption  that 
their  courage  and  fortitude  were  inspired  by  either  a desire 
of  ostentatious  popularity  or  blind  fanaticism,  is  equally  de- 
serving of  reprobation.  We  are,  however,  far  from  denying 
that  many  of  the  most  intelligent  Doctors  of  the  Church  were 
frequently  obliged  to  reprove  those  who,  with  inconsiderate 
zeal,  threw  themselves  unnecessarily  into  the  hands  of  their 
persecutors,  and  suffered  martyrdom  as  the  penalty  of  their 
rashness. 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  there  was  a deep-seated  conviction, 
based  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  “ The  disciple  is  not  above 
His  Master,”  * that  martyrdom  was  necessary,  as  a means  of 
keeping  alive  and  strengthening  the  faith  which  should  ani- 
mate all  Christians.3  The  early  Christians  were  sustained  and 
comforted  while  suffering  torture  and  martyrdom  by  the  as- 
surance of  our  Lord,  “Fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body  and 
can  not  kill  the  soul,  but  rather  fear  him  who  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell ; ” * and  again,  “ He  that  findeth  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it,”*  and  “where  I am  there  also  shall  My  minister  be.”1 
They  took  still  greater  hope  and  courage  from  the  following: 
“ Blessed  shall  you  be  when  men  shall  hate  you  ...  for 
the  Son  of  Man’s  sake ; be  glad  in  that  day  and  rejoice,  for 
behold  your  reward  is  great  in  Heaven.”7  Again : “If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  shall  live  also  with  Him ; if  we  suffer, 

persecution  of  Christians  were  such  as  iron  hooks,  sharp  shells,  boiling  water, 
molten  lead,  burning  of  wounds.  Red-hot  iron  nails  were  driven  through  their 
heads;  their  feet  were  tied  to  trees,  bent  together,  and  then  snapped  asunder; 
their  bodies  were  sawed  in  two,  etc. 

1 Dodwell , de  paucitate  martyr,  (dissert.  Cyprianica  XII. ),  refuted  by  Hoik, 
de  paucitate  martyr. — contra  Dodwell  et  Flaeiwoon , Wittenbg.  1697 ; by  Bui- 
nart , in  his  preface  ad  acta  martyr.  Conf.  Iren,  contr.  haer.  IV.  33,  and  Bmseb. 
h.  e.  V.  1,  VIII.  4,  6,  8,  9-13 ; de  martyr.  Palaest  Lactant.  de  mortibus  p er- 
secutor.,  c.  10;  the  Martyrologium  Romanum;  Mosheim  % transL  of  Origenef 
contr.  Celsum,  p.  271  sq.  Freibg.  Cycloped.,  VoL  XII.,  p.  773,  Art.  “Martyrs.” 

*Matt.  x.  24;  John  xv.  20. 

»John  iii.  16,  x.  11,  17,  18. 

4 Matt.  x.  28. 

B Matt  x.  39,  xvi.  25 ; Mark  viil  35;  Luke  iv.  24,  xriL  33. 

fJohn  xii.  25,  26. 

1 Luke  vi.  22,  23. 
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we  shall  also  reign  with  Him,”1  and  be  acknowledged  by  Him 
before  His  Heavenly  Father.  But  the  necessary  condition  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  glory,  was  “to  confess  Him  before 
men.”* 

Those,  therefore,  who  confessed  the  true  faith  and  sealed 
their  convictions  with  their  blood,  were  called  witnesses 
(jidpTupe-)  to  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion;  while 
those  who  believed  in  Christ  and  professed  their  faith  openly 
at  risk  of  life  and  earthly  goods,  without,  however,  being 
called  upon  to  make  these  sacrifices,  received  the  name  of 
confessors  (confessores).  Many  of  the  Christians  threw  them- 
selves spontaneously  and  joyfully  in  the  way  of  death,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  has  so  many  terrors  for  the  human 
mind,  exclaiming  as  they  did  so,  “For  me,  to  live  is  Christ; 
to  die,  is  gain.”3  Such  courageous  conduct,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, brought  both  strength  and  numbers  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  “Your  ingenious  cruelty,”  says  Tertullian  at  the 
close  of  his  apology,  “serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  in- 
crease our  numbers;  we  multiply  under  your  harvest  of 
slaughter,  for  the  blood  of  the  Christians  is  their  seed” 

The  fact  that  martyrdom  has  existed  iu  the  Church  in  ev- 
ery  age,  and  has  been  universally  acknowledged  as  her  pecu- 
liar prerogative,  is  an  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
Church  partakes  of  that  of  Christ,  for  being  made  one  body 
with  Him ,4  she  also  shares  His  martyrdom  on  the  Cross. 
Hence,  numbers  of  her  children  have  at  all  times  gone  forth 
with  joyful  hearts  to  receive  the  martyr’s  crown,  while  but 
few  heretics  and  schismatics  have  possessed  sufficient  courage 
and  strength  to  give  this  test  of  their  belief,5  and  have  thus 
virtually  confessed  that  they  are  but  withered  branches  of  the 
living  tree  of  the  cross.  They  excused  themselves  by  saying 


1 2 Tim.  ii.  12. 

* Matt.  x.  32;  Luke  ix.  26. 

»Phil.  i.  21. 

4 Ignat,  ep.  ad  Trail.,  c.  11. 

4 Justin.  Mart.  apol.  I.,  c.  26.  Tertull.  scorpiace,  c.  1 : Quum  igitur  fides 
aestuat.  et  ecclesia  exuritur  de  figura  rubi,  tunc  Gnostici  erumpunt,  tunc  Valen • 
tiniani proserpunt,  tunc  omnes  martyrioruro  rcfragatorca  ebulliunt,  calentea  ct 
ipsi  offcndcre,  figcjre,  occidere,  p.  616. 
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that  it  is  useless  to  confess  one’s  faith  before  men — God  sees 
the  hearty  and  that  suffices;  for  martyrdom  is  only  another 
name  for  suicide.  If  God,  they  said,  who  knows  our  motives 
of  action,  despises  the  blood  of  oxen  and  buck-goats,  how 
much  more  that  of  men  ? Christ  died  to  save  us,  what  need 
have  we  to  die?  Is  it  to  save  Him?  The  Catholic  Church, 
requiring  open  profession  of  the  faith  and  visible  fellowship 
among  her  members  as  necessary  conditions  of  communion 
with  her,  branded  these  shifts  as  the  subterfuges  and  sophisms 
of  cowardice,  and  placed  all  those  who  held  such  doctrine  un- 
der the  ban  of  her  anathema.1 *  What  one  sincerely  believes  in 
his  heart,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  confess  openly  when  there  is 
a sufficient  reason  to  do  so ; for  to  deny  external  communion 
with  the  Church  is  to  forfeit  interior  union  with  Christ.  The 
Christians,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  the  peril  of  be- 
ing cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  Church,  cried  out,  “ To  die  k 
our  gain,”  and  celebrated  the  day  as  the  birthday  of  a new  life 
in  Heaven .*  But  what  caused  them  more  bitter  grief  than 
even  death,  was  to  be  obliged  to  witness,  without  being  able 
to  prevent,  the  outrages  put  upon  Christian  virgins.3 

While  many  bad  Christians  were  cut  off  from  communion 
with  the  Church,  those  who  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith 
were  united  by  strong  but  invisible  ties  with  their  martyred 
brethren ; gloried  in  proclaiming  their  names  in  the  Christian 
assemblies;  met  at  their  tombs  on  every  recurring  anniver- 
sary of  their  birthday  in  Heaveny  and  there  celebrated  the  mys- 
teries of  their  holy  religion;  erected  chapels  and  churches 
over  their  tombs,  dedicated  them  to  their  honor,  and  paid  re- 
spect and  homage  to  their  earthly  remains,  which  had  once 
inclosed  the  soul,  now  enjoying  the  eternal  fruition  of  God’s 
glory,  and  in  which  they  too  were  one  day  to  participate.4 

The  Pagans  began  at  an  early  date  to  misrepresent  the  hom- 
age which  the  Christians  paid  to  their  martyred  dead,  and 


1 Conf.  Clem.  Alex,  ström.  IV.  4,  7,  10. 

*Kortholt}  de  martyr,  natalitiis  in  prim,  eccl.,  Francfl.  1698.  SagiitarU  lib 
de  martyr,  natalit.  in  primitiva  eccl.,  Frcft  1696. 

9 Augustin,  de  civil.  Dei  I.  2G-29. 

AEustb.  IV.  15.  This  practice  was  commenced  immediately  after  the  deal 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  Ignatius  and  Polycarp. 
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these  calumnies  drew  from  the  Church  of  Smyrna  a protest 
against  such  conduct.  This  religious  community  declared,  in 
the  life  of  Polycarp,  its  Apostolic  bishop : “ We  confess  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  we  dearly  love,  as  is  fitting,  the 
martyrs,  because  they  were  His  disciples  and  followers,  and 
gave  proof  of  their  great  love  for  their  King  and  Lord;  we 
love  them  also  because  we  desire  to  enjoy  their  fellowship, 
and  to  become  like  them  disciples  of  Christ.,,  1 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  few  words  to  point  out  the  signif- 
icance of  the  death  of  Christian  martyrs  in  its  historical , poeti- 
cal, and  doctrinal  bearings:  for,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  mar- 
tyrs and  the  examples  of  their  heroic  courage  furnish,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  Church  history  ;2 
afford  a richer  theme  to  the  genius  of  the  true  poet  than  any 
Paganism  has  to  offer,  and,  in  matter  of  fact,  have  been  a 
source  of  poetical  inspiration  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church;  finally,  they  are  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  di- 
vinity inherent  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  evidences  that 
there  exists  on  earth  a visible  and  living  Church  of  God. 

Notb. — The  literature  belonging  to  this  paragraph  has  been  arranged  to  cor- 
respond to  these  three  heads. 


»In  Euseb.  IV.  15. 

* Möhler  says  on  the  subject:  “Verily,  were  we  ever  to  become  so  ungrateful 
is  to  forget  those  who  have  so  manfully  fought  for  Christ,  we  should  deserve 
to  be,  in  turn,  forgotten  by  Christ  our  Savior.  It  was  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  martyrs  and  their  acts  that  I have  learnt,  at  the  least,  to  call  upon 
the  Saints.  I have  often  been  crying  at  the  perusal  of  their  acts,  sympathizing 
with  their  pains,  admiring  their  deeds,  wrapped  up  with  their  greatness.”  In 
the  Catholic  Chnrch  the  remembrance  of  the  martyrs  is  ever  kept  alive  through 
their  anniversary  feasts ; in  Rome , especially,  through  the  scrupulous  preserva- 
tion of  the  Catacombs  and  relics , the  exposition  of  the  rich  shrines  of  the  Saints 
on  all  the  days  of  Lent  and  Easter,  until  Low  Sunday,  in  the  several  churches 
where  there  are  the  stations , as  designated  in  the  missal.  It  is  even  accom- 
panied by  a weekly  procession  on  Friday , singing  of  hymns,  and  reciting  of 
the  litany  of  the  SS.,  moving  to  the  Colosseum,  where  thousands  of  martyrs 
have  been  sacrificed.  (Tr.)  This  subject  has  very  recently  engaged  the  graphic 
pens  of  Card.  Wiseman , in  his  Fabiola;  of  Dr.  Newman , in  his  Cnllista; 
of  Krittler,  in  his  Heroic  Age  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries, 
Lpa.  1856;  of  Countess  Hahn-Hahn , the  Martyrs,  2 edit.,  Mentz,  1862. 
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§ 71.  Gnosticism — Its  Origin  and  Characteristics.  (Cf.  § 59.) 

Gnosis,  1.  knowledge  pnfleth  op,  but  chsritj  edifleth.— -1  Cor.  tüI.  1.  Mod  Ignorant!*,  scd 
snperbls  fecit  hsereticnm. — Abselard. 

Sources. — Iren,  contr.  haer.,  libb.  V.,  ed.  Massuet , Paris,  1710,  fol  ed. 
Stieren , Lps.  1853,  2 vols. ; ed.  Harvey , Cantabr.  1857,  2 vols.  Recently  dis- 
covered, Origenis , or  rather  Hippohjti , (pi^ocrxpoi^ttva  i)  Kara  rraaüv  alptest* 
e codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  ed.  Emm.  Miller , Oxon.  1850;  ed.  gr. 
et  lat.  Dunker  et  Schneidewin , Goetting.  1856-59;  ed.  Cruiee,  Paris,  1860,  and 
in  Migne's  ser.  gr.  T.  16.  Conf.  Diillinger,  Hippolytus  et  Callistos,  Ratisbon, 
1853.  Tertull.  contr.  Marcion.,  libb.  V.;  de  praescript  haereticor.;  adv.  Va- 
lentin. (contra  Gnosticos);  scorpiace.  Epiphan.  adv.  haeres.  (ed.  Petao .,  Paris, 
1622;  Colon,  1682).  Theodoret.  haeret.  fabb. ; Clem.  Alex,  and  Orig. 
passim.  The  Neo-Platonist,  Plotinus , rpbq  rove  yvoorucoi*  (Ennead.  II.,  lib. 
IX.),  ed.  Heigl , Ratisbon,  1832. 

Works  upon  the  Sources. — t Mas  suet,  diss.  praev.,  in  his  ed.  opp.  Iren,  and 
Stieren , opp.  St.  Iren.,  Tom.  II.  Walch,  Hist,  of  Heretics,  Vol.  I.  Lewald , de 
doctrina  gnostica,  Heidelbg.  1818.  Neander , Genetical  Development  of  the 
Principal  Gnostic  Systems,  Brl.  1818.  *By  the  same , Ch.  H.,  VoL  I.,  Pt  II. 
Matter,  histoire  crit.  du  gnosticisme,  Paris,  1828,  2 vols.,  2 ed.,  1843-1844;  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Dd'mer,  Heidelbg.  1833.  Schmidt , Connection  of  the 
Gnostic  Theosophic  Doctrinal  Systems,  with  the  Oriental  Systems  of  Religion, 
especially  Buddhism,  Lps.  1828.  *Gieseler , in  his  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  and  in 
Theolog.  Studies  and  Criticisms,  1830,  No.  2,  on  Matter  and  Schmidt.  *B<ntr, 
Christian  Gnosis,  in  its  Development,  Tilbg.  1835.  f *Moehler,  Essay  on  Gnos- 
ticism, being  a complimentary  programme,  addressed  to  Plank,  Tübg.  1831. 
t *Bilgers,  Critical  Analysis  of  Heresies,  Vol.  I. ; on  the  value  of  the  result  ar- 
rived at  by  this  process,  in  the  same  work , p.  127-130.  note  63.  -f  Staudenmaier, 
Philosophy  of  Christianity,  Vol.  I.,  p.  489^93.  Lipsius,  Gnosticism,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  Cy eloped.,  Ser.  1,  pt.  71 ; separate  ed.,  Lps.  1860.  Ritter , Hist  of 
Christian  Philosophy,  Pt  I.,  p.  111-285,  and  p.  345  sq. 

The  Church  entered  upon  a struggle,  perhaps  still  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  which  she  sustained  against  the  Roman 
empire,  when  some  of  her  own  children,  pushing  the  theologi- 
cal speculations  of  Simon  Magus , or,  more  properly,  of  Cerin - 
thus,  to  their  last  results,  became  the  defenders  of  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  Gnosticism , 

(304) 
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They  maintained  that  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  not  properly  interpreted  hy  the  word  ziortz  or  faith, 
and  by  the  idea  of  a teaching  Church  (praedicatio  ecclesias- 
tics), but  by  the  general  term  yvcoacz,  i.  e.  a profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,1  which,  not  content  with  the  plain' 
narration  of facts  and  the  simple  exposition  of  dogmas,  works 
out  new  ideas,  reaches  back  to  first  principles,  and  thus  builds 
ap  a religious  philosophy  of  Christianity. 

As  time  went  on,  the  partisans  of  Gnosticism,  following  the 
example  of  Pfdloy  began  to  believe  that  they  aloue  possessed 
all  knowledge  (p^topiroure^  men  of  knowledge ),  and  were  en- 
dowed with  all  wisdom,  which,  concealed  as  it  were  under  the 
letter,  were  inaccessible  to  the  multitude  (of  zoMot).  A warm 
contest  soon  arose  between  those  who  admitted  the  plain  his- 
torical and  traditional  Christianity  and  those  who,  laying  claim 
to  superior  knowledge,  mixed  up  indifferently,  in  one  system, 
the  ideas  of  man  with  the  truth  of  God,  and  who  wished  to 
establish  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  a sort  of  mysterious  or 
esoteric  doctrine,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the  be- 
lief and  authority  of  the  party  opposed  to  them,  whom  they 
designated  tpty%txoiy  i.  e.  carnal,  not  spiritual..  Their  efforts 
were  directed  toward  creating  an  aristocratic  body,  consisting 
of  rsajparaoi,  or  those  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as 
opposed  to  the  (puyexoi,  or  those  who  take  a practical  view  of 
life;  or  of  the  yiHoartxoi,  or  scientists,  as  distinguished  from 
the  zuntxoiy  or  believers. 

From  this  time  forward  the  true  character  of  heresy  became 
manifest  in  its  variable  and  ever-changing  forms  of  thought 
und  opinion,  while  the  doctrine  handed  down  by  the  Apostles 
and  preserved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  remained  one  and  immu- 
table. 

The  scope  of  the  system  introduced  by  these  religious  inno- 
vators, embracing  the  whole  complex  plan  and  economy  of 
the  world,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  five  following  questions: 
1.  What  is  the  origin  of  evil?  2.  What  is  the  origin  of  matter ? 

1 Coat  1 Cor.  viii.  7,  xil  8.  Wyof  yv6ozu$  iii.  2 ; Heb.  y.  13, 14,  and  yL  1 ; 2 
Petr,  ü L 18;  Acta  xxyL  3,  yv6on^. 

VOL.  I — 20 
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8.  How  did  the  world  come  into  existence  t 4.  How  were  matter 
and  mind  united?  and  5.  How  is  the  mind  sä  free  from  matter 
and  returned  to  its  divine  source? 

The  Catholic  Church  replied,  in  answer  to  the  first  four  of 
these  questions,  that  sin  owed  its  origin  to  the  abuse  of  fret 
will , and  that  God  created  the  world,  and  all  it  coutains,  out 
of  nothing , and  by  a simple  act  of  His  omnipotence.  This 
solution  “ was  regarded  as  unsatisfactory1  by  some  learned  men, 
who , going  under  the  name  of  Gnostics , and  starting  from  the 
iza)ma  tpdoaofia , or  Hellenic  philosophy,  ended  by  embracing 
Christianity.”  They  endeavored  to  complete  their  system  by 
combining  with  Christianity  portions  of  the  philosophy  of 
Philo  and  Parseeism ,2  a little  of  the  Buddhist  religion , and  some 
misconstrued  teachings  of  Judaism . They  adopted  the  Pagan 
notion  of  the  origin  of  the  world , and  the  Christian  idea  of  re- 
demption, which  they  associated  with  the  person  of  Christ. 
They  took  such  liberties  with  the  latter,  however,  that  it  be- 
came almost  impossible  to  recognize  in  it  any  distinctly  Chris- 
tian feature.  The  Gnostics  were  preeminently  philosophers, 
and  can  scarcely  be  called  Christian  heretics  in  any  true  sense, 
and  their  history  is  rather  that  of  a philosophical  school  than 
of  an  heretical  sect,  and  in  matter  of  fact,  with  exception  of 
Marcion,  they  founded  schools , and  not  Christian  communi- 
ties. 

A Dualism  essentially  Pagan,  either  coeval  with  the  very 
school  itself  or  gradually  developed,  was  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple in  the  cosmogony  of  all  the  Gnostic  systems.  The  two 
elements  of  this  Dualism  are  God  and  eternal  matter  latter 
of  which  is  either  animated  by  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
bad  and  always  at  war  with  the  good  principle,  i.  e.  God,  as 
the  Parseeists  teach,  or,  as  the  Platonists  say,  an  unreal  and 
shapeless  mass  (jiij  ov),  and  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
God. 

The  Gnostics  developed  these  and  other  doctrines,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  line  of  thought  which  would  be  pursued  by 

1 It  is  thus  Porphyry  relates,  Ennead.  II.,  lib.  9. 

’The  material  additions  to  the  Gnostic  systems,  derived  from  Parseeism,  were 
particularly  demonstrated  by  Ntandcr  and  Gieselcr ; those  from  Buddhism  by 
Schmidt  and  Baur. 
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the  philosophers  of  the  West,  and  consisting  of  logical  specu- 
lation and  abstract  notions,  but  rather  after  the  manner  ol 
Orientals,  who  trace  in  everything  a symbolical  meaning  and 
an  ollegorical  explanation.  Following  the  philosophy  of  Philo, 
and  regarding  God  as  a being  hidden  and  infinitely  great,1 
who  can  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  material 
and  sinful  world,  they  were  driven  to  the  theory  of  emanation. 
Hence,  from  this  God  infinitely  great,  embracing  in  Himself 
all  perfections  and  possessing  all  life,  proceeded 2 a series  of  di- 
vine spirits  (aitovec),  growing  less  perfect  as  the  number  of 
emanations  increased.  The  world  and  man  were  created  by 
one  of  these  spirits,  called  Demiurge  (5^oo/^oc).  Many  of 
the  Gnostics,  however,  and  especially  those  of  Syria , began  in 
the  meantime  to  regard  the  theory  which  attributes  to  an 
omnipotent  and  infinitely  holy  God  the  origin  of  an  evil 
world,  as  utterly  impossible  and  inadmissible,  and  were  thus 
driven  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  evil  principle . These  fol- 
lowed the  Persian  doctrine,  in  which  Ahriman  is  represented 
as  a spirit  of  darkness  and  evil,  who,  by  his  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  and  seizure  of  Ormuzd,  created  a confusion 
of  light  and  darkness , of  things  sacred  and  profane. 

A third  class  of  Gnostics,  whose  doctrines  have  recently 
come  to  light,  and  who  may  be  styled  the  Ebionite  or  Pan- 
theistic-Je  wish  school,  proposed  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  which  had  been  strongly 
asserted  by  some  of  their  brethren,  and  to  eliminate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Supreme  God  and  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  was,  if  not  the  natural  issue  of 
the  Gnostic  system,  easily  harmonized  with  it,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  professed  to  believe  that  one  of  the  superior  Eons 
came  into  the  world  to  liberate  the  spirit  from  the  bondage 
of  matter  (5i$)  and  the  power  of  the  Demiurge,  to  whose  gra- 
cious action  the  efforts  of  man  should  correspond.  The  Gnos- 
tics, and  particularly  Simon  Magus  and  Cerinthus,  professed 
to  base  their  doctrines,  not  upon  the  divine  and  living  author- 
ity of  the  Church  or  in  the  personality  of  Christ,  but  upon 


‘See  p.  119. 

*0n  the  Origin  of  the  Gnostic  Systems  of  Eons,  see  Tiibg.  Quart.,  p.  442-449. 
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the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  As  they  could  not,  consistently 
with  their  theory  of  matter,  admit  that  Christ  had  a material 
body,  without  at  the  same  time  either  denying  or  questioning 
His  sinlessness,  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the 
Docetae  on  this  point,  which  became  a necessary  part  of  all 
Gnostic  systems.  But,  though  all  agreed  as  to  the  general 
fact  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  matter,  there  were  thru 
different  theories  offered  in  explanation  of  so  strange  a phe- 
nomenon : 1.  The  first  asserted  that  the  Eon  Christ,  who  came 
to  set  man  free  from  the  bondage  of  matter,  had  not  really  a 
body,  and  that  what  appeared  to  be  one  was  a phantom  and 
an  optical  illusion;  2.  A second  theory  held  that  His  body 
was  formed  of  a heavenly  and  ethereal  substance;  3.  And  a 
third  that  the  Redeemer,  by  an  exercise  of  the  power  with 
which  He  was  endowed,  might  temporarily  make  use  of  a 
body  not  His  own  for  all  purposes  of  organic  life.  The  means 
which  the  Redeemer  was  to  employ  for  the  salvation  of  man 
consisted  in  communicating  to  him  a more  perfect  knowledge 
(yvwats)  of  the  essence  of  God  and  of  human  nature. 

But  as  all  men  were  divided,  according  to  the  Platonic  Tri- 
chotomy, into  Ttveufiarcxoi,  or  the  spiritual,  (poytxot , or  the  ani- 
mal, and  uhxoij  or  the  material,  as  either  the  spirit  ( ), 
nature  or  matfer  predominates,  the  Gnostic  sys- 

tem assumed  that  only  the  spiritual  were  capable  of  the  high- 
est knowledge  ( fvtoot c),  the  animal  only  of  such  knowledge  as 
runs  parallel  with  faith  (-ia-e?),  while  the  materialists  were  hope- 
lessly under  the  influence  and  in  the  power  of  evil. 

These  theories  had  also  a practical  bearing,  which,  starting 
with  a harsh  and  repulsive  rigorism,  and  pretending  to  great 
perfection,  gradually  degenerated  into  a false  asceticism . The 
axiomatic  principle  of  the  Gnostics,  “Matter  is  the  source  of 
sin,”  formed  the  basis  of  their  moral  code,  and,  conformably 
with  this  doctrine,  they  held  that  liberation  from  the  bondage 
of  matter  and  the  Demiurge  was  a condition  of  freedom  from 
sin.  Their  rules  of  morality  were  often  transferred  from  the 
• domain  of  ethics  to  that  of  physics , and  led  to  flagrant  abuses 
in  their  conflict  against  matter,  such  as  abstinence  from  all 
legitimate  pleasure,  a denial  of  the  lawfulness  of  matrimony, 
and  the  like. 
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It  was  not  long,  however,  till  many  of  them  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  became  Antinomists } They  rejected 
not  only  the  Jewish,  but  every  other  moral  code,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  every  manner  of  debauchery,  as  they  pro- 
fessed, for  the  purpose  of  weakening , mortifying , and  eventually 
destroying  matter.1  2 

Grounding  their  doctrines  on  Holy  Scripture,  they  explained 
this  by  a secret  tradition , which,  they  said,  had  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Apostles  to  a chosen  few,  who  preserved,  in  all  its 
purity,  the  truth,  which  the  Church  had  corrupted.  They  re- 
jected entire  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  pas- 
sages here  and  there,  not  in  harmony  with  their  system,  and 
substituted  in  their  stead  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles.3 

Their  allegorical  exegesis  was  so  arbitrary  and  unblushing 
that  St.  Irenaeus  affirms  they  were  capable  of  making  believe 
that  the  image  of  a .dog  or  a fox  was  a perfect  picture  of  a 
king,  by  constantly  asserting  such  to  be  the  fact.4 

Although  we  have  sketched  a general  outline  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  principles  of  Gnosticism,  we  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  a knowledge  of  the  causes  of  its  rapid  progress  and 
long  continuance.  Perhaps  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  offer 
in  this  connection  the  view  of  the  profound  Möhler,5  who  says 

1 Plotinus  contra  Gnosticos,  c.  15.  Nitzsch , Synopsis  of  Antinomism  (Theo- 
logical Studies  and  Criticisms,  1846,  No.  2).  Erdmann , de  notionibus  ethicis 
Gnosticorum,  Berolini,  1847. 

*Conf.  p.  226. 

*T&’tull.  de  praescript  haeretic. : Ista  haeresis  non  recipit  quasdam  scriptural 
(sacras),  et  si  quas  recipit,  non  recipit  integras,  adjectionibus  et  detractionibus 
ad  dispositionem  instituti  sui  intervertit:  et  si  aliquatenus  integras  praestat, 
nihilominus  diversas  expositions  comraentata  convertit.,  c.  17.  Conf.  Irenaeus 
udv.  haere8.  III.  1. 

‘Iren,  contr.  haer.  I.  8.  n.  1,  p.  36. 

1 Christianity  raised  up  again,  with  so  much  energy,  to  the  spiritual  world  the 
human  mind,  which  had  so  long  been  groveling  in  the  lower  region  of  the  senses 
aud  earthly  passions,  that  many  Christians  overstepped  the  bounds  of  truth,  and 
fell  into  the  other  extreme.  They  took  such  a determined  dislike  of  the  visible 
world  that  it  became  for  them  evil  itself.  To  solve  the  doctrinal  difficulties, 
arising  in  great  number,  recourse  was  bad  to  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy, 
theosophy,  and  mythology;  but  this  step  outward  was  not  the  first,  but  the 
ueend  phase  in  the  history  of  Gnosis.  But,  according  to  the  account  given 
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that  the  contempt  of  the  world , so  prominently  set  forth  in  the 
Gnostic  theories,  attracted  many  Christians,  and  was  by  them 
carried  to  a morose  extravagance.  This  doctrine,  which  they 
pretended  to  derive  from  the  words  of  Christ  Himself,1  was 
summed  up  in  the  following  formula:  uThe  visible  world  is  in 
itself  essentially  wicked .”  It  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  professions  of  piety  among  the  early 
Gnostics  should  have  deceived  many  of  the  Christians. 

Hellenic  or  Parthian  Dualism , the  starting  point  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Syrian  Gnostics,  should  form  the  basis  of  any  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  Gnostic  systems.  The  different  relations  in 
which  Paganism , Judaism , and  Christianity  stood  to  each  other 
in  these  systems,  as  each  was  more  or  less  extensively  adopted, 
will  again  give  rise  to  subdivisions  under  these  various  heads.1 

The  most  fully  developed  of  the  Gnostic  systems  were  those 
which  went  under  the  names  of  Basilidesy  Valentinus , Satur - 
ninus,  and  Marcion ; the  last  of  which  adopted  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal form  of  worship,  and  by  insisting  on  the  ethical  rather  than 
the  theoretical  phase  of  Gnosticism,  approached  nearer  than 
any  of  the  others  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  Manichaeismy 
or  the  Fersian  form  of  Gnosis,  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  organization  of  an  ecclesiastical  body , a feature  entirely 
wanting  in  Gnosticism  proper. 


§ 72.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Gnosticism . 

«4.— HELLENIC  GNOSTICS.  SOME  ACCEPT,  OTHERS  REJECT  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Basilides. 

Iren.  I.  24.  Tert.  de  praescr.,  c.  46.  Clement.  Alex,  strom.  in  several 
places.  Philosophumena,  lib.  VII.  14-27.  Epiphan.  haer.  24.  Theodoret 

us  by  Porphyry  (seep.  169,  in  the  beginning),  and  according  to  the  whole  his- 
torical development,  just  the  very  contrary  relation  took  placet 
*In  St.  John  xviii.  36,  “ My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world 1 John  v.  19, 
“The  whole  world  is  seated  in  wickedness.”  Cf.  2 Cor.  vii.  10 ; John  vii.  7,  xv. 
18,  “ If  the  world  hate  you,  know  ye  that  it  hated  me  before  you  John  xvi.  II, 
“ The  prince  of  this  world  is  already  judged ; A John  xvii.  9,  “ I pray  not  for  tbs 
world.”  Cf.  1 John  ii.  15. 

* For  a synopsis  of  the  different  classifications  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  based 
upon  these  different  foundations,  see  Neander , Niedner . Baur,  Gieseler,  Hase, 
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beret  fabb.  I.  2-4.  Conf.  Tillemoni , T.  II.,  p.  219  sq.,  and  p.  584.  Jakobi, 
Basilidis  philosophi  Gnostici  sententiae  ex  libro  Hippolyti  illustratae,  Berol. 
1652.  On  the  opposite  side:  Uhlhom , The  System  of  Basilides  in  its  relation 
to  Hippolytus,  Goetting.  1855.  Baur,  The  System  of  Basilides  and  the  most 
modern  views  of  it  (Tübg.  Theol.  Annuary,  1856,  No.  1).  Gundert,  The  System 
of  Basilides  (Journal  of  Lutheran  Theology,  1855,  No.  4;  1856,  No.  1).  In  op- 
position to  it : Hilgenfeld , The  Roman  Exposition  as  a subsequent  transforma- 
tion (Tiibg.  TheoL  Annuary,  1856,  No.  1). 

According  to  St.  Epiphanias,  Basilides  came  from  Smyrna 
into  Egypt  about  a.  d.  125,  where,  assisted  by  his  son  Isidore , 
he  labored  with  great  zeal  to  propagate  his  doctrines.  His 
system  is  based  on  a secret  tradition , which  is  represented  as 
being  a prophecy  of  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  handed 
down  through  the  Oriental  sages  Barcabas,  Barcoph,  and 
Barchor,  and,  after  the  time  of  Christ,  through  Glaucias,  the 
interpreter  of  Peter,  and  Matthias , the  Apostle,  by  whom  it 
was  committed  to  Basilides  and  his  son  and  disciple  Isidore . 
The  teachings  of  Basilides  resemble  the  traditions  of  the 
Persians,  and  contain  all  the  principal  features  of  Man- 
ichaeism.  His  system  was  set  forth  in  a work  of  twenty-four 
books  (izr^zexd),  which  he  pretentiously  called  a “Gospel.” 
The  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  history  of  it,  as 
given  in  the  PhUosophumena ,l  and  by  earlier  heresiographers, 
maypossibly  be  explained  by  regarding  the  former  as  con- 
taining the  fuller  development  of  its  first  principles,  and  the 
later  modifications  introduced  by  Isidore. 

The  system  of  Basilides  starts  with  an  Incomprehensible 
and  Supreme  Being,  whose  name  no  word  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing (zb  0.[>fczov) — a Deity  not  existing  in  time  (6  oux  &v 
fed;),  but  eternal  and  before  all  time.  He  created  the  world, 
not  by  emanation  (TrnoßoXrj),  but  as  is  taught  in  Genesis  and 
St  John,  out  of  nothing  (lz  oux  ovzwv),  by  an  act  of  His  will 
and  the  power  of  His  word;  not,  however,  in  its  perfect 
state,  but  as  a “germ  (oTzkppa  zou  xoapou)  containing  within  the 
smallest  compass  everything  necessary  to  form  a complete 
world.” 

»ad  Lindner,  in  Kurtz's  Hand-book  of  Universal  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  div.  1, 
p.  131. 

'They  imagine  to  see  in  Basilides  a great  affinity  with  Aristotle:  owt&fr 
rd  irrrb  B aetXeidav  bvra  ’ AptororeXiKa  oo$iorri;;ia-a  p 225. 
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Basilides  calls  this  summary  of  all  things  (nawmsp/xia)  also 
a shapeless  mass  ( dpop<pia  rob  crcopou) , from  which,  as  from  an 
embryo,  the  world  was  evolved.  Within  this  embryo  lay  a 
triple  sonship  [ulozr^  Tp*pepyz)>  upon  which  the  Primordial 
Being  was  acting  and  attracting  to  Himself  by  the  power  of 
llis  beauty.  The  first  son  being  altogether  spiritual,  took  his 
(light  heavenward  as  soon  as  conceived,  entered  Pleroma>  and 
joined  the  Primordial  Being. 

The  second  son  (ucozr^  p^zcxr]),  being  constituted  of  a gross  el- 
ement, could  not  at  once  gain  entrance  into  Pleroma.  He, how- 
ever, established  a communication  with  it  through  a winged 
being,  the  Holy  Ghost , which  he  created,  and  which,  though  able 
to  aid  another,  could  not  itself,  owing  to  the  inferior  substance 
of  which  it  was  composed,  enter  the  Pleroma,  between  which 
and  the  lower  world  (ro  fis&ontov  7zvfjpd)  it  stands  guard,  as  it 
were,  defending  the  boundary  line  of  both. 

The  third  son,  being  in  need  of  purification,  remained  in  the 
embryo  world.  Prom  him  sprang  the  Great  Creator  (6  piya c 
dpxwv),  who  ascended  to  the  very  firmament,  and  imagining 
that  this  was  the  farthest  limit,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond,  thought  himself  the  ruler  of  all  things.  He  had  a 
son,  who,  according  to  the  preordained  design  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  was  greatly  superior  to  his  father  in  wisdom. 
Through  his  agency  he  created  the  ethereal  world,  the  Ogdoas , 
or  Upper  Heaven,  which  extended  down  as  far  as  the  moon, 
and  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  Pleroma. 

A second  Archon , called  Otill,  also  ascended  on  high  from 
the  embryo  world,  and  having  had  a son  wiser  thau  himself, 
the  two  together  formed  the  realm  situated  between  the  moon 
aud  the  earth,  called  the  Hebdomas , or  the  Planet-Heaven. 
The  lowest  world  (zb  Scdazr^xa  zb  xa&fjpä c)  developed  of  itself 
by  virtue  of  its  latent  inherent  forces  (xazä  (puacis),  without  the 
cooperation  of  an  Archon. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  cosmology  attributed  to  Basilides  by 
the  author  of  the  Philosophumena , consisting  of  a Pantheistic 
process  of  evolution,  instead  of  the  dualistic  emanation,  which 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  him. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  as  his  system  of 
salvation,  or  soteriology: 
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Desirous  of  making  the  words  of  St.  Paul,1 * * *  “ Every  creature 
groaneth  and  is  in  labor  even  till  now,  and  not  only  it,  but  we 
ourselves  also,  . . . waiting  for  the  adoption  of  the  sons 
of  God.  the  redemption  of  our  body,”  fall  in  with  his  pecu- 
liar views,  he  set  himself  about  devising  a means  of  intro- 
ducing the  second  and  third  sons  into  the  Pleroma. 

When  the  fullness  of  time  came,  in  which  a revelation 
should  be  made  to  the  children  of  God,  the  Gospel  was  given 
to  man . The  son  of  the  Supreme  God  revealed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  scheme  of  salvation  to  the  son 
of  the  Great  Archon.*  The  latter,  being  now  called  Christy 
revealed  the  plan  to  his  father,  who  bowed  in  fear  before  the 
majesty  of  the  Ineffable  and  Supreme  Being.5  The  news, 
which  had  come  from  the  Ineffable  Being,  was  now  spread 
throughout  the  entire  upper  heaven,  or  Ogdoas,  and  the 
Blessed  Son  was  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  what  was  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  informed  that  everything  would 
again  return  whence  it  came. 

Christ  next  communicated  the  knowledge  he  had  received 
to  the  son  of  the  Archon  of  the  Hebdomas,  who  began  to 
announce  the  Gospel  in  this  realm,  where  it  was  accepted  with 
as  much  readiness  as  in  the  Ogdoas. 

After  all  the  realms,  as  well  as  the  infinite  do^ai,  dw&fiztZy 
Icooatcuy  and  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  whose 
great  Archon  is  Abraxas , had  been  illumined  by  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  the  unknown  mystery  was  then  revealed  to  the 
son  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  lowest  world . The  low- 
est Archon  held  sway  here  until  the  time  of  Moses.  The  lat- 
ter revealed  the  Great  Archon,  who  sent  the  Prophets  into 
the  world. 

JesuSy  the  son  of  Mary,  was  the  first  man  who  received  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lowest  world  after  it  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  Ogdoas  and  the  Hebdomas.  Mary  was  over- 


lRom.  viii.  19  sq. 

1 J&vayyiXidv  lari  *a?  airrovg  y tCjv  xmepKocfuuv  yvüotg,  of  dedf/fasrai,  fjv  & pkya$ 

ipX***  faxrroTo. — The  Gospel  is,  according  to  them,  the  revealed  knowledge 

of  things  supermundane,  which  the  Great  Creator  Himself  did  not  believe. 

• Prpv,  l & and  Ps.  xxxi.  6, 
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shadowed  by  the  Most  High,  and  Jesus  became  His  Power. 
His  office  was  to  purify  the  son  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
the  lowest  world,  and  who  personifies  the  sonship  of  his  race, 
by  announcing  the  Gospel  to  him,  that  he  too,  with  his  whole 
people,  might  gain  entrance  into  the  Pleroma;  to  separate  all 
the  elements  and  adjust  them  in  their  proper  places,  for  in 
this  arrangement  consists  the  artoxaxijaxaxn^^  or  reestablishment 
of  all  things.  Nay,  more;  the  sole  object  Christ  had  in  view 
in  suffering  was  to  separate  in  this  way  the  different  elements 
of  which  His  person  was  composed.  The  material  body,  or 
suffering  part  of  Him,  returned  to  matter  (dpofxpia) ; the  ani- 
mal, or  psychical  parts  belonging  to  the  Hebdomas,  returned 
again  to  this  realm  of  the  second  Archon,  and  the  spiritual 
parts  entered  into  Pleroma,  where  they  continue  to  exercise  a 
purifying  influence  upon  the  world,  the  realm  of  the  third 
son,  who  was  left  behind,  and  the  elements  of  which  being 
united  take  their  flight  to  abodes  in  the  regions  above. 

When  all  this  had  been  done,  the  Ineffable  God  spread  a 
great  ignorance  (tt)v  fivftärjv  dyvotav),  and  cut  oft‘  the  people  of 
one  realm  from  all  knowledge  of  the  others,  that  there  might 
be  no  desire  in  any  being  to  seek  for  anything  beyond  that 
which  corresponded  with  its  own  nature. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  system  of  Basilides  by  St.  Ire- 
naeus  and  Epiphanius , who  till,  within  a very  recent  period, 
were  the  principal  sources  whence  a knowledge  of  his  teach- 
ing was  derived,  though  differing  in  many  particulars  from 
that  contained  in  the  Philosophumena,  also  agrees  with  it  in 
many  points. 

According  to  these  two  writers,  Basilides  admitted  a Primi- 
tive Being,  incomprehensible  and  ineffable  (debs  äpfaroz,  or 
dxarovöfiaaroi;).  Seven  powers  (dupdfieiz)  proceeded  from  this 
First  Being,  viz.,  voy?,  Understanding;  ^o^oc,  the  Word; 
(ppovTjocz,  Prudence;  ao<pca7  Wisdom ; 8uvafu^y  Power;  dtxaxoci>vrr 
Justice;  and  Peace;  who  constituted  the  First  Heaven, 

or  realm  of  spirits.  From  this  realm  a second  is  formed,  from 
this  again  a third,  and  so  on,  each  successive  realm  being 
more  imperfect  than  that  which  preceded  it,  till  finally  they 
reach  the  mystic  number  365,  and  altogether  are  designated 
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by  the  name  'Aßpagä c.  The  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  letters  of  which  this  name  is  composed,  if  added  to- 
gether, will  give  the  number  365.1 

The  last  emanation  brought  the  perfection  of  the  Pleroma 
on  the  confines  of  chaos.  The  chaotic  powers  then  entered 
the  Pleroma  by  force,  and  having  taken  some  particles  of 
light,  confined  them  in  matter.  Afterward,  the  first  (6  dp%a>p) 
of  the  seven  angels  of  the  lowest  order,  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
created  an  imperfect  world  of  matter  and  sense. 

The  Primitive  Being  sent  an  Eon,  His  First  Born  (voDc),  to 
raise  man  from  his  imperfect  state,  teach  him  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God , and  restore  him  to  the  Kingdom  of  Light 
(azoxardaraotz).  This  spirit  descended  on  the  man  Jesus  at 
the  moment  of  His  baptism,  and  dwelt  in  Him  as  an  Eon  till 
the  time  of  His  death  approached,  when,  The  Word  (wDc) 
having  separated  from  Him,  the  man  Jesus  suffered  alone. 
The  Basilidians  were  very  particular  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  baptism  (lnc<p dvua)  with  great  solemnity. 

After  the  death  of  Jesus,  those  who  acknowledged  and  con- 
fessed the  Crucified  were  regarded  as  the  slaves  of  the  Creator 
of  the  world  and  the  God  of  the  Jews;  while,  on  the  con-  • 
traiy,  those  who  confessed  the  Savior  (ip1?  Ip,  kav  lakav *), 
were  destined  to  be  elevated  above  Angels  and  Principalities 
and  Powers.  This  doctrine,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
confined  to  only  a few  of  the  elect,  was  capable  of  disengag- 
ing man  from  all  physical  and  material  restraints,  so  that  the 
soul,  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  enjoyed  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
will,  set  free  from  the  bonds  of  the  body,  naturally  inclined  to 


'The  letters  oCthe  word  “Mithras,”  the  Persian  sun-god,  will  do  the  same, 
thence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Basilides  spent  some  time  in  Persia.  The 
▼ord  “Abraxas”  itself  is  Coptic,  and  means  “ Hallowed  be  The  Name.”  King’s 
Gnostics,  p.  36.  (Tr.)  Bellermann,  Essay  on  the  Gems  of  the  Ancients,  with 
the  figure  of  Abraxas,  Berlin,  1817-19,  three  pieces;  and  Gieseler , in  his 
Researches  and  Criticisms,  No.  2.  This  spiritist  arithmetic  is,  perhaps, 
foanded  on  the  astronomy  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  but  more  certainly 
to  be  rednced  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers.  Conf.  Iren.  II.  14, 
a 6. 

1 According  to  Isaias  xxviiL  10. 
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good  without  being  impelled  by  any  external  law  ( zardtyfie ; 

VOTJTOaj). 

But  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  perfect  purity  characteristic  of 
the  Realm  of  Light , Basilides  held,  that  a series  of  transmi- 
grations, or  a metempsycho8i8l  was  necessary,  a doctrine  which 
gave  rise  to  a code  of  morality  among  his  followers  of  an  ex- 
tremely severe  and  ascetical  nature,  but  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  became  very  much  relaxed.  The  causes  which  con- 
duced to  such  relaxation  were  principally  two:  first,  a desire 
to  excuse  a denial  of  the  Crucified  when  persecution  threat- 
ened, for  the  Christian  martyrs  were  supported  during  their 
sufferings  by  the  hope  of  rising  again  in  the  body,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  were 
true ; and  second,  a wish  to  gratify  their  unbridled  passions. 

These  degenerate  Basilidians  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century. 

2.  The  Anti-Jewish  Ophites. 

Iren.  I.  30.  Clement.  Alex.  Stromata,  lib.  VII.,  c.  27.  Orig.  ctr.  Cels.  VL  3 
Philosophum .,  lib.  V.,  c.  6,  and  VIII.,  c.  20.  Epiphan.  haer.  37.  Theodont 
haeret,  fabb.  I.  14.  Augustin,  de  haeresib.,  c.  17.  Lipsius , The  Ophite  Sj*- 
terns  (Periodical  of  Scientific  Theol.,  1863,  No.  4;  1864,  No.  1).  Gruber , The 
Ophites,  Wurzbg.  1864.  C.  W.  King , The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,  Lon- 
don, 1864. 

The  sect  of  the  Ophites,  called  also  Naasseni , or  serpent  wor- 
shipers, from  6(ptz,  a serpent,  or  tl> l"0 — nachash — was  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Egyptian  worship  of  animals,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  snake.  They  afterward  adopted  Christian 
ideas,  and,  in  fact,  based  their  whole  system  upon  a distorted 
meaning  of  a passage  from  Genesis.1  It  so  closely  resembles 
the  system  of  Valentinus  ( vide  n.  3),  that  many  have  conjec- 
tured that  both  had  one  common  origin,  and  that  the  system 
of  Valentinus  is  only  a more  elaborate  development  of  the 
simpler  form  of  the  Ophites. 

According  to  the  Ophitic  system , there  was  a series  of  em- 
anations, the  first  of  which  started  from  Bythus , also  called 
the  First  Man  (6  tt/hoto?  dvdpwxo'),  as  an  image  of  himself  and 
Silence , iwoca,  a cyr),  and  being  the  first  creative  act  of  man, 

JC.  xil, 
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was  also  called  the  Second  Man  (6  Svjzspo^  dvdpcoTroz),  and  the 
Son  of  Man  (uto?  rob  dv&poAxou,  or  'Ad&pac).  From  this  em- 
anation proceeded  xvvjpa  dpeou,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  life  and  wisdom  (prjzrjp  twu  £<ovuuv,  dvco 
aoifta ).  The  union  of  Heaven  and  Wisdom  (coy la)  with  the  two 
former  beings  gave  rise  to  two  others,  the  first  of  which  was 
a perfect  male  and  the  Heavenly  Christ  (6  avio  Xpeazoc) , and 
the  second  a perfect  female  and  the  Sophia- Achamoth  (npou- 
uuxoc — the  violated).  The  latter,  unable  to  ascend  to  the 
Deity,  attempted  to  form  an  independent  world  of  her  own 
by  imparting  her  own  vitalizing  power  to  matter,  during 
which  the  consciousness  of  her  former  high  origin  and  estate 
became  obscured.  The  Heavenly  Christ  and  His  mother 
ascended  into  primeval  light,  and  while  there,  endeavoring, 
with  the  aid  of  the  first  two  Beings,  to  form  a Holy  Church , 
Sophia- Achamoth,  because  of  her  hatred  of  God,  gave  birth 
to  the  tyrannical  Jaldabaoth  (j"nn2  — Son  of  Chaos),  the 

God  of  the  Jews.  He,  in  turn,  begot  six  beings,  who,  together 
with  himself,  became  the  spirits  of  the  seven  planets.  These 
six  beings  created  man  as  a crude  mass  of  matter,  without  a 
soul,  which  Jaldabaoth  breathed  into  him,  but,  while  doing 
so,  a ray  of  light  passed  from  his  mother,  and,  contrary  to  his 
will,  into  human  nature.  Man  having  got  this  far  along,  ap- 
propriated to  himself  all  the  light  of  creation,  so  that  he  was 
no  longer  a reflection  of  his  Creator,  but  was  in  the  image 
of  the  First  Man.  Jaldabaoth,  envious  of  this  superiority, 
gazed  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  while  looking  upon  his 
image,  which  he  saw  reflected  there,  created  Satan  under  tho 
form  of  a serpent  (6<pcoptdp<po^),  who  was  at  enmity  with  every- 
thing above , and  even  with  Jaldabaoth  himself,  from  whom, 
though  his  creator,  he  labored  to  estrange  all  things. 

Sophia- Achamoth,  now  stricken  with  grief  on  account  of  her 
former  conduct,  made  an  attempt  to  frustrate  the  designs 
of  the  Serpent.  After  she  had  earnestly  pursued  her  purpose 
for  some  time,  she  was  strengthened  by  congenial  light,  and 
enabled  to  ascend  to  her  former  high  estate. 

At  a certain  intermediate  point  (ro-oc  fuaor^zo^),  pene- 
trated by  a purer  light,  she  was  enabled  to  free  herself  almost 
entirely  from  the  shackles  of  the  body.  She  had  herself  sug- 
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gested  to  Jaldabaoth  the  idea  of  creating  man,  that  she  might 
eventually  punish  the  former  for  his  rebellion ; and,  in  order  to 
emancipate  man  from  his  power,  she  conciliated  the  good-will 
of  the  genius  Aphis.  He  was  to  tempt  Jaldabaoth  to  transgress 
the  invidious  command  of  the  Jewish  God,  “Of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  thou  shalt  not  eat”  that  he  might  by  tasting  the  fruit 
see  from  what  a height  he  had  fallen,  and  gain  a knowledge 
of  his  great  destiny.1 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Sophia-Achamoth,  she 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  conviction  of  the  truth  only  on 
a very  few  men,  such  as  Seth,  Noe,  and  the  Prophets,  the 
others  remaining  under  the  power  of  Jaldabaoth  and  the 
Serpent-spirit. 

At  length  the  Supreme  God,  giving  ear  to  her  prayer  and 
that  of  her  mother,  sent  the  Heavenly  Christ  upon  earth,  who, 
entering  the  man  Jesus  while  he  was  being  baptized  in  the 
river  Jordan,  enabled  him  to  work  miracles,  and  announce  to 
the  world  the  unknown  God.  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  Jal- 
dabaoth, who,  disappointed  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  had  him 
crucified  by  the  Jews.  When  the  sufferings  of  Christ  began, 
he,  in  company  w’ith  bis  mother,  Sophia-Achamoth,  withdrew 
into  the  empyreal  heaven ; but  they  again  gave  life  to  Jesus, 
surrounding  him  with  an  ethereal  body,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  recognized,  even  by  his  disciples.  After  he  had  commu- 
nicated a more  perfect  knowledge  to  some  of  his  more  impres- 
sible disciples,  he  was  assumed  by  the  Heavenly  Christ  into 
the  starry  heavens,  where,  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  Jalda- 
baoth, who  does  not  deign  to  notice  him,  he  attracts  to  him- 
self the  souls  which  have  been  purified  by  Christianity.  When 
all  the  spiritual  elements  have  been  gathered  into  the  realm 
of  Jaldabaoth,  and  all  light  has  returned  into  the  Pleroma, 
the  work  of  redemption  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  all 
merely  physical  natures  shall  be  cast,  together  with  Jaldaba- 
oth, into  the  abyss  of  chaos. 

There  were  many  sects  of  the  Ophites.  1.  Those  who  wor 
sliiped  the  genesis  of  Sophia  under  the  form  of  the  Serpent, 

1 Philosoph.,  lib.  V.,  c.  6 : i ipXV  rttetuatus  yvüciq  avdpu7rovt  Oeoit  6i  yvtxxif  a^p' 
Ttafdvrj  reteujoic. — The  knowledge  of  man  is  the  beginning  of  perfection,  but  tbe 
knowledge  of  f>od  is  complete  perfection. 
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whence  comes  the  name  of  the  whole  sect.1  2.  Those  who 
traced  the  origin  of  the  pneumatists  to  Seth,  whom  they  recog- 
nized as  the  chief  of  the  school,  and  were  accordingly  called 
Sdhites . By  assuming  three  principles,  they  divided  men  into 
three  classes — the  hylic , or  material  class;  the  psychic9  or  ani- 
mal class,  and  the  pneumatical , or  spiritual  class.  They  be- 
lieved that  Seth,  through  the  agency  of  Sophia,  reappeared 
in  Jesus.2  The  Coptic  book,  “ Pistis  Sophia”  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,3  shows  a later  development  of  the  Ophitic 
Gnostics,  and  an  improvement  in  their  moral  code.  3.  Those 
who  were  called  Cainites , because  they  followed  the  example 
of  Cain,  Cham,  the  Sodomites,  and  all  persons  of  Holy  Writ 
who  are  branded  with  any  distinguished  note  of  infamy. 
Judas  Iscariot  was  quite  a favorite  with  them,  probably  be- 
cause, having  brought  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  put  an  end 
to  the  empire  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  or  because  having,  as 
they  thought,  been  the  most  enlightened  among  the  Apostles, 
he  ascertained  that  Jesus  was  an  imposter  and  betrayer  of  the 
truth. 

Some  individual  Ophites  led  strictly  ascetical  lives;  but  . 
others,  and  notably  the  Cainites,  indulged  in  the  shameless 
vice  of  sodomy. 

3.  Valentinus. 

Chief  Source. — Iren.  adv.  haereses.  and  TertulL  de  praescr.  haeret ; adv. 
Valentin.;  then  in  Clem.  Alex,  ström.  L c. ; in  the  Philosophum.,  especially 
üb.  VI.,  c.  21-25;  Epiphan . haeres.  31;  Theodor et.  haeret.  fabb.  I.  7.  Conf. 
TiUemont  T.  II.,  p.  257  sq.  et  p.  603  sq.  Rossel , The  System  of  Valentine  the 
0 noetic  (NeandeFs  TheoL  paper,  Berlin,  1847,  p.  280  sq.,  and  in  the  supplement 
to  VoL  II.  of  Neander's  Ch.  H.)  Heinrici , Valentine’s  Gnosis  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Berlin,  1871. 

Valentinus  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  was  most  proba- 
bly a student  of  Greek  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
indoubtedly  gained  a knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the 

1 Mosheim,  Hist  of  the  Serpent  Fraternity  (essay  of  an  impartial  and  solid 
tiatory  of  heretics,  Helmst.  1748,  Vol.  L,  1748,  4to).  Fuldner , de  Opbitis, 

tinteln.  1834,  4to. 

* Aug.  de  haeres.,  c.  18.  Philastr.  de  haeres.,  c.  8. 

•Latin«  vertit  Schwarze , ed.  Pelermann , Berol.  1851.  Cf.  KSstlin , The 
(noetic  System  of  Pistis  Sophia  (TUb.  Theol.  Annals.,  1854,  No.  1).  Lipsius, 
Ifeosticism,  Lps.  1860,  p.  155.  • 
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teachings  of  Philo . Following  out  the  general  plan  of  the 
latter,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  most  complete  and  finished 
theory  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  more  to  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy 
than  to  the  Gospels,1  although  he  pretended  to  have  received 
his  doctrines  from  Theudas,  a disciple  of  St.  Paul.  He  set 
out  from  Alexandria,  and  having  arrived  at  Rome  a.  d.  140, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Hyginusy  he  began  to  dissemi- 
nate his  errors ; but  having  been  excommunicated,  he  with- 
drew to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  died  a.  d.  160. 

In  his  system  the  Supreme  Being  is  Bythus  (ßodo<:)y  called 
also  the  First  Father  (^(wrdroi^),  and  the  Beginning  ( xpoapyrj ). 
The  life  latent  in  the  Supreme  Being  was  brought  out  in  a 
series  of  duads  (<Tu^ufoe)y  which  are  united,  as  active  and  pass- 
ive, or  male  and  female  principles , as  in  marriage.*  Valentinus 
supposed  fifteen  of  these  duads  (au^uyoc)  and  thirty  Eons  to 
correspond,  which  were  divided  into  parties  of  eight  (djdo&z), 
ten  (5e*dc),  and  twelve  (3a >3sxdz)* 

The  Supreme  Being  was  essentially  one  of  love,  but  having 
no  object  upon  which  to  exercise  it,  he  could  not  give  any 
manifestation  of  its  presence.  But  possessing  a dual  exist- 
ence, he  begot  of  the  partner  of  this  dual  nature,  called  Iwvta, 
or  xd[)cz  (but  more  commonly  arpj)y  or  the  Only  Be- 

gotten, which  was  also  a duad,  consisting  of  the  two  Eons, 
Mind  (vouz)  and  Truth  (dXrj&zca).  From  this  emanated  an- 
other duad,  of  which  the  Eons  were  the  Word  (ylofoc)  and 
Life  (£««?),  and  from  this  again  came  a third  duad  with  the 
Eons,  Man  (&v&pa)7roz)  and  the  Church  (ixxtyaia). 

Taken  together  they  formed  the  party  of  the  Eight  (dfdorfc), 

1 Philosophum.  VI.  21:  0 vXevrlvov  dipEGig  HvOayopua)i>  ixovaa  koI  TLXaruvua/v 

rr)v  v~ 60 eg iv — a<p'  OvdXevrivoq  ovk  ai rd  tCjv  evayyeMuv  rfjv  aipectv  rijv  favrob 

avvayayitv,  Lx;  emihigopev,  ö utaiuq  UvOayoputbc  /cat  HXaruvucbs , ov  xparruxvdc  XaywOeitt« 
c.  29. — The  heresy  of  Valentinus  did  not  originate  with  the  Gospel,  as  we  shall 
show,  but  from  the  principles  of  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophy,  so  that 
he  may  be  justly  said  to  be  a Platonist  and  a Pythagorean,  but  not  a Christian. 

*’Ek  tt avrdc  rpÖTTov  Seiv  avTov?  rd  rfjg  avC,vyiaq  pvcrf/piov-  — i n Iren . adv.  haer.  I.  6. 
The  Eons  are  essentially  in  need  of  the  mystery  of  wedlock. 

•The  biblical  argument  for  this,  Valentine  thought  to  find  in  Matt.  xx.  1-6: 
“ The  householder  went  out  (exiit)  about  the  first,  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  elev* 
enth  hour=30!” 
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which,  according  to  the  Pythagorean  system,  is  the  Root  of 
the  universe. 

The  emanations  forming  the  parties  of  the  Ten  (dexdz)  and 
the  Twelve  (d<oStxdz)>  proceeded  in  the  same  way,  and  taken 
altogether  they  constituted  the  Pleroma  (jrAijpw'pa),1  or  the  per- 
fect development  of  divine  life. 

The  nonentity  of  the  xiviopa , or  Chaos,  was  opposed  to 
Pleroma.  " Opo c,  or  Terminus,  one  of  the  Eons,  forming  the 
last  link  of  the  Spiritual  Realm,  watched  over  all  the  other 
Eons,  and  held  each  in  its  own  sphere.  Wisdom  (< ao<pia ),  the 
last  of  the  Eons,  impelled  by  an  ardent  desire  {iuduptr^)  to 
know  the  Supreme  Being,  deserting  her  husband  (<?i>tyroc), 
wished  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  her  sphere.  Having  been 
prevented  from  carrying  out  her  design  by  the  Eon  Terminus 
and  unable  to  resist  the  pleadings  of  her  unsatisfied 
desire,  she  gave  birth  to  the  monster  Achamoth  (nUDSIlfT 
aoifia).  Achamoth  created  so  much  disturbance  and 
confusion  in  the  Pleroma,  that  the  Supreme  Being  gave  orders 
to  Horos  to  expel  her.  Driven  out  of  Pleroma,  she  wandered 
about  alone,  till,  stricken  with  fear  and  sorrow  for  having 
separated  from  the  Supreme  Wisdom  ($  dvw  oo<pia ),  she  •com- 
municated to  matter  the  Seed  of  life,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
Demiurge , who  created  the  world  out  of  Chaos.  By  the  union 
of  the  elements  with  the  Superior  and  Inferior  Wisdom  (duo 
liuz&Tw  aoifid)y  there  arose  three  distinct  natures — the  hylic; 
or  material;  psychic,  or  animal;  and  the  pneumatic,  or  spirit- 
ual.1 In  order  that  harmony  might  be  restored  to  the  Ple- 
roma, and  any  future  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  limits  allotted 
to  each  Eon  prevented,  a new  duad  emanated  from  the  Word 
(wc),  consisting  of  the  Eons  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ( Xpca - 
xai  flvtupta  dytop),  and  from  all  these  Eons  together  pro- 
ceeded Jesus  the  Savior  (awnjp)  and  future  spouse  (au^uyoz)  of 

‘This  i a,  in  all  probability,  an  imitation  of  Coloss.  ii.  9.  rb  jrXqfxjfia  rfa 
dttfrjrof,  as,  in  fact,  Valentinus  purposely  gave  biblical  names  to  several  of  the 

Eons. 

*“Facta  esttrinitas  generum,”  says  Terlullian , “ex  trinitate  causarum:  unum 
*at*riale,  quod  ex  passione ; aliud  animale , quod  ex  conversione,  tertium  spir» 
itnaU,  quod  ex  imaginatione.”  (Adv.  Valent.,  c.  17.) 
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Achamoth,  who,  because  of  his  exalted  dignity  and  mission, 
was  surrounded  with  a choir  of  angels.  While  studiously 
keeping  his  purpose  secret,  he  so  influenced  the  Demiurge 
that  the  latter  went  on  completing  his  work  of  the  world, 
and  in  making  it  so  perfect  a copy  of  the  Pleroma,  that  its 
perfection  surprised  even  its  architect.  The  Demiurge,  still 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  believing 
Himself  to  be  the  Supreme  God,  promised  to  his  chosen  people 
a Messiah,  endowed  with  great  natural  powers,  and  with  whom 
the  Savior  (awryp)  Jesus  was  to  be  united  in  baptism.  Whilst 
the  material  or  hylic  natures,  irretrievably  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, fell  victims  to  their  fate,  Soter  delivered  the  animal  or 
psychical  natures  from  the  dominion  of  matter,  and  the  spir- 
itual or  pneumatical  natures  from  both  the  influence  of  the 
Demiurge  and  the  slavish  observances  of  the  Jews.  The  let- 
ter of  the  law  promulgated  by  Jesus,  and  the  miracles  that  he 
wrought,  were  intended  to  create  and  strengthen,  in  animal  or 
psychical  men,  faith  in  the  natural  powers  of  the  Messiah; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  spiritual  or  pneumatical  men  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  Savior  by  the  inherent  power  of  truth  alone, 
and  were  thus  enabled,  without  sensible  aids,  to  return  to  the 
Pleroma.  When  all  spiritual  men  had  arrived  at  a perfect 
knowledge  then  followed  the  end  of  the  world  and 

the  restoration  of  all  things  (aTroxardaraatz).  The  spiritual  men 
having  divested  themselves  of  both  soul  and  body,  were  to 
enter  the  Pleroma  in  the  company  of  Soter  and  Achamoth; 
the  merely  animal  men,  accompanied  by  the  Demiurge,  were 
to  withdraw  to  an  intermediate  abode,  situated  between  the  Ple- 
roma and  the  physical  world  (tottoc  //stforjjroc) ; and  the  mate- 

rial men  to  return  to  the  nothingness  of  Hyle,  after  which  afire 
was  to  break  forth  in  Hyle,  and  consume  both  them  and  itself 

This  Gnostic  system,  which  had  been  elaborately  developed 
by  the  speeches,  hymns,  and  letters  of  Valentinus — all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a fe*v  fragments,  are  now  lost — 
had  so  many  followers,  that  Tertullian  said  of  it  (about  a.  d. 
200):  “The  followers  of  Valentinus  are  undoubtedly  a very 
numerous  body  among  the  heretics.”1 

1 Valentiniani  frequentissimura  plane  collegium  inter  haereticos.  Adv.  Valent , 

c.  1. 
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The  theosophic  reveries  of  Valentinus  were  so  susceptible 
of  easy  transformations,  that  many  of  his  most  illustrious  dis- 
ciples, such  as  Heracleon ,l  Ptolemy ,2  Secundus ,3  Colobarsusf  and 
particularly  Marcus ,5  widely  deviated  from  their  master’s 
teaching. 

Observation. — For  a more  complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Gnostic 
system « of  Eons , and  particularly  that  of  Valentinus,  and  the  various  methods 
of  enumeration  adopted  in  each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  explanations 
of  their  teachings,  given  by  the  Gnostics  themselves,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
vorks  of  Irenacus 6 and  Tertullian ,7  and  in  the  Philosophumena.  The  system 
of  Valentinus  appears  to  be  a personification,  under  a mythical  form  of  specu- 
lations and  ideas , gathered  from  Platonic  philosophy  and  Christian  revelation 

4.  Carpocrates. 

Iren.  I.  25.  Clem.  Alex,  strom.  III.  2.  Philosophum.  VII.  32.  Euseb.  h.  e. 
IV.  7.  Epiphan.  haer.  27  (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  102  sq. ),  haer.  32,  c.  3 (T.  I.,  p.  210). 
Theodoret  haeret  fabb.  I.  5.  Conf.  Tillem.  T.  II.,  p.  253  sq.  Fuldner , de 
Carpocratianis,  Lps.  1824. 

Carpocrates , of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  is  usually  numbered  among  the  Gnostics, 
although  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  any  of 
the  Christian  sects. 

He  taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  manifest  Himself 
(rar  any  more  distinctly  in  the  person  of  Christ  than 

He  had  done  before  Christ  came  into  the  world,  and  continues 


1 Epiphan.  haer.  36. 

lIren.  I.  12,  II.  4.  Epiphan.  haer.  33. 

* Epiphan.  haer.  32.  Tertull.  adv.  Valent.,  c.  4 et  38.  Theodoret.  1.  c.  I.  8. 

4 Iren.  I.  12.  Epiphan.  haer.  35.  Theodoret.  1.  c.  I.  12. 

llren.  L 13  sq.  Epiph.  haer.  34. 

•For  further  explanations  concerning  hvOpumoc  and  eKKXqcia,  cf.  Iren.  I.  12, 
(L  3,  p.  57,  concerning  wn*  as  the  symbol  and  fountain  of  all  life.  I.  8,  n.  5; 
p.  13,  n.  1 ; II.  14. 

1 Tertull.  adv.  Valent,  c.  4.  Nominibus  et  numeris  Aeonum  distinctis  in 
personales  substantiae,  sed  extra  Deum  determinates,  quas  Valentinus  in  ipsa 
gamma  divinitatis,  ut  sensus  et  affectus  et  motus  incluserat.  Conf.  de  anima, 
e.  14  According  to  Neander  (Hist,  of  Christ.  Ethics,  edited  by  Erdmann , 
Berlin,  1864),  by  the  bpoc  of  Valentine,  this  profound  idea  is  said  to  be  repre- 
sented: “The  importance  of  self  control  for  all  moral  life  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  all  confusion  arises  from  a disposition  in  the  individual  to  aspire 
to  what  does  not  belong  to  his  individuality,  instead  of  being  content  with  what 
is  properly  his  own.” 
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to  do  since  He  left  it ; that  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  properly 
understood,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Platonic  and  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  adapted  to  a new  revelation ; that  the  tra- 
ditionally-received Christianity  can  no  more  claim  to  be  a 
true  religion  than  any  other  philosophical  system  or  religious 
belief,  which,  like  it,  is  destitute  of  all  scientific  basis;  and 
that  Christ  was  simply  a philosopher,  like  Plato  and  Pythago- 
ras. Hence,  the  Carpocratians  placed  the  picture  of  Christ 
among  those  of  the  other  great  philosophers,  which  they  set 
up  in  their  sanctuaries. 

Carpocrates  asserted  that  the  world  being  the  work  of  fallen 
spirits  (dffefot  xoapo-ocot),  the  Divinity  (Jj  powk)  was  not  to  be 
sought  there;  that  the  spirit  can  arrive  at  a knowledge  of 
God  (jvtoatc  poi/adcxy)  only  when  disengaged  from  every  earthly 
affection  and  influence;  and  that  the  conditions  of  a union 
with  the  Divinity  consist  in  raising  one’s  self  to  the  moral 
freedom  of  virtue  (ßsia  dcxacoabvr^),  by  shunning  all  contact 
with  the  world,  and  renouncing  the  received  religion  and  mo- 
rality, which  serve  indeed  to  give  a legal  status  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  neither  cleanse  nor  justify  him.  Only  a few  per- 
sons, such  as  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Christ,  whose  souls  had 
enjoyed  intimate  relations  with  the  Deity  before  their  earthly 
existence,  are  capable  of  reaching  so  elevated  a height.  A 
portion  of  the  divine  virtue  which  they  enjoyed  in  a former  life 
still  clings  to  them,  and  calls  up  in  their  souls  memories  of 
the  past.  They  have  the  power  of  transgressing  the  narrow 
and  confined  limit  set  to  the  life  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  of 
thus  directly  paying  homage  to  the  true  God.  All  men,  he 
said,  may  reach  the  same  exalted  destiny. 

In  spite  of  theories  so  spiritual,  Carpocrates  indulged 
in  every  sort  of  wanton  libertinism.  While  -he  himself  wa9 
gathering  about  him  numerous  followers  at  Rome,  and  still 
earlier  in  Egypt,  his  son  Epiphanes  disseminated  his  doctrine 
on  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  and,  following  the  system  of 
Plato,  taught  that  women  and  goods  should  be  common , this  be- 
ing the  only  true  way  to  honor  God.  At  the  close  of  their 
feayts,  they  indulged  in  the  conmtbitus  promiscuos.  The  cog- 
nate sects  of  the  Antitacts  and  Prodidans  also  practiced  the 
profligate  habits  of  the  Carpocratians. 
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5.  Hermogenes. 

Tcrtutt .,  lib.  adv.  Hermog.  Philosophum .,  lib.  VIII.  17;  also  Theophilui 
of  Antioch  and  Origen  wrote  against  him.  See  Euaeb.  h.  e.  IV.  24.  Theodoret. 
fabb.  haeret.  I.  9.  Conf.  Walch , Hist,  of  Heretics,  Vol.  I.,  p.  576  sq.  Boehmert 
Hermogenes  Africanus,  Lund.  1832. 

The  heresy  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hermogenes  can  lay 
still  less  claim  to  be  classed  among  the  Christian  sects  than 
that  of  the  Carpocratians.  Hermogenes  lived  in  Africa  in 
the  second  century,  and  was  by  trade  a painter.  Following 
the  doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  he  assumed  that  two  principles 
had  existed  from  all  eternity — Gody  the  creating  and  active 
principle,  and  a shapeless,  disorderly,  subjective  matter , or 
conceiving  substance,  from  which  God  formed  the  world.  He 
said  that  everything  in  the  world  was  continually  resisting 
the  creating  principle,  and  that  this  active  opposition  of  mat- 
ter was  the  source  of  all  evil . While  he  denied  the  possibility 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  he  equally 
rejected  the  Gnostic  theory  of  emanation  as  entirely  unworthy 
of  God.  He  held  that  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  was 
formed  from  this  eternal  matter.  Tertullian  refuted  his  whole 
theory,  and  for  this  particular  doctrifie  refers  to  his  work,  “ De 
Censu  Ajiimae,”  which  has  been  lost. 

Theodoret  says  that  Hermogenes  also  taught  that  Christ  dur- 
ing His  ascension  laid  down  his  body  in  the  sun,  and  that 
Satan  and  his  demons  (evil)  would  be  changed  into  matter. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  any  evidence  to  connect  such  a doc- 
trine with  the  theory  of  Hermogenes.1 

Tertullian,  referring  to  his  habit  of  painting  mythological 
characters  and  to  his  incontinency  and  repeated  marriages, 
says  of  him,  “Pingit  illicite,  nubit  assidue.” 

B. — THE  SYRIAN  GNOSTICS.  SOME  OF  THESE,  SUCH  AS  THOSE 
MENTIONED  UNDER  NUMBERS  7,  8,  AND  9,  MAKE  A STILL 
NEARER  APPROACH  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  THAN 
THOSE  ALREADY  TREATED. 

6.  Saturninus. 

Iren.  L 24.  Philosophumena , lib.  VII.  28;  literally  copied  out  of  Irenaeus. 
Epiph . haer,  23.  Theodoret.  haeret.  fabb.  I.  3.  Tillemont,  T.  II.,  p.  217-219. 

SatuminuSy  or  Saturnilus,  was  a contemporary  of  Basilides, 

1 Unless  it  owes  its  origin  to  his  belief  in  the  inherent  evil  of  matter. 
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and  taught  at  Antioch  about  a.  d.  125,  during  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  His  system  is  closely  connected  with  those  of  Si- 
mon Magus  and  his  disciple,  Menander'  and  its  principal  fea- 
tures are  the  following : 

The  Supreme  Unknown  (n arrjp  ipnoaroz)  created  angels, 
archangels,  and  powers  (dovdfiu^dnyai^ooaiai).  The  angels, 
by  and  by,  fell  from  their  estate,  and  those  who  had  sunk 
to  the  lowest  depth  became  the  spirits  of  the  seven  pickets 
{dppzloc  xoajioxpdzopsz)-  These  created  the  world;  but  while 
doing  so,  a bright  image  of  a spiritual  being  burst  upon  them, 
remained  for  an  instant,  and  was  gone.  They  then  created 
man  in  the  likeness  of  this  image,  which  had  remained  fixed 
in  their  memory.  Man,  so  formed,  had  not  the  power  of 
speech  or  of  standing  erect,  but  was  obliged  to  crawl  upon 
the  earth,  till  the  Supreme  Father,  taking  pity  upon  his  con- 
dition, sent  forth  a spark  of  divine  life,  which  enabled  him 
to  assume  an  erect  posture,  and  live.  One  of  these  angels 
was  also  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

There  is  also  in  his  system  an  evil  principle  (6  laravd^  op- 
posed to  the  Supreme  Unknown ; but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
Saturninus  ascribed  his  origin  to  an  act  of  rebellion,  or  be- 
lieved him  coeval  with  the  good  Primaeval  Being.  Satan  cre- 
ated a dark  race  of  men,  wrho,  in  many  things,  bore  a close 
resemblance  to  himself,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  oppose  the 
men  of  light. 

Christ , the  chief  of  the  Eons,  who,  though  uncreated  and 
without  any  real  body,  was  to  all  appearance  human  in  form, 
was  sent  by  the  Father  to  set  man  free  from  the  bondage  of 
Satan  and  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  to  keep  the  divine  spark 
aglow  within  him. 

The  sons  of  light,  who  are  the  allies  of  God,  and  particu- 
larly the  Saturninians,  are  destined  to  salvation;  but  not  so 
those  men  of  animal  nature,  wrho  are  quite  incapable  of  so 
high  a destiny. 

Saturninus  ascribed  the  origin  of  animal  food  and  marriage 
to  Satan,  and  maintained  that  in  order  to  be  wise,  like  him, 
man  should  abstain  from  both. 


1 Iren,  contr.  haer.  I.  24. 
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This  heretical  system,  though  unsatisfactory  and  defective, 
contains  the  germ  of  what  was  more  fully  and  consistently 
developed  by  the  later  Gnostics. 

*7.  Barde  safes. 

Fragments  of  the  book  *epl  elfiapptvTK,  on  Fate,  in  Euseb.  praep.  evang.  VI. 
10,  and  Orelliy  de  fato,  Tur.  1824;  in  a Syriac  transl,  ed.  Cureion , in  the 
Spidlegiam  Syriacum,  Lond.  1855.  Epiphan.  haer.  56.  (T.  I.,  p.  476  sq.) 
Theodoret  haereticor.  fabulae  I.  22.  Conf.  TUlemont , T.  II.,  p.  454  sq.  Merx, 
ßardesanes  of  Edessa,  and  the  Clementine  Recognitions  in  their  relation  to  the 
Book  of  the  Laws  of  Countries,  Halle,  1863.  Hilgenfeld , Bardesanes,  the  last 
of  the  Gnostics,  Lps.  1864. 

Bardesanes  was  born  about  a.  d.  154,  and  we  find  him  at 
Edesea  a.  d.  174.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome , who  derived  their 
knowledge  from  a translation  of  his  works,  speak  of  him  as 
a man  of  great  learning,  and  some  talent  for  poetry.  Epipha - 
nius  says  that  he  fell  away  from  the  Catholic  Church  and 
joined  the  Yalentinians;  while  Eusebius  and  Theodoret , on 
the  contrary,  affirm  that  he  was  a convert  from  Valentinian 
Gnosticism,  but  that  he  never  quite  relinquished  some  of  his 
former  tenets,  and  ended  by  becoming  the  founder  of  a new 
sect  He  is  said  to  have  held  the  following  Gnostic  theories: 
“ Satan  can  not  be  said  to  have  derived  his  origin  from  God,” 
and  “ Our  body  being  the  prison  of  the  soul,  can  never  rise 
again.”  Adopting  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster  and  the  princi- 
ples of  Greek  philosophy,  he  divided  all  being  and  existence 
into  three  classes:  the  (fbacz,  or  established  powers  of  nature; 
the  etfiappiuTjj  or  those  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  star 
spirits;  and  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the  guardian  of  moral 
freedom.  He  held  that  Christ  was  clothed  with  a celestial 
and  immaterial  body,  and  that  He  taught  man  to  subdue 
the  sensual  passions,  and  enjoined  fasting,  abstinence,  and 
contemplation,  as  a means  of  shaking  off  the  fetters  of 
evil  matter;  that  thus  freed  from  grosser  bonds,  the  body 
might  return  to  Heaven  after  the  death  of  the  flesh,  as  an 
ethereal  substance .*  Bardesanes  also  asserted  that  the  soul  of 
man,  before  he  was  seduced  by  Satan,1 2  had  been  clothed  with 

1 Cor.  xt. 

*Gen.  iii.  6. 
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an  ethereal  body,  but  that  having,  by  his  apostasy,  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  material  world,  he  was  inclosed  in  a 
body  of  flesh 

The  poetic  beauty  and  charm  of  hi^ hymns 1 2 drew  to  his  side 
a great  number  of  followers,  and  so  great  was  their  influence 
among  the  people  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  Ephrem  of  Syria 
was  obliged  to  compose  others  of  an  orthodox  nature  to  coun- 
teract it. 

8.  Tatian. 

Iren.  I.  26.  Philosophumena , VIII.  16.  Epiphan.  haer.  46  (T.  L,  p.  390). 
Theodoret.  haereticor.  fabulae  I.  20.  Tillemont,  T.  II.,  p.  410-418.  Demid, 
Tatian,  Halle,  1837.  Freibg.  Eccl.  Cycloptd .,  VoL  X.,  p.  644-661. 

Tatian  was  born  in  Syria  about  a.  d.  130,  and  made  long 
journeys  in  search  of  the  true  religion.  Dissatisfied  with 
Paganism,  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  having  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  he  became  a disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  and, 
like  his  master,  a zealous  defender  of  Christianity.*  After 
Justin’s  death,  he  quitted  Rome,  about  a.  d.  174,  and  fell  into 
heresy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cause  of  this  defection  was 
his  ambitious  desire  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a new  philo- 
sophical system,  and  in  this  way  acquiring  distinction.  There 
is  no  proof  in  his  Apology  that  he  departed  from  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  Church  concerning  God , but  the  same 
can  not  be  said  of  his  Anthropology , if  we  may  judge  from  his 
exposition  of  the  relation  between  spirit  and  matter  in  man. 
All  agree,  however,  in  affirming  that  his  later  writings  con- 
tain the  following  errors:  1.  He  invented  invisible  Eons,  re- 
sembling  those  of  Valentinus.  2.  He  so  distorted  a passage 
of  St.  Paul*  as  to  find  in  it  a sanction  for  the  doctrine  that 

lHahn , Bardesanes  gnosticus,  Syror.  primus  hymnologus.  comm.,  Lps.  1819. 
Against  misrepresentations  by  Hahn , concerning  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  couf 
t Zingerle  (in  Pleiz’s  Theol.  Periodical,  year  1834).  Kuehner,  Bardesanls 
Gnostici  numina  astralia,  Hildburghausen,  1833.  According  to  the  most  recent 
exposition  by  Merx  and  Hilgenfeld , the  importance  of  Bardesanes  is  said  to  lie 
in  this,  that  he,  although  still  remaining  within  the  sphere  of  heretical  gnosis, 
yet  overcame  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  same,  viz.,  Dualism  and  Em- 
anationism,  wherefore,  so  they  contend,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  last  is 
the  succession  of  Gnostic  teachers  in  the  ancient  Church 

2 See  page  294. 

* 1 Cor.  vii.  5. 
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marriage  is  no  better  than  impurity  and  fornication ; he  de- 
clared the  use  of  certain  meats  and  drinks,  such  as  wine,  un- 
lawful, and  enjoined  and  practiced  a severe  asceticism.  3.  He 
denied  the  salvation  of  Adam.  The  last-mentioned  tenet 
is  evidently  a consequence  of  the  erroneous  anthropological 
doctrine  indicated  above. 

It  is  probable  that  Docetism  was  not  first  taught  by  Tatian, 
but  by  the  encratite  Julian  Cassian , who  lived  some  time  later. 
His  followers  were  called  Encratites , Hydroparastatac , and 
Aquarians , and,  after  one  of  his  pupils,  also  Severians . Like 
the  Gnostics,  they  used  only  water  at  the  eucharistic  sacrifice. 
St.  Ignatius 1 tells  us  that  because  of  their  ideas  of  matter , they 
abstained  from  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  it  is  understood  by  the 
Church , but  later  on  adopted  its  celebration  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  their  own  system. 

9.  Mabcion. 

Iren,  contr.  haer.  I.  27.  Tertull  contr.  Marcion.,  libb.  V.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.:  SMoyos  irepi  rfc  elf  Oebv  op&w  rrUrreoSi  ed.  Welstenius , Bas.  1674;  at 
times  falsely  attributed  to  Origen  ( Orig.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue , T.  I.)  Philosoph- 
umena , lib.  VII.  29-31.  Epiphan.  haer.  42.  Theodoret.  haereticor.  fabulae  1. 
24,  and  Esnig  (an  Armenian  bp.  of  the  fifth  century),  Marcion’ s System  of  Be- 
lief, transl.  from  the  Armenian  by  Professor  Neumann , in  lügen' s Journal  of 
Historical  Theology,  1834.  Cf.  Tillemont , T.  II.,  p.  266  sq. 

The  Gnostic  system  of  Marcion , the  son  of  a bishop  of  Sin- 
ope, is  something  quite  unique  in  its  way.  Having  been  ex- 
communicated by  his  own  father  for  haviug  violated  a young 
woman,  he  set  out  for  Rome , where  he  arrived  about  a.  d.  150, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Syrian  Gnostic  Cerdo,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  a mortal  blow  upon  the  Church  from 
whose  community  he  had  been  driven.  Potycarp , though  re- 
markable for  mildness  and  amiability,  meeting  him  one  day, 
said,  in  reply  to  a question,  that  he  recognized  him  as  “the 
first-born  of  Satan.”  He  and  Cerdo  formed  a system,  accord- 
ing to  which  revelation  was  considered,  without  any  regard 
to  the  previous  history  of  the  world,  as  beginning  with  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  was  manifested  to  mankind  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness and  perfection.  Unlike  the  philosophers  who  went 

Ignat,  epist.  ad  Smyrn.,  c.  7. 
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before  him,  he  did  not  start  with  metaphysical  speculations  or 
with  natural  philosophy , but  viewed  everything  according  to  its 
moral  bearing. 

Misapprehending  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  on  grace , he  sought 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  an  argument  for  his  Opposition, 
or  Antithesis,  between  Justice  and  Grace , the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  Judaism  and  Christianity , which  forms  the  basis  of  his 
whole  system.1 * 3  After  his  disciples  had  more  rigorously  de- 
fined and  more  fully  developed  his  system,  Marcion  assumed 
three  Principles'* — the  Good  God  (#edc  dyaddfj,  the  Demiurge  or 
Creator  (d/jpuouopd^  oixatoz),  and  Matter  (5Ajj).  lie  also  included 
an  Evil  One  (6  rpovr^o^  or  dtdßoloz).  These,  however,  did  not 
include  a system  of  Eons,  arranged  in  pairs,  consisting,  each, 
of  a male  and  female,  or  an  active  and  passive  principle 
(ou£uyoc) ; neither  did  they  presuppose  the  Pleroma,  or  a suf- 
fering Sophia. 

To  show  that  his  theory  of  revelation  was  correct,  and  that  it 
really  took  place,  regardless  of  any  antecedent  state  of  things, 
he  drew  a broad  distinction  between  the  God  of  the  Christians 
and  the  God  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Creator  of  the  world.  The 
one  is*  merciful , the  founder  of  true  morality , and,  as  a conse- 
quence, of  free  will;  the  other  arbitrary  and  severe,  and  the 
author  of  the  rigorous  justice  of  the  Law? 

1 “ Separatio  legis  et  evangelii  proprium  et  principals  opus  est  MarcioniE 
Teriull.  adv.  Marcion.  I.  19. 

* Whilst  the  most  ancient  witnesses,  such  as  Justin  M.,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
and  the  Philosophumena , relate  that  Marcion  taught  two  eternal  principles 
(rh'<o  äpxäg  tov  tuivto(;  vttiOlto,  ayaObv  riva  ?i£yuv  teat  to  irepov  philosopb. 

VII.  29),  later  authorities,  3uch  as  Dionysius , Bp.  of  Rome  (about  260);  Cyril, 
of  Jerusalem ; Epiphanias,  and  Theodoret , state  that  he  asserted  three,  St. 
Augustine , however,  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  both  opinions,  gives  prefer- 
ence to  the  more  ancient  report.  The  later  writers  probably  speak  of  the  far- 
ther development  of  the  system  as  it  was  drawn  out  by  Syneros  and  Pregon, 
disciples  of  Marcion,  who  sharply  defined,  formalized,  and  harmonized  their 
otherwise  self-contradictory  system.  These  latter,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Rhodon  and  the  Philosophumena,  establish  three  principles,  and  we,  with 
the  most  recent  Church  historians,  follow  this  statement.  Nay,  Baur , following 
in  the  track  of  Theodoret , for  the  sake  of  a still  more  definite  development  of 
Marcion’s  ideas,  assumes  that  he  held  even  four  principles:  the  Supreme  God, 
Matter,  the  Demiurge,  and  Christ. 

3 Marcion  offers  reasons  and  further  explanations  for  his  system  in  his  hook 
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The  Good  God  (<?sdc  dyado^),  who  as  yet  was  entirely  urn 
known  in  the  world,  in  order  to  set  man  free  from  a servitude 
so  degrading,  and  to  release  him  from  the  cruel  bondage  of 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  came  forth  from  the  depth  of  his  exist- 
mx,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  his  consubstantial  “Son,” 
who,  having  assumed  a visible  body,  descended  to  the  earth 
at  Capernaum.  He  prudently  dissembled  for  a time  hia 
real  character,  pretending  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurge; 
but  while  feigning  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  latter,  he  adroitly 
made  known  the  unseen  God  to  man,  and  suffered  crucifixion 
and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  for  his  rashness.  Angry 
at  this  treatment,  he  made  the  sun  cease  to  give  his  light, 
spread  darkness  over  the  earth,  and  rent  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple. Christ,  according  to  this  singular  doctrine,  after  his  ap- 
parent death , descended  into  the  lower  regions,  preached  to  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  and  thus  redeemed  all  those  who  were 
willing  to  believe  in  him;  even  Cain,  the  Sodomites,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  every  Pagan  people  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
mercy  of  this  gracious  mission.  Whoever  had  faith  in  Christ, 
and  led  a truly  moral  life,  might  enter  into  the  enjoyment 
of  God’s  kingdom ; while  the  unbeliever  was  condemned  to 
remain  under  the  yoke  of  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

A long  and  severe  probation  as  catechumens  was,  by  Mar- 
cion,  exacted  of  all  persons  before  being  admitted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  believers,  after  which  they  were  required  to  live  strictly 
moral  lives,  to  abstain  from  marriage,  and  all  sorts  of  enjoy- 
ment and  pleasure,  and  to  use  only  such  and  so  much  nour- 
ishment as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  life.  Marcion, 
believing  that  criticism  was  the  prerogative  and  duty  of  all 
true  Gnosis,  made  the  freest  use  of  his  privilege.  He  rejected 
three  of  the  Gospels,  a number  of  the  Apostolic  epistles, 
changed  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  garbled  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  (b  <Lwro/oc),  and  asserted  that  the  Catholic  Church  had 
lapsed  into  Judaism.1 


“Antitheses.”  C£  Hahn,  antitheses  Marcion.  Gnost.,  liber  deperditns,  nunt 
quoad  ejus  fieri  potnit,  restitutus,  Regiom.  1823. 

lflakn,  The  Gospel  of  Marcion  in  its  original  form,  Lps.  1824  ( Thilo , codex 
»pxryphus  N.  T.,  Lps.  1832,  T.  I.,  p.  403-486).  The  same,  de  canone  Mar 
ewi«  Ibid.  1824.  The  same,  de  gnosi  Marcion.  antinomi.,  Regiom.  1820 
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Contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  the  other  Gnostics,  he  re- 
jected allegorical  interpretation.  The  Gnostics  discarded  all 
liturgy;  but  Marcion,  conscious  that  some  sort  of  ritual  was 
necessary,  made  an  attempt  to  simplify  the  forms  of  Catholic 
worship.  He  utterly  disregarded  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
in  the  matter  of  the  Secret,  and  admitted  catechumens  and 
elect  alike  to  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  approach  of  death,  he  desired  to  be 
again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  a favor  which 
he  had  not  the  happiness  to  receive. 

Marcion’s  most  illustrious  disciples  were  Mark  and  Apelles, 
who  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  his  metaphysical  system 
by  propositions  extracted  from  other  Gnostic  theories.  This 
system  existed  under  various  forms,  some  of  which  enjoyed 
an  ecclesiastical  organization,  down  to  the  sixth  century. 

C.— EBIONITIC  GNOSTICS.  (PSEUDO-CLEMENT.) 

Sources. — The  Homiliae  Clementinae  and  Recognitiones,  together  with  nu- 
merous works  upon  them.  See  above,  page  218,  note  2. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  system  of  Marcion,  though  the 
Eons  were  given  up,  the  Demiurge  was  retained,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Dualism  more  explicitly  set  forth,  and  earnestly 
insisted  upon.  A still  further  advance  was  made  in  the  un- 
mistakably Gnostic  system,  contained  in  the  Pseudo- Clementint 
Homilies.  We  find  in  these  an  attempt  not  only  to  remove 
the  distinction  which  makes  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme 
God  two  distinct  beings,  and  to  abolish  Dualism,  but  also  i 
disposition,  if  not  to  identify,  at  least  to  harmonize  Judaism 
and  Christianity. 

The  founders  and  followers  of  this  sect,  desirous  of  claim 
ing  for  it  an  Apostolic  origin , and  anxious  to  be  recognized  bj 
the  Church  of  Rome,  pretended  that  the  fabrications,  knowi 
as  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions,  had  been  written  by  CUm 
ent  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  / cter , and  contained  infer 

Rhode , Prolegomenon  ad  quaestion.  de  Evangelio  Apostoloque  Marc,  denuo  ii 
stituendam  caput  1-14,  Vratisl.  1834,  4to.  Ritschl , The  Gospel  of  Marcioi 
Tübing.  184G.  Harting , quaestiones  do  Marcione  Lucae  evang.  adulterator* 
Traject.  1849.  Volkmar , The  Gospel  of  Marcion,  Lps.  18i>2.  Hilgenfcli 
Marc.  Apoatolicon  (Periodical  for  Hist.  Theol.,  1855,  No.  3). 
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mation  which  had  been  privately  communicated  to  Clement 
by  the  Prince  of  Apostles.  Their  real  author,  however,  was 
a native  of  Borne,  and  a member  of  the  sect  of  Elkesaites } The 
latter,  according  to  the  Philosophumena,  came  to  Rome  about 
i.  d.  160, 1 * and  by  their  presence  and  the  many  instruments 
which  a dangerous  heresy  has  always  at  hand,  gave  a power- 
ful impulse  to  a religious  syncretism,  such  as  that  contained 
in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  combining  the  three  elements  of 
Judaism,  Paganism,  and  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  only  one  God  is  rigorously  set  forth  in  this 
system,  and  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  God  is  also  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  man,  to 
whom,  even  if  He  were  the  most  wicked  of  beings,  man  should 
pay  all  honor  and  reverence,  since  to  Him  alone  he  owes  his 
existence.  The  theory  of  creation  contained  in  the  Clemen- 
tines does  not  allow  that  God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing, 
but  asserts  that  everything  was  evolved  from  eternal  matter, 
the  elements  of  which  emanated  from  God  and  form  His  body. 

God,  however,  did  not  create  the  world  alone,  but  through 
the  agency  of  Sophia , who  was  united  to  Him  as  a soul,  and 
exercised  a Demiurgic  vicariate.3  Moreover,  the  work  of 
evolution  goes  on  in  the  world,  both  in  the  spiritual  and  in 
the  physical  order,  through  a series  of  unions  (ao^uyiae)  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  sexes — the  female,  being  inferior, 
always  preceding  the  male,  and  the  latter,  as  superior,  finally 
asserting  this  superiority  by  overcoming  the  former.  They 
also  assert  that  there  was  both  a male  and  a female  prophecy, 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  truth  and  error,  of 
the  present  and  the  future  world. 

This  world,  pantheistic  in  its  construction  and  androgynous 
in  character,  was  divided  by  God  into  two  kingdoms,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  each  of  which  possessed  its  own  ruler.  God  gave 
to  the  Good  Ruler  (uVoc  Ösou)  the  kingdom  of  the  future 
(* iiov  fu)2a> is),  but  to  the  Evil  Ruler  that  of  the  present  world 
(aien/  obroz  or  ran  (in/). 


1 See  p.  218. 

»Lib.  IX  c.  13.  Cf.  ?58. 

*X/lp  dr/fuovpyovea  to  näv. — The  hand  creating  the  Universe.  Horn.  XVI.  12. 
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The  devil  was  not  created  wicked,  nor  did  he  become  so  of 
himself,  but  proceeded  from  a mixture  of  inferior  elements, 
and  is  often  called  txoddy.  He  forms  a union  {au^ojtd)  with 
the  Son  of  God,  and  both  together  are  the  right  and  left  hand 
of  God,  the  latter  of  which  kills  and  the  former  quickens.1 * 3 

The  first  man  created  by  God  bears  about  with  him  the  im- 
age of  his  Creator,  and  is  favored  with  a continuous  divine 
revelation,  communicated  to  him  by  the  Prophet  of  Truth 
(atydr^  xfio^'TjTr^,  or  7^go<f7jzr^  zifi  dlr^deiaf).  This  revelation 
had  been  first  vouchsafed  to  Adam , but  the  devil  having  cor- 
rupted it,  as  originally  given,  it  was  again  granted  to  Moses; 
bis  law  having  likewise  lost  its  primitive  purity,  the  revela- 
tion appeared  finally  in  Christ. 

Though  these  three  may  seem  to  be  but  one  and  the  same 
person  in  this  system,  such  is  not  really  the  case;  for  Christ, 
though  not  considered  God , is  nevertheless  called  the  “ Son  oj 
God ,”  a title  applied  neither  to  Adam  nor  to  Moses.* 

The  Clementines  also  maintain  that  the  call  which  Christ 
extended  to  the  Pag  ans , and  particularly  His  own  baptism,  a 
necessary  condition  of  salvation , are  evidences  of  an  actual  de- 
velopment beyond  and  outside  the  scope  of  Judaism. 

They  further  say  that,  when  the  false  prophecy  of  Antickrisi 
will  have  been  proclaimed  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Christ 
shall  once  more  come  as  the  Eternal  Light,  before  which  all 
darkness  shall  disappear. 

The  order  of  saevation  begins  with  a call  (x?J4ae c)  from  God 
which  import»  a knowledge  of  the  True  Prophet,  in  whon 

1 Conf.  Homil.  VI\  3 airrbe  yäp  p6voc  öia  rfc  aptorepäc  avaipüv , 6ia  riyc 
CuoTmiTjoai  Suvarai. — For  he  alone  who  destroys  by  his  left  hand  can  quicken  b; 

bis  right  hand. 

3 Homil.  XVI.  16 : T v i rarpoc  rd  pi)  yeyewyodai  ermv,  rob  viov  61  rb  ytytvvijcr&a 
yevvrjrbv  61  ayew^Tif)  f)  -al  avroyewijTip  ov  ovynptverai. — It  is  the  peculiarity  of  th 
Father  not  to  have  been  begotten ; of  the  Son  in  turn,  to  have  been  begotten 
but  that  which  is  begotten  can  not  enter  into  comparison  with  what  is  unbego 
ten  or  self-begotten.  But  that  rioc  dcoir  in  the  Clementines  is  not  identic^ 
with  aotpia  and  xvrvpa  ayiov , is  shown  by  Uhlhorn , The  Homilies  and  Recogn 
tions  of  Clement  of  Rome,  p.  183-185.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  undete 
mined  how  the  homilies  regarded  the  incarnation  of  Christ  At  all  events  the 
emphasize  the  human  element  too  strongly  to  allow  of  any  docetism.  See  i 
l.  e.,  p.  209  sq. 
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man  most  believe  (jzcazeuecv  zw  raj  ScSaaxdXp),  and  afterward 
be  baptized  unto  the  remission  of  his  sins.  By  this  means  he 
gains  a knowledge  (p/eoacz)  of  the  essence  and  justice  of  God, 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  judgment.  This  knowl- 
edge (p.w<Tcz)  not  only  instructs  him  in  the  Law,  but  also  im- 
parts strength  to  fulfill  it.  This  fulfillment  consists  in  a num- 
ber of  external  acts  prescribed  by  the  Law,  and  ranking  much 
higher  than  anything  similar  in  Christian  ethics.  A strict 
asceticism,  which  forbids  all  unnecessary  contact  with  matter, 
is  prescribed  as  obligatory;  meats  and  wine  are  condemned, 
and  only  such  articles  of  food  are  permitted  to  be  taken  from 
the  earth  as  are  necessary  to  sustain  life.  Marriage , however, 
is  recommended  as  earnestly  as  among  the  Jews. 

ThecAwrcÄ  organization  and  priesthood  of  these  sectaries  are 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Christ,  the  Good  King  of  the  Good  Kingdom,  rules  the 
church,  indeed,  from  His  cathedra;  but  in  the  visible  church, 
His  place  is  filled  by  bishops , assisted  by  priests  and  deacons , 
subordinate  to  them.  Peter  first  occupied  the  chair  of  Christ, 
and  set  bishops  over  the  communities  founded'by  himself. 
James , the  brother  of  our  Lord,  held  at  Jerusalem  the  prom- 
inent position  of  bishop  of  the  Holy  Church  (imaxoTtoc  rrfi 
kfiax  Ijcxtyoiaz)} 

§ 73.  Persian  Gnosis — Manichaeism . 

Soubcbs. — Archekd  (Bp.  of  Cascar  about  a.  d.  278)  acta  disputat.  cum  Ma- 
nete  (Gallandii  bibl.  PP.  T.  III.,  p.  569-610,  and  in  Mansi , T.  I.,  p.  1129  sq.) 
Bouth , reliq.  sacr.,  Tom.  V.,  ed.  II.  Tit.  Bostrens  (about  a.  p.  360),  libb.  III. 
Kara  rvv  Mavtxaiuv  (Canis.  lect  ant,  ed.  Basnage , T.  I.);  graeee,  by  Lagarde , 
BeroL  1859,  syriace,  lib.  IV.,  ed.  idem , Berol.  1859.  Alexander , Lycopolit.  adv. 
Manich.  placita  ( Galland . bibl.  PP.  T.  IV.,  p.  73-88).  Cyrill.  Hieros.  ca- 
teebes.  VI.  Epiphan.  haer.  66  (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  657  sq.)  Augustin,  contr.  epist. 
Manich.  fundam. ; ctr.  Fortunat.,  Adimant,  Faust;  de  actis  cum  Felic. 
Manich.,  and  other  writings.  (Collected  in  T.  VIII.,  ed.  Bened.)  Augustin., 
de  moribus  eccL  cath.  et  mor.  Manich.  (T.  I.)  Fragments  in  Fabricii  bibl.  gr. 
T.  V.,  p.  284  sq.  The  more  modem  oriental  statements , derived,  however,  from 
more  ancient  sources , differ  very  much  from  those  of  an  earlier  date.  The 

,Conf.  Uhlhom,  1.  c.,  p.  221-223,  and  immediately  after  the  Schema  of  this 
Esseno-Ebioniüc  system,  executed  in  the  form  of  a genealogical  table,  “which, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  pantheistic,  and  disguises  under  a seemingly  strict 
Monotheism  a thorough  Dualism.  " 
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former  came  originally  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  They  belong  to  tbe 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  were  collected  in  Herbelots  Bibliotheca  Oitea- 
talis,  Paris,  1697,  fol.  Concerning  En-Ncdiri 8 statements  of  the  year  987,  see 
the  Vienna  Annuary , Vol.  XC.,  year  1840,  and  Chwolsohn , the  Ssabians  and 
Ssabism,  St.  Petersburg,  1856,  Vol.  I.,  p.  109  sq.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  belong  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Conf.  TiUemont , T.  IV., 
p.  367. 

Works  upon  the  Sources. — Beausobre , hist  crit  de  Manichde  et  du  Mani- 
clidism,  Arnst  1734  sq.,  2 T.  4 to.  Alticotii>  S.  J.,  dissert*  hist  crit  de  antiquU 
novisque  Manichaeis,  Romae,  1763.  Walsh , Hist  of  Heretics,  Pt  L,  p.  685  sq. 
Baur,  The  Manichaean  System  of  Religion,  Tübg.  1831.  Ooldxtz , Origin  of  tfe* 
Manichaean  System  of  Religion,  Lps.  1838.  *FlMgtly  Mani,  his  doctrine  and 
writings,  etc  , Lps.  1862. 

Manichaeism , which  is  very  closely  allied  to  Gnosticism, 
made  an  effort,  when  the  decline  of  the  latter  seemed  inevit- 
able, to  usurp  the  place  it  had  occupied  in  the  minds  of  men. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  one  Mani,  as  the  Orientals  write  his 
name,  but  which  the  Europeans  always  give  as  Manes,  or 
Manichaeus,  who,  according  to  Eastern  sources,  was  descended 
from  a distinguished  family,  and  well  instructed  in  philoso- 
phy and  the  arts.  He  is  also  said  to  have  become,  later  on, 
a skillful  painter,  embraced  Christianity,  and  entered  the 
priesthood,  and  to  have  been  excommunicated  for  his  leaning 
toward  Parseeism  and  his  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament 
En-Nedin  gives  quite  a different  version,  affirming  that  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  father  Fonnaq,  a Pagan  priest  of  Baby- 
lon, in  Mendaeism , the  religion  of  the  latter;  but  that  having 
been  warned  by  an  angel,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
to  forsake  that  creed , he  put  off  his  conversion  till  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  when  the  angel  having  again  appeared  to  him, 
he  began  to  proclaim  a doctrine  of  his  own . 

Manes,  according  to  the  Western  tradition , was  a slave  in 
the  house  of  a widow  of  a certain  Terebinthus  or  “ Buddha/’ 
Through  her  favor  he  obtained  possession  of  the  books  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Saracen  merchant  Scythianus , who,  during 
his  travels,  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Greek 
aud  Oriental  philosophy.  If  this  be  true,  Manes  must  have 
commenced  to  disseminate  his  doctrines  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  About  the  year  227,  the  Sassanidae  hav- 
ing liberated  the  Persians  from  the  yoke  of  the  Parthians,  the 
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new  dynasty  resolved  to  establish  its  power  upon  a firm  basis, 
and  to  give  its  attention  to  the  religious  improvement  of  the 
people.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  Sassanidae  set  to 
work  to  restore  to  its  former  dignity  the  religion  of  Zoroas- 
ter, which,  under  the  Arsaeidae,  had  degenerated  into  a gross 
Dualism,  whose  worship  consisted  in  external  forms,  destitute 
of  both  life  and  dignity. 

The  Magusaeans,  being  partial  to  this  lax  form  of  Zoroastri- 
anism, were  obliged  to  flee.  Manes  appears  to  have  taken 
part  in  this  religious  movement.  While  thinking  over  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  he  fancied  that  he  discovered  certain 
points  of  contact  in  the  Persian  religion,  Christian  Gnosti- 
cism, Buddhism,  and  the  religion  of  Mithra,1  and  that  by  com- 
bining and  harmonizing  the  least  offensive  features  of  each, 
he  might  establish  a religious  system  which  would  be  at  once 
popular  and  acceptable  to  all  parties.  His  ambition  singled 
him  out  as  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  Magi,  the  Persian  kings, 
and  the  Christians.  To  the  last  mentioned,  he  represented 
himself  as  the  promised  Paraclete. 

He  was  induced,  about  the  year  276,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Baharam  (Varanes  I.),  to  accept  a public  disputation  with 
the  Magi,  in  which,  having  been  declared  defeated,  he  was 
flayed  alive  for  being  a religious  impostor,  his  skill  stuffed, 
and  suspended  from  the  gate  of  the  capital. 

Manes  held  that  there  were  two  eternal  Beings 
Ugtd  and  Darkness — a more  definite  form  of  Dualism  than 
even  that  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  These  two  Principles  {pi^ac, 
vya!)  pass  through  a successive  series  of  emanations  of  many 
Eons,  and  are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  The  Good 
Principle,  which  corresponds  with  the  Persian  Ormuzd,  like 
the  gun  in  the  planetary  system,  diffuses  his  light  upon  all 
things;  the  Bad  Principle,  which  corresponds  with  the  Per- 

1 Conf,  Gieseler  on  Reichlin-Meldegg,  The  Theology  of  Manes,  Francf.  1825. 
and  Neander , in  their  Ch.  H.  on  Manichaeism  (Researches  and  Criti- 
1828,  No.  3).  Baur  demonstrates  the  affinity  of  Buddhism  to  Manichae- 
«o,  hat  this  had  been  done  long  before  in  Aug.  Ant.  Georgi  alphabetum  Tibe- 
fcaao,  Rom.  1762,  p.  398  sq.  Cf.  Döllingcr , Hdbk.  of  Ch.  H.,  VoL  I.,  Pt  I., 
£ 244. 

vol.  i — 22 
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sian  Ahriman,  is  the  contrary  of  the  former,  and  consists  of 
matter  and  darkness,  and  is  the  author  of  all  evil.  The  Good 
Principle,  in  order  to  counteract  the  powers  of  Darkness, 
forms  from  his  own  substance  the  First  Man , who,  like  the 
Logos  of  Philo,  is  at  once  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  the 
source  oi  mother  of  life  ixdpTwv,  par^p  rijc  hi 

the  course  of  the  conflict  which  the  First  Man,  together  with 
the  five  pure  elements — light,  air,  fire,  bright  water,  and  gen- 
tle wind — sustains  against  darkness,  the  powers  of  the  Demon 
succeed  in  gaining  possession  of  a portion  of  light,  and  are 
on  the  point  of  completely  vanquishing  him,  when  the  Good 
Principle,  who  is  invoked  during  the  contest,  sends  a new 
emanation  of  his  power,  the  Living  Spirit  (£wu  Trvsupa,  spiritus 
potens ),  to  his  timely  aid.  This  Spirit  unites  with  matter  the 
ray  of  light,  of  which  the  powers  of  darkness  took  posses- 
sion, and  forms  the  visible  world , in  which  everything  ranks 
according  to  its  predominant  element.  In  this  way  a vivify- 
ing and  luminous  matter  is  spread  throughout  all  nature,  even 
plants  and  stones  participating  of  it  (Jesus  patibilis ).  Mon  is 
of  the  same  nature  with  other  creatures,  and  consists  of  two 
parts,  matter  and  mind,  the  latter  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  kingdom  of  light.  The  Archon  of  darkness  begets  Adam 
by  his  wife  Nebrod . The  soul  of  Adam  is  in  the  image  of 
Christ , the  god  of  the  sun,  and  his  body  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  prince  of  darkness.  Man,  according  to  this  the- 
ory, consists  of  two  bodies  and  two  souls — of  the  4,tJ7Pl 
or  the  part  composed  of  luminous  particles,  and  of  the  tpo* rt 
fäoyoz,  or  the  part  composed  of  the  more  refined  matter  of 
Hyle.  The  latter  is  the  seat  of  all  manner  of  sensuality  and 
concupiscence.  The  Spirit  of  Darkness,  that  he  may  chain 
the  affections  of  man  down  to  earth,  and  keep  from  him  all 
knowledge  of  his  former  exalted  dignity,  sends  him  Eve  as 
his  companion,  and  he  who  was  before  under  the  dominion 
of  animal  instinct,  is  now  ensnared  in  the  meshes  of  a volup- 
tuous life. 

Christ  appears  in  Judea,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  light,  inclosed  in  this  prison  of 
matter,  and  goes  under  the  various  names,  uto^rou  aidiott 
Son  of  Eternal  Light;  d&ä  rob  <pior6z.  The  Right  Hand  of 
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Light;  and  aids  rob  d v&pw-ou,  Son  of  Man.  His  body  is  one 
only  in  appearance,  and  consequently  His  suffe rings  are  only  a 
make-believe,  the  whole  drama  of  the  Cross  being  a sort  of 
romance  (Cruris  mystica  fictio).  His  real  mission  on  earth  is 
to  impart  instruction  to  man,  whom  He  teaches  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  evil  inclinations  of  his  nature,  and  to  so  cleanse 
his  body  from  defilement  and  stain  that  he  may  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  true  justification,  which  is  not  acquired  until 
the  spirit  is  completely  alienated  from  the  body.  The  major- 
ity of  souls  reach  their  final  destination  in  pure  ether  (aqp 
ri/sroc)  after  a wearisome  series  of  transmigrations  from  one 
body  to  another. 

So  ill  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ  understood,  that  even  the 
Apostles,  and  much  more  so  their  successors,  quite  mistook 
its  true  meaning,  and  gave  to  it  a Jewish  interpretation.  . A 
Paraclete  is  therefore  necessary,  if  man  will  regain  this  lost 
knowledge.  He  appears  in  the  person  of  Manes,  who  forth- 
with declares  that  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the 
inspiration  of  the  Demon,  and,  besides  these,  rejects  many  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.  Even  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are  set  aside,  as  too  partial  to  Judaism.1  The  doctrine  of 
Manes  alone  contains  all  truth.* 

The  Trinity  of  the  Manichaeans  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
something  in  common  with  the  Christian  doctrine  on  that 
mystery;  but  upon  closer  examination,  this  seeming  resem- 
blance fades  into  vague  and  abstract  philosophical  formulae. 
The  Manichaean  notion  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  that 
they  are  divine  emanations  existing  outside  the  realm  of  light, 
and  carrying  on  a continual  conflict  with  evil.  Faustus , who 
lived  still  later  on,  speaking  of  the  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  says:  “God  should  be  honored  under  three  titles — 
as  the  Father , who  dwells  in  Supreme  Light;  as  Christ , who 
resides  in  Visible  Light,  and  whose  power  is  in  the  sun,  and 
His  wisdom  in  the  moon;  and  finally  as  the  Spirit,  who  re- 

l7Yech$elt  The  Canon,  Criticism,  and  Exegesis  of  the  Manichaeans,  Bern. 
1832. 

*It  was  laid  down,  especially,  in  the  following  writings:  (üv  €va}'ylXiovt  ßtßfaq 
rin>  ftvorrjptuv,  ßißfoc  rüv  KeQaljaiuv,  Srjaavpbc  rijc  in  several  letters,  especially 
in  the  epistola  fundamenti,  whereof  fragments  in  Fubricii  bibl.  grace.  T.  V. 
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sides  in  Pure  Ether.”  When  all  the  particles  of  light  are 
liberated  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end. 

Manes,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  distinguished  between 
the  perfect  or  chosen  few  ( perfecti , elecli)  and  those  who  were 
merely  catechumens  (< auditores ),  and  who  were  obliged  to  un- 
dergo a long  probation,  during  which  they  were  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  and  allegories  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

As  an  offset  against  the  Catholics,  who  are  said  to  be  but 
half  Christians,  the  Manichaeans  instituted  a tolerably  com- 
plete church  organization ; thus,  like  Mardon , supplying  a waul 
that  had  been  long  felt  by  the  Gnostics.  Their  hierarchy  w°s 
thoroughly  organized,  and  consisted  of  twelve  masters  or  apos- 
tles, and  a president,  or  successor  to  Manes,  under  whom  were 
seventy-two  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  descending 
series,  all  selected  from  the  higher  rank  of  the  perfect.  Their 
external  worship  for  the  hearers  was  wholly  spiritual.  It  con- 
sisted of  prayers,  and  the  reading  of  the  epistles  of  their 
founder.  They  boasted  that  their  worship  of  God  was  with- 
out temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  incense,  and  statues,  free  from 
all  Pagan  and  Jewish  pomp.  They  fasted  on  Sunday,  and 
celebrated  every  March  the  anniversary  feast  of  their  founder, 
which  they  called  Bema  (ßj/ea),  the  festival  of  the  seat  of  doc- 
trine.1 

Their  internal  worship  for  the  elect  was  secret  and  myste- 
rious. This  was  no  more  than  natural,  since  these  mysteries 
were  of  such  a nature  as  to  instinctively  shrink  from  the  light 
of  day,  and  their  publicity  would  likely  have  called  down  the 
severest  punishment  of  the  civil  power.  They  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  administration  of  baptism , which  was  conferred 
with  oil  instead  of  water,  as  Turibius,  Bishop  of  Astorga, 
asserts,  and  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist , at  which  water 
took  the  place  of  wine. 

The  Manichaean  code  of  morality  prescribed  the  most  rigor- 
ous asceticism  as  a means  of  liberating  mind  from  matter. 
Manes  required  that  the  perfect  should  observe  the  three  seals 

1 So  named  from  the  empty  chair  placed  in  the  room  where  the  solemnity 
was  enacted,  symbolizing  the  authority  of  the  murdered  founder  of  the 
heresy.  (Tr.) 
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of  the  mouth , the  hands,  and  the  iosom  (signaculum  oris , 
manuum,et  sinus).  The  first  of  these  forbade  blasphemy,  and 
particularly  any  profane  utterance  against  the  Paraclete,  and 
enjoined  abstinence  from  all  animal  food  and  intoxicating 
liquors;  the  second  prohibited  the  killing  of  animals  and  the 
harming  of  vegetable  life,  and  proscribed  manual  labor;  the 
third  condemned  all  sexual  intercourse,  and  even  marriage. 

As  burdens  so  onerous  could  not  be  borne  by  all,  some  were 
allowed  to  marry;  but  even  these  were  forbidden  to  procreate 
children,  lest  the  divine  substance  should  become  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  the  flesh,  and  be  thereby  polluted. 

The  hearers , or  catechumens,  not  being  sufficiently  advanced 
to  endure  all  the  privations  of  the  elect,  provided  for  the  support 
of  the  latter  by  tilling  the  land,  or  working  at  some  craft.  Any 
evidence  of  shame  and  remorse  insured  pardon  for  the  faults 
these  might  have  committed  during  their  toil ; but  for  all 
this,  the  soul  was  not  accountable  for  evil,  this  being  the  work 
of  another  being.  This  drew  from  Ephraem  of  Syria  the 
remark,  that  among  the  Maniehaeans  the  perfect  forgave  the 
faults  of  their  less  favored  brethren,  without  exacting  sorrow 
and  repentance,  provided  only  that  the  latter  would  furnish 
their  tables  abundantly.1 

Warned  by  the  fate  of  their  founder,  many  of  the  Mani- 
chaeans  left  the  Roman  empire,  and  immigrated  to  India, 
China,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Diocletian,  believing  them  to  be  dangerous  sectaries, 
published  (a.  d.  296)  an  edict,  by  which  they  were  condemned 
to  exile,  capital  punishment,  and  burning.* 

Their  ascetic  practices,  together  with  the  fine  but  illusory 
promises  which  they  gave  of  being  able  to  unravel  the  most 
intricate  mysteries,  added  to  their  popularity,  and  possessed  a 

lWith  regard  to  the  invidious  and  absurd  comparisons  which  some  Protestants 
have  made  between  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  indul- 
gences and  the  Manichaean  practice,  conf.  Zingerle , On  the  Indulgences  of  the 
Maniehaeans  and  their  Relation  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  (Tiibg.  Quar- 
terL,  year  1841,  p.  474-603). 

*The  authenticity  of  this  edict  in  Ambrosiaster  ad  2 Tim.  iii.  7,  has  been 
doubted,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
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charm  formen  even  of  the  best  parts  and  most  brilliant  intel- 
lects, of  whom  St.  Augustine  is  a distinguished  example. 

Minds  less  penetrating  than  his  remained  for  a long  time 
captivated  by  their  fascinating  doctrines. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  names,  Manichaeism  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Christianity. 

HERESIES  THAT  SPRUNG  UP  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH. 

§ 74.  The  Montanists  and  the  Alogi . 

Tertull.  de  pudicit ; de  fuga  in  persec. ; de  jejun. ; de  monogam. ; de  cnltu 
femin.;  de  virginib.  veland.;  de  exhortat.  castitat  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  3,  14-19. 
Epiphan.  haer.  48.  On  the  Alogi,  Iren.  III.  11.  Epiphan.  haer.  51.  Coni 
Tillemont , Tom.  III.,  pp.  212,  213.  Wernsdorf  commentat.  de  Montanisti>,etc., 
Goth.  1751.  Kirchner , De  Montanistis  specimen.  I.,  Jen.  1832.  Schtcegler, 
Montanism  and  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Second  Century,  Tiibg.  1841.  (He 
would  fain  substitute  in  Manichaeism  a mythic  and  idealistic  basis  for  the  his- 
torical!) Eiischl,  Rise  of  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church,  p.  476  sq.  -\*Hefdt, 
Montanus  and  the  Montanists,  in  the  Freibg.  Eccl.  Cycloped. 

Montanism  was  the  very  opposite  of  Gnosticism,  and  had  a 
very  slender  thread  of  connection  with  the  system  of  Mar - 
cion.  While  Gnosticism,  on  the  one  hand,  was  so  arbitrarily 
subjective  and  fanciful  that,  in  total  disregard  of  the  facta  and 
teachings  of  Revelation,  it  stripped  Christianity  of  every  objec 
tive  feature;  Montanism,  on  the  other,  was  so  strong  in  its 
assertion  of  the  mere  objectiveness  of  Christianity,  that,  by 
making  all  subjective  certainty  depend  solely  upon  divine 
inspiration,  it  left  no  sphere  either  for  the  intellect  or  will  of 
the  individual.  To  rightly  understand  the  true  character  of 
this  sect  and  its  rapid  growth,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom  it  originated. 
The  ancient  Phrygians  were  very  favorable  to  natural  relig- 
ion, and,  being  of  a dreamy  disposition,  inclined  to  believe  in 
magic  and  ecstatic  reveries,  and  withal  were  earnest  and  moral. 

The  priests  of  Cybele,  their  favorite  goddess,  who  mutilated 
and  unmanned  themselves,  frequently  had  ecstatic  visions, 
during  which  they  announced  the  oracles  of  the  Deity  to  the 
assembled  people,  and  their  auditors,  charmed  hy  the  soft  an«) 
melancholy  notes  of  the  Phrygian  tlutc,  passed  insensibly:« 
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a state  of  delirious  reverie.  Montanism  bears  unmistakable 
marks  of  these  peculiarities. 

Montaniis,  its  founder,  a neophyte  of  Ardaban,  a village  in 
Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  had  very  probably  been  a 
priest  of  Cybele  before  he  embraced  Christianity  (between  140- 
150),  for  he  had  hardly  entered  the  church  before  he  began  to 
claim  that  he  was  inspii  ed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  asserting  that 
lie  was  the  most  'powerful  organ  of  the  Paraclete  that  had  yet 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  announcing  that  terrible  chastise- 
ments would  come  upon  the  people  in  impending  persecu- 
tions. Pepuza,  a little  town  of  Phrygia,  first  gloried  in  pos- 
sessing this  singular  man,  after  he  had  begun  to  lay  claim 
to  prophetical  gifts.  His  periods  of  inspiration  were  but  mo- 
mentary,  short-lived  ecstasies,  which,  he  said,  deprived  him 
of  all  thought  and  feeling.  “ Behold  God,”  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  “it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  speaks;”  and  to 
make  the  farce  complete,  he  would  add,  “ I miist  take  leave 
of  my  senses.” 

He  was  presently  joined  by  the  two  rich  and  noble  ladies, 
MaximiUa  and  Prisca,  or  Priscilla , who  had  forsaken  their 
linsband8,  and  immediately  imagined  that  they  were  likewise 
favored  with  ecstasies,  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  prophet- 
esses. Their  conduct,  however,  will  hardly  bear  comparison 
with  the  pure  and  heavenly  life  of  those  who,  during  Apostolic 
times,  were  indued  with  the  gifts  of  vision  and  prophecy.1 

The  object  of  their  prophetic  utterances  was  to  communi- 
cate such  knowledge  as  would  elevate  the  standard  of  morality, 
and  bring  on  the  full  and  perfect  age  of  the  Church. 

While  Gnosticism  started  with  the  beginning  of  this  world 
as  the  central  idea  of  its  system,  Montanism,  taking  a directly 
opposite  course,  sought  the  solution  of  human  life  in  the 
events  which  would  accompany  the  dissolution  of  all  transi- 
tory things.  Hence,  in  their  fantastic  prophecies,  referring 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,2  they  insisted  particularly:3 

lCon£  Euseb.  V.  17.  Epiphan.  haer.  48,  nr.  3-9.  The  apologist  Miltiades 
wrote  a book,  irepl  rov  pr)  delv  irpoffirrpt  b eKor&aei  TklKeiv — in  which  he 
rtHitaiiis  no  prophet  should  speak  in  ecstacy,  according  to  Euseb . 1.  c. 

’Matt.  xxiv.  34. 

*Mrr'  epi  ovutri  irpo^ric  iarai , tätä  aw T&xia. — After  me  there  shall  be  no  other 
£r&pb*te«j  but  the  end.  In  Epiphan.  haer.  48,  n.  2. 
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1.  On  the  approaching  end  of  the  world , after  which  their  sensu- 
ous hopes  and  anticipations  were  to  be  realized.  “After  me," 
said  the  prophetess  Maximilla,  “the  end  will  come  ” The  New 
Jerusalem  of  their  visions  was  to  be  located  in  the  little  towns 
of  Pepuza  and  Timium , in  Phrygia. 

2.  They  announced  that  a more  pure  and  holy  life  was  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  coming  judgment  of  God,  who 
now  caused  the  inspired  prophets,  Montanus  and  his  compan- 
ions, to  proclaim  this  to  man,  and  require  from  him  a strict 
compliance  with  the  divine  injunction. 

3.  They  asserted  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whose  power 
alone  they  were  enabled  to  go  into  an  ecstasy,  was  a suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  their  mission  and  power;  that  as  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  should  no  more  depart  from  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament  than  it  did  from  that  of  the  Old,  it  was  con- 
sequently to  be  found  among  the  disciples  of  Montanus;  and 
that  the  gift  of  prophecy  passing  from  the  Apostles  to  Aga- 
bus,  Judas,  and  Silas,  thence  onto  the  daughters  of  the  Apos- 
tle Philip  of  llierapolis,  thence  again  to  Ananias  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Quadratus,  it  finally  came  to  Montanus  and  the 
two  holy  women,  Priscilla  and  Maximilla . 

4.  Montanus,  by  asserting  that  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of 
faith  was  one , immutable , and  perfect , seemed  to  cling  tena- 
ciously to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.1  “Christian 
life  and  discipline”  said  he,  “ should  be  improved  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  Paraclete  and  the  new  dispensation,  and  henceforth 
there  must  be  a clearer  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;2  but  it  is 


lTertull.  dc  virginib.  veland.,  c.  2:  Una  nobis  et  illis  fides,  unus  Dominus, 
idem  Christus,  eadem  spes,  eadem  lavacri  sacramenta.  Semel  dixerim,  una 
ecclesia  sumus.  Ita  nostrum  cst,  quodcunque  nostrorum  est,  caetera  ja  dividis 
corpus,  p.  193. 

* The  fundamental  principle  of  Montanism  is  thus  stated  by  Tertuüian^  de 
virgin,  veland.,  c.  1 : “ Regula  quidem  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et 
irreformabilis.  Hac  lege  fidei  manente,  caetera  jam  disciplinae  et  convenor 
tionis  admittunt  novitatem  correctionis,  operante  sc.  et  proficiente  usque  in 
finem  gratia  Dei.  Propterea  Paraclctum  raisit  Dominus,  ut,  quomam  humana 
mediocritas  omnia  semel  capere  non  poterat  (Joan.  xvi.  12,  13),  paulatim  diri- 
gerentur  et  ordinarentur  et  ad  perfectum,  perduceretur  disciplina  ab  illo  vicario 
Domini  Spiritu  sancto.  Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti  administratio  nisi  haec,  quod 
disciplina  du'gitur,  quod  Scripturae  revelantur , quod  intellects  reforroatur. 
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useless,”  he  added,  “ to  speak  of  improvement,  unless  there 
are  some  manifest  signs  of  its  progress.” 

5.  He  forbade  second  marriage , which  he  pronounced  unlaw- 
ful; enjoined  longer  fasts,  during  which  only  bread,  water, 
and  dried  meats  (^gotpayiac)  were  to  be  used,  and  proscribed 
all  literary  pursuits.  “ During  time  of  persecution,”  said  he, 
“ Christians  must  not  take  flight,  but  prefer  rather  to  seek 
martyrdom.  And  should  any  one  have  committed  a grievous 
sin  after  baptism,  denied  Christ,  or  have  been  stained  with  the 
guilt  of  impurity,  murder,  or  like  crimes,  they  were,”  accord- 
ing to  Montanus,  “to  be  forever  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  church.” 

6.  Only  the  Montanists,  and  those  who,  like  them,  rose  to 
this  perfect  Christian  standard,  were  worthy  of  being  classed 
among  the  spiritual,  or  pneumatici , and  of  belonging  to  the 
true  church ; while  all  Catholics  were  numbered  among  the 
psychidy  as  being  under  the  influence  of  their  animal  nature. 

Catholic  bishops  assembled  in  different  synods  offored  a de- 
termined opposition  to  this  false  and  delusive  heresy. 

After  Montanus  and  his  adherents  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  community  of  the  Church,  they  formed  a sect  of  their 
own,  which  went  under  the  various  names  of  Montanist , Pe- 
puzian,  and  Cataphrygian  (of  xara  Qg'jyai),  and  from  Phrygia, 
where  they  were  most  numerous,  spread  far  to  the  West. 

In  Africa,  Tertutlian , who  was  naturally  severe,  was  led 
astray  by  the  moral  teachings  of  Montanus.  His  strong  and 
vigorous  intellect  soon  threw  into  definite  shape  the  princi- 
ples which  had  existed  only  as  vague  fancies  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  author.  It  soon  became  evident,  from  his  denial 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  Christy1  that 
he  was  infected  with  the  dogmatic,  as  well  as  the  moral  er- 
rors of  Montanism. 

When  Christ  graciously  consoled  the  Apostles,  and  prom- 
ised them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  descend  upon  them,  it 

quod  ad  meliora  proficitur.  Justitia  primo  fuit  in  rudimentis,  . . . nunc 

per  Paracletum  componitur  in  maturitatem 

1 Conf.  Dicringer,  System  of  Divine  Economy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  206.  JHllemoni , 
T.  III.,  p.  211-200. 
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was  certainly  not  His  intention  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
a new  revelation  was  to  be  made,  or  that  the  existing  one  was 
rot  complete  in  Him  and  through  Him;  for  He  said  distinctly, 
in  speaking  of  the  Comforter,  “ He  will  receive  of  Miney  and 
will  declare  it  to  you.1  He  will  render  testimony  ot  Mey  and 
bring  all  things  to  your  mind , whatsoever  I shall  have  said  to 
you.” 2 By  these  words,  Christ  clearly  defined  the  office  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  connection,  which  is  to  explain  and 
elucidate  the  doctrines  He  Himself  had  taught.  Tertullian, 
however,  overlooking  this  obvious  circumstance,  and  putting 
a wrong  interpretation  upon  the  following  words  of  Christ, 
“ I have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  can  not  bear 
them  now,”  * inferred  that  Christ  no  longer  took  any  account 
of  human  weakness,  and  that  His  place  was  supplied  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  fullness  was  communicated  to  Montanus 
and  his  two  prophetesses ; that  the  new  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  raised  Christian  life  to  its  perfect  maturity ; 
and  that  therefore  all  the  faithful  were  bound  by  duty  and 
conscience  to  observe  the  new  commandments. 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  Asia,  believing  that  these  false 
prophets  were  possessed , proposed  to  exorcise  them,  but  the 
proposal  was  indignantly  and  scornfully  rejected.  After  they 
had  been  condemned  by  several  synodsy  and  cut  off*  from  all 
communion  with  the  Church,  they  turned  for  comfort  and 
support  to  the  confessors  of  Lyons  and  Vienne . These  latter, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  peace,  wrote  to  their  brethren  in  Asia, 
and  also  to  Eleutherius , Bishop  of  Rome,  but  took  the  occa- 
sion to  condemn  Montanism.  The  sectaries  then  applied  to 
Rome  directly  for  readmission  into  the  Church.  The  Pope, 
either  Eleutherius  or  Victor,  having  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  heresy,  was  about  to  yield  to  their  request, 
when  the  confessor  Praxeas , who  had  hastened  thither  for  the 
purpose,  exposed  their  duplicity,  and  their  suit  was  dismissed. 
Their  doctrines  were  vigorously  assailed  in  Rome  by  the  pres- 
byter Cajus . They  became  so  aggressive  that  they  rejected 
the  authoritative  office  of  teaching  vested  in  the  episcopacy 

1 John  xvi.  1 J,  14. 

-John  xiv.  2G,  xv.  21. 

3Jobu  xvi.  12. 
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of  the  Church,  and  claimed  to  be  a community  of  spiritual 
believers,  an  assertion  which  sounds  very  like  a pretension  to 
an  invisible  church.1 

Like  all  other  sects,  this  also  soon  split  into  different  par- 
ties, known  under  the  various  names  of  the  Artotyritae,  so 
called  because,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  they 
used  cheese  (zugo;)  as  well  as  bread  (dgzo^) ; the  Tascodrun- 
gitaey  who  derived  their  name  from  the  custom  used  in  their 
worship  of  putting  the  forefinger  (zaaxoz)  beside  the  nose 
(8[>oiqyo~)y  as  a sign  for  attention;  and  the  QuintiUians , Ter - 
tullianistSj  and  others. 

Their  internal  divisions  were  soon  followed  by  persecutions 
from  without,  when  Christian  emperors  began  to  enforce  against 
them  the  laws  proscribing  heretics . 

The  teachings  of  the  learned  Hieracas  (Hierax),2  the  Egyp- 
tian Gnostic,  were  closely  allied  to  those  of  Montanism;  the 
moral  code  of  the  former  being,  if  anything,  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  latter.  He  enjoined  abstinence  from  marriage, 
from  flesh,  and  from  wine,  and  formed  a society  of  perfect 
ascetics,  into  which  only  unmarried  men,  virgins,  and  widows 
were  admitted. 

The  reaction  produced  by  the  fanatical  energy  of  the  Mon- 
tanists gave  rise,  at  Thvatira,  to  a new  sect,  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  went  to  the  other  extreme.  In  their  inconsid- 
erate zeal  they  denied  not  only  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  car- 
d;nal  doctrine  of  the  Montanists,  but  any  gift  of  the  Spirit 
whatever ; and  since  these  invoked  the  authority  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  in  support  of  the  doctriue 
of  their  Chiliasm , the  new  sect  rejected  these  altogether, 
aud  even  went  the  length  of  denying  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Word  On  this  account,  Epiphanius  called  them 

ronically  the  Alogists , or  Alogi .3  The  Alogi,  though  opposing 

xTertull.  de  padicitia,  c.  21.  Et  ideo  ecclesia  quidem  delicts  donabit,  sed 
ecclesia  Spiritus  per  spiritualem  hominem  (Montanistarura),  non  ecclesia  nu- 
meral episcoporum  (Catholicor.).  Domini  enim,  non  famuli  ?st  jus  et  arbi- 
triam;  Dei  ipsius,  non  sacerdotis,  p.  744. 

*Epiphan.  haer.  67  (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  709  sq.) 

'Hefrle,  The  Alogi  and  their  relation  to  Montanism  ( Tubing.  Quarterl.  1851, 
p.  56*1  sq.)  The  same , in  the  Freiburg  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XII.  See  art.  “Alogi,*' 
Ueinichen.  de  Alogis,  Tbeodotianis  atque  Artemonitis,  Lps.  1829, 
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many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Montanists,  directed  their  prin- 
cipal efforts  against  the  divinity  of  the  Word. 

§75.  Rationalistic  Forms  of  Heresy — The  Monarchians  or  An- 

titrinitarians . 

TMemont , T.  II.  and  III.  + Moehlcr,  Athanasius  the  Great,  1st  ed.,  Pt  I , 
p.  69  sq. ; 2d  ed.,  p.  62  sq.  f Siaudenmaier,  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  Pt  I., 
p.  469  sq.  f Döllinger , Hippolytus  and  Callistus,  Ratisbon,  1843.  fKuhn, 
Cath.  Dogmatics.  Vol.  II.,  Tübg.  1857,  p.  303  sq.  f* Schwane,  History  of  Dog- 
mas in  Ante-Nicene  times,  Münster,  1862,  p.  142-156.  Domer,  History  of  the 
Development  of  Christology,  2d  ed.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  497  sq. 

Since,  in  the  different  systems  of  Gnosticism,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  in  Montanism  also,  a luxuriant  imagination  had 
usurped  the  place  of  sound  reason,  and,  in  many  instances,  de- 
nied the  unity  of  God,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  these 
theories  ceased  to  excite  interest,  and  their  fantastic  doctrines 
began  to  meet  with  opposition,  reason  should  have  asserted 
her  legitimate  rights  with  an  energy  and  determination  cor- 
responding to  the  opposition  with  which  she  had  met,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  should  have  been  set 
forth  with  special  prominence  and  emphasis. 

The  first  impulse  was  given  to  this  movement  by  persons 
who,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  aimed  at 
putting  a rationalistic  interpretation  upon  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  the  Church  regards  as  sanctioning  and  prov- 
ing the  mystery , and  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Logos , and  the  distinction  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity — the  Father , Son , and  Holy  Ghost — is 
mentioned;  while  others,  adopting  the  Jewish  doctrine,  pro- 
fessed a belief  in  the  abstract  unity,  or  more  properly  one- 
ness, of  God  ( (n)^ao^ia ),  whom  they  regarded  a single  person, 
and,  like  Philo , called  the  Godhead,  Monas . 

The  former  of  these  two  classes  rejected  the  divinity  of 
Christ , and  declared  that  to  believe  in  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  a relapse  into  Polytheism.  Their  boast  was  “ Monarchiam 
tenemus.”1  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Personality  of 
Christ  was  threatened  both  by  this  setool  of  thought  and  by 

1 We  hold  Monotheism  or  the  oneness  of  the  Deity.  Adv  Prax.  c.  3. 
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those  who,  in  turn,  attempted  to  strike  out  new  paths  lor 
themselves. 

The  most  prominent  of  those  who  endeavored  to  reconcile 
‘he  apparently  contradictory  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  unity  of  God , may  be  grouped  under  three  classes. 

A — EBIONITES  OR  DYNAMIC  ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 

These,  like  the  earlier  Ebionites,  altogether  rejected  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  asserted  that  He  was  but  a simple  man . 
Notwithstanding  this  straightforward  assertion,  they  made  an 
attempt  to  construct  a theory  which  would  reconcile  the  di- 
vinity with  the  manhood  of  Christ,  and  this  they  did  by  assum- 
ing that  the  man  Jesus  was  temporarily  indued  with  divine 
powers  (d’W/tfc),  or  energies  working  in  Him ; and  cited,  as 
examples  of  similar  phenomena,  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  Pagan  mantles.  Desirous  of  appearing  to 
support  their  assertions  by  Biblical  proof,  they  appealed  to 
the  following  passages:  Luke  ii.  52;  Matt,  xxvii.  46;  John 
xi  v.  28,  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  passage  from  Isaias  xlv. 
5,  “ I am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  besides  Me.” 

The  following  persons  may  be  numbered  among  those  who 
held  this  doctrine : 

1.  The  Alogi , mentioned  above,  denied  the  doctrine  ofJ3t. 
John  with  regard  to  the  Logos , as  well  as  the  active^ofipera- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  gratuitous  gifts,  but^particularly 
in  that  of  prophecy.  Not  satisfied  with  unwarranted  denials 
like  these,  they  also  changed  the  Biblical  capbn  to  suit,  their 
own  purposes. 

2.  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  (about  a.  d.  192),  though  a tan- 
ner by  trade,  was  a man  of  some  ability  ^tnd  learning.  Hav- 
ing denied  Christ  to  escape  the  consequences  of  a persecution, 
he  defended  his  course,  and  answerejimis  accusers,  by  assert- 
ing that  the  person  whom  he  hadirenied  was  no  better  than 
any  ordinary  man.  And  having  been  asked  who  the  person 
was,  he  replied,  “ Christ  ” Still  he  acknowledged  that  Christ 
was  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  througn 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  lie  was  miraculously  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  that  He  received  a divine  power  at  His  baptism, 
lie  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Vidor  about  a.  d.  200,  ami 
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became  the  founder  of  an  heretical  sect,  whose  members  con- 
fined their  studies  principally  to  mathematics  and  the  dialec- 
tics of  Aristotle,  and  dealt  with  the  Scriptures  as  they  would 
with  any  other  book,  even  fälsifying  them  in  several  places.1 

3.  Natalis , who  bad  been  a confessor  of  the  faith,  but  by 
specious  representations  was  led  into  error,  became  the  leader 
of  a considerable  party,  and,  being  a bishop,  brought  to  it  the 
dignity  of  his  episcopal  office.  The  sectaries  paid  him  a sal- 
ary of  150  denarii  per  month;  but  the  poor  deluded  man, 
never  at  ease  in  his  new  position,  and  terrified  by  a vision, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Zephyrinus  (201-219),  beg- 
ging to  be  readmitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  His 
prayer  was  finally  heard,  and  he  again  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  by  the  false  representations 
of  others. 

4.  The  leaders  of  this  sect  at  Rome  were  Asclepiades  and 
Theodotus  the  Younger,  surnamed  the  Money-changer,  who 
somewhat  modified  the  errors  of  the  Elder  Theodotus.  He 
asserted  that  a divine  power,  indeed,  descended  upon  the  man 
Jesus  at  His  baptism  in  the  Jordan ; but  that  the  supreme  di- 
vine power  (loyoz,  uio ;)  had  appeared  in  Melchisedech , who  had 
been  the  mediator  and  intercessor  for  angels  in  the  same  sense 
iu  which  Christ  was  the  mediator  for  man . His  followers  were 
called  Melchisedechites ? Artemon , or  Artemas , was  also  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  this  heretical  sect. 

5.  The  most  influential  representative  of  these  opinions  was 
Paul , a native  of  Samosata , who  became  bishop  of  Antioch 
a.  d.  260.  He  was  a man  of  great  talents  and  grasping  ambi- 
tion, of  pompous  maimers  aud  suspected  morality,  and  pre- 
ferred to  go  under  the  title  derived  from  his  secular  office, 
namely,  Ducenarius,  the  chief  of  the  collectors  of  taxes  in  the 
service  of  Queen  Zenobia,  with  a salary  of  200  sesterces,  rather 
than  that  of  bishop.3  He  taught  that  Christ,  though  super - 

lEuseb.  V.  28;  Teriull.  de  praescr.,  c.  53;  Philosophum.  X.  22;  Epiphan . 
haer.  54  and  55;  Theodor  et.  haeret.  fabb.  II.  5. 

2 For  sources,  see  the  foregoing  note  and  Philosophum.  X.  24. 

9Euseb.  VII.  27-30.  Epiphan.  haer.  05.  Theodoret.  haeret  fabb.  II.  8. 
August,  de  haeresib.,  c.  44.  Philos trius  de  haer.,  c.  50.  Fragments  in  Leon- 
Uus  Byzant.  in  A.  Maji  vett.  scriptor.  nova  collcctio,  T.  VII.  1,  and  RoutK 
reli<p  sacr.  T.  III.  Ehrlich , de  errorib.  Pauli  Samosat.,  Lps.  1745.  Feuerlin, 
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naturally  begotten  lx  zvsuparoz  &ycoo)  and  born  of  a vir- 

gin (lx  zap&ivou),  was  nevertheless  a mere  man  (<päbc  fo&piono~), 
and  that  the  divine  Logos  was  indeed  united  to  Him,  lot  how- 
ever as  a person,  but  simply  as  a quality  or  power  ( oux  oboivdioz 
ai/tf  xaza  Ttotorr^a) ; whence  he  inferred  that  the  deification  of 
Christ  was  something  foreordained.  Paul  expressed  the  qual- 
ified sense  in  which  he  believed  in  Christ,  by  calling  Him  <?soc 
lx  zapdiwj,  and  more  equivocally  opoobato^  r<p  &sw,  or  a Logos 
whose  personality  was  in  God,  or  who  constituted  but  one 
person  with  the  Father,  and  being,  according  to  the  language 
then  in  use,  an  attribute  of  the  Godhead  (kbyoz  l^edäsroi;).1 

The  scope  of  Paul’s  teachings  soon  became  evident,  and 
three  Synods,  held  at  Antioch  between  a.  d.  264  and  269,  con- 
demned his  errors,  which  were  said  to  be  those  of  the  “ de - 
tourer  of  the  flock  of  Christi ’ At  the  last  of  these  synods, 
Molchion,  a learned  priest  of  Antioch,  clearly  exposed  the 
anirau9  and  drift  of  these  errors,  after  which  Paul  was  de- 
posed from  his  see  and  excommunicated.  These  proceedings 
were  made  known  to  the  whole  Church  by  a Synodal  letter.* 
Paul  maintained  himself  for  some  time  against  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  by  the  power  of  Queen  Zenobia,  of  Palmyra, 
into  whose  favor  he  had  insinuated  himself;  but  when  an  end 
was  put  to  her  rule  by  the  emperor  Aurelian  (a.  d.  272),  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  position,  and  vacate  the  episcopal  palace. 

His  followers,  who  went  under  the  names  of  Paulianists  and 
Xamosatists , continued  a distinct  sect  down  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

B. — P ATRIP ASSIONISTS  OR  MODALISTS. 

These,  while  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ , denied 
that  the  Father  and  Son  are  two  distinct  persons , which  led 

haeresi  Pauli  Samosat.,  Goetting.  1741,  4to.  t Schwab,  de  Pauli  Samosat. 
▼itt  atque  doctrina,  Herbipoli,  1839. 

double  meaning  of  ovota  = substance  and  person  favored  this  equiv- 
ocation ; Paul  took  d/toobatoc  applied  to  the  Logos  -as  one  and  the  same  person 
*idi  the  Father.  This  is  also  attested  by  Epiphanias,  haer.  65,  3 : x()6oo>rov 
rfo  deav  Spa  r£  £%  hvOpwirov  eva  Kal  rbv  avrov  Myov. — That  God,  together 
»iththe  Logos,  were  but  one  person,  just  as  man  and  his  reason  are  one. 

1Hefdet  Hist  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  109-117;  Engl,  transl.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  118- 
12$.  Hagemann , The  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Three  First  Centuries.  Freibg. 
1*4,  p.  453  sq. 
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them  to  say  that  the  One  True  God  assumed  in  the  womb  of 
Mary  a human  body , though  not  possessing  a human  soul,  and 
suffered  in  it,  whence  they  were  called  Patripassionists . They 
referred,  in  proof  of  this,  to  St.  John  x.  30,  “ I and  the  Father 
are  One  ” which  they  strengthened  by  parallel  passages  from 
the  same  Evangelist,  xiv.  4-10. 

Praxeas  and  Epigonus , a pupil  of  Noetus , the  first  leaders 
of  the  Anti-Trinitarian  heresy,  came  from  Asia  Minor  to  Borne, 
where  the  latter  founded  his  own  school  of  Patripassionists. 
This  was  continued  by  Cleomenes  and  by  the  famous  SabeUius. 
Hippolytus  at  Rome,  and  Tertullian  and  Denys  of  Alexandria, 
vigorously  opposed  their  tenets. 

1.  The  earliest  of  these  Monarchists  who  held  the  Patri- 
passionist  heresy,  seems  to  have  been  Praxeas  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  been  a confessor  during 
the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  came  to  Borne  in 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  Victor  (lf>2-202),  with  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  dangerous  errors  of  the  Montanists.  But  hav- 
ing here  broached  and  disseminated  doctrines  of  his  own 
equally  obnoxious,  he  was,  it  is  supposed,  requested  to  leave 
the  city,  whence  he  withdrew  to  Carthage,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  preach  his  heresy.  He  held  that  there  is  in  the  Divine 
Substance  but  one  Hypostasis;  that  the  names  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  used  only  to  designate  different  mani- 
festations of  this  Substance,  or  modes  by  which  God  acts  ex- 
ternally; that  God  the  Father  having  gone  out  from  Himself, 
and  on  this  account  called  the  Son,  descended  into  the  Yirgiu 
Mary,  in  whom  He  assumed  a human  body,  in  which  He  suf- 
fered.1 

Having  met  with  a most  determined  opposition  both  at 
Rome  and  in  Africa,  he  retracted  his  errors,  and,  according 
to  Tertullian , gave  a guaranty  for  his  future  orthodoxy.  His 


1 Tertull.  adv.  Prax.,  c.  1 : late  (Prax.)  primus  ex  Asia  hoc  genus  perversitati? 
intulit  Romae  . . . et  Patrem  crucifixit.  Ipsum  dicit  patrera  descends 

in  virgiuem,  ipsum  ex  ea  natum,  ipsum  passum.  Denique  ipsum  esse  Jesum 
Christum.  Ipse  se  sibi  filium  fecit;  Pater  compassns  est  FiJio,  c.  29.  Reiser, 
Praxeas  and  Callistus  (TUbg.  Quart.  1866,  p.  349-404),  against  Hagemann  * 
(Roman  Church,  etc.,  p.  206-252)  very  bold  assumption  of  the  identity  of  l»otb 
persons,  viz.,  Praxeas  and  Callistus. 
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influence  may  have  been  considerable  in  Africa;  but,  judging 
from  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Philo- 
Bophumeua,  it  must  have  been  very  trifling  at  Rome. 

2.  Mention,  however,  is  made  in  this  work  of  Noetus  of 
Smyrna,  who  is  there  styled  the  Father  of  the  Patripassionist 
heresy.  It  also  states  that  he  first  became  notorious  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  this  date  is  probably 
more  correct  than  that  of  Epiphanius,  who  places  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  third.  For  even  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Vic- 
tor, Epigonus,  a disciple  of  Noetus,  came  to  Rome,  and  began 
to  spread  the  errors  of  the  latter.1  He  was  joined,  later  on, 
by  Cleomenes  the  Novatian,  who  continued  to  be  the  head  of 
both  the  Patripassionist  and  the  Ebionitic-Monarchist  schools 
during  the  pontificates  of  the  Popes  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus 
(202-223). 

3.  SabeUius , a Libyan  from  the  Pentapolis  in  Africa,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  representative  of  the  Patripassionist  heresy 
Until  quite  recently  he  has  been  represented  as  having  first 
preached  his  doctrine  in  the  Pentapolis  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century ; but,  according  to  the  Philosophumena,  he 
bad  become  famous  at  Rome,  by  his  attempts  to  spread  his 
errors,  as  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Zephyrinus  (202-218). 
His  doctrine  was  identical  with  that  of  Noetus  and  Praxeas. 

SabeUius  being  a man  of  great  intellectual  endowments, 
was  at  first  treated  with  considerate  kindness  by  Zephyrinus, 
who  entertained  hopes  of  bringing  him  back  to  the  Church, 
and  by  Hippolytus , who  also  made  an  attempt  to  draw  him 
from  his  errors;  but  unfortunately  his  zeal  carried  him  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  making  the  Son  inferior  to  the  Father,  and 
both  he  and  Sabellius  were  excommunicated  by  Callistus , the 
succeeding  pope.*  Hippolytus  was  afterward  reconciled  to 
the  Church. 

1 Hippolyt . contra  haeres.  No€ti  (opp.  ed.  Fabric Hambg.  1716,  T.  II.,  and 
n Gotland.  bibL  T.  II.)  Philosophumena  IX.  7 sq.  Epiphan.  haer.  57. 
Tkodoret.  haeret.  fabb.  III.  7.  Conf.  Natal.  Alex.  h.  e.  saec.  III.,  dissert.  25. 
Dellinger,  Hippolytus  and  Callistus,  p.  197  sq. 

1 Etueb . VII.  6.  Philosophumena  IX.  11  sq.  Athanas.  etr.  Arian.  or.  IV.  de 
c.  16.  Epiphan.  haer.  62.  Theodor  el  haeret.  fabb.  11.  9.  Basil.  M. 
210.  Darner,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Personality  of  Christ,  Vol.  I.,  p.  696  sq. 
VOL.  1 — 2o 
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Sabell.us,  in  introducing  liis  system , professed  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
which  distinguished  three  persons  or  hypostases  in  God — the 
Father , Son , and  Holy  Ghost — would  inevitably  lead  to  a be- 
lief in  a plurality  of  Gods;  whereas,  if  there  was  one  dogma 
above  another  specially  emphasized  by  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  it  was  that  of  the  unity  of  God:  and  that, 
moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  intended  only 
for  illiterate  and  uncultivated  persons,  but  that  the  learned 
and  perfect  were  able  to  know  God  in  the  unity  of  His  sub - 
stance . He  put  his  doctrine  briefly  thus:  “The  Father  is 
identical  with  the  Son,  and  the  Son  identical  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  These  three  terms  are  but  three  different 
names  of  one  hypostasis.”  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Sabel- 
lius  used  the  term  ulo~auop , signifying  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  not  different  and  distinct  persons.  There  is  a 
striking  similarity  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  the  way  in  which 
Sabelliu8  spoke  of  God’s  relation  to  the  world  as  a dilatation 
(Ixrewsa&ae  or  xlazvvsa&ac)  and  a contraction  {ouozilhaäae),  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  being,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  modalism,  but  three  modes  of  manifestations  or  three  dif- 
ferent operations  (jrpozioTza)  of  the  one  Divine  Substance.  In 
the  beginning,  God  was  the  hidden  and  unrevealed  Monas* 
who  afterward  manifested  Himself  by  the  differing  operations 
of  three  Divine  energies,  thus  constituting  a Trinity.  For, 
when  God,  coming  forth  from  His  hidden  and  primeval  state, 
revealed  Himself  to  the  world  by  the  work  of  creation,  took 
upon  Himself  the  office  of  Ruler  and  Preserver  of  the  world. 
He  was  called  the  Father ; when  again  He  went  forth  to  the 
work  of  redemption  and  united  Himself  in  the  might  of  His 
power  to  the  man  Christ,  who  had  been  formed  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  He  was  called,  by  reason  of  this  union, 
and  while  he  remained  in  it,  the  Son;  when,  finally,  he  wen*, 
forth  to  the  work  of  sanctification,  enlightening  and  regen- 
erating the  faithful  of  the  .Church  and  perfecting  their  re- 

f Frohschammer,  The  Doctrine  of  Sabellius  (Tübg.  Quart  1849,  p.  438-488). 
Dö  länger , Hippolytus,  etc.,  p.  197  sq.  The  Defense  of  the  Orthodoxy  of  Cal* 
listus  against  Hippolytus,  in  the  same  work , p.  115-196. 
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iemption,  He  was  called  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  the  Divine 
Monas  bad  thus  dilated  into  a Trinity,  and  put  Himself  into  a 
threefold  relation  with  creatures  as  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  He  again  contracted  into  unity,  or,  more  properly,  one- 
ness, and,  as  St.  Athanasius  caustically  remarks,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  whole  drama. 

Although  the  Trinity  of  Sabellius  was  not  one  of  distinct 
persons,  but  only  of  office  and  external  manifestations,  by 
which  God  established  relations  with  the  world  and  the 
Church,  he  nevertheless  adopted,  for  the  sake  of  perverting  it, 
the  orthodox  ecclesiastical  formula  expressive  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  (sFc  (khz  iv  z(nat  ~oozcoxot~),  and  went  even  so 
far  as  to  pronounce  anathema  against  those  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  By  thus  dissem- 
bling his  real  purpose  under  cover  of  a zealous  orthodoxy,  he 
had  succeeded  in  deceiving  many,  and  would  probably  have 
deceived  many  more,  had  not  Hippolytus  exposed  the  drift 
of  his  teachings  and  Pope  Callistus  excommunicated  him. 
His  dishonesty  and  deceit  were  favored  by  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  TtpoTionov,  which  signifies  a person,  an  out- 
ward appearance,  a countenance,  a mask. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius had  spread  through  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  and  gained 
many  followers,  Dionysius  the  Great,  of  Alexandria , came 
forth  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  wrote,  about  a.  d. 
260,  three  dogmatical  epistles  in  refutation  of  the  heresy, 
Id  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
was  betrayed  into  unorthodox  expressions.  Wishing  to  bring 
out  as  prominently  and  clearly  as  possible  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  designated  the  latter  as  the 
itoiTjfia  too  &tob.  This  faulty  expression  was  at  once  objected 
to,  and  complaints  against  its  author  were  forwarded  to 
Dionysius , the  Roman  Pontiff.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was 
accused  of  asserting  that  there  exists  an  inequality  between 
the  substance  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Son,  and  that 
using  the  term  nocypa,  he  necessarily  implied  that  the  latter 
had  been  created. 

The  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  having  been  requested  by  the 
Tope  to  state  his  precise  meaning  and  belief  on  this  subject, 
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wrote  four  books,  both  in  refutation  of  the  Sabellian  heresy 
and  of  that  which  was  ascribed  to  himself,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said : “ The  Son  has  His  being  from  the  Father,  but 
is  consubstantial  ( opoobaeo^ ) with.  Him,  and  is  the  splendor  of 
the  Eternal  Light,  and  coeternal  with  the  Father,  as  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  sun  is  both  inseparable  from  it,  and  simultane- 
ous with  it.  Thus  do  we  extend  the  Unity  into  the  Trinity , yd 
confine  the  Trinity  undiminished  within  the  Unity 1 

G— COMPROMISE  BETWEEN  THE  DYNAMISTS  AND  MODALISTS. 

It  would  seem  that  Beryllus , Bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia, 
was  aiming  at  some  such  a compromise  between  these  two 
opposing  classes  when  he  assumed  that  the  Divine  Logos  was, 
for  a time  at  least,  united  with  the  Person  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius , Beryllus  taught  that  “ Our  Lord  and  Sa- 
vior did  not  exist,  previously  to  His  Incarnation,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  subsistence  (xar  cdcav  obaiaz  mpcfpa<p^v),  i.  e.  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  His  own  Person ; neither  had  He  a proper  Divin- 
ity (&eöz7]Ta  i diais),  but  only  that  Divinity  which  dwelt  in  Him 
from  the  Father.” 

This  passage,  interpreted  by  the  well-known  tendency  of 
Beryllus,  means  that  there  is  in  God  no  distinction  of  persons; 
that  the  Logos  was,  previously  to  the  Incarnation,  the  Reason 
of  God,  and,  as  such,  had  no  more  claim  to  a distinct  person- 
ality than  has  the  reason  of  man ; but  that,  after  the  (divisi- 
ble) Divine  Reason  went  forth  from  the  Father  and  united 
with  the  man  Jesus,  the  Divine  Logos  became,  in  human  na- 
ture, a Person  really  different  and  distinct  from  the  Father. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  find  any  rational  explanation 
of  such  a theory.  Origen  triumphantly  refuted  these  errors 
at  the  synod  of  Bostra  (a.  d.  244),  in  a disputation  with  Beryl- 
lus, at  the  close  of  whieh  the  latter,  of  his  own  accord,  yielded 

1 For  fragments  of  the  apology  of  Dionysius,  see  Galland.  bibL  T.  III.,  p 
494  sq. ; T.  XI Y.  in  the  appendix,  p.  118  sq. ; in  Routh.  relig.  sacr.  T.  II. ; io 
Migne,  ser.  gr.  T.  X.  Athanas.  ep.  de  sent.  Dionysii  (opp.  ed.  Bened.  T.  1.) 
Conf.  HefeU , History  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  222  sq.  Engl.  tr&nsL  of  the  same 
p.  234  sq.  Förster,  de  doctrina  Dionysii  Magni,  Berolini,  1865.  * Dittrich, 
Dionysius  the  Groat,  Freiburg,  1867. 
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to  the  reasoning  of  liis  adversary,  acknowledged  a human  sou] 
in  Christ,  and  returned  to  the  Church. 

It  is  supposed,  and  the  opinion  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
foundation,  that  Beryllus  suggested  the  theory,  afterward  de- 
fended b y Apollinaris , that  the  Divine  Logos,  by  uniting  itself 
to  the  human  body,  temporarily  supplied  the  place  of  a soul, 
and  that  after  the  work  of  redemption  had  been  accomplished, 
It  again  returned  to  the  Father.1 

Observation. — As  the  persecutions  which  the  Church  endured  from  her  ex- 
ternal foes  were  not  without  their  blessings,  so  also  the  internal  conflicts  she 
was  obliged  to  sustain  against  heresy , though  productive  of  much  evil,  were  ac- 
companied by  many  advantages.  1.  They  were  a test  of  orthodoxy ; 2.  They 
brought  out  more  fully  and  demonstrated  more  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  were  a means  of  adding  fresh  energy  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
faithful;  3.  They  gave  occasion  for  the  separation  of  the  sound  from  the 
unsound  members  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  accoiding  to  1 John  ii.  19;  Luke  ii. 
34,  35.* 


lEuseb.  VI.  33.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.,  c.  60.  Ullmann , de  Beryllo  Bos- 
trensi  ej usque  doctrina,  Hambg.  1835,  4to.  Fock,  dissert,  de  christologia  Be- 
rylli  Bostr.,  KiL  1843.  \ Kober,  Beryllus  of  Bostra  (Tübg.  Theol.  Quart.  1848, 
No.  1).  Domer , The  Doctrine  of  the  Personality  of  Christ,  Vol.  I.,  p.  545  sq. 

’These  advantages  of  heresies  are  pointed  out  by  Tertull. : Ad  hoc  enim 
sunt  (haereses),  ut  fides  habendo  tentationem  haberet  etiam  probationem. 
Vane  ergo  et  inconsiderate  plerique  hoc  ipso  scandalizantur,  quod  tantum 
haereses  valeant + quantum  si  non  fuissent.  De  praescr.,  c.  1.  Origen. : Nam 
si  doctrina  ecclesiastica  simplex  esset,  et  nullis  intrinsecus  haereticorum  dog- 
matum  assertionibus  cingeretur,  non  poterat  tam  clara , et  tam  examinata  videri 
fides  nostra.  Sed  idcirco  doctrinam  catholicam  contradicentiura  obsidet  op- 
pugnatio,  ut  fides  nostra  non  otio  torpescat , sed  exercitiis  elimetur.  Homil.  IX. 
in  Num.  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  296.)  Augustin,  de  vera  relig.,  c.  8:  Prosunt  enim 
ecclesiae  baereses  non  verum  docendo,  sed  ad  verum  quaerendum  catholicos 
exeitando . Conf.  also  the  allusions  to  this  subject  in  Augustin,  de  civit  Dei 
XVIII.  51,  with  reference  to  Ps.  lxxxxiii.  19 : Secundum  multitudinem  dolorum 
meorum  in  corde  meo,  consolationes  tuae  jucundaverunt  animam  meam;  and 
Rom  viii.  29:  Spe  gaudentes,  in  tribulatione  patientes.  Conf.  Schultz,  de  haer- 
esium  in  ecclesia  utilitate,  Lps.  1724;  Staudenmaier,  Christian  Dogmatics, 
Vd  I.,  p.  107. 
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tHB  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AS  DISTINGUISHED 
FROM  DEFECTIVE  HERETICAL  TEACHING. 

§ 76.  Tradition,  or  the  Principle  by  which  Christian  Doctrine  it 
Handed  down  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Iren . contr.  haer. : Teriull.  de  praescr.  introduced  in  many  passages  collected 
in  f Lumper  hist,  tbeologico-critica  de  vita,  scriptis,  etc.,  Pt  III.,  p.  318  sq. 
(Iren.)  Pt  VI.,  p.  271  sq.  (Tertull.)  Natal.  Alex.  h.  e.  saec.  II.,  dissert  XVL 
f Permaneder,  biblioth.  patristica  (s.  patrologia  general.),  Landish.  1841,  T.  I., 
p.  160  sq.  Conf.  f E.  Kluepfel  in  ed.  commonitorii  Vincent  Lerinens.,  Viennae, 
1809.  Grabe , spicileg.  SS.  Patr.  T.  I.,  in  the  praefatio. 

The  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,1  with  their  usual  depth 
of  thought  and  breadth  of  view,  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
paring heresy  to  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  of  calling  it 
the  second  great  fall  of  man,  committed  after  he  had  been 
once  redeemed  by  Christ.  Heresy,  like  the  sin  of  the  head 
of  the  human  family,  bursts  asunder  the  bonds  of  unity,  mars 
the  harmony  of  man’s  intellectual  faculties,  and  splits  the 
great  community  of  Christians  which  constitutes  the  one  true 
Church  into  numerous  sects,  each  of  which  represents,  after 
its  own  fashion  and  according  to  its  own  idea  of  Christianity, 
some  one  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  human  soul.  Imagina- 
tion and  sentiment  were  the  predominant  features  of  the  Gnos- 
tic heresy  and  rationalism  of  the  Ebiouites  and  the  principal 
sects  of  the  Antitrinitarians.  Such  partial  conceptions  of  the 
truth,  so  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  re- 
generates man,  renews  his  strength,  and  harmonizes  aü  his 
powers — such  vain  egotism  and  ungovernable  pride — have  ever 
been  the  true  causes  and  inspiring  motives  that  drove  persons 
to  separate  from  the  Church,  whose  only  guaranty  of  stabil- 
ity, life,  power,  and  permanence  is  the  unity  of  the  faith.  The 
various  attacks  made  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  gave 

‘Conf.  [gnat.  ep. ad  Trallian,  c.  11.  Conf.  Oen.  iii.  3,  4.  Emtb.  h.  e.  IV.  7. 
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her  frequent  opportunity  of  bringing  out  more  fully  and  as- 
serting more  positively,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  her  principle  of  unity,  the  essential  and  char- 
acteristic doctrine  by  which  she  is  distinguished.  Heresies, 
therefore,  were,  in  a sense,  an  advantage1  to  that  Church, 
which  alone,  of  all  others,  has  ever  proven  herself  to  be  the 
Church  Catholic * and  to  which  alone  that  title  has  ever  been 
conceded. 


1 Cor.  xi.  19. 

* The  denomination  Ka&dhidj  iiUkyoia  (Catholic  Chnrch)  occurs  first  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Father  Ignatius : oonep  bnov  <Sv  y Xptorbg  ’Irjoovg,  hei  4 
KadoXiKTj  cKKkrjala  (wherever  Christ  Jesus  is,  there  also  is  the  Catholic  Church), 
ep.  ad.  Smyr.,  c.  8;  afterward  in  the  formula  of  salutation  of  the  ep.  eccl. 
Smyrn.  de  martyr.  Polycarp.,  in  Euseb.  IV.  15;  and  in  the  ep.  Dionys . Alex- 
a ndr.  ad  Hermammonem,  in  Euseb.  VII.  10. 

The  word  11  catholic  ” is  used,  not  only  to  express  the  idea  of  universality  of 
time  and  place,  but  also  of  organic  unity  in  contradistinction  to  heresy,  which 
can  lay  no  claim  to  this  note  of  the  Church.  In  the  same  sense,  bXog  denotes 
those  thingB  which  are  organically  united,  and  aizag  such  as  one  cut  off  from  the 
main  body  and  exist  by  themselves.  (Rom.  xvi.  6,  rfjq  hntXnaiag  bfox.)  Ex- 
amples of  both  may  be  found  in  the  following  passages  of  Scripture:  Matt, 
xxviii.  20:  All  the  world,  all  times.  Cf.  Mark  xvi.  15,  and  John  xvii.  21:  Ut 
unum  sitis  sicut  Ego  et  Pater  unum  suraus ; cf.  1 Cor.  xii.  12.  Many  members 
iv  oCifia.  Eph.  iv.  13. 

Alpeoig,  secta,  schola,  is  the  term  opposed  to  this  organic  unity,  taken  as  mean- 
ing universality  of  doctrine.  This  word  is  derived  etymologically  from  alpiu, 
capio,  eligo,  censeo.  In  its  primary  meaning  it  corresponds  to  capio,  but  in- 
cludes the  accessory  idea  of  taking  sides  or  forming  parties.  In  its  other  mean- 
ing of  eligo,  it  denotes  the  choosing  of  a determinate  state  of  life  (vocation),  or 
more  particularly  the  adopting  of  a certain  form  of  doctrine.  Thus  we  find  that 
Polybius  calls  the  political  parties  of  whom  he  treats  alpioetg.  Similarly,  Philo 
uses  it  to  designate  religious  parties,  that  is,  the  judaizing sects.  The  same  may 
be  seen  in  Acts  v.  11,  xv.  5,  and  xxvi.  5,  concerning  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
and  in  this  same  signification  the  word  was  received  throughout  Christendom. 
Accordingly,  SL  Athanasius  says  that  alpeotg  signifies  alpüadcu  tl  lötov  sal  tuvt <p 
igtuoXo vdtiv  (to  choose  one’s  own  opinion  and  follow  it  out),  and  St  Jerome 
similarly:  HaeresU  graece  ab  electione  dicitur,  quod  scilicet  earn  sibi  unus- 
quisque  eligat  disciplinam,  quam  putat  esse  meliorem  (coinmentar.  in  Galat., 
c.  6).  According  to  these,  then  “ Heresy  ” is  a body  of  Christians  and  their 
associates,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  divinely  revealed,  universal  one  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  guarded  as  it  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  immutable, 
but  who  have  changed  it  to  suit  their  own  caprice  and  fancy,  or  to  make  it  fall  in 
with  the  theories  of  the  schools,  and  given  to  it  a development  at  variance  with 
thetruthf  and  opposed  to  the  common  life  of  the  faithful.  Hence  Clem.  Alex. 
says:  on  rC/v  aipioeuv  avdysy  rr/v  ovouaalav  rrpug  avTtiiiaaru/Jjv  rf/c  u/ijdtiac  Aiyt  crdat 
jtyvuoKopcv — abjuvat  jr/totcrao^ai  tUarpißf/g  pa/./.uv  tj  it\t\/.itciag.  Strom.  VII.  15, 
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This  catholicity,  or  universality  of  faith , the  same  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  this  principle  of  tradition , based  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  Church  (ixxfyaeaarexov  <ppovr][ia)%  and  serv- 
ing as  an  infallible  guide  of  doctrine,1  was  always  regarded 
by  the  Holy  Fathers  as  the  strongest  argument  they  could 
advance  in  the  refutation  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  as 
the  most  potent  means  they  could  employ  to  oppose  the  spirit 
of  singularity  and  isolation,  which  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  partial  conceptions  of  the  truth.  TertuUian  and  St.  Ire - 
naeus  give  the  following  resume  of  the  Church’s  teaching  on 
this  point: 

1.  In  order  to  properly  understand  any  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  its  origin.  The  same  treatment  should  be 
observed  in  examining  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  hence,  the 
best  witnesses  to  its  character  are  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles , 
whom  Christ  Himself  chose  to  be  its  exponents.  They  alone 
possessed  the  whole  truth,  and  as  they  possessed  it,  so  did 
they  commit  it,  in  all  its  richness  and  fullness,  to  the  churches 
which  they  founded.2 

2.  The  Apostles  being  men,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  com- 
mon penalty  of  their  race;  but,  though  they  passed  out  of 
the  world  in  body,  they  continued  to  live  in  it  through  the 
bishops  of  the  Church,  their  successors,  who  preserved,  with 
the  most  jealous  care,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Apostolic 
Traditions.  Even  at  this  day  the  successors  of  the  Apostles 
may  be  traced  back,  in  unbroken  succession,  in  every  church 
of  their  own  founding? 

3.  All  the  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  throughout 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  agree  as  perfectly  in  doctrine 


p.  389.  (We  know  that  the  appellation  of  heresies  was  introduced  by  necessity 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  truth.  They  boast  that  they  choose  as  their  guide 
their  own  school  of  philosophy,  rather  than  the  Church. ) The  antitheses  es- 
tablished between  those  in  union  with  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  dissenting 
from  her  and  outside  of  her  pale  (ol  1 Cor.  v.  12,  13;  1 Joan.  iL  19,  touts 
fioi  66i;kvTt$ — irepodo^owrec)  are  found  in  the  earliest  monuments  of  Christian 
literature.  Ignat,  ep.  ad  Smyrn.,  c.  6.  Justin,  dial.  c.  Tryph.,  c.  48. 

1 Cf.  2 Thess.  ii.  14,  15,  or^Kere  teal  Kparelre  rdf  i rapadfoeic  k.  t.  A.—“  Stand  fast 
and  hold  the  traditions.”  Polycarpi  ep.  ad.  Philipp.,  c.  7. 

*Tertull . de  praescr.,  c.  20  et  27.  Iren,  contr.  haer.  III.  4,  n.  1. 

*Jren.  contr.  haer.  111.  3,  n.  2 and  3.  Teriull.  loco  laudato,  c.  32. 
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as  if  they  all  existed  within  the  limits  of  a single  city , and 
this  oneness  of  faith  is  an  evidence  that  they  are  warmed 
and  animated  by  but  one  heart  and  one  soul — an  irrefragable 
proof  that  they  have  faithfully  and  scrupulously  preserved 
the  Apostolic  Traditions.  On  no  other  hypothesis  is  it  pos- 
sible to  account  for  the  striking  unity  of  doctrine  existing 
among  peoples  so  far  separated  from  each  other,  and  differing 
in  national  customs,  habits  of  thought,  and  ways  of  life,  than 
by  taking  for  granted  that  no  one  of  the  churches  established 
among  them  ever  deviated  from  the  clearly  marked  line  of 
orthodoxy.  Another  proof  that  the  Apostolic  doctrine  has 
remained  pure  and  entire  in  the  churches  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  is  the  spirit  of  peace  and  fraternal  charity  which 
has  ever  existed  and  been  a bond  of  union  among  these  com- 
munities.1 

4.  Whenever  a dispute  arose  on  a point  of  doctrine,  it  was 
always  regarded  as  a matter  of  necessity  to  refer  the  question 
for  decision  to  some  one  of  the  Apostolic  or  Mother  Churches, 
among  which  that  of  Rome  enjoyed  a preeminence,  and  to 
whose  teaching  all  other  churches  were  obliged  to  conform,.*  More- 
over, all  those  churches  founded  after  the  Apostolic  age,  and 
even  those  founded  in  Apostolic  times,  but  not  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  were  not  regarded  as  of  Apostolic  origin,  until  they 
had  given  proof  that  their  faith  wras  one  with  that  of  the 
Mother  Churches  and  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

5.  Nay,  more ; the  universal  Church,  united  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  possesses,  in  the  promise  made  her  by  our  Savior, 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  continuous  superintendence  and 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a still  safer  assurance  that  in 
her  the  body  of  Apostolic  Tradition  shall  remain  iutact  and 
unmarred.  The  life  of  the  Church  is  ever  being  renewed;  she 
neither  feels  the  weight  of  years  nor  shows  the  symptoms  of 
decay.  She  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  “the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth”  the  only  infallible  guide  of  religious  life,  and 

lIrcn.  contr.  haer.  I.  10,  n.  2.  Tertull.  loc.  laud.,  c.  20;  sub  fin.,  c.  28. 

*/r«n.  contr.  haer.  III.  4,  n.  1,  and  III.  3,  n.  2. 

*T*vtuU.  loc.  laud.,  c.  32.  Ut  multo  posteriores  (ecclesiae),  quae  quotidie  in- 
ctituuntur,  tarnen  in  eadem  fide  conspirantes,  non  minus  apostolicne  deputantur 
pro  ronsanguinitate  doctrinae,  p.  243. 
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the  safeguard  and  protection  against  the  arbitrary  opinions 
and  the  wild  vagaries  of  the  human  mind.  Union  with  this 
Church  is  a necessary  condition  to  salvation;1 *  “for,”  says  St 
Cyprian,  “he  has  not  <*od  for  his  Father  who  has  not  the 
Church  for  his  Mother.”  * 

While,  therefore,  it  was  proved  by  positive  arguments,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  of  heavenly  origin,  and  that,  begin- 
ning with  its  birth  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  it  had  come 
down  unchanged  to  the  age  in  which  the  Fathers  wrote,  and  was 
the  same  everywhere,  thus  explaining  the  indefectibility  of  the 
Church  by  attributing  it  to  the  element  of  Divinity  within  tar,  the 
same  line  of  reasoning  was  also  sustained  in  a negative  way. 

6.  It  was  argued  that  the  teachings  of  heretics  could  always 
be  shown  to  have  been  of  a date  later  than  those  of  the  true  faith, 
and  that  on  this  account  they  were  but  the  inventions  of  man, 
and,  as  such,  their  real  animus  became  evident  as  soon  as  they 
appeared,  by  their  antagonism  to  the  one  faith  of  the  true 
Church,  and  by  the  divisions  to  which  they  gave  rise  among  thoae 
who  held  them ; and,  further,  that  they  were  the  prolific  source 
of  many  other  heresies,  and  of  a shameless  profligacy  of  life.3 

7.  It  was  further  argued  that  the  appeal  which  heretics 
made  to  the  authority  of  Scriptures  could  not  be  admitted, 
and  that  their  rejection  of  Tradition  was  entirely  unwar- 
ranted,4 for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Tradition,  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  is  older  than 
the  Scriptures,  these  having  been  called  forth  at  different 
times  to  meet  some  special  exigency. 

2.  The  Scriptures  having  been  written  for  the  Church,  are 
not  the  property  of  heretics. 

3.  Tradition,  being  the  only  adequate  exponent  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ , is,  therefore,  the  only  competent  and  legitimate  in- 
terpreter of  the  Scriptures.  The  dead  letter  has  need  of  the 
living  voice  of  tradition  for  its  explanation.  Moreover,  the 

1Iren.  contr.  haeres.  III.  24,  n.  1.  TertulL  loc.  land.,  c.  19. 

aQrpr.  de  unit  eccles. : habere  jam  non  potest  Deum  patrem,  qui  eocledazL 
non  hahet  matrem.  Cf.  Ignat,  ep.  ad  Poly  carp.,  c.  6. 

3 Iren.  contr.  haer.  III.  4,  n.  3.  Tcrtull.  loc.  laud.,  c.  29  and  30;  idem.  adr. 
Praw,  c.  2. 

47b*ulL  dc  praescr.,  c.  17,  19,  38.  Iren.  1.  1.  IV.  23,  n.  8. 
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Church  alone  preserves  the  Scriptures  and  defends  their  integ- 
rity, because  she  believes  them  to  be  the  orally  revealed  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  the  utterances  of  the  same  Holy  Ghost  who 
inspired  them  {jpagat  deom/euaroe,  xavovixat),  and  because  she 
alone  puts  upon  them  their  true  meaning  and  interpretation,1 
while  heretics  garble  many  passages,  entirely  reject  others, 
and  explain  all  to  suit  their  own  whim  and  fancy.2 * 

Tradition,  however,  is  not  only  oral ; it  may  also  become 
fixed,  and  gain  permanence  when  committed  to  writing. 
These  writings,  again,  may  be  of  a very  different  character: 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church , the  Decrees  of  Coun- 
cils, and  the  Symbols  of  Faith  will  serve  as  examples  of  our 
meaning.  A special  signification  and  importance  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  different  Symbols  of  Faith , such  as  the  Symbol 
of  the  Apostles , those  of  Rome , of  Aquileia , of  Ravenna , several 
belonging  to  the  East ,8  and  many  others  drawn  up  by  different 
churches,  and  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  Ire - 
naeus ,4  TertuUian ,5 *  Novation*  Origen ,7  and  Gregory  Thaumatur - 
gusf  for  each  of  these  is  thrown  into  some  peculiar  form,  giving 
prominence  to  one  idea  above  others,  and  determined  by  the 
particular  phase  of  heretical  opinion  which  each  Symbol  was 
intended  to  oppose. 

§ 77.  Doctrine  of  the  Church  Regarding  the  Unity  of  God. 

1 Ginoulkiac,  histoire  da  dogme  chrdtien  pendant  les  trois  premiers  si&cles  de 
fdglise,  Par.  (1852),  ed.  2,  1855,  3 vols.  \Schwane,  History  of  Dogmas,  Mün- 
ster, 1862,  Vol.  I.,  p.  49-187.  + Werner,  Hist  of  Apologet,  and  Polem.  Lit,  Vol.  I. 

lClcm  Alex . ström.  VII.  16,  p.  894.  Orig.  Prolog,  in  cant,  canticor.  (T.  III., 
p.  36.)  The  New  Test  divided  in  evayyeXiov  and  äirooroXiKÖv  (6  (lx6<tt6Xo$). 
Ignat  ep.  ad  Philad.,  c.  5.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.,  c.  15.  Iren,  contr.  haeres.  I.  3, 
n.  6.  Clem.  Alex,  ström.  V.  5,  p.  664. 

* Cf.  page  309,  note  3.  f Friedlieb,  Scripture,  Tradition,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Exposition,  according  to  the  Testimonies  of  the  First  Five  Centuries.  Bres- 
lau, 1854. 

‘Collected  in  Deminger  enchirid.  symbolor.  in  the  begin. 

4 Iren,  contr.  haeres.  I.  10,  n.  1,  p.  48. 

4 Terlull.  de  virg.  veland.,  c.  1;  adv.  Prax.,  c.  2;  de  praescr.,  c.  13. 

9Novat.  de  trinitate,  c.  1,9,  and  29. 

1 Orig . de  princip.  praef.,  n.  1 sq.  (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  47  sqq.) 

9 Greg.  Thaumat.  expos,  fid.  (opp.  Par.  1622.)  Galland.  bibl.  T-  III.,  p. 
385  wj. 
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The  Catholic  Church  was  obliged  to  give  the  most  explicit 
and  precise  explanation  of  her  doctrine  on  God,  and  this  for 
two  reasons:  first,  to  refute  the  Polytheism  and  Fatalism  of 
the  Pagans,  and  the  Gnostic  and  Manichaean  theories  of 
Dualism  and  Emanation ; and,  second,  to  repel  the  charge  of 
Atheism,  a crime  of  which  her  members  stood  accused.  She 
clearly  established  the  unity  of  God  against  the  Pagans,  tri- 
umphantly refuted  the  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,  rejected  the 
false  theory  which  asserted  that  the  world  was  created  by  a 
Demiurge  or  Archon , and,  while  proving  the  unity  of  God, 
showed  that  the  world  was  created,  not  out  of  preexisting 
matter  and  by  successive  emanations,  but  out  of  nothing , and 
that  the  existence  of  good  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  her 
teaching  on  God.1  She  taught,  moreover,  that  evil  does  not 
owe  its  origin  to  matter,  but  that  it  is  the  natural  product  of 
human  liberty  when  not  properly  used.2  Her  doctrine  on  this 
point  led  necessarily  to  the  rejection  of  the  Gnostic  classifica- 
tion of  men  into  the  spiritual,  the  animal,  and  the  material; 
for  she  very  clearly  established  that  the  different  degrees  of 
elevation  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  man,  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  use  he  makes  of  his  liberty.3 

§78.  Doctrine  of  the  Church  on  Christ  as  the  Redeemer — Hit 
Divinity — His  Humanity — Rejection  of  Chiliasm . 

Petavius,  theolog.  dogmat.  Bull , defensio  fidei  Nicaenae,  and  especially 
f Prudent  Maranus  (opp.  Justin,  and  the  other  Greek  apologists  of  the  second 
century).  Prudent.  M.  divinitas  Dom.  N.  J.  Chr.  manifests  in  scriptnris  et 
tradit.  1746),  Wirceb.  1859.  \Klee,  History  of  Dogmas,  Vol.  L,  p.  184  sqq. 
f Schwane,  Hist  of  Dogmas,  Vol.  I.,  p.  266-344.  + Werner,  Apologet  and  Polem. 
Lit.,  Vol.  I.  f Moehler,  Athanas.  the  Gr.,  Mentz,  1827, 2d  ed.,  p.  1-105.  + Kuk*, 
Catholic  Dogma,  Vol.  II.,  Ttib.  1857.  Hefele,  Hist  of  Counc.,  Vol  I.,p.  219-226; 
Engl,  tiansl.,  p.  231-239.  Domer,  doctrine  cone,  the  pers.  of  Christ,  Pt  I.,p 
563  sqq. 

The  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Christ  was  brought 
out  with  tolerable  exactness  in  her  rejection  of  the  doctrine 

lTertull.  adv.  Hermog.,  c.  5.  Herman , Past.  (s.  v.  scriptura  cited)  in  Ire a 
contr.  haer.  IV.  20,  n.  2,  p.  253  sqq.  Theophil.  adv.  Autolyc.  I 3,  5. 

* Iren.  ctr.  haer.  III.  22,  V.  20.  Tcrtull.  de  anima,  c.  40. 

1 Iren.  ctr.  haer.  IV.  37,  V.  6,  Justin,  apol.  II.,  c.  7. 
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of  Simon  Magus,  of  the  Ebionites  and  Anti-Trinitarians, 
and  in  her  answers  to  those  Pagans  who  charged  her  mem- 
bers with  inconsistency,  and  accused  them  of  being  Polythe- 
ists because  they  adored  Christ  as  God.  She  asserted  this 
truth  still  more  emphatically,  by  declaring  that  Christ  suf- 
fered as  a victim  that  He  might  reconcile  man  with  God; 
that  through  His  merits,  and  them  alone,  the  faithful  Chris- 
tian obtains  remission  of  his  sins;1  that  He  is  the  principle  of 
aU  virtue  and  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life , and  that  only  through 
Him  is  man  really  united  with  God. 

These  doctrinal  teachings  necessarily  imply  a belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  affirm  that  He  is  truly  God , a doctrine 
which  has  been  held  and  explicitly  taught  at  all  times  and  in 
circumstances  the  most  diverse.2 

Difficulties  increased  in  number  and  gravity,  and  the  con- 
test between  truth  and  error  grew  more  earnest  and  exciting 
when  the  human  iniud,  ever  restless  and  active,  began  to  in- 
quire into  the  relations  between  God  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son,  and  required  of  the  Church  an  exact  and  pointed  statement 
of  the  doctrine.  The  necessity  of  this  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
recollected  that  even  in  writers  of  great  name,  suoh  as  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  and  Methodius,  may  be  found  vague  and  indefinite 
expressions , which,  though  they  give  substantially  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  do  not  express  it  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  precision.  The  expressions  ).6yoz  hoti&troz  and 
zpoifopoLozy  borrowed  from  the  Alexandrians  by  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,3  were  poor  enough  at  best;  but  they  were  very 

lClem.  Rom.  cp.  I.  ad  Corinth.,  c.  12.  Justin.  M.  dial.  c.  Tryph.,  c.  95. 
Iren . ctr.  haer.  V.  I,  V.  17,  n.  1-3,  p.  313  sqq.  Tertull.  de  fuga,  c.  12;  idem , 
adv.  Jod.,  c.  10  and  13;  he  uses  already  the  expression  “ satisfaction  Orig. 
in  Numer.  ho  mil.  XXIV.,  n.  1 (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  3G2),  in  Levit  homil  III.  8 
(T.  II.,  p.  198). 

tCtem.  Alex,  speaks  of  him  as  the  6 Seloc  Aoyoc,  & <jxivep6raToc  bvru * Se df,  6 ry 
fcaziry  tüv  bXuv  ei-ieu&eic. — The  divine  Word,  God  in  truth  most  evident,  the 
one  made  equal  to  the  Lord  of  all  things.  Cohort.,  c.  10,  T.  I.,  p.  86.  Very 
important  is  this  sentence  of  Iren,  contr.  haer.  III.  19 : Ipse  proprie  praeter 
omnes,  qui  fuerunt  tunc,  homines  Deus  et  Dominus  et  Rex  aeternus  et  TJnigcn- 
itus  et  Verbum  incarnatum  praedicatur,  etc.,  p.  212. 

%Th(ophil.  adv.  Autolye.  II.  10,  22. 
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far  from  adequately  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
Christ,  viz.,  that  He  is  truly  God , one  with  the  Father , yetper- 
sonally  distinct  from  Him,  the  Substantial  Manifestation  of  the 
Father,  and  also  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

The  Alexandrian  formula  was  very  justly  objected  to.1 *  The 
Word,  it  was  argued,  is  not  a word  that  is  spoken,  and  then 
dies  away  (,t po<popexoz),  nor  a passing  thought  of  the  mind, 
which  exists  only  to  be  succeeded  by  another,  but  something 
substantial.  Neither  is  the  departure  of  the  Word  from  the 
Father  a lessening  of  His  Substance,  or  a separation  from 
Him. 

The  term  Xoyo^  therefore,  and  others  used  by  St.  John 
were  more  strictly  adhered  to,  as  best  expressing  the  relation! 
between  Father  and  Son.  The  Sou  was  called  the  manifesto 
tion  of  the  Father,  and  the  Father  was  said  to  contemplate 
Himself  in  His  Son/ 

The  Son,  said  Athenagoras , employing  an  expression  fai 
from  felicitous,  iä  the  loyoz  too  xarpbz  iv  iSiaxat  Ivtpyeia ; tha 
is,  the  Son  is  the  Word  of  the  Father  in  thought  and  in  ver 
deed.3 

The  expression  used  by  Tertullian  was  apposite  and  striking 
“ The  Father,”  said  he,  “ and  the  Son  are  only  one  Divine  Sul 
stance , but  two  distinct  Persons.” 4 

The  heresy  of  Beryllus  gave  rise  in  the  Greek  Church  t 
frequent  and  protracted  discussions  relative  to  the  true  mean 
ing  of  the  terms  obaia  and  bnooraatz,  which,  signifying  hot 
substance  and  person , rendered  the  formula  obnoxious  to 
double  sense — one  of  which  was,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  o 
the  same  Substance  (pea?  oboias),  and  the  other,  The  Father  an 
the  Son  are  the  same  Person .5  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  wa 
proposed  to  substitute  the  following  formula:  hipau;  obaia ; *< 
hipoo  bnoxtiphoo.  But  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  used  the  wor 
bpoobotoz  in  defending  his  own  errors,  put  a wrong  int&pr 

lIren.  contr.  haer.  II.  28.  Klee,  History  of  Dogmas,  VoL  I.,  p.  186. 

*Iren.  contr.  haer.  IV.  6,  n.  6. 

9Athenagor . legat.  pro  Christian.,  c.  10.  Kuhn,  Dogma,  VoL  II.,  p.  160. 

iTertull.  adv.  Prax.,  c.  3,  4,  8,  16. 

5Cf.  Petavius,  de  Trinit.  IV.  5,  de  vocabulo  rov  duoovoiov,  etc.  (theolog.  dogn 
T.  II.,  p.  179. 
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tation  upon  these  words,  and,  in  consequence,  they  seem  to  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  269.1 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  word  bpooootoz  was  frequently 
used  by  all  parties,  and  was  finally  sanctioned  as  expressing 
the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived may  be  gathered  from  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who 
used  it  in  his  discussion  with  the  heretic  Sabellius,  and  from 
Dionysius  of  Rome , who  gave  this  explanation  of  the  sense  in 
which  it  should  be  understood : 

“ The  wonderful  and  holy  unity  (of  God)  can  not , therefore,  be 
divided  into  three  Divinities;  nor  can  the  dignity  and  all-surpass- 
ing greatness  of  the  Lord  be  lowered  by  applying  to  Him  the  appel- 
lation proper  to  creatures ; but  we  must  believe  in  God  the  Almighty 
Father,  and  in  Christ  Jesus  His  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost , and. 
that  the  Logos  is  one  with  the  God  of  the  universe” 

But  if  the  Church  took  special  pains  to  guard  and  defend 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  she  was  not  less  jealous  of  His  human- 
ity. She  declared,  in  answer  to  every  form  of  Docetism,  that 
lie  possessed  a human  body  and  a rational  soul,  a perfect  human 
nature,  without  which  He  could  not  have  been  set  up  as  a pat- 
tern for  men.*  Attacks  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ  called 
also  for  detailed  and  exhaustive  explanations  of  His  human 
nature.  By  way  of  instance,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
answer  given  to  Celsus,  in  which  the  human  affections  are 
particularly  dwelt  upon.  Not  only  is  Christ  God,  it  was  said, 
but  He  is  man  also,  with  a human  soul  capable  of  human 
affections.  But  in  all  these  expositions,  special  care  was 

1 A letter  of  the  Semi-Arians,  written  about  358,  contains  the  first  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  Council  of  Antioch  (269)  rejected  the  term  bgoovaioq.  Hilarius 
de  synod.,  c.  86,  and  Aihanas.  de  synod.  Arimin.  et  Seleuc.,  c.  43,  do  not  call 
the  fact  in  question.  However,  the  silence  of  other  contemporaries,  even  of 
Eusebius,  an  opponent  of  Snoovoios,  has  caused  great  surprise.  Cf.  Prudenlins 
Maranus  diss.  sur  les  Semi-Ariehs  ( Voigtii  bibl.  hist,  haeresiologicae,  T.  II., 
p.  159).  Ftuerlini  diss.  Dei  filium  patri  esse  ogoovaiov , antiqui  eccl.  doctores 
in  ConciL  Antioch,  ntrum  negarint.,  Goett  1755,  4to.  Liberat.  Fassonius , de 
voce  “ homou8io8,M  etc.,  Rom.  1755.  Dollinger , Compend.  of  C.  H.,  p.  269  sqq. 
tTiib.  Quarterly,  I860,  p.  3-23.)  Nottebaum , de  personae  vel  hypostasis  apud 
i'atres  theologosque  notione  et  usu,  Soest.  1853.  . 

* Ignat,  ep.  ad  Smyrn.,  c.  1,  2.  Iren,  contr.  haer.  III.  19,  n.  3.  Origen,  in 
Joann.  Tom.  I.,  n.  30  (opp.  T.  IV.,  p.  32).  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  1.  III.,  n.  28 
(T.  L,  p.  346). 
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always  taken  to  draw  a sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
His  human  and  His  Divine  natures,  and  to  point  out  that 
they  were  both  hypostatieaUy  united  in  Him.1 

Dionysius  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  following  the 
example  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen , rose  against 
the  teaching  of  Cerintkus , who  maintained  that  Christ  would 
shortly  return  to  earth,  and  establish  a millennium . This  doc- 
trine had  been  cautiously  insinuated  by  Nepos , an  Egyptian 
bishop,  and  had  attracted  many  by  its  speciousness,  particu- 
larly in  the  province  of  Arsinoe.  Its  progress  was,  however, 
checked  by  Dionysius,  who  also  brought  back  Korakiony  the 
leader  of  the  sect,  to  the  orthodox  belief.  Still  later  on ,2>oc- 
tantius  made  an  effort  in  favor  of  Chiliasm,  perhaps  with  the 
purpose  of  comforting  those  Christians  who  suffered  severely 
during  the  rigorous  persecution  of  Diocletian ; but  his  labors 
met  with  little  encouragement,  and  were  far  from  being 
crowned  with  success. 

When,  shortly  after,  the  auspicious  reign  of  Constantine 
encouraged  the  Christians  to  look  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  earthly  peace  and  prosperity,  they  abandoned  all  thought 
of  a future  millennium 

§ 79.  Doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Divine 

Trinity 

Petavius,  de  Trinit,  lib.  I.,  c.  1-6  (tbeol  dogmata,  T.  II.,  p.  1-35).  MfhUr , 
Athanas.  the  Great,  etc.  Kvhn , Cath.  Dogma,  Vol.  II.,  p.  286  sq.  Kahni*. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Halle,  1847. 

If  the  Fathers  and  Apostolical  writers  of  this  period  were 
careful  to  insist  on  the  unity  of  God,  and  were  precise  in  their 
language  with  regard  to  it,  they  were  not  less  so  in  putting 
forward  and  establishing  the  triple  Personality  of  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Although 
the  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  yet  been  earnestly 
discussed,  the  writings  of  the  period  contain  many  passages 

1 Orig.  contr.  Cels.  III.,  n.  41,  VI.  47.  Afv  ry  lavr£n>  <pi<cru  rvy^duovra,  elf  b 
aX/Jjtoig  uvai  AtAuyLo/xt-va  nai  bvra. — They  were  two  in  their  nature,  acting  and 
existing  one  in  the  other.  (T.  I.,  p.  669.) 
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in  which  pointed  and  emphatic  allusions  are  made  to  the 
divine  prerogatives  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and 
to  the  divine  honor  which  is  His  due.  The  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  the  form  prescribed  by  Christ  to  be  used  in  con- 
ferring baptism — in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
existing  belief  in  the  three  Divine  Persons  of  the  Trinity.1 * 

Others,  however,  arc  not  wanting.  Ignatius  Martyr  com- 
pared the  different  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  to  the  different 
persons  of  the  Trinity.*  Justin  Martyr  made  the  recognition 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  three  Divine  Persons  a test  of  ortho- 
doxy, by  which  Christians  might  be  distinguished  from  Pa- 
gans.3 Athenagoras , in  repelling  the  accusation  of  Atheism 
brought  against  Christians,  declared  that  they  adored  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  powerful  be- 
cause they  are  one  (r rp  Iv  zfj  ivtbou  diua/juu),  and  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  order  of  their  existence  (rijy  iv  rg  rA£et 
dtatpeaw).4  Theophilus  of  Antioch  thought  the  first  three  days 
of  the  creation  typical  of  the  Divine  Trinity  (7)Wc),  a term 
whi  ,h  be  introduced  among  the  Greeks,5 *  and  among  the  Lat- 
ins, Tertullian  was  the  first,  as  it  appears,  to  employ  the  term 
Trinitasf 

The  Apostolical  Symbol  is  more  definite  and  pointed  than 
any  of  the  others  in  giving  full  expression  to  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  form  precisely  being  used  for  each 
of  the  three  Persons.  “I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,”  “I  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  . . and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only 

Son,”  being  the  words  of  the  text — a clear  proof  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  truly  God  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  God.  Clement  of  Alexandria7  exhorts  the 
faithful  to  give  praise  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 

1 Justin.  M.  apol.  I.,  c.  79.  Text.  adv.  Prax.,  c.  26. 

* Ignat  ep.  ad  Magn.,  c.  13. 

* Justin  apol.  I.,  c.  6,  13,  61,  et  63. 

*Atkenag.  leg.  pro  Ch.’stian.,  c.  10;  conf.  e.  12. 

hTheophil.  adv.  Autolyc.  1.  15. 

f TertulL  adv.  Prax.,  c.  4;  conf.  c.  12. 

1 Clem.  Alex . paed.  III.  12,  p.  311  (ed.  Potter , Venet.  1757). 

VOL.  I — 24 
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Holy  Ghost,  as  one  God.  Finally,  Origen1  speaks  of  the  all- 
ruling and  adorable  Trinity  {rptaz). 

Some  writers  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  by  strictly  speculative  and  ontological  arguments,  but 
the  greater  number  treated  it  simply  in  its  practical  bearing 
[vide  § 61).  “You  ask  me/’  writes  Hippolytus ,*  “ how  the  Sou 
of  God  was  begotten?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  down  for  your  salvation  ? Must  you  also  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  He  was  begotten  as  God?” 

Note. — Other  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  come  more  properlj 
under  the  history  of  her  Organization,  Wunmip,  and  Discipline. 

§ 80.  Principles  of  Theological  Science . 

Möhler , Unity,  etc.,  p.  129-1G1.  The  same , Patrology,  Yol.  I.,  p.  464-470. 
fJTtiAn,  Principle  and  Method  of  Speculative  Theology  (Tübg.  Quart.,  year 
1841,  p.  1-33).  Kling , Influence  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  on  the  Rise  of 
Christian  Theology  (Studies  and  Criticisms,  1841,  p.  857  sq.) 

The  origin  of  nearly  every  heresy  we  have  thus  far  had 
occasion  to  mention,  may  be  traced  to  the  instinctive  efforts 
made  by  the  reflective  faculties  of  the  human  mind  to  clearly 
comprehend  the  teachings  of  the  Church;  for  the  desire  of 
knowledge  being  an  imprescriptible  law  of  human  reason,  is 
felt  as  keenly  by  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  by 
others. 

Christians,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  received  their 
teachings  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a simple  and  strong  faith, 
and  never  thought  of  scientifically  accounting  to  themselves 
for  their  belief;  but  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  it 
was  manifest  that  there  existed  a very  decided  inclination  to 
throw  into  scientific  form  doctrines  which,  up  to  this  time, 
had  been  regarded  as  historical  facts,  and  to  give  to  this  em- 
pirical knowledge  all  the  dignity  of  a science.  A sad  and  an 
instructive  experience  had  already  demonstrated  that  thi9 
tendency,  when  allowed  to  go  on  unch  >cked  and  without 

xtpiaq  cipxiirf,  in  Matt.  tom.  xv.,  n.  31  (T.  III.,  p.  698).  rptas  vpovcwnrri,  io 
Ps.  cxlvii.  13  (T.  II.,  p.  845).  Conf.  in  Jerem.  hom.  viii.,  n.  1 (T.  III.,  p.  170;. 

2 Hippolyt,  adv.  No£t.,  nr.  IG  ( Migne , ser.  gr.  T.  10,  p.  825). 
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guide,  would  inevitably  lead  to  many  and  gross  errors.  The 
Catholic  Church,  on  this  account,  was  solicitous  to  establish 
science  on  a firm  basis.  Following  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor.  xii.  8),  she  held,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics, 
that  a scientific  training  is  the  privilege  of  but  a few,1  for  even 
in  the  college  of  Apostles  it  was  possessed  by  only  Peter  and 
James , and  John  and  Paul.  She,  therefore,  denied  the  assump- 
tion of  those  who  pretended  that  the  supposed  defects  in  the 
doctrine  handed  down  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  should  be 
supplied  by  science,  the  only  reliable  basis  of  which  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

Neither  the  most  learned  nor  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
Church’s  members  can  either  take  from  or  add  to  her  doc- 
trine, which  is  unchangeably  one  and  the  same  for  all.* 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  science  gives  a 
greater  degree  of  certitude  than  faith.  Moreover,  the  majority 
of  men,  as  Origen  remarks,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  capac- 
ity to  investigate  for  themselves ; and  were  this  necessary,  the 
greater  part  of  the  human  race  would  be  deprived  of  God’s 
most  gracious  blessings. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  cultivated  from  the  unlettered 
Christian  is  not  the  body  of  the  knowledge  itself  possessed  by 
each,  but  the  way  in  which  each  apprehends  that  knowledge. 
What  the  simple  Christian  accepts  as  a fact  and  without  ques- 
tion, the  man  of  trained  mind  receives  after  he  has  viewed  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  become  convinced  that  it  is  necessarily 
*rue? 

Clement  of  Alexandria  showed  that  one  common  faith  is 
the  basis  of  all  true  knowledge,  and  very  pertinently  remarked 

lOrig.  de  princip.  praef.,  n.  3 (T.  I.,  p.  47).  Conf.  above,  p.  183,  note  1. 

’ Iren,  contr.  haer.  I.  3,  n.  6;  I.  10.  n.  2. 

’Thus  Clem,  of  Alex.,  in  an  important  passage,  marks  the  distinction  between 
aith  and  the  so-called  Gnosis  quite  in  the  same  spirit:  'II  ph  ovv  Triang  ovvropos 
^ «c  brog  ei-ävt  rüv  Knrerreiyövrw  yvCteig  (faith  is  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
ihe  essential  doctrines),  7 yv&ug  dl  ai r66ei£tg  töjv  6ia  Tiicreug  irapcdfjpuh'ov  ioxvpa 
«I  Sejctog  (but  the  Gnosis  is  a convincing  and  incontrovertible  demonstration 
of  what  has  been  received  by  faith),  6ia  rrjg  nvpiaKTjg  SidaottaXiag  l-oiKoöopovptvr) 

~urru,  rig  TÖ  aprräxTurov  nal  per'  tTziaTJ/firjg  nai  Knra’Xjpzrbv  n apanlpzovoa,  and 
becomes  reliable,  intelligible,  and  comprehensible,  through  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  iUelf  the  very  ground  of  faith.  Strom.  VII.,  p.  8G5. 
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that  if  the  Divinity  of  Christ  were  once  conceded , it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  make  a scientific  demonstration  a condition  before 
accepting  the  Christian  religion.  “It  is  enough,”  says  be, 

“ that  God.  has  deigned  to  lay  open  to  us  those  hidden  secrets, 
lie  who  knows  the  Word,  knows  also  the  Truth,  for  the  Word 
is  the  Truth,  and  can  not  deceive ; but  whosoever  does  not 
believe  the  Word,  neither  does  he  believe  God.”1 2 3 

It  is  not,  however,  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  theology 
to  ground  itself  on  faith — quite  the  contrary ; for  every  sort 
of  knowledge  finally  converges  to,  and  centers  in,  faith.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  every  question  that  comes  within  the  scope 
of  science,  is  capable  of  being  fully  demonstrated,  and  that 
every  particular  of  its  detail  may  be  firmly  grasped  and  clearly 
understood ; for  every  such  question  starts  by  assuming  prin- 
ciples and  axioms  which,  of  their  very  nature,  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  being  demonstrated.  Hence,  even  the  Greek 
philosophers  admitted,  some  in  one  form  and  some  in  another, 
that  faith  is  necessarily  the  groundwork  of  all  science.  Aris- 
totle teaches  this  most  positively ,*  verifying  the  general  „Tuth 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet : “ Nisi  credideritis  non 
intelligetis.”  * 

Conscious  that  all  true  science  begins  and  ends  with  faith, 
the  great  theologians  of  the  Church  assumed  this  as  an  ax- 
iomatic truth,  and  laying  down  the  rule  that/ai7A  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  should  be  the  basis  and  guide  of  all  their 
scientific  investigations ,4  they  established  the  truths  of  faith  by 
grounding  themselves  on  faith.  In  their  eyes,  faith  and  sci- 
ence were  inseparable  companions,5  science  presupposing  faith, 

1 Strom.  II.,  21,  pp.  433  and  441.  Ibid.  II.  4,  p.  434. 

2 Strom.  II.  4,  p.  435 : et  6e  nq  ’kkyoi  rijv  em<rHipi]v  a^odeixrixryv  elvai  perä  Ä3)-ot 
qkovjqtu  bn  Kal  ai  äpxcti  avaTrööeucroi * obre  yäp  rkxyy  obre  pijv  fpovqoei  yvtxrrni . — If 
any  one  say  that  only  such  tenets  as  are  capable  of  demonstration  are  to  be 
accepted  as  reasonable,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  principles,  too,  can  not  be 
demonstrated,  since  they  can  neither  be  seized  by  art  nor  by  any  effort  of 
thought  Conf  AristotcL  metaphys.  III.  4:  bXu^  p%v  yap  dirdvruv  äöuvaroi 
äxöö etfjiv  elvai . — He  says  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  demonstrate  everything. 

3 Isaias  vii.  9. 

4 For  these  symbols  of  faith,  see  Iren . contr.  haeres.  I.  10,  n.  1 ; Orig.  da 
princip.  praef. , n.  4 (T.  I.,  p.  47). 

4 Clem.  Alex. : "H öl,  obre  i)  yvcxng  &vev  morcus,  obS'  1}  mang  dvr v yvuattj^. — 
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aud  faith  informing  science.  St.  Paul1  himself  has  declared 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Church  (0Toi%ua  dzr’  raw  loy'uov  rou  dsoi>)  is  the  basis 

(ßeftihoi)  of  a more  profound  knowledge  of  Christian  doc- 
trine.* 

Ecclesiastical  science  thus  constituted,  and  grounded  upon 
faith,  necessarily  exercised  a salutary  and  purifying  influence 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  particularly  when  there 
was  a question  of  opinions  which  were  either  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  or  out  and  out  heretical.  It  also  exercised  a bene- 
ficial influence  outside  the  Church  when  it  came  into  contact 
with  the  pride  and  egotism  of  Pagan  science.3  Hence  it  is 
that  men  of  the  greatest  intellect  and  learning  have  hailed 
the  Church  as  the  very  rampart  of  divin e faith,  as  the  immu- 
table form  of  truth,  which,  while  elevating  her  followers,  shields 
them  against  all  error,  and,  in  giving  them  the  truth,  gives 
them  also  the  unspeakable  joys  and  divine  consolations  which 
they  alone  can  enjoy  who  possess  it.4 

§ 81.  The  Various  Forms  of  Ecclesiastical  Science. 

MShlePs  Patrology,  Vol.  I.  Alzog , Outlines  of  Patrology,  2d  ed.,  p.  110-184 

There  existed  a wide  distinction  between  the  two  methods  of 
treating  theology,  followed  respectively  by  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  schools  of  the  former  preferred  the  speculative 
and  theoretical  branch  of  theological  science,  and  labored  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with,  and  strengthenitby,theteachings 

Truly,  there  is  neither  science  without  faith,  nor  faith  without  science.  Strom. 
Vol.  1,  p.  643.  Orig.  ep.  ad  Gregor.  Thaumat  (Orig.  opp.  T.  I.,  p.  30.)  The 
same  in  Thtophil.  ad  Autolyc.  I.  8. 

1 Heb.  v.  12,  and  vi.  2,  3. 

* We  should  not  omit  to  mention  here  that  Clement , in  his  discourses  on  faith, 

considers  it  alternately  in  a subjective  and  in  an  objective  sense;  subjectively, 
indeed,  as  the  willing  acceptance  of  things  revealed,  or  the  yielding  of  a free 
and  firm  assent  to  them ; and  objectively,  as  the  body  of  doctrine  taught  by 
the  Church.  (Conf.  Strom.  II.  6,  p.  444 : pev  xlong  vTröXrpptc  Ikovoio c real  irpoXrtfic 

ivyvufwvoc  7rpoKaratyi{>euc.)  Conf.  Bonn.  Periodical  of  Philosophy  and  Cath. 
Theolog  on  yvüoic  and  w/urif,  and  their  mutual  relations,  as  explained  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alex.,  year  1844,  Nos.  2 and  3. 

• I Pet  iii.  15. 

4 Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  2,  p.  327 ; I.  20,  p.  377 ; II.  2,  p.  433:  e?tv  a/ier6irroro9 
jrwu  ?Ayov. — The  Word  produces  an  imperturbable  peace  of  mind. 
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of  philosophy;  while  those  of  the  latter  seemed  more  inclined 
to  develop  the  science  in  its  practical  bearing,  and  to  bring 
out  the  legitimate  consequences  of  traditional  Christianity. 
The  former  tendency  was  especially  prominent  at  Alexandria. 

CATECHETICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ALEXANDRIA— CLEMENT  AND 

ORIGEN.1 * * * * * 7 

The  condition  of  the  Church,  when  brought  into  intimate 
relations  with  Paganism,  required  that  those  who  were  at  once 
theologians  and  skillful  philosophers,  should  assume  some 
definite  position  with  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  day, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  Platonism.  It  was  expected 
that  they,  possessing  the  scientific  culture  of  Greece,  would 
employ  it  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  thus  become  me- 
diators between  her  and  the  educated  Pagan  world;  and  that 
they  would  demonstrate  that  Christianity  could  engage  the 
highest  capacities,  call  forth  the  best  exertions  of  the  most 
trained  intellects,  meet  every  requirement  of  the  reason,  and 
supply  every  want  of  the  heart  of  man. 

This  design  was  favored  by  the  “ Catechetical  School  ” estab- 
lished at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centuir. 
It  was  modeled  after  the  philosophical  schools  of  Greece,  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop. 

Alexandria  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  educated  worid, 
and  being,  as  it  were,  the  great  university  of  the  age,  seemed 
admirably  fitted  for  the  establishment  of  a Christiau  seat  of 
learning.  And  in  matter  of  fact  it  had  been,  ever  since  PhiU 
attempted  to  harmonize  Plato  and  Moses,  the  great  battle- 
ground, on  which  conflicting  schools  of  thought  met  and 
* asserted  the  claims  of  their  respective  systems. 

Pantaenus , who  was  converted  from  Stoicism*  by  one  of  the 

lEuseb.  h.  e.  V.  10.  Guericke , de  schola,  quae  Alexandriae  floruit,  cate* 

chetica,  Hal.  1824  sq.,  2 P.  Hasselbach,  de  schola,  quae  Alex.  flor.  c*techet, 
Stett.  1826,  1 P.  Jul.  Simon , histoire  de  l’deole  d’Alexandrie,  Par.  1845 

Yacherot , hist,  critique  de  l’^cole  d’Alex.,  Paris,  1846-1851,  3 vols.,  whoa 

Gratry  criticises  rather  severely.  Ritter , History  of  Christian  Philosophy, 

Pt.  I.,  p.  419-564.  Böhringcry  The  History  of  the  Church  in  Biographies,  VoL 

I.,  Pt.  1,  p.  79  sq. 

7Hieronym.  catal.,  c.  36.  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  10.  Photius , cod.  180.  C&m 
Alex,  ström.  I.  1,  p.  322  sq. 
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disciples  of  the  Apostles,  was  the  first  head  of  this  school 
(about  a.  d.  180).  lie  gave  abundant  proof  of  the  depth  and 
extent  of  his  learning,  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  talent 
and  capacity  as  a lecturer,  in  his  expositions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, by  which  he  converted  to  the  truth  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  disciples,  who,  as  his  immediate  successor,  rendered  the 
school  so  justly  celebrated — Titus  Flavius  Clement . 

This  celebrated  man,  probably  born  at  Athens,  of  Pagan 
parents,  and  undoubtedly  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  Pa- 
ganism, had  not  the  happiness  of  knowiug  the  truth  till  after 
he  had  arrived  at  a mature  age.  He  made  extensive  travels 
through  Greece,  Italy,  Palestine,  and  the  East,  and  in  this 
way  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  great  masters  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  acquiring  accurate  and  varied  information 
on  every  branch  of  Pagan  literature.  But  his  thirst  for 
knowledge,  too  great  to  be  content  with  the  teachings  of 
man,  was  at  length  satiated,  when,  sitting  among  the  audi- 
tors of  Pantaenus,  he  drank  in  the  wisdom  of  Christ. 

Clement,  having  been  appointed  the  successor  (191-202)  of 
Pantaenus  by  Bishop  Demetrius , acquired  a great  reputation 
as  a lecturer,  and  had  among  his  auditors  a number  of  Pa- 
gans, many  of  whom  were  converted  to  the  true  faith.  These 
were  generally  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  who,  admir- 
ing the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  charmed  by  the  graces  of  his  style,  were  subdued  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  yielded  to  the  strength  of  his 
philosophical  reasoning,  which,  illumined  by  the  light  of 
Christian  faith,  and  becoming  more  aggressive  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  power,  was  now  absolutely  irresistible.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  gifts,  he  possessed  a rare  talent  for  teaching, 
and  skillfully  accommodated  his  words  to  the  individual  wants 
and  temperaments  of  the  vast  numbers  who  flocked  to  hear 
his  lectures.  Each  brought  away  something  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular frame  of  mind,  and  was  thus  led  on  from  the  most 
elementary  teachings  to  the  most  profound  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.1 

1 Concerning  the  controverted  question,  whether  Alexandria  or  Athens  wai 
•iib  birthplace,  consult  Epiphan.  haer  XXXII.  6.  Conf.  Euseb.  praepar. 
evangel.  II.  3,  VI.  1,  3, 11,  14.  Hieronym . catal.,  c.  38.  See  Tillemont,  T.  III., 
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The  persecution  of  Septimius  Severus  interrupted  his  sphere 
of  usefulness  at  Alexandria  (202).  Following  the  counsel  of 
our  Lord,1  he  fled  to  Flaviad,  in  Cappadocia,  of  which  Alex- 
ander, one  of  his  former  disciples,  was  bishop,  and  still  later 
on,  when  his  friend  was  set  over  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  he 
accompanied  him  to  that  city.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
a.  d.  217,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  again  returned 
to  Alexandria. 

Clement,  in  his  lectures,  adhered  closely  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  Philosophy,  and  seemed  specially  favora- 
ble to  Platonism,  a plan  quite  the  contrary  of  that  pursued  by 
Tatian;  Hermias,  and  other  Christian  writers,  whose  decided 
hostility  to  the  science  and  culture  of  Greece  contributed  little 
to  either  the  external  growth  or  internal  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  analogy  between  human  nature  and  the  Divine 
Word — the  universal,  absolute,  and  Divine  reason — ( oupK&lkia, 
a-ipfia  toij  loyou  or  loyu-  arte  parade),  had  already  been  admit- 
ted, and  in  part  drawn  out,  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras , 
who  thus  virtually  acknowledged  that  Pagan  philosophers 
had  a partial  acquaintance  with  religious  and  moral  truths.1 
Clement , following  in  the  wake  of  Justin,  asserted  that  phi- 
losophy was  to  the  Greeks  what  the  Law  had  been  to  the  Jews, 
that  it  was  the  aim  and  purpose  of  both  to  lead  the  nations  respect- 
ively under  their  influence  to  Jesus  Christ , and  that  both  were 
but  fragments  of  the  one  great  body  of  truth  in  the  deposit 

p.  181-196.  Clementis  opera  : Myog  nporpenrucdg  npbg  'EXkryvag,  Apology  for 
the  Pagans;  naufayuydg,  morals  of  Christians;  <rrp6paTa1  philosophical  demon- 
stration of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  libb.  VIII. ; rig  6 au^dpevog  nfovetog,  or  practi- 
cal exposition  of  the  Scriptures ; ed.  Sylburg , Heidelbg,  1592,  c.  not.  Hcinsii , 
Lugd.  Batav.  1616,  and  oft.;  ed.  Potter , Oxon.  1715,  2 T.  f.  Pirated  impres- 
sions from  these,  Venet  1755,  Wirceb.  1788,  etc.,  3 T.  in  Mignt  ser.  gr.  T.  8,  9 
Conf.  IWemont , T.  111.  Ceillier,  T.  II.  + Reinkens,  de  Clemente  presbytero 
Alexandrino,  homine,  scriptore,  philosopho,  theologo,  Vrastisl.  1851.  Cognac, 
Cldment  d’Alexandrie,  sa  doctrine  et  sa  poldmique,  Paris,  1859.  *MShkr,  Pe- 
trology, Vol.  I.,  p.  430-486. 

1 Matt.  x.  23. 

* Justin,  apol.  II.  8.  Conf.  also  Apol.  II.  13.  0 vk  dXkdrpid  ktm  rd  HAdri** 
Cuddy  para  tov  Xpicrrov t aAA’  ouk  tori  ndvrrj  bpoia,  cxrnep  ovdi  rä  rüv  äXXuvf  Ztlmküv  n 
Kal  notrjrvv  Kai  ovyypaQluv.  znaoTog  ydp  Tig  and  pipovg  tov  opcpparikov  Seiov  Xoyov 
rd  ovyyevcg  dpttv  tca/ög  i(pSty^aro. — "Ooa  ovv  napd  neun  KaXüg  elpryratt  ijpvv  rüv  w 
OTjavüv  ioTL,  Apol.  I.  46.  "0*  perä  Xöyov  ßiCtoavreg  ^/Mrrriavoi  kqv  h£toi  hto- 
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of  the  Church.1  He  also  defended  philosophy  as  a valuable 
instrument  of  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  sharpen  the  intellect,  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers, 
and  thus  fit  the  man  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error.1 
Fearful,  however,  that  he  might  appear  to  sanction  the  ex- 
travagant pretensions  of  some  philosophers,  he  laid  down  the 
general  and  comprehensive  principle,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that  the  guide  and  rule  of  eveiy  Christian  scholar , in 
pursuing  his  studies  and  investigations,  shoidd  be  the  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church . He  alone,  said  he,  is  truly  wise,  who, 
growing  gray  in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  careful,  while 
passing  through  the  sinuous  ways  of  science,  to  keep  in  view 
the  guiding  line  of  Apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  doctrine;  who  con- 
forms his  life  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  bases 
his  demonstrations  upon  the  words  of  Him  who  is  the  Master 
of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets.  While  thus  adhering  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  found  that  true  knowledge 
consists  in  the  harmony  of  faith  and  science  (intavrjfiowxy 
xicTtz). 

His  three  works,  entitled  “ An  Exhortation  to  the  Gentiles,” 
“ The  Pedagogue”  and  “ Stromata,”  while  possessing  the  merit 
of  methodical  arrangement,  formed  a complete  body  of  moral 
and  scientific  instruction,  admirably  adapted  both  to  the  work 
of  converting  Pagans  and  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  newly 
made  converts  and  Christian  Gnostics.  These  works  contain 
ample  evidence  of  the  deep  and  extensive  learning  of  Clem- 


fMurihjeav,  otov  & fihr  ZunpaTiK  teat  *H pänfeiroc  icat  bfiotot  avrolc. — The  doc- 

trines of  Plato,  though  not  at  variance  with  those  of  Christ,  are,  like  those  ol 
other  teachers,  snch  as  the  Stoics,  poets,  and  historians,  not  altogether  similar. 
These  recognized  the  truths  of  the  Word  only  partially,  and,  as  it  were,  as  sem- 
inal principles,  and  each  spoke  according  to  his  light.  Whatever  was  well  said 
by  any  of  .them,  is  the  property  of  us  Christians.  Those  who  lived  according 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Word,  were  Christians,  although  they  were  even  called 
Godless.  Such  were  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  among  the  Greeks,  and  others 
like  them. 

,Con£  Rom.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  14. 

tClem.  Alex,  ström.  I.  20,  p.  375-377,  and  I.  6,  p.  366:  *A tää  KaOaxep  ml  Avtv 

yt  tapfidruv  nurruv  tlvm  övvardv  Qa/inr  ovruc  owtlvai  rd  iv  ry  -iorti  'ktybfuva  oi\\ 
o/di'Tc  fir/  fiaSovra,  bfiokuyov/u-v, — Siuce  we  say  that  faith  is  possible  without  writ- 
ten documeuts,  we  thereby  imply  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  its  teachings 
without  having  learned  them. 
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ent,  and  also  show  that  he  sometimes  forsook  the  rigorous 
method  of  the  philosopher  to  indulge  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Stromata,  hi9  princi- 
pal work,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  philosophy  and 
theology  is  not  sufficiently  distinct.  “These  books  (the  Stro- 
mata),says  he,  “contain  truth  mingled  with  the  doctrines 
of  philosophy,  or  concealed  and  inclosed  within  them,  as  the 
seed  and  the  fruit  are  inclosed  within  the  rind.” 

His  allegorical  interpretations,  though  always  ingenious 
and  pleasing,  are  frequently  not  apposite;  and  in  judging  of 
them,  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy, 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  conciliate  as  far  as  possible, 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  He  not  unfrequently  brings 
together  a great  number  of  Scripture  texts,  which  are  very 
little  to  the  point. 

Origen 1 * * * * * * * was  a man  much  more  remarkable  than  Clement, 
and  possessed  an  influence  much  more  extensive.  Born  at 
Alexandria,  a.  d.  185,  he  seemed,  from  his  tenderest  age,  to 
be  gifted  with  a wisdom  beyond  his  years,  and  entertained  a 
wish  to  share  with  his  father  Leonides  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom. Disappointed  in  this,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  who  was 
in  prison,  exhorting  him  to  “be  of  good  heart,  and  not  to 
allow  the  affection  he  bore  his  relatives  to  weaken  his  pur- 
pose.” 

He  was  piously  brought  up,  and  had  for  his  masters  in  the- 
ology Pantaenus  and  Clement.  The  lectures  of  the  Neo- 
Platonist,  Ammonius  Saccas , on  philosophy,  which  he  attended 
in  company  with  Plotinus  and  Longinus , exercised  unfortu- 
nately a too  decided  influence  upon  his  subsequent  life  and 
opinions.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  (a.  d.  203),  he  was 

1 Euseb . h.  e.  VI.  2,  3,  4, 8, 15, 18, 19.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illusir.,  c.  54.  Pkoiius , 

cod.  180.  Orig.  opp.  oran.  quae  supers,  de  la  Hue,  Par.  1733,  sq..  4 T.  £ ed, 

Lommatzsch,  Berol.  1832  sq.  Hueiius , Origenianor.,  libb.  III.,  before  his  ed. 

of  the  Comment,  of  Orig.,  Par.  1679,  and  opp.  ed.  de  la  Hue,  T.  IV.,  in  Ap- 

pendix, p.  79-323,  in  Migne  Gr.  Fath.,  T.  XI-XVII.  Conf.  Tillemont , T.  DI., 
p.  494-595.  Ceillier.  T.  II.,  p.  584  sq.  Thomasius , Origen,  a Contribution  to 

the  History  of  Dogmas  in  the  Third  Century,  Niiremb.  1837.  Bedepenning 

Origen,  a Sketch  of  his  Life  and  his  Doctrine,  Bonn,  1841  sq.,  2 vols.  9 MS  hier, 

Patrolog.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  485-57G.  lleftle , Origen,  in  the  Freiburg  EccL  Cy  eloped., 

Yol.  VII.,  p.  825-844. 
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appointed  the  successor  to  Clement  as  the  head  of  the  Cate- 
chetical School  of  Alexandria.  Possessing  a thoroughly  Greek 
culture  and  refinement  of  manners,  and  a mind  puriJed  by 
the  sanctifying  graces  of  Christianity,  he  laid  open  to  his  dis- 
ciples the  hidden  truths  of  Holy  Writ  with  so  much  clearness 
and  ease,  that  “he  appeared,  while  speaking,  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  to  gain  a clear  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  text  through  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Prophecy.”  His  words  possessed  so  great  a charm  for  his 
disciples,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say  of  him:  “His  is 
the  soul  of  David  united  with  that  of  Jonathan.”1  His  elab- 
orate work  on  First  Principles  ( Trepi  dnyfov)  entitled  him  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  who  reduced  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity to  method  and  system?  A thorough  knowledge  of  science 
and  classic  literature  enabled  him  to  give  to  his  lectures  a vital- 
ity and  freshness,  which,  while  attracting  young  Pagans  and 
winuing  their  good-will,  stimulated  the  Christians  to  a study 
of  philosophy.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  hoped  finally  to 
overcome  the  active  and  aggressive  spirit  of  Gnosticism. 
While  many  persons  of  distinction  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  his  efforts,  the  number  of  those  who,  through  his 
writings,  have  gained  an  insight  into  the  profound  mysteriee 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  have  been  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  said  to  be  beyond  computation.  His 
efforts  to  bring  back  heretics  to  the  Church  were  frequently 
rewarded  with  success. 

In  his  desire  to  carry  out  literally  the  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion contained  in  the  Gospel,  and  thus  to  take  Heaven  by 
violence,3  he  went  to  the  extreme  of  mutilating  himself.  This 
fault,  the  note  of  irregularity  incurred  by  afterward  taking 
orders  at  Caesarea  a.  d.  228,  and  the  errors  contained  in  his 
work  on  “ First  Principles ,”  made  him  the  object  of  a deter- 

1 Canf.  the  orat  panegyr.  ad.  Origenem  of  Greg.  Thaumat. 

*m/5<  apxüv,  libb.  IV.,  only  in  some  parts  written  in  Greek  (opp.  T.  I.),  ed. 
Redcpenning , Lps.  1836.  Schnitzer , Origen  on  the  Princ.  of  the  Science  of 
Faith — Attempted  Restoration,  Stuttg.  1835.  Conf.  Bonn  Periodical  for  Pliilos. 
and  Catli.  Theolog.,  No.  16,  p.  205  sq. 

* Matt  xix.  12.  This  mistake  he  corrected  himself  at  a later  date,  when  he 
ruterDreted  2 Cor.  iii.  6,  littera  oceidii,  etc.,  tom.  xv.,  in  Matt.  xix.  12  (opp 
T.  III.) 
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mined  persecution,  and  caused  his  deposition  (a.  d.  231)  from 
his  office  as  head  of  the  Catechetical  School.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  HeraclaSy  Dionysius  the  Great , Pierius,  Theognostus, 
and  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  this  epoch  closes.  To  these, 
Macarius  the  Townsman,  Didymus  the  Blind,  and  Bhodon  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  epoch. 

Origen,  though  in  exile,  was  still  great;  he  met  with  sym- 
pathy wherever  he  went,  and  at  Caesarea  (Stratonis)  began 
again  those  intellectual  pursuits,  in  which  he  found  so  much 
pleasure  and  consolation.  In  the  new  school  which  he  opened 
at  Caesarea,  and  which  for  a time  threatened  to  eclipse  the 
glory  of  the  one  at  Alexandria,  he  soon  sawr  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a numerous  and  constantly  increasing  auditory. 
It  was  here  that  Gregory  Thaumaturgus , afterward  bishop  of 
Neocaesarea,  and  his  brother  Athenodorus  first  became  his 
disciples. 

During  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  Origen  took  refuge 
with  Firmilian , Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia ; but  after 
that  emperor’s  dethronement,  he  again  returned  to  Caesarea, 
in  Palestine,  and  resumed  his  exegetical  labors.  He  now  ap- 
plied himself  with  special  ardor  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and,  although  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  allegorizing 
method  of  interpretation  that  he  declared  the  allegorical  to  be 
the  one  supreme  and  essential  sense,1  he  may  still  be  justly  re- 
garded, so  numerous  are  his  works  on  Holy  Scripture,  as  the 
Father  of  philological  and  grammatical  exegesis.2 

His  influence,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
schools,  or  within  the  domain  of  science;  it  was  also  very 
sensibly  felt  in  the  great  events  of  the  Church. 

When  the  winter  of  old  age  and  the  decline  of  life  had 
come  upon  him,  his  mind  still  retained  all  the  vigorous 

1 Conf  Möhler , Patrol.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  622-527. 

2 His  exgetical  writings  are:  1.  ra  iganXä.  A contribution  to  the  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  and  the  Greek  version.  Conf. 
Hexaplorum,  quae  supersunt,  ed.  Bern,  de  Montfaucon , Paris,  1713,  II.  T.  f. ; 
ed.  Bahrdt , Lps.  1769  sq.,  II.  T.  in  Migne  ser.  gr.  T.  15  and  16;  ed.  Fitld, 
Oxon.  1867  sq.  2.  or/fiacjoeic,  Scholia.  3.  rdfiot,  Comment.;  and  4.  6fukim} 
practical  interpretations.  Conf.  J.  A.  Ernesti , de  Orig,  interpret,  gramm.  auc 
tore  (opusc.  crit.,  Lugd.  1764,  p.  288  sq.)  Hagenbach , observat.  circa  Origen, 
method,  interpret,  sacr.  script.,  Basle,  1823, 
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warmth  and  freshness  of  youth,  and  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  incomparable  Refutation  of  Celsus,  and  his  Commen- 
taries of  St.  Matthew  and  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  most 
important  and  faultless  of  all  his  works.  He  was  cast  into 
prison  in  the  persecutiön  of  Decius,  and  so  cruelly  tortured 
by  his  persecutor,  who  had  him  loaded  with  chains  and  col- 
lars of  iron  put  about  his  neck,  that  he  afterward  died,  at  Tyre, 
a.  d.  254,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  from  the  effects  of  this 
treatment,  and  thus,  by  becoming  a fearless  confessor  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  obtained  the  honor  which  had  been  the 
ambition  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city. 

Notwithstanding  the  startling  boldness  of  some  of  his  propo- 
sitions, which  excited  the  apprehensions  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  name  was  held  in  honor  and  reverence  by  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  and  the  breadth  and  acuteness  of  his  mind,  his  pu- 
rity of  soul  and  great  application  to  study,  won  for  him  the 
honorable  and  distinguishing  titles  of  the  Adamantine  (dSa- 
fidvzcoz)  and  the  Brazen-brained  {%alxhre(>o<:).  He  was  ably 
defended  by  his  eloquent  panegyrist  Gregory  Thaumaturgus , 
and  by  Pamphilm  of  Caesarea  (Martyr  a.  d.  309),  and  Euse- 
bius;1 while  his  most  determined  opponent  was  Methodius , 
Bishop  of  Tyre2  (Martyr  a.  d.  311). 

If  Clement  endeavored,  by  the  eclectic  method,  to  reconcile 
Pagan  philosophy  in  general  with  the  Gospel,  Origen  and 
other  distinguished  Alexandrians  labored  no  less  assiduously 
to  harmonize  the  particular  teachings  of  Plato  with  Christi- 
anity. The  aim  of  the  so-called  Platonism  of  the  Fathers  oj 
the  Churchy  which  has  been  so  frequently  represented,  even  by 
so  grave  a writer  as  Petavius,  as  having  been  carried  to  excess,' 


1 Gregorii  Thaumat ; elf  'Qptytvrjv  irpoapuvrn-iKbs  k ai  navrryvpiKo^  Uy^}  in  ej’tsd 
opp.  ed.  gr.  et  lat.  c.  notis  Gerh.  Vossii,  Mogunt.  1604,  in  Mignds  ser.  gr.  T 
10;  a separate  edition  by  Bengel , Stuttg.  1722.  Pamphili  et  Euaeb.  apologise 
pro  Origene,  libb.  VI.,  only  fragm.  in  Greek;  lib.  I.,  in  Rujinus  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Origen,  opp.  ed.  Ben.  T.  IV.,  and  Galland.  bibl.  T.  IV.,  in  Migne'e 
•er.  gr.  T.  10. 

1 Methodius : ^epl  avaordoeoc,  Kepi  rüv  yewjjrtjv,  xepl  am  /{ovo-ov,  with  his  other 
writings,  in  Galland.  bibl.  T.  III.,  and  in  Mignes  ser  gr  T.  18.  Conf.  Möhler , 
PatroL,  VoL  I.,  p.  681-700. 

lPelac.  de  Trinit.  1.3:  Nunc  illud  ipsum — exprndamus — quemadmoduin 
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was  to  discover  and  establish  points  of  agreement  between  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity  and  the  purest  and  most  rational  cach- 
ings of  Platonic  philosophy;  that  thus,  using  the  one  to  ax- 
plain  and  illustrate  the  other,  a common  ground  might  be 
furnished  where  both  parties  would  meet,  and  Pagans  pass 
thence,  by  easy  stages  of  transition,  to  the  true  faith  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  theologians  of  this  age  were  very  far  from  re- 
garding the  Platonic  system  of  philosophy  as  anything  like  a 
criterion  of  doctrine,  or  from  making  Christianity  in  any  sense 
subordinate  to  it  ; on  the  contrary,  with  an  exception  here 
and  there,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  in  Christian- 
ity as  a divinely  revealed  religion , incomparably  superior  to 
every  system  of  human  philosophy,1  and  in  declaring  that  the 
* teaching  of  the  Church  was  the  rule  of  faith  ( regula  fidei ),  the 
measure  of  truth  and  error,  and  the  supreme  standard  by 
which  all  controversies,  whether  of  faith  or  morals,  shoull 
be  decided. 

Origen,  though  professing  to  accept  this  rule  of  faith,  fell 
into  very  serious  errors  in  his  work  on  First  Principles.  Th* 

Platonis  in  christianam  religionem  commentura  de  Trinitate  paullatim  ab  ii 
introductum  sit,  qni  ex  illius  secta  institutioneque  transierunt  in  Christi  pit 
fessionem,  vel  utcunque  doctrina  ipsius  afflati  excultique  sunt,  etc.  (theoloje 
dogm.  T.  II.,  p.  19  sq.)  Then  followed  ( Souverain ) le  Platonisme  dövoik 
Colog.  1700;  translated  by  Loeffler , Platonism  of  the  Fathers,  ZuelL(2d  ed. 
1792.  Advocates  for  mediation  are  Moshem.  de  turbata  per  recent  Plat« 
eccl.,  Helmst  1725.  Decided  opponents  are  + Balius , defense  des  SS.  Pta 
accuses  de  Platonisme,  Par.  1711.  + Kuhn,  Vindication  of  Dionysias  Petaviu 
and  the  Catholic  View  of  the  History  of  Dogmas  (Tiib.  Quart,  1850,  p.  249-293 
Freibg.  Eccl  Cy eloped.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  498  sq. 

lJu8tin  Mart.,  apoL  II.,  C.  10:  Mryaheiörepa  ph>  ovv  x&otk  avOpcmtiov  StSan 
Mag  Qalverai  rd  ij fdrepa • diä  rb  Xoyucbv  rb  bhw  rbv  Qavhra  öl  rjpäg  Xptarbv  yryovin 
Kal  aöpa%  Kal  Xöyov,  Kal  Clem.  Alex : Xupi^erai  re  r}  iXhjvua}  akffitta  i 

Katt’  tffiäg,  el  Kal  tov  ovtov  perei/^ev  ovöparog,  Kal  peyfr&et  yvAaeug  Kal  äiroön 
Kvpiurtpp  Kal  Oe'ip  6w6peit  Kal  rolg  bpoioig,  Oeoöiöoktoi  yäp  t/pägt  iepä  bvrcjg  ypäput 
napä  rip  vlip  tov  Oeov  iraiöevöpevoi  k.  t.  ä.  Strom.  I.  20,  p.  376. — There  is  m< 
majesty  in  our  faith  than  in  the  teachings  of  any  human  creed,  because  Chri 
who  appeared  among  us  in  body  and  soul  and  in  His  divinity,  has  Himself 
come  the  Revealing  Word.  Even  should  the  truth  existing  among  ns  a 
among  the  Greeks  go  under  a common  name,  they,  too,  are  nevertheless  qt 
diiferent ; for  our  knowledge  is  incomparably  higher,  is  based  on  the  proofs 
our  Master,  and  possesses  a divine  power,  and  for  other  similar  reasons, 
are,  moreover,  divinely  taught,  because  the  Sop  of  instruct  us  by  m« 
pj*  ijply  Writ, 
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opinions  which  he  was  charged  with  holding,  and  which  those 
called  Origenistö  professed  to  draw  from  his  works,  were  chiefly 
these:  1.  That  there  is  an  inequality  between  the  Persons  of  the 
Holy  Trinity;  2.  That  human  souls  preexisted  before  the  creation 
of  Adam;  3.  Thai  the  soul  of  Christ  preexisted  with  other  human 
souls;  4.  That  the  resurrection  nature  of  mankind  will  not  include 
material  bodies , but  that  the  resuscitated  body  will  be  a refined  and 
spiritual  substance;  5.  That  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  and  of 
teil  spirits  will  not  be  eternal;  6.  That  all  intelligent  beings  tend  to - 
ward  reabsorption  into  the  One  Fountain  of  Being,  from  which  they 
sprung}  These  doctrines  are  certainly  far  from  conformable 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  Still  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Origen,  while  simultaneously  teaching  theology  and 
philosophy  in  the  Catechetical  School,  applied  himself  with 
great  ardor  to  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  and  literature  at 
hn  age  when  his  mind  was  not  fully  developed,  and  when  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  grasp  the  manifold  relations  and  mutual 
bearings  of  studies  so  different  in  both  their  origin  and  scope. 
In  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  in  his  desire  to  successfully  op- 
pose the  Gnostic  system,  which  might  be  moulded  into  scien- 
tific shape  according  to  either  the  will  or  the  fancy  of  its 
authors,  he  wished  to  so  combine  the  order  and  method  of 
philosophy  with  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  to  form  one 
compact  and  rigorous  system . The  difficulty  of  such  a task, 
as  compared  with  that  of  his  adversaries,  will  be  appreciated, 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  obliged  to  start  with  prin- 
ciples which  do  not  form  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  human 
mind,  but  are  something  entirely  external  to  it,  and  that  upon 
such  a foundation  he  was  to  raise  an  edifice  whose  matter-of- 


*8ec  Blunts  Dictionary  of  Sects,  Heresies,  etc.,  art.  “ Origenists.”  (Tr.)  As 
\ his  leaching  on  the  Trinity , he  maintained  there  was  a kind  of  subor- 
ation existing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  not  one  of  subslanct 
P«)  or  divine  nature,  but  rather  of  origin  (apxb)-  He  said  that,  in  a sfecu- 
t point  of  view,  the  Father  appeared  as  the  unbegotten  Cause,  and  as  such 
i above  the  Son,  the  begotten  cause.  Hippolyt,  has  almost  the  same  doc- 
Concerning  his  teaching  on  the  Resurrection , conf.  + Ramers,  Doctrine 
| Origen  on  the  Resurrection,  Treves,  1851.  Al.  Vincenzi  has  attempted  to 
Beate  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen  in  all  points  in  the  work  “In  Gregorii  Nys- 
et  Origenis  scripta  etdoctrinam  nova  rccen.sio,”  Rom.  1804-05,  4 Partes: 
, on  the  whole,  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  bus  succeeded. 
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fact  materials  consisted  of  mysteries  the  most  profound  and 
truths  the  most  rigorous.  It  should  not,  therefore,  astonish 
us  if,  in  the  infancy  of  Christian  science , even  Origen  did  not 
completely  succeed  in  a task,  undertaken  from  the  most  lauda- 
ble motives,  but  surrounded  with  almost  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. 

While  the  school  of  Alexandria  was  laboring  to  construct 
a theological  system  upon  the  framework  of  philosophy,  and 
thus  show  that  the  Christians  possessed  not  only  the  ;r«mc,  or 
the  simple  belief  in  Christian  doctrine,  but  also  the  true 
the  most  sublime  of  all  knowledge,  the  tendency  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  theologians  of  the  positive  school . They 
asserted,  and  sometimes  with  truth,  though  frequently  with- 
out any  just  ground,  that  such  attempts  to  harmonize  phi- 
losophy and  Christianity  (p/annz),  were  contrary  to  the  very 
spirit  of  the  latter.1 * * * * * * 8  The  leader  of  this  school  was  Irenaeus , 
a native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  bishop  of  Lyons  (177-202). 
Endowed  with  a philosophical  mind,  a clear  and  precise  judg 
ment,  he  assailed  the  fantastic  notions  of  the  Christian  Guos- 
tic8  with  all  the  power  of  his  genius  and  the  bitterness  of  his 
irony.* 

Quintus  Septimius  Tertullian ,s  a priest  of  Carthage,  protested 
still  more  energetically  against  this  union  of  theology  and 

lIren.  contr.  haer.  II.  28,  n.  1,  2,  n.  6.  Tertull.  de  praescr.,  c.  14.  Fides, 

inquit,  tua  te  salvum  fecit:  non  exercitatio  scripturarum.  Fides  in  regula 

posita  est,  habeas,  legem  et  salute m de  observatione  legis ; exercitatio  autem  in 

curiositate  con  sis  tit,  habens  gloriam  solam  de  scientiae  studio.  Cedat  curios* 

itas  fidei,  p.  236  and  c.  8.  Nobis  curiositate  opus  non  est  post  Christum  Jesum 
nec  inquisitions  post  evangelium.  Quum  credimus,  nihil  desiderairus  ultra 
credere.  In  a preceding  passage,  c.  7 : Ipsae  denique  haereses  a philosophia 
subornantur. 

*Conf.  references  at  § 71  and  p.  290,  note  1.  TillemonU  T.  III.,  p.  77-99. 

Prat , History  of  St  Irenaeus;  translated  into  German  by  Oischingert  Rati* 
bon,  1846. 

8 Opp.  omn.  ed.  Rigaltius , Paris,  1635,  f.  ed.  II.  1641;  ed.  Semler  and 
Schuetz , Halle,  1770  sq.,  VI.  Tom.  ed.  Oehler , Lps.  1853  sq.  Neandert  Anti- 
gnosticu8,  Genius  of  Tertullian  and  Introduc.  to  his  Writ.,  Berlin  (1825),  1849 
As  to  the  chronological  order  of  his  writings,  see  Hesselberg , Tertullian’s  Life 
and  Writings,  Dorpat,  1848.  Uhlhorn , fundamenta  chronolog.  Tertull, 

Götting.  1852.  Böhringer , Ch.  H.,  in  Biogr.,2d  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  c.  2.  Conf.  Tille- 
mont,  T.  1 IJ . , p.  196-236.  Ceillicr,  T.  II.,  p.  374  sq 
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philosophy.  He  was  a man  of  great  originality  of  thought 
and  remarkable  purity  of  life;  was  gifted  with  a quick  per- 
ception and  a warm  imagination,  and  had,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  drawn  a broad  line  of  distinction  between 
the  literature  of  the  Latin  Church  of  the  West  and  all  profane 
science,  which  he  formulated,  in  his  own  vigorous  language,  in 
the  well-known  expression : “ What  is  there  in  common  between 
Athens  and  Jerusalem , between  the  Academy  and  the  Church ?” 
Distinguished  among  the  Pagans  as  an  advocate  and  rhetori- 
cian, he  became,  after  he  embraced  Christianity,  the  most 
eloquent  apologist  of  the  "Western  Church  (since  a.  d.  170). 

Notwithstanding  the  sometimes  strange,  but  always  vigor- 
ous structure  of  his  axiomatic  sentences — the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  strength  and  originality  of  his  mind — his  language 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  severe  and  precise  phraseology  ot 
the  Christian  dogmas.1 *  Captivated  by  the  high  and  severe 
standard  of  virtue  practiced  by  Montanists,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  drawn  into  their  heresy  (about  a.  d.  203) ; 
“ but,”  as  St.  Jerome  remarks,  “ while  condemning  his  errors, 
we  should  admire  his  genius.”*  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  master  of  St  Cyprian , Bishop  of  Carthage,  a theologian 
of  the  same  school  of  thought,  and  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  style,  and  the  strength  and  brilliancy  of 
his  mind. 

These  master-minds  of  the  African  Church  were  succeeded 
by  Amobius  and  Lactantius ,3  the  latter  of  whom  has  been  sur- 
oaraed  the  Christian  Cicero. 

The  opposition  between  these  schools,  which  turned  on  the 

1He  is  the  first  who  uses  Substantia,  trinitas,  satisf actio,  sacrament  um . Ai. 
idea  of  his  peculiar  and  forcible  combinations  of  words  may  be  gained  from 
Ritter , A View  of  the  Style  of  Early  Christian  Writing  in  Africa,  Bonn  Period, 
for  Philos,  and  Cath.  Theolog.,  No.  8. 

*The  relation  which  Cyprian  bears  to  Tertull.  becomes  very  evident  when 
the  “de  oratione  dominica”  of  the  one  is  compared  with  a work  bearing  the 
same  title  belonging  to  the  other,  and  also  Tcrtulliaris  “ apologeticum  ” and  “ad 
nation  es,“  with  the  “de  vanitate  idolorum”  of  Cyprian.  Conf.  § 87,  at  close. 

%Lactantii  institution,  divin.,  libb.  VII.;  de  mortibus  persecutorura.  (Gal 
land.  bibl.  T.  IV.)  opp.  ed.  BUncmann , Lps.  1739.  Le  Brun  et  Dufresnoy, 
Par.  1748,  2 T.,  4 ed.  Fritzsche,  Lps.  1853  sq.,  ed.  Halm , Vindob.  1871. 

vol.  i — 25 
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proper  use  of  philosophy  in  connection  with  Christianity,  in- 
volving the  parallel  question  of  what  constituted  a true  and  a 
false  gnosis though  frequently  carried  on  with  great  asperity 
of  language,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Tertullian  him- 
self, while  he  inveighed  with  warmth  against  the  use  of  dia- 
lectics, frequently  employed  it  more  extensively  than  its  most 
ardent  defenders.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rejection  of 
philosophical  science  was  fatal  to  speculation  among  the 
theologians  of  the  West;  on  the  other,  it  obviated  the  diffi- 
culties which  arose  from  confounding  philosophy  and  theology 
in  one  system,  and  favored  a conservative  prudence. 

Still,  as  time  went  on,  the  Western  theologians,  while 
opposing  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  East,  insensibly 
ingrafted  its  best  elements  on  their  own  system.  In  this  way 
each  system  became  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  their 
union,  equilibrium,  and  harmony  constitute  the  true  basis  of 
Christian  development. 

There  were  many  men  of  eminent  ability  among  the  disci- 
ples of  these  two  schools,  some  of  whom  adopted  the  method 
marked  out  and  defended  by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian ; while 
others  pursued  a middle  course  between  these  and  the  Alex- 
andrian theologians.  In  Rowe  were  to  be  found  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  school,  busily  engaged  in  writing  works  in 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  according  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  writers.  Of  these,  Caius  of  Asia  Minor  merits 
special  notice.  He  was  a disciple  of  St.  Irenaeus,  and  went 
to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Zephyrinus,  where  he  was 


1 Conf.  Iren.  adv.  haeres.  II.  14,  n.  7 : Utrum  hi  omnes,  qui  praedicti  soot 
(Plato,  the  Stoics,  of  whom  the  Valentinians  borrowed  their  dogmas),  cam 
quibu3  eadem  dicentes  arguimini,  cognoverunt  veritatem,  aut  non  cognoverunt? 
Et  ßi  quidem  cognoverunt,  superflua  est  Salvatoris  in  hunc  mundum  descensio. 
Ut  quid  enim  descendebat?  Numquid  ut  earn,  quae  cognoscebatur  veritas,  in 
agnitioncm  adduceret  his,  qui  cognoscunt  earn,  hominihus?  Si  autem  non  cog- 
noverunt, quemadmodum  eadem  cum  his,  qui  veritatem  non  cognoscebant, 
dicentes,  solos  ipsos  earn  quae  est  super  omnia  cognitio,  habere  gloriamiai, 
quam  etiam,  qui  ignorant  Deum,  habent?  Secundum  antiphrasin  ergo  veritatis 
igi  orantiam  agnitionem  vocant  A similar  passage  is  found  in  TcrfaU  de 
anima,  c.  1 : Cui  veritas  compcrta  sine  Deo,  cui  Deus  cognitus  sine  Christo,  cui 
Christus  exploratus  sine  Spiritu  Sane  to,  cui  Spiritus  Sanctus  accommodatus 
aine  fidei  sacrauiento  ? Sane  Socrates  facilius  diverso  spiritu  agebatur. 
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ordained  priest.  He  engaged  in  controversies  against  Mon- 
tanists,  Monarchians,  and  other  sects  of  heretics. 

Hippolyt  us,  who  was  probably  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
is  known  as  the  bishop  of  Portus  Romanus  (a  title  belong- 
ing perhaps  to  the  Roman  antipopes),  became  famous  for  his 
ability  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  and  a teacher  of  the 
Christian  dogmas,  was  a skillful  polemical  writer,  and  pos- 
sessed an  accurate  knowledge  of  chronology.  His  merits  were 
appreciated,  and  signally  rewarded.  A marble  statue,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  titles  of  all  his  works,  was  erected,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  celebrating  his  labors  and  perpetuating 
his  memory — an  honor  of  which  he  was  certainly  worthy, 
and  which  no  Christian  before  him  had  enjoyed.  Having  ad- 
vanced heretical  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Callistus.  He  was,  however, 
shortly  after  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  died  a martyr, 
about  a.  d.  235. 

The  stern  and  insubordinate  Novatian , who  afterward  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  became  antipope, 
wrote  against  the  heretics.  His  principal  work,  “De  Trini- 
tate,”  was  written  against  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  and  contains 
(c.  29)  an  exposition  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Cornelius , Stephen,  and  Dionysius,  bishops  of  Rome,  wrote 
extensively  on  a number  of  subjects.1 

Remarks. — Dorotheas,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  290,  and  Lucian  * who  was 

1 Fragments  of  the  writings  of  Cajus  in  Galland  bibl.  T.  II.,  and  South , 
reliq.  sacr.  T.  II. — the  preserved  writings  of  Hippolytus  in  ejusd.  opp.  ed.  Fa- 
bricius , Hambg.  1718,  2 T.,  and  in  Galland.  bibl.  T.  II.  Migne,  ser.  gr.  T.  10. 
Besides  his  ^ooo^oipna,  attributed  to  him  by  most  critics,  see  above,  p.  253, 
note  1.  Döllinger , Hippolytus  and  Callistus,  Ratisbon,  1853,  who  also  treats 
with  great  ability  the  question  of  the  identification  of  these  authors,  with  many 
saints  of  the  same  name.  On  the  works  “De  Trinitate,”  “De  Cibis  Judaicis,” 
etc.,  usually  attributed  to  Novatian , see  Gotland,  bibl.,  ed.  Jackson,  London, 
1728.  On  the  three  Bishops  of  Rome,  viz.,  Cornelius , Stephanus,  and  Dionysius, 
conf.  Möhler's  Patrology,  VoL  I.  Ragemann,  The  Roman  Church,  etc., 
p.  371  sq. 

tEuseb.  h.  e.  VII.  32.  Hieronym.,  c.  77.  Lucianus,  vir  disertissimus,  Anti- 
ocheDae  ecclesiae  presbyter,  tantum  in  scripturarum  studio  laboravit,  ut  usque 
nunc  quaedam  exemplaria  scripturarum  Lucianea  nuncupentur,  etc.  Routh, 
reliq.  sacr.  Tom.  III.,  ed.  2. 
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martyred  a.  d.  311,  both  priests  of  Antioch , were  at  tins  time  the  only  prs> 
cursors  of  the  theological  school  of  that  city.  They  labored  earnestly 
to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  science, 
and  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  allegoriziug  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
a principle  of  exegesis  based  on  historical  and  grammatical  criticism. 
(C£  1 111) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH« 

Sources, — Apost  Canons  and  Constitutions , vide  supra,  p.  234.  Obs.  many 
of  the  Synodal  Canons  of  this  epoch.  St.  Cyprian , Epistles  and  de  Unitate 
Ecclesia.  Petavius , de  Hierarchia  Eccles.  Works  of  Thomassini  and  de 
Marca,  vide  supra,  p.  8,  note  4,  and  p.  23,  note  3.  Du  Pin , Dissert  de  An- 
tiquitate  Eccl.  Disci  pi.,  Col.  1691.  Scholliner , de  Hierarchia  Eccl.  Cath.  Dis« 
sertatio,  Ratisb.  1651,  4to. 

§ 82.  The  Definite  Recognition  of  Episcopal  Supremacy. 

There  has  always  existed  from  the  earliest  Apostolic  times 
a broad  distinction  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy ,l  and  the 
various  divisions  of  the  latter  body  into  bishops , priests , and  dea- 
cons have  been  clearly  defined.  This  division  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  into  different  classes  and  grades  must  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  element  in  her  constitution;  an  element  which, 

1 Objections  have  been  advanced  against  this  distinction,  drawn  from  a mis- 
interpretation of  the  following  words  of  Tertullian : De  exhort,  castit.,  c.  7. 
Differentials  inter  ordinem  et  plebem  constituit  ecclesiae  auctoritas  et  honor 
per  ordinis  consessum  sanctificatus  a Deo.  Ubi  ecclesiastici  ordinis  non  est 
eonsessus,  et  offers  et  tinguis,  sacerdos  tibi  solus.  Sed  ubi  tres,  ecclesia  est, 
licet  laici,  nnusquisque  enim  “ de  sua  fide”  vivit  nec  est  "personarum  acceptio 
apod  Deum.”  For  a clearer  understanding  of  these  three  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  here  somewhat  obscurely  pointed  out,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  three  clearer  expressions  used  by  St.  Cyprian.  Vide 
infra,  note  3 (post  divinum  judicium , populi  suffragium , coSpiscoporum  con - 
sensum).  It  may  be  remarked  that  Tertullian  here  really  begins  by  stating  the 
distinction  between  both,  and  afterward  speaks  only  of  a case  of  necessity. 
When  he  distinctly  treats  of  the  relation  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  he 
expresses  himself  entirely  in  agreement  with  our  opinion.  Cf.  de  praescr.,  c.  41f 
where  Tertullian  censures  the  heretics,  because  they  sacerdotalia  munera  laicis 
injungant  And  de  virg.  velandis,  c.  9,  he  distinguishes  between  those  func- 
tions, which  may  be  performed  by  laics , and  those  which  presuppose  Üie  priestly 
office.  Fiually,  he  rebukes  those  laics  who  boast  of  their  universal  priesthood: 
de  monog.  c.  10.  Sed  quum  extoliimur  et  inflamur  adversus  Clerum,  tunc 
unum  omnes  sumus,  tunc  omnes  sacerdotes,  quia  “ sacerdotes  nos  Deo  et  Patri 
fecit:”  quum  ad  peraequationem,  disciplinae  sacerdotalis  provocamur,  . . . 

deponimus  infulas,  imparts  sumus  I 
(389) 
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because  of  its  divine  origin,  has  remained  fundamental  and 
unchanged  amid  the  various  modifications  it  has  undergone, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  the 
development  of  the  human  mind.  For,  although  the  episco- 
pacy is  of  divine  institution , its  relations  were,  in  part,  deter- 
mined by  external  circumstances,  and  heresies  contributed  much 
to  call  forth  and  give  definite  shape  to  its  prerogatives.  The 
laity  were  warned  and  exhorted  to  prove  themselves  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  heresy  by  maintaining  a close  bond  of  union 
with  their  bishops , the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
who  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  possessed  the  light  of 
interpreting  and  guarding  the  deposit  of  Christian  doctrine 
intrusted  to  their  keeping.  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  in  an 
exhortation,  gives  much  importance  to  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  heresies,  and  professes  it  as  his  belief  that  these  can  be 
more  effectually  rendered  abortive  by  a close  union  between 
the  bishop  and  his  flock,  than  by  any  dogmatical  refutation.1 
Tertullian  and  Irenaeus  also  affirm  that  bishops  possess  in  the 
Church  the  offices  of  magistrate,  priest,  and  pastor.2 *  They 
were,  it  is  true,  like  the  Apostles,  sometimes  called  priests ,* 
but  though  so  called,  there  was  no  intention  either  to  depre- 
ciate the  dignity  of  their  office  or  to  abridge  their  preroga- 
tives;4 on  the  contrary,  the  catalogues  of  bishops,  preserved 
with  great  care  in  every  church,  and  in  which  their  names 
were  given  in  the  order  of  succession , beginning  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  are  indubitable  proof  of  their  acknowledged  pre- 

1 Ignat,  ep.  ad  Ephes.,  c.  6 ; ad  Smyrn.,  c.  8,  p.  199,  note  5. 

*Ep.  ad  Smyrn.,  c.  8.  Tertull.  de  baptismo,  c.  17.  Dandi  baptismi  habet 
jus  summus  sacerdos,  qui  est  Episcopus , dehinc  presbyteri  et  diaconi,  non 
tarnen  eine  Episcopi  auctoritate.  Here  we  find  expressed  the  Catholic  doctrine 
on  the  necessity  of  jurisdiction  over  and  above  ordination.  Cone.  Trid.  sess. 
XIV.  de  poenit. 

*/ren.  IV.  26,  n.  2,  p.  262.  This  was  the  case,  even  in  the  times  of  St.  Cy- 
prian, ex.  gr.  ep.  55 : “ Neque  enim  aliunde  haereses  obortae  sunt  aut  nhta  sunt 
Schismata,  quam  inde,  quod  Sacerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur  nec  tinus  in  ec* 
clesia  ad  tempus  Sacerdos  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi  cogitatur;  cui  si 
secundum  magisteria  obtemperaret  fraternitas  universa,  nemo  adversus  sacer- 
dotum  collegium  quidquam  moveret,  nemo  post  divinum  judicium,  post  popsh 
svffragium , post  coipiscoporum  consensum,  judicem  se  jam  non  Episcopi,  sed 
Dei  faceret.” 

4Praeses  presbyterorum,  summus  sacerdos,  benedictus  papa,  etc. 
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eminence,  and  of  the  honor  in  which  they  were  held.  The  life 
and  writings  of  St.  Cyprian  are  perhaps  a still  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  same  truth.1  Bishops  alone,  in  virtue  of  their 
plenary  power,  preached,  conferred  orders , and  administered 
the  other  sacraments ; while  priests  and  deacons  exercised  the 
functions  of  their  respective  offices  only  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  bishop. 

Bishops  presided  at  synods;  decided,  in  the  last  appeal, 
upon  the  admission  or  non-admission  of  any  one  into  the 
Church;  gave  letters  commendatory  (litterae  formatae  or 
communicatoriae),  and  were  the  bond  of  union  by  which  the 
parishes  in  their  respective  dioceses  were  held  together. 

The  priests  constituted  an  advisory  council  for  the  bishops, 
who,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  should  not 
undertake  any  matter  of  importance  without  having  first  con- 
sulted them.* 

§ 83.  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Ecclesiastical  Functions . 

Ecclesiastical  functions,  and  particularly  such  as  were  of  a 
nature  not  compatible  with  the  duties  and  office  of  priests 
and  bishops,  were  increased  to  meet  the  wants  and  facilitate 
the  government  of  the  rapidly  growing  numbers  of  the 
Church.  The  number  of  deacons  was  augmented,  and  their 
powers  enlarged.  Besides  preaching,  baptizing,  and  caring 
for  the  rick,  they  were  admitted  to  serve  at  the  altar  dur- 
ing Mass,  allowed  to  distribute  Holy  Communion,  and 
cany  it  to  the  sick,  and  appointed  to  receive  the  offer- 
ings of  the  faithful.3  But  on  account  of  their  arrogant  con- 

]Ep.  62,  ad  Antonian,  de  Cornelio  et  Novatiano:  Ac  si  minus  sufficiens  epis- 
«pom®  in  Africa  nnmerns  videbitur,  etiam  Romam  super  hac  re  scripsimus 
•d  Conteiium  collegam  nostrum,  etc.,  p.  150.  Ep.  55  ad  Cornelium  de  For- 
lutto  et  FeHcissimo : Actum  est  de  episcopatus  vigore  et  de  ecclesiae  guber- 
uadae  snblimi  ac  divina  potestate,  p.  175.  Compare  also  Ep.  66,  ad  clerura 
a plebem  Funds  consistentem  de  Victore;  ep.  69,  ad  Florentium  Pupianurn. 

ep.  ad  Ephes.,  c.  2;  ad  Magnes.,  c.  2.  Oypr.  ep.  5,  ad  presbyteros  et 
dacooos:  Ad  id — solus  rescribere  nihil  potui,  quando  a primordio  episcopatus 
■ö  «tstuerim,  nihil  sine  consilto  vestro  et  sine  consensu  plcbis  mca  privatim 
Ratend»  gerere,  p.  34. 

%h»L  M.  apol.,  n.  65,  sub  fine.  Oypr.,  lib.  de  lapsis,  p.  381. 
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duct  toward  priests  and  bishops,  to  whom  the  Council  of  Arles 
(a.  d.  314)  declared  them  subordinate,1 * *  they  were  called  levita 
and  ministers , that  the  two  orders  might  thereafter  be  sepa- 
rated by  a sharp  line  of  distinction.  The  character  of  their 
duties  and  the  prerogatives  of  their  office  prove  that  they 
held  an  intermediate  place  between  the  bishops  and  the  body 
of  the  faithful.  One  of  their  number,  to  whom  the  bishop 
intrusted  special  duties,  was  distinguished  above  the  others, 
both  by  his  rank  and  title,  and  from  the  importance  of  his 
office  was  called  an  Archdeacon .* 

But  this  augmentation  of  the  number  and  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  deacons  being  found  still  inadequate  to  supply  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  Church,  the  orders  of  subdeaxon  (hypo- 
did  coni,  urrypiTou),  lector  (ävapvtöarai))  acolyth  (dxokou&oc))  janitor 
(nohopoi))  and  exorcist  were  also  added  to  the  hierarchy  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  perhaps  even  at  an  ear- 
lier date.  A letter,  written  by  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
Fabion,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  about  a.  d.  250,  enumerates  all  these 
inferior  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  as  then  existing  in  the  Western 
Church,8  and  states,  particularly,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  forty-four  priests,  seven  deacons,  seven  sub- 
deacons, forty-two  acolyths,  and  altogether  fifty-two  exorcists, 
lectors,  and  janitors.  These  subordinate  functions  became  also 
a school  of  probation,  in  which  those  who  discharged  them 
prepared  themselves  for  the  more  important  offices  of  the 
higher  clergy,  and  in  order  the  better  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  latter,  their  orders  were  conferred,  not  in  presence 
of  an  assemblage  of  priests  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
but  in  private,  and  by  prayer.4 * *  Even  subdeacons,  of  whom 

1Conc.  Arelaten.  can.  15;  cf.  can.  18.  Hard.,  T.  I.,  p.  266.  Mansi,  T.  II., 
p.  473. 

* The  institution  of  Deaconesses  and  Priestesses  continued,  in  spite  of  many 
prohibitions,  in  the  West,  down  to  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  East  eves 
longer.  Cone.  Laod.  (about  364)  can.  11.  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  666.  Non  opor- 
tere  eas,  quae  dicuntur  presbyterae  et  praesidentes,  in  ecdesiis  constitul 
Cf.  Hefele , History  of  the  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  731,  etc. 

» Euseb . h.  e.  VI.  43. 

4 The  Constitution.  Apost.  VIII.  21,  seem  to  contradict  this  statement 

virodiaKOvov  xeiporovijv,  u kntOTroire f exiOfoetg  kif  avr<j>  rdf  *.  r.  A. — When  or* 

daining  the  subdeacon,  0 bishop,  do  thou  impose  hands  on  aim.  But  this  ii 
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ve  find  the  first  mention  in  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian9  and 
xrho&e  services  he  employed  to  keep  up  a communication  with 
ixi8  Church  during  his  exile,1  but  who  had  no  existence  in  the 
Eastern  Church  till  the  fourth  century,  did  not  at  first  enjoy 
tJbe  privilege  of  taking  any  direct  part  in  the  celebration  of 
the  divine  mysteries,  their  office  having  been  confined  to  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  church-doors  during  religious  service.1 
The  lectors , who  are  undoubtedly  of  earlier  origin  than  any 
of  the  other  minor  orders,3  were  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  with  the  office  of  reading  appro- 
priate passages  from  them  to  the  people.  The  acolyths , 
of  whom  we  find  mention  only  in  the  records  of  the  West - 
em  Church,  accompanied  and  served  bishops  and  priests. 
The  exorcists , who,  that  the  Church  might  glory  in  their  min- 
istry, were  selected  with  great  care  from  among  Christians 
of  the  most  manly  and  sturdy  faith,  had  the  care  of  the  ener- 
guraens,from  whom,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  they  had  the 
power  of  expelling  the  evil  spirit.  The  janitors  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  door  during  divine  service,  and 
enjoined  not  to  allow  any  to  enter,  except  such  as  were  enti- 
tled to  that  privilege.  Although  there  were  at  this  time  other 
and  inferior  offices  of  the  ministry,  and  even  in  the  episcopate 
different  ranks  of  varying  jurisdiction,  it  is  nevertheless  true 

again  contradicted  by  can.  51  of  Basil  and  can.  5 of  the  fourth  synod  of  Car* 
thage.  However,  as  v.  Drey  surmises  (in  his  “New  Inquiry  into  the  Constitu- 
tions and  Canons  of  the  Apostles/’  p.  140,  etc.),  a distinction  must  probably 
be  made  between  x^PaTQVia  and  xeiP')^caia-  This  latter  expression  is  used  in  an 
ordination,  in  which  there  is  really  no  question  of  a formal  imposition  of 
hands;  as,  for  instance,  cap.  22,  it  is  used  in  the  ordination  of  lectors:  ’Avo- 
yvCtrryv  Kpoxtiptoai,  kniStlq  avry  ryv  x^f*1  1(01  knEv£äyevog  npb<;  rbv  Oe6v  ?Jyr  6 
drdf  6 aUtvio f *.  r.  A. — Choose  the  lector,  impose  hands  on  him,  and,  praying  to 
Ood.  say,  “0,  eternal  God,”  etc. 

1 Cyprian.  Didicimus  a Crementio  subdiacono , ep.  2,  ep.  3,  ep.  29,  30.  Lit- 
terae  tuae  quas  per  Herennianum  hypodiaconum , etc.,  ep.  79. 

tQmstitutwnes  Apost.  VIII.  11.  From  a faulty  reading  of  the  thirty-third 
canon  of  the  synod  of  Elvira  (305),  v.  Drey  wished  to  conclude  that,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  subdeacons  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing at  the  altar;  but  the  correct  reading  does  not  mention  the  subdeacons: 
PUcoit  in  totum  prohiberi  episcopis,  presbyteris  et  diaconibus  vel  omnibus 
clericis  positis  in  ministerio  abstinere  se,  etc.  (Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  11.  Marduint 
T.  I.,  p.  254.) 

*Tcrtull ’.  de  praescr.,  c.  41,  p.  247. 
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that  the  divinely  appointed  orders  of  the  hierarchy  suffered 
neither  increase  nor  change. 

Christian  communities  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  were 
always  anxious  to  connect  themselves  with  those  of  whom  the 
urban  bishop  had  the  immediate  care  (napotxta)  ;l  while  those 
who  lived  at  a distance,  were  provided  for  by  the  bishop,  who 
gave  them  into  the  care  of  a priest  or  deacon,*  whose  appoint- 
ment was  sometimes  permanent,  and  sometimes  only  tempo- 
rary. The  Council  of  Antioch,  held  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century  (a.  d.  269),  makes  mention  of  the  sees  of  bishops 
lying  very  close  to  each  other,3  and  the  Council  of  Ancyra 
(a.  d.  314)  passed  special  decrees  relative  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  chorepiscopi  {I-igxottoc  rr^  yiopa-)  .4  These,  though  frequently 
having  the  care  of  several  parishes,  were  always  subject  to 
the  bishop  of  the  city,  from  whom  they  derived  their  present 
jurisdiction.  The  canons  of  the  Church,  moreover,  provided 
but  one  bishop  for  every  diocese,  who  should  receive  consecra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  two  or  three  bishops  of  the  same  province , 
aud  was  under  obligation  of  residing  in  a city  within  his  juris- 
diction ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chorepiscopi  could  not 
confer  any  but  the  minor  orders . We  may  fairly  and  justly 
conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  that  most  of  these  chor- 


1 Justin,  apol.  I.  67. 

1 Cyprian. : Et  credideram  quidem  presbyteros  et  diaconos , qui  illic  praesente* 
sunt,  monere  vos  et  instruere  plenissime  circa  evangelii  legem,  ep.  10,  p.  51. 
Condi,  niibcrit.  (306),  can.  77.  Si  quis  diaconus  regens  plebem  sine  episcopo 
vcl  presbytero  aliquos  baptizaverit,  episcopus  eos  per  benedictionem  perficere 
debebit.  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  18.  Harduint  T.  I.,  p.  258.  The  latter  places  this 
council  in  the  year  313. 

•In  the  ep.  Synodi  Antioch,  quoted  by  Euseb.  h.  e.  VIII.  30,  n.  6:  riranrirot* 
tüv  6fi6pw  äy paw  re  teal  npeoßvrkpav$  k.  r,  X. — The  bishops  also  and  priests  of  the 
neighboring  districts,  etc. 

4 Condi . Ancyran.,  can  13:  XUP& tiokökovc  prf  efelvai  npcoßvrkpovq  if  6iax6v m* 
xnpoTovelv. — Chorepiscopis  non  licere  presbyteros  aut  diaconos  ordinäre.  ( Mansi, 
T.  II.,  p.  517.  Uarduin , T.  I.,  p.  275.)  The  Cone.  Neocaesar.,  can.  13,  com 
pared  them  to  the  seventy  assistants  of  Moses.  Cf.  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  546.  Later, 
in  the  synod  of  Laodicaea  (between  343-381),  can.  57,  it  was  ordained  that 
each  bishop  should  have  his  see  in  a city.  Cf.  Hefele , Hist  of  the  CoanciU, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  747.  When  Phillips  (Canon  Law,  Vol.  II.,  p.  95  sq.)  attributes  to 
all  the  episcopal  character,  lie  does  so  without  sufficient  ground.  Cf  Natali* 
4kzander,  appendix  to  dissertat.  44  of  his  h-  e.f  s^ec.  jy. 
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episcopi  were  but  simple  priests , in  the  enjoyment  of  extensive 
faculties,  although  in  particular  cases  they  may  have  been 
recognized,  and  have  actually  assumed  the  functions  and 
authority  of  regularly  appointed  bishops. 


§ 84.  Education , Election , Ordination , and  Support  of  the  Clergy. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  the  clergy  were  fitted  for 
their  office,  not  by  a regular  course  of  studies,  but  by  exercise 
in  those  ecclesiastical  functions  which  thev  would  hereafter 
be  called  upon  to  discharge.  An  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  ability 
to  explain  to  the  people  the  truths  these  implied,  and  their 
consequences,  and  awake  in  their  hearts  a lively  faith  in  the 
coming  of  Christ,  were  deemed  sufficient  qualifications,  if 
accompanied  with  exemplary  conduct,  for  entering  upon  the 
discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duties.  In  the  first  teachers  of 
Christianity,  the  gifts  of  supernatural  grace  supplied  many 
defects  of  theological  training.  It  would  seem  that,  of  all 
the  Apostles,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  had  the  largest  number 
of  followers.  Those  of  the  former  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  Papias  were  instructed  at  Ephesus 
by  St.  John,  and  these,  in  turn,  trained  others,  principally  by 
exercising  them  in  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,  as 
they  themselves  had  been  schooled.  The  early  Christian 
writers,  and  particularly  the  apologists,  were  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  previously  to  their  recep- 
tion into  the  Church.  At  this  period,  also,  the  Christian 
youth  enjoyed  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Catechetical 
School  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  schools  established  at  Cae- 
sarea, Antioch , and  Rome , in  which  they  might  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Even  the  Apos- 
tles saw  the  need,  and  suggested  the  propriety,  of  a thorough 
training  for  those  destined  to  hold  the  offices  of  bishop,  priest, 
and  deacon,  and  recommended  great  prudence  in  their  selec- 
tion. And,  in  matter  of  fact,  such  as  were  raised  to  these 
high  dignities,  had  been  long  known,  both  to  the  higher 
clergy  and  to  the  people,  by  long  residence,  and  by  having 
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passed  through  the  lower  orders  of  the  ministry.  KThe  people 
had  a voice  in  the  choice,  not  only  of  priests  and  deacons, 
but  also  in  that  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy — such, 
for  example,  as  the  lectors.1  The  election  of  bishops , as  became 
the  importance  of  so  great  a dignity,  was  surrounded  with 
circumstances  of  great  formality  and  jealous  precaution,  and, 
we  may  add,  only  those  of  advanced  age,  of  proved  virtue- 
ascetics  and  confessors  of  tried  courage  and  strong  faith 
having  been  usually  preferred — were  selected  to  fill  so  respon- 
sible an  office.  They  received  their  appointment,  comforma- 
bly  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles  in  the  case  of  Matthias,2 
through  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  of  the  episcopal  city , which, 
however,  required  the  concurrence  of  the  provincial  bishops  and 
the  consent  of  the  people?  The  people  continued  to  take  part 
in  the  election  of  bishops,  though  the  mode  of  procedure  va- 
ried to  suit  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,4  as  long  as 
the  great  majority  of  Christians  was  composed  of  persons 
who  had  embraced  Christianity  with  a single-minded  earn- 
estness and  purity  of  purpose,  whose  highest  ambition  was  to 
behold  the  Church  prosperous  and  glorious,  and  who,  there- 
fore, had  no  interested  or  selfish  ends  to  serve. 

But  the  privilege  which  the  people  enjoyed  of  participating 


1 Cyprian,  ep.  34,  ad  clerum  et  plebem  de  Celerino  lectore  ordinato,  p.  108. 

«Acts  i.  15-26. 

*St.  Clement,  of  Rome  (ep.  I.  ad.  Corinth.,  c.  44)  already  says  of  the  election 
of  the  bishop:  owevdoKqoaoTtq  rf/q  tmO^oiaq  7 r&orjq. — Comprobante  universe  ec- 
clesia  (with  the  approval  of  the  whole  Church).  And  Cyprian  writes,  ep.  68: 
Propter  quod  diligenter  de  traditione  divina  et  apostolica  observatione  ser- 
vandum  est  et  tenendum,  quod  apud  nos  quoque  et  fere  per  provincias  universas 
tenetur,  ut  ad  ordinationes  rite  celebrandas,  ad  earn  plebcm,  cui  praepositus 
ordinatur,  Episcopi  ejusdem  provinciae  proximi  quique  conveniant,  et  Episco- 
pus  eligatur  plebe  praesente.  Cf.  Staudenmaier , Hist,  of  Episcopal  Elections, 
p.  1-24. 

4 The  people  in  this  case  especially  testified  to  the  worthiness  of  him  who  wai 
to  be  chosen ; and  on  this  account  Cyprian  says : Episcopus  eligatur  plelx 
praesente,  quae  singulorum  vitam  plenissime  novit , et  uniuscujusqne  actum  d< 
qjus  conversatione  perspexit,  etc.  Similarly  in  constituit.  Apost.  VIII.  4:  Or 
dinandnm  esse  Episcopum  inculpatum  in  omnibus,  electum  a populo  ut  praes 
tantissimum.  ( Galland . T.  III.,  p.  203.  Mansi,  T.  I.,  p.  638.)  Therefore 
St.  Cyprian  says:  Referimus  ad  vos  Celerinum  fratrem  nostrum  virtutibuj 
pariter  et  moribus  gloriosum,  clero  vestro  non  humana  suffragatione f sed  diviw 
dignatione  conjunctum,  ep.  34. 
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in  the  election  of  the  bishop  and  in  other  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, gave  them  no  right  to  assume  either  that  he  derived 
hie  authority  from  them,  or  that  they  could  depose  him.  The 
episcopal  order,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  established  by  direct  appointment  of  Christ,  while 
the  grace  of  ordination  was  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Bishops,  therefore,  being  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and 
enjoying  the  fullness  of  Apostolic  authority,  claimed,  and 
always  received,  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  faithful  in  all 
things  within  the  province  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
It  was,  moreover,  prescribed  that  the  consecration  of  a bishop 
should  be  performed  by  two  or  three  bishops  of  the  province,1 
and  that  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  office  should  be  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  Christian  communities  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction,  by  special  letters  communicating  the  fact 
(Utterae  communicatoriae). 

The  selection  of  other  ecclesiastics  was  principally  confined 
to  the  bishoj)Sj  who,  however,  availed  themselves  of  the  advice 
of  the  clergy,  and  consulted  the  wishes  of  the  people.3 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  no  special  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Many  ecclesiastics,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  St.  Paul,  worked  at  some  craft,  or  fol- 
lowed some  profession,  and  thus  lived  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands.  But  many  of  the  faithful,  following  the  example 
of  the  Jews,  who  gave  the  tithes  of  all  their  goods  and  pro- 
duce for  the  support  of  the  priests  and  levites,3  and  wishing 

‘Onion  AposL,  can.  1 : ’E Trianonoq  xSLPOTOVSLa^Q  too  toujK6iujv  dvo  ij  rpiuv.— 
Ut  a bishop  be  ordained  (consecrated)  by  two  or  three  bishops.  Mansit  T.  I., 
p.  30.  Hardtdn , T.  L,  p.  10.  Condi.  Arelal.,  can.  20:  Infra  tres  (Episcopos) 
son  andeat  ordinäre  (Episcopum).  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  473.  Harduin , T.  L, 
P-  266. 

*0n  this  point  Cyprian  says,  in  his  33d  ep.,  directed  to  the  priests,  deacons, 
**d  faithful  of  Carthage:  “ In  ordinationibus  clericis,  fratrcs  carissimi,  solemus 
nn  ante  coosnlere,  et  mores  ac  merits  singulorum  communi  consilio  ponderare.” 
hi  the  CmstUutiones  Apost.  VIII.  16,  we  read  in  a prayer  to  be  said  at  the  or- 
dination of  a priest:  k~Ae  krri  tov  dovTAv  oov  tovtov  tov  ilrfyjxp  Kai  up  loci  tov  kMjooi 
rowif  rpcaßvrtptov  kiridoOkvra. — Look  down  upon  thy  servant,  chosen  for  the 
pitsthood  by  the  suffrage  and  judgment  of  the  whole  clergy. 

‘Lerit  xrviL  30  sq. ; Num.  xviii.  23  sq. ; Deut.  xiv.  22  sq. ; 2 Chron. 
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to  comply  with  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,1  pro- 
vided for  the  bodily  support  of  the  clergy,  in  return  for  the 
spiritual  gifts  received  at  their  hands  and  through  their  min- 
istry.2 * * * * * The  offerings  of  the  people  and  the  contributions  re- 
ceived on  Sundays,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  also,  in  part, 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  that  they  might 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  pursuits  either  de- 
rogatory to,  or  incompatible  with,  the  spiritual  functions  of 
their  office.  Such  pursuits  were  frequently  forbidden  by  direct 
law.8 


§ 85.  The  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy . 

Möhler , Exam,  of  the  Memorial  (to  the  Second  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Baden)  for  the  Abolition  of  Celibacy,  prescribed  to  the  Cath.  Clergy,  with  acts. 
(Miscell.  Papers,  Vol.  I.,  p.  177-267.)  ( Clams ) * Celibacy,  with  the  motto, 

öokü  nayii  7rvevfia  Oeov  kxEtv . — I think  that  I also  have  the  spirit  of  God.  1 Cor. 
vii.  40,  in  two  parts,  Ratisbon,  1841.  Cf.  Celibacy , in  the  Freiburg  Eccl 
Cycloped.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  656-663.  Hefele , Contrib.  to  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  122- 
135.  Pavy , dv£que  d’ Alger,  du  cdlibat  eccldsiastique,  ed.  2,  Par.  1857. 

The  great  importance  attached  by  the  Church  from  earliest 
times  to  the  digrtity  of  the  priestly  office,  and  the  exalted  idea 
entertained  of  its  character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  care 
and  formality  with  which  the  election  and  ordination  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  were  conducted,  but  principally 
from  the  practice  of  celibacy — an  institution  which  has  always 
been  regarded  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  most  efficient 
and  powerful  engine  for  good,  and  as  conferring  a character 
the  most  holy  and  sublime.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood  is  that  of  representatives  of  Christ,  the  second 
and  spiritual  Adam,  whose  woik  they  continue,  and  in  whose 
unmarried  state  they  early  recognized  the  prototype  and  pat- 
tern of  their  own.  Even  the  Pagans  could  not  conceive  of  a 
perfect  priesthood  without  the  accompanying  state  of  virginity . 

lMatt.  x.  10;  Luke  x.  7;  1 Cor.  ix.  13;  1 Tim.  v.  17. 

2 Cyprian,  Clerici  in  honore  sportulantium  fratrum  tanquam  decimas  ex  fruc- 

tibus accipientes  ab  altari  et  sacrificiis  non  recedant,  sed  die  ac  nocte  coelesti* 

bus  rebus  et  spiritualibus  serviant,  ep.  66,  p.  246. 

8 Canon  Apost.,  can.  6.  Episcopus  vel  presbyter  vel  diaconus  saeculare* 

curas  non  suscipiat:  alioqui  deponatur.  (Mansi,  T.  I.,  p.  30.  Ifarduin* 

T.  I.,  p.  10.) 
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The  honor  and  reverence  paid  to  the  Vestal  virgins  and  Sibyls 
are  examples  of  this  universal  feeling,  and  another,  perhaps 
still  more  striking,  was  the  rule  prescribed  to  the  high-priest 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  forbidding  him  to  enter  into  the 
married  state  after  he  had  assumed  his  office,  or,  if  already 
married,  enjoining  abstinence  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
wife.  The  Jewish  priests  were  also  forbidden  to  have  inter- 
course while  engaged  in  their  ministrations  at  the  temple. 

The  following  reasons  have  always  been  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  justify  and  commend  the  practice  of  celibacy:  1.  It 
is  fitting  that  he  who  would  worthily  celebrate  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass,  an  office  destined  to  continue  till  the  end 
of  time,  should  be  distinguished  by  eminent  purity  of  body;1 * 
2.  No  one  who  does  not  enjoy  this  freedom,  can  give  his  life 
undivided  to  Christ  and  His  Church,  and  labor  with  the  single 
purpose  of  advancing  His  interests  and  glory,*  since  the  mar- 
ried state  necessarily  implies  a divided  heart  and  pursuits 
directed  to  other  ends;3  3.  The  married  state  would  limit 
that  absolute  independence  so  necessary  to  the  successful  min- 
istry of  the  priest. 

The  realisation  of  an  ideal , at  once  so  spiritual  and  so  ex- 
alted, was  possible  only  when  a living  and  energetic  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ  took  such  fast  hold  and  complete  pos- 
session of  man,  that  his  whole  being  was  renewed  and  trans- 
formed by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Our  Divine 
Savior  spoke  of  some  who  are  born  eunuchs , and  of  others 

1 Even  Paganism  prescribed : Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste!  (Cicero  de  legibus 
JI.  8.)  The  words  of  Lampridius , in  his  vita  Alex.  Seven,  c.  29,  are  worthy 
of  notice  : Usus  vivendi  eidem  (Alex.  Severo)  hie  fuit:  primum  ut , si  facultas 
esset , i.  e.  si  non  cum  uxore  cubuisset , matutinis  hons  in  larario  suo , in  quo  et 
divos  Principe8,  sed  optimos  et  electos  et  animas  sanctiores,  in  queis  et  Apol- 
lonium  et  quantum  scriptor  suorura  temporura  dicit,  Christum , Abraham  et 
Orpheum  et  hujusmodi  caeteros  habebat  ac  majorum  effigies,  rem  dicinam  fa • 
ciebat . (Historiae  Augustae,  ed.  Bipont,  1787,  Vol.  I.,  p.  278.) 

1 Creuzer , in  his  Mythology  and  Symbolism,  3 ed.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  600,  relates  the 
following  Indian  legend:  "But  Brahma,  created  by  Birmah,  complained  that 
be  alone,  among  his  brothers,  was  without  a partner,  and  Birmah  answered 
that  he,  as  a priest,  should  not  suffer  himself  to  he  distracted,  hut  should  give 
himself  wholly  to  prayer  and  to  the  divine  service." 

• 1 Cor.  vii.  33. 
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who  make  themselves  so  for  the  sake  of  gaining  Heaven;1  and  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  inspired  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
Divine  Master,  declared  to  the  faithful : “ He  that  giveth  his 
virgin  in  marriage,  doeth  well : and  he  that  giveth  her  not, 
doeth  better ; ” and  “ It  is  good  for  man  not  to  touch  a woman, 
and  I would  that  all  men  were  even  as  myself at  least  thm 
to  whom  it  hath  been  given.2 * 

The  Apostles,  catching  the  spirit  and  following  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  exhortations,  relinquished  all  things,  and  forsook 
even  their  wives,  to  follow  their  Divine  Master,  and  be  able 
to  serve  Him  with  single-minded  earnestness.5  Even  among 
the  laity  there  were  to  be  found  many  ascetics , who,  desirous 
of  being  free  from  distractions,  that  they  might  lead  more 
holy  and  perfect  Christian  lives,4  observed  perpetual  conti- 
nence.0 These  were  chosen  in  preference  to  married  men  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  being  by  their  manner  of  life 
most  fitted  and  best  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  sacerdotal 
functions.  As,  however,  those  who  voluntarily  took  upon 
themselves  a life  of  continence  and  chastity,  were  not  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  supply  the  Church  with  clerics,  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  permitted  also  married  men  to  enter  the  ministry, 
yet  only  such  as  had  been  married  once,  marriage  after  the 
death  of  the  first  wife  being  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  in- 
continence. He  therefore  gave  the  following  instructions  to 
Timothy  and  Titus : 44  It  behooveth,  therefore,  a bishop  . . . 
to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  Let  deacons  be  the  husbands 
of  one  wife;”6 * 8  and  speaking  of  deaconesses , he  says:  “Let  a 
widow  be  chosen  not  under  threescore  years  of  age,  who  hath 


1 Matt.  xix.  12. 

*1  Cor.  vii. 

8 Matt.  xix.  27. 

4 “ Many  men  and  women  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who,  from  child- 
hood up,  have  been  Christians,  are  still  undefiled ; and  I am  prepared  to  point 

ont  many  such  among  all  classes  of  men.’*  (St.  Justin  apol.  I.  15.)  Simi- 
larly Athenagoras : “ Among  us  you  may  find  many  men  and  women  who  grow 

old  unmarried,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  more  intimately  united  with  God.” 

(Legat.,  c.  33.) 

81  Cor.  vii.  5. 

•1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12;  Tit  i.  6. 
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been  the  wife  of  one  husband/’1  i.  e.  who  has  been  but  once 
married.  The  opposition  to  married  priests  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  at  a very  early  date.2  The  practice  of  celibacy,  at 
first  voluntarily  entered  upon  by  the  clergy  in  Apostolic 
times,  became,  later  on,  an  element  in  the  very  life  of  the 
Church;  so  much  so,  indeed , that  when  the  spirit  which  had 
inspired  it  began  to  languish,  it  was  enforced  by  special  law. 
The  course  of  the  Church  in  this  iustance  affords  a good  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  her  laws  were  called  forth  in 
analogous  cases.  They  sprung  in  the  first  instance,  naturally 
and  spontaneously,  from  the  very  life  of  the  Church ; but  when 
faith  grew  weak  and  fervor  cooled,  or  other  causes  intervened, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  exact,  by  positive  enactment,  a line 
of  conduct  which  before  had  been  followed  from  motives  of 
duty  and  devotion. 

The  first  mention  of  the  practice  of  celibacy  among  the 
Christian  clergy  is  found  in  an  oracle  of  the  Montanist  proph- 
etess, Priscilla/ which  runs  thus:  “It  is  meet  that  only  the 
holy  should  have  the  ministry  of  things  holy,  and  that  only 
the  pure  should  come  in  contact  with  things  pure.”  Is  this 
not  a proof,  it  will  be  asked,  that  celibacy  originated  with  the 
Montanists?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Montanists  re- 
tained in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  Church,  in  which,  at  this  period,  celibacy  was 
quite  general.  If  celibacy  had  really  originated  with  the  Mon- 
tanists, they  would  certainly  have  mentioned,  in  their  violent 
attacks  upon  the  Church,  a circumstance  which  would,  if  true, 

1 1 Tim.  v.  9. 

*The  apostolical  Father  Ignatius  writes:  “ Whoever  can  remain  in  chastity 
for  the  honor  of  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  the  flesh,  let  him  remain  therein.  But 
if  he  pride  himself  on  that  account,  and  think  himself  higher  than  the  bishop, 
he  is  lost.”  (Ep.  ad  Polycarp.,  c.  5.) 

* In  an  old  manuscript  of  Tertull.  de  exhortat.  castit.,  c.  10,  Rigaltius  found, 
after  the  words  “ vita  aeterna  sit  in  Chr.  Jesu  Dom.  nostro,”  the  following  oracle 
of  Priscilla  (between  150  and  160),  which  he  surmises  was  afterward  “ ob  nimias 
laudes  Priscillae,”  expunged  from  the  text:  “Item  per  sanctam  prophetidem 
Priscam  ita  evangelizatur,  quod  sanctus  minister  (the  unmarried  priest)  sane- 
timooiam  noverit  ministrare.  Puriticautia  enim  concordat,  ait,  et  visiones  vi- 
dent,  ct  ponentes  faciemdeorsum  etiam  voces  audiunt  manifestes,  tam  sal  u tares, 
quam  ct  occultas,  etc.”  Cf.  observation.  Itigaltii  in  ed.  opp.  Tertull.,  p.  114. 

VOL.  I — 26 
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contribute  so  powerfully  to  their  cause.  Rather  the  contrary 
was  the  fact ; for  it  was  required  that  whoever  proposed  to 
entel*  the  Christian  priesthood,  should  be  one  who  had  either 
been  married  but  once,  or,  if  unmarried,  should,  upon  taking 
orders,  make  a vow  of  chastity.1  Origen  states  that  those  who 
had  twice  married,  were  debarred  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clerical  state.2  And  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  a continent 
life  among  the  clergy  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular 
mind  and  so  sensitive  of  its  honor,  that  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  sinful  intercourse  with  females  caused  the  greatest  scandal. 
Thus,  Paul  of  Samosata  and  his  clergy  were  openly  reproached 
because  they  allowed  women  ( ain^tiaaxzoe  pjvauxsz,  spiritual  sis- 
ters) to  dwell  in  their  houses.3 

It  was  but  natural  that  a rule  of  life,  which,  though  in- 
spired by  the  very  genius  of  the  clerical  state,  had  been  nev- 
ertheless freely  adopted  by  the  body  of  the  clergy,  should, 
by  and  by,  become  burdensome  to  some,  and  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  break  through  it.  Such  was  really  the 
case;  and  it  was  found  necessary,  toward  the  close  of  the 
third  and  the  opening  of  the  fourth  centuries,  to  enact  strin- 
gent laws,  enjoining  clerical  celibacy  under  severe  penalties. 
The  Apostolic  Canons  make  its  practice  obligatory  on  all  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  beginning  with  deaconship,  only 
the  lectors  and  chanters  being  allowed  to  take  wives.4  In 

lTcrt.  says:“Et  comraendabis  illas  duas  (uxores)  per  sacerdotem  de  monog- 
amist ordinatum,  aut  etiam  de  virginiiate  sancitum  V (Exhortat.  castit,  a 14.) 

* Origen,  hom.  XVII.  in  Luc. : ab  ecclesiasticis  dignitatibus  non  solum  forni- 
catio  sed  et  nuptiae  repellunt;  neque  enim  episcopus  nec  presbyter  nec  diaconus 
nec  vidua  possunt  esse  bigami.  (T.  III.,  p.  953.)  Cf.  ApostoJor.  constit.  YIL 
17,  ad  princip.  ( Gotland . T.  III.,  p.  155.)  Epiphan.  expos,  fidei  opp.  T.  L. 
p.  ll03,(cum  notis  Petavii)et  haeres.  59,  No.  7. 

*Euscb.  h.  e.  VII.  30.  Against  this  the  Cone.  Uliberii.,  c.  27,  decreed:  Epis- 
copus vel  quilibit  alius  clericus  aut  sororem  aut  filiam  virginem  dicatam  Deo 
tantum  secum  habeat;  extraneam  nequaquam  habere  placuit. 

4 Canon.  Aposi.  can.  25.  Innuptis  autem,  qui  ad  clerum  promoti  sunt,  prae- 
cipimus,  si  voluerint,  uxores  ducere,  lectores  cantoresque  solos.  This  serves  to 
explain  can.  5.  Episcopus  vel  presbyter  vel  diaconus  uxorem  suam  ne  ejiciatre- 
ligioni s praetextu  {-ptx^acei  ev?.aßeiagt  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  wife,  and  in 
order  no  longer  to  be  obliged  to  provide  for  her) ; sin  autem  ejecerit,  segregetur; 

si  perseveret,  deponatur.  (Mansi,  T.  I.,  p.  34  el  30.  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  15 
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BOine  instances,  clerics  who  had  married  previously  to  taking 
orders,  continued  to  cohabit  with  their  wives;  not,  however, 
without  giving  offense  and  incurring  reproach,1  and  hence 
the  councils  of  Elvira  (a.  d.  305)  and  of  Arles  (a.  d.  314)  re- 
turn red  that  all  clerics  in  major  orders,  and  those  engaged  in 
daily  ministry,  should  abstain  from  conjugal  society.2  Again, 
the  Synod  of  Neo-Caesarea  passed  sentence  of  deposition 
against  any  priest  who  should  marry  after  his  ordination.3 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  314)  gave  per- 
mission to  deacons  to  marry  after  having  taken  orders;  pro- 
vided, however,  that,  having  signified  their  intention  of  so 
doing,  the  bishop  would  express  his  willingness  to  ordain 
them.4 

The  severe  discipline  of  the  councils  of  Elvira  and  Arles 
obtained  the  force  of  law,  and  became  general  throughout 
the  Western  Church.  It  was,  moreover,  rigorously  enjoined 
by  Popes  Siricius  and  Innocent  I.  In  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  the  canon  of  Ancyra  seemed  to  meet 
with  more  favor. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  two  Churches  on  this  question, 
is  indicative  at  this  early  date  of  what  afterward  became  the 
established  practice  of  each.  In  the  Western  Church,  the 
observance  of  clerical  celibacy  became  of  rigorous  obligation 
everywhere  and  for  all;  while  a milder  and  more  indulgent 

1 Of.  the  Apo8tol.  Fathers,  Ignat,  ep.  ad  Polyc.,  c.  5;  Euseb.  h.  e.  IV.  23, 
aud  compare  with  it  Cypriani , ep.  49,  ad  Cornelium  episc.  rom. 

%ConciL  IUiberit.  can.  33.  Placuit  in  totura  prohiberi  Episcopis,  presbyteris 
et  diaconibas  vel  omnibus  clericis  positis  in  ministerio,  abstinere  se  a conjugi- 
bu8  suis  et  non  generare  filios:  quicunque  fecerit,  ab  honore  clericatus  extermi- 
netur.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  253.  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  11.)  Cone.  Arelat . can.  C 
(reap.  26):  Suademus  fratribus  ut  saeer  dotes  et  levitae  cum  uxoribus  suis  non 
coeant,  quia  ministerio  quotidiano  occupantur.  Quicunque  vero  contra  hanc 
constitutionem  fecerit,  a clericatus  honore  deponatur. 

1 Condi  Neocaesar,  can.  I.  Presbyter,  si  uxorem  d'uxerit,  ab  ordine  suo  il- 
lam  deponi  debere.  ( Harduin , T.  1.,  p.  282.  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  539.) 

4 Condi  Ancgran,  can.  10.  Quicunque  Diaconi  ordinantur,  si  in  ipsa  ordi* 
natione  protestati  sunt  et  dixerunt,  velle  se  conjugio  copulari,  quia  sic  manure 
non  possunt:  hi  si  postmodum  uxores  duxerint,  in  ministerio  maneant,  prop- 
terea  quod  eis  episcopus  licentiam  dedcrit.  Quicunque  sane  tacuerint  et  sus- 
ceperint  man  us  impositionem,  professi  continentiam,  et  postea  nuptiis  obligati 
sunt,  a ministerio  cessare  debebunt.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  275.  Mansi , T.  II., 
p.  618.) 
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practice  obtained  in  the  Eastern  Church,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  led  the  way  in  the  latter  to  a gradual  relaxation  of 
discipline,  and  finally  to  a degeneracy  of  morals.  The  action 
of  the  Council  of  Trullo,  in  which  the  observance  of  celibacy 
was,  by  confining  it  to  bishops  alone,  utterly  done  away  with, 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  discipline  on  this  point  was  kept 
up  in  the  East  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

Observation. — The  following  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  are  quoted  against 
the  practice  of  celibacy : 1 Cor.  ix.  5,  vii.  9,  and  also  1 Tim.  iii.  2,  12,  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  Tit.  i.  6,  though  without  any  show  of  reason.  First; 
44  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a woman  a sister,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas  1” 

It  may  he  stated  that  there  is  no  reference  to  a wife  in  this  passage,  for  St 
Paul  does  not  say  ywh%  but  adehtf  ywij.  The  passage  is  fully  explained  by  St 
Jerome  (contra  Jovinian.  I.  14),  where  he  says  that  reference  is  made  to  those 
holy  women  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  followed  their  master 
about,  and  provided  out  of  their  abundance  for  his  wants  and  comfort. 

The  life  of  Christ  furnishes  examples  of  this  practice,  and  also  those  of  Ru- 
finas and  St.  Jerome , notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was  almost  excessive  in 
his  advocacy  of  virginity.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  makes  special  mention  of  Peter , 
but  this  fact  does  not  militate  against  our  view,  which  is  rather  confirmed  by 
the  passage  from  Matt  xix.  27,  where  Peter  himself  addresses  our  Lord  in 
these  words:  44 Behold,  we  have  left  all  thiugs  and  have  followed  Thee.” 

Second:  A reply  to  the  passage  from  1 Cor.  vii.  9,  'Melius  est  nubere  quam 
uri,”  may  be  found  in  the  drift  of  the  whole  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken, 
wherein  the  Apostle  gives  advice  to  those  about  to  enter  upon  a new  state  of 
life,  and  warns  such  to  make  careful  trial  of  themselves  beforehand,  that  they 
may  discover  whether  they  are  more  fitted  for  the  married  or  for  the  clerical 
state,  and  tells  them  that  if  they  are  not  naturally  continent,  they  should  not 
take  upon  themselves  the  practice  of  celibacy  and  the  discharge  of  the  priestly 
office,  unless,  perhaps,  they  trust  that  by  the  grace  of  God  they  will  remain  so, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  way  the 
Church  puts  the  momentous  question  to  the  young  man  who  seeks  admission 
into  the  order  of  subdeaconship. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  the  words  of  St  Paul,  1 Cor. 
vii.  7,  4‘  I would  that  all  men  were  even  as  myself,”  i.  e.  unmarried,  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  clergy — to  those  who  are  the  successors  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles ; and  that  the  passage  from  the  same  chapter,  v.  5,  44  Defraud  not  one  an- 
other, unless  perhaps  by  consent,  for  a time,  that  you  may  give  yourselves  to 
prayer,”  has  a higher  sense  in  which  it  is  applicable  to  priests;  for  their  life, 
being  one  of  continual  prayer,  the  condition  to  such  a life  is  b ire  distinctly 
pointed  out.  (Cf.  Epiph.  haer.  59.) 

Third : We  have  already  given  above  the  sense  of  the  passages  from  the  pas- 
toral epistles  1 Tim.  iii.  2,  12,  and  Tit.  i.  6,  which  is  a solemn  prohibition  for 
bidding  bishops  and  deacons  to  marry  a second  time,  because  such  conduct  was 
regarded  as  a proof  of  incontinency.  The  passages,  therefore,  show  thai 
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whether  married  or  not , bishops  and  deacons  must  lead  a life  of  continence 
This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  second  marriage,  later  on,  was  made 
an  impediment,  which  excluded  those  to  whom  it  attached  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical state. 

§ 80.  Development  of  the  Organization  of  the  Church — Growth 
of  the  Authority  of  the  Metropolitan — Institution  of  Provin- 
cial Councils . 

We  learn  from  the  Apostles  that  even  in  their  day  the  spirit 
of  union  existing  in  the  Church,  and  drawing  together  all  the 
faithful  by  one  common  bond,  began  to  manifest  itself  exter- 
nally in  the  action  of  several  communities,  which  entered  into 
close  relations  with  one  another,  not,  however,  in  such  way  as 
to  recognize  any  hierarchical  precedence,  or  priority,  in  one 
above  the  other.  It  was  not  long,  however,  till  the  breath  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  quickening  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, 
and  inspiring  all  with  one  common  impulse,  gave  a spiritual 
unity  to  the  Universal  Churchy  whose  outward  expression  was 
the  external  bond,  which  united  together,  not  alone  the  flock 
of  each  single  diocese  ( flagor/ia ) under  one  bishop,  but  the  flocks 
of  all  the  dioceses  under  one  pastor. 

The  relations  of  distant  communities  gradually  grew  more 
intimate,  till  finally,  as  if  by  one  common  impulse,  all  Chris- 
tians began  to  regard  themselves,  not  as  belonging  to  isolated 
and  independent  bodies,  but  as  members  and  integral  portions 
of  the  one  sheepfold,  under  the  one  Shepherd.  Clement  of 
Romey  Ignatius  of  Antiochy  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrnay  while  en- 
gaged in  their  apostolic  labors  and  on  their  journeys,  brought 
home  to  the  faithful,  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letter,  the 
necessity  of  union  among  the  faithful  for  the  very  existence 
of  a Church.  Irenaeus  and  Tertulliany  in  their  controversies 
with  heretics,  insisted  on  it  as  the  very  condition  of  unity  of 
doctrine  and  the  essential  note  of  the  true  Church.  St.  Cy- 
priaHy  in  his  work  “ De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,”  drew  out  the  same 
idea  more  clearly,  and  with  greater  force,  than  any  of  those 
who  went  before  him.  “As,”  says  he,  “the  rays  of  the  sun 
all  proceed  from  one  source,  and  as  the  branches  of  a tree  all 
derive  life  from  a common  root,  so,  in  the  same  way,  do  all 
the  Christian  communities,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
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derive  life  from  and  center  in  one  and  tlie  same  Church . For 
as  the  ray  is  invisible,  except  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  as 
the  branch  can  not  subsist  if  disconnected  from  the  trunk,  so 
neither  is  it  possible  to  be  truly  a Christian  if  the  bond  of 
union  with  the  Church  be  severed.  Whoever  does  not  live  in 
union  with  the  Church,  is  an  alien  and  a profane  man,  and 
has  no  part  \vith  the  flock  of  Christ.  He  who  has  not  God 
for  his  Father,  has  not  the  Church  for  his  Mother.  He  may 
die  a martyr’s  death,  but  this  will  not  avail  for  ment.” 

The  unity,  both  internal  and  external,  existing  in  the  Church 
and  fully  expressed  in  the  word  “Catholic”  impressed  itself 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  same  reasons  which  brought  together,  under  one 
bishop,  all  the  churches  of  a city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try,  operated  in  uniting  adjoining  and  neighboring  dioceses 
under  one  common  head,  usually  under  the  bishop  of  the  civil 
metropolis , or  capital  of  a province,1  thus  forming,  as  it  were, 
another  sort  of  diocese  greater  in  extent  and  superior  in  dig- 
nity to  the  others,  the  bishop  of  which  has,  since  the  third 
century,  been  uniformly  called  the  Metropolitan.  The  first 
example  of  a metropolitan  see  is  that  of  the  Mother  Church 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  East,  to  which  the  churches  of  Asia,  Ju- 
dea, Samaria,  and  Galilee  were  united.*  After  the  destruction 
of  this  city,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  her  metropolitan  dignity 

^his  custom  obtained  the  force  of  law  at  the  Condi.  Antioch,  341,  can.  9:  ravq 
raS’  Ik&ottjv  hrapx'iav  imoKb7rovq  eidbat  XPV  T^v  TV  pyrpoirdXei  rrporerrijra  kdcab 
irov,  Kal  rr/v  <ppovn6a  avadix£°dai  dcapxuaqy  & TV  IWpOTrdXei  ravre- 

XÖOev  awrpixeiv  ^ävraq  rovq  tt  pay  tiara  l fovraf. — Per  singulas  provincias  episco- 
pos  coD8titutos  scire  oportet,  episcopum  metropolitanura,  qui  praeest,  curam  et 
ßolicitudinem  totius  provinciae  suscepisse.  Propter  quod  ad  metropolitanam 
civitatem  ab  his  qui  causas  habent  sine  dubio  coucurratur.  Let  the  bishops  in 
ea^h  province  know  that  the  metropolitan  has  charge  of  the  whole  province, 
because  all  those  who  have  any  business  to  attend  to  come  from  all  parts  to  the 
metropolis.  ( ffarduin , T.  I.,  p.  595.) 

2Cf.  Eusebius , h.  e.  III.  33,  who  relates  after  Hegesippus,  that  the  bishops  of 
Jerusalem  enjoyed  a metropolitan  power.  It  is  said  of  James  and  another  re- 
lation of  Our  Lord,  who  were  bishops  of  Jerusalem:  rrpoijyovvrai  rr ckttk  iaOjjcta q 
paprvptq  nal  arrb  ytvovq  rov  Kvpiov. — Universae  ecclesiae  praesident,  utpote 
martyres  et  agnati  Christi.  Cf.  Petr,  de  Marca,  concord,  sacerdotii  et  im- 
perii VI.  1. 
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passed  to  the  see  of  Caesarea  Stratonis,  a city  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Church  of  Antioch , composed  of  converts  from  both 
J udaism  and  Paganism,  was  the  next  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of 
a Christian  metropolis,  and  Alexandria  the  third.  Put  the 
see  of  Alexandria  soon  ranked  second,  and  that  of  Antioch 
third,  on  account  of  the  superior  merit  of  Mark  and  Anni- 
auus  over  Ennodius.  The  fourth  was  Rome  in  the  West, 
to  which  were  united  the  churches  of  Lower  and  Central 
Italy,  and  those  of  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sic- 
ily, which  were  called  suburban  provinces.  Besides  these 
three  great  metropolitan  sees  of  Rome , Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria, those  of  Ephesus  and  Carthage  enjoyed  special  considera- 
tion, and  were  looked  up  to  as  metropolitan  sees. 

The  subordination  of  the  diocese  to  a metropolitan,  or  pri- 
mate, exercised  a very  beneficial  influence  on  the  most 
important  affairs  of  the  Church — such,  for  example,  as  the 
election  of  bishops.  The  established  modes  of  communication 
existing  among  the  churches  of  a province,  by  which  one  was 
informed  of  anything  of  importance  that  took  place  in  the 
other — such,  for  instance,  as  the  litterae  communicators , pro- 
claiming the  election  of  bishops,  and  the  litterae  formatae , or 
commendatory  letters,  introducing  strangers  to  communities 
where  they  were  not  known,  and  similar  ones  making  known 
excommunicated  persons — were  at  once  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  internal1  and  the  evidences  of  the  external 
union  of  the  churches. 

Provincial  councils ,2  which  consisted  of  the  assembled  bish- 
ops of  a province,  accompanied  by  their  priests  and  deacons, 

'Ferrari,  de  antiquo  epistolar.  ecclesiae  genere,  Mediol.  1613,  4to.  Kiessling , 
de  stabil i primit  eccl.  ope  litterar.  communicatoriar.  connubio,  Lps.  1744,  4to. 

* Ibvoöoc,  concilium,  conventus,  in  Paganism,  was  an  assemblage  of  several 
persona  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  public  affairs;  in  Christianity,  of  ec- 
clesiastical persons,  especially  of  the  clerical  order,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting on  and  deciding  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  assemblies  were  called 
from  the  persons  composing  them,  either  provincial  or  diocesan  synods.  To 
these  were  added,  during  the  next  epoch,  ecumenical , endemic , and  national 
•ynods.  The  assemblies  of  the  heretics,  or  those  in  which  heretical  doctrines 
*ere  advanced,  were  named  “ conciliabula,  conventicula.”  Cf.  Hefelc , Hist 
of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  Introduction. 
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contributed  still  more  to  give  expression  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church . Glescler  is  wrong  in  attributing  their  origin  to  s 
desire  to  copy  the  amphictyonic  assemblies  of  Greece.  They 
were  the  natural  outgrowth  and  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  unity  inherent  in  the  Church,  and  were  modeled 
after  the  first  council  held  by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem'  and  not 
after  any  profane  assembly. 

The  first  councils  were  held  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  (160  and  170),  their  object  being  to  condemn  Montan- 
ism,  and  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Paschal  festival.  Coun- 
cils were  held  in  Africa  to  determine  the  validity  of  baptism 
conferred  by  heretics — the  first  under  Bishop  Agrippinus,  be- 
tween a.  d.  218-222,  and  afterward  (a.  d.  255-256)  under  Bishop 
Cyprian.1 2  Then  followed  synods  against  the  Anti-Trinitarians, 
Beryllus  of  Bostra,  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  others.3  After 
provinces  had  been  systematically  established,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Metropolitan  recognized,  provincial  councils  were 
conducted  with  more  method  and  order,  and  held  at  regulai 
intervals.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Greece  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  century,4  where  they  were  appointed  to  be 
held  at  least  once  and  sometimes  twice  a year . The  metropolitan 
presided , and  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  discussed,  doctrine  defined,  and  decrees  promulgated, 
which  served  at  once  for  the  condemnation  of  heretics  and  the 
instruction  of  the  faithful. 


1 Acts  XV. 

*Cf.  Cyprian,  ep.  54  (ad  Corn,  de  pace  lapsis  danda),  p.  171. 

*Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  V.  16;  Ibid.  V.  23-25.  Cf.  Voelli  et  Justclli  bibl.  jur.  can. 
vet.,  Paris,  1G61,  2 T.  f.  (T.  II.,  c.  5 et  6,  p.  1166.)  f Fessler,  On  Provincial 
Couucils,  Innsbr.  1849. 

KTertull.  de  jejun.,  c.  23:  Aguntur  praeterea  per  Graecias  ilia  certis  in  Jocis 
concilia  ex  universis  Ecclesiis,  per  quae  ct  altiora  quaeque  in  commune  trao 
tantur,  et  ipsa  repraesentatio  totius  nominis  Christiani  magna  veneratione  cel- 
ebratur,  p.  771.  Firmiliani  ep.  ad  Cyprian:  Qua  ex  causa  necessario  apod 
nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annos  seniores  et  praepositi  in  unum  conveniamus  ad 
disponenda  ea,  quae  curae  nostrae  commissa  sunt,  ut  si  qua  graviora  sunt, 
communi  consilio  dirigantur  (opp.  Cypr.  ep.  75,  p.  302).  C£  Canon.  Apost, 
can.  36 : Bis  in  anno  fiat  episcoporum  synodus  et  inter  se  examinent  decrets 
religionis,  et  incidentes  ecclesiasticas  controversias  componant  (Harduin, 
T.  I.,  p.  18;  Mansi , T.  I.,  p.  35.)  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  16.  On  the  synods  held 
in  this  period,  consult  Ilefele,  Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  I. 
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The  final  decision  of  all  questions  lay  with  the  bishops,  a 
majority  of  whose  votes  was  required  to  pass  any  decree. 

Diocesan  synods  were  of  an  earlier  date  than  provincial  coun- 
cils, though  there  was  not  as  yet  any  law  prescribing  that 
they  should  be  regularly  held.  They  consisted  of  the  clergy 
of  each  diocese,  who,  presided  over  by  their  bishop,  enjoyed 
only  an  advisory  vote . 

The  presbyterium ,*  or  council  of  priests,  who  aided  the  bishop 
by  their  advice  and  active  cooperation,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  what  afterward  became  diocesan  synods, 
and,  still  later  on,  cathedral  chapters. 

§ 87.  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome — He  is  the  Center  of 
Unity  for  the  Whole  Church . 

Möhler , Unity  in  the  Church,  p.  260  sq.  \*De Isignore,  institut.  hist  eccl., 
T.  L,  Pt  II.,  p.  31-79.  f Rothensee , Primacy  of  the  Pope  in  all  Christ  Ages, 
Mentz,  1836,  3 vols.  Kenrick , Abp.  of  Baltimore,  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic 
See;  German  transl.  by  Steinbacher , New  York,  1853. 

The  different  communities  spread  throughout  each  diocese 
gathered  about  their  bishop  as  their  rallying-point  and  center 
of  unity;  the  bishops  of  the  contiguous  dioceses,  which  con- 
stituted a province,  looked  up  to  the  metropolitan  bishop  as 
their  natural  head ; but  the  metropolitans  themselves  had  need 
of  a corner-stone  upon  which  to  build  the  whole  edifice,  and 
of  a keystone  to  secure  its  magnificent  arch  and  insure  its 
stability,  and  such  was  the  See  of  Rome.  The  See  of  Rome 
was  the  center  of  unity  for  the  whole  Church,  whither,  as  the 
capital  of  the  Pagan  world , the  Apostle , on  whom  Our  Lord  had 
conferred  a Primacy  over  all  his  colleagues,  was  led  by  special 
providence,  and  there  set  over  the  first  and  most  important  of 
all  Christian  communities.  As  the  genius  of  Greece  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  speculative  and  scientific  tendency,  so  was 
that  of  Rome  by  its  eminently  practical,  or,  what  may  be 
called,  its  utilitarian  view  of  everything.  No  city  could  have 
been  more  in  harmony  with  the  active  and  energetic  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which,  by  its  very  nature  and  aim,  is,  in  every 

*Cf.  supra,  p.  397,  note  2,  and  Phillips , The  Diocesan  Synod,  Freiburg,  1849 
P 25  sq. 
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sense,  a practical  religion.1  Thus  Peter,  enjoying  all  the  pre- 
rogatives which  the  Primacy  conferred,  committed  the  same, 
in  undimiuished  fullness,  to  those  who  came  after  him. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  of  even  the  first  century  are  witnesses 
to  the  Primacy  of  the  See  of  Rome.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  i9 
an  example  of  it ; St.  Iynatius  of  Antioch  recognizes  and  ad. 
mits  it;*  and  this  epoch  furnishes  many  more  testimonies  and 
fads  which  go  to  prove  the  same  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  St.  Ircnaeus * declares  that,  instead  of  scru- 
tinizing the  doctrine  delivered  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
and  searching  Tradition,  it  is  enough  to  inquire  what  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  “ For  it  is  necessary  ” says 
he,  “that  the  whole  Church — that  is , the  faithful  of  the  whole 
world — should  be  in  communion  xcith  this  Church , on  account  of 
its  more  powerful  authority;  in  which  communion  the  faithful  of 

XJ.  J.  Goerres , The  Triarians,  Leo,  Marheinecke,  Bruno,  Ratisb.  1838,  p.  93 
sq. : “For  this  very  reason  neither  speculative  Greece  nor  Athens  was  chosen 
by  Divine  Providence  as  the  central  point  of  the  Church,  but  Rome,  which  had 
been  thoroughly  and  practically  drilled  by  centuries  of  discipline,  and  in 
which  an  indestructible  and  natural  gift,  inherent  in  the  people,  united  with 
many  ages  of  historical  development,  had  called  forth  a practical  instinct,  such 
as  had  nowhere  else  appeared.  This,  though  entirely  earthly,  was  now  conse- 
crated and  sanctified  by  the  Paraclete,  and  after  it  had  thus  assumed  a Christian 
character,  the  Church  confided  herself  to  its  direction." 

’See  p.  203. 

8/ren.  contr.  haer.  III.  3,  No.  2 : Ad  hanc  enim  (a  gloriosissimis  Apost  Petro 
et  Paulo  fundatam  et  constitutam)  ecclesiam  propter  potentiorem  principal- 
tatem  (dm  ri/v  Uavuripav  i Tpurdav,  acc.  to  III.  38,  No.  3,  or  acc.  to  Nolle 
avOci>Tiav)t  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est:  eos  qui  sunt  un- 
dique  fideles;  in  qua  semper  ab  his,  qui  sunt  undique,  conservata  est  ea,  qoae 
est  ab  Apostolis  Traditio.  On  the  entirely  untenable  explanation  of  this 
passage  in  Gieselcrs  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  176:  “With  this  church,  on  account 
of  her  superior  origin  (perhaps  as  regards  the  time  or  foundation?!),  the  whole 
Church  that  is,  the  faithful  of  all  places,  must  of  necessity  (necesse  est?!) 
agree  : ” see  Dd'llingcr,  Manual  of  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  Pt  I.,  p.  256  sq.  MSkler 
Unity  in  the  Church,  p.  268  sq.  Hagemann , The  Rom.  Church,  etc.,  p.  614  sq. 
Nolle , in  Tüb.  Quart.  1862,  p.  302  sq.  Ammianus  Marcell . thus  explains 
“potior  principalitas : ” Auctoritas  qua  potiores  (sunt)  aeternae  urbis  episcopi 
(his tor  XV.  7).  The  interpretation  of  the  above  passage  from  Irenaeus,  of- 
fered by  Schnecmant  St.  Iren,  de  ecclcs.  Roman,  principatu  testimonium  com* 
mentatum  et  defensuin,  Frib.  1870,  is  faulty.  The  context  and  the  construc- 
tion of  “convenire”  with  “ ad  hanc  ecclesiam,”  with  which  the  meaning  given 
to  “ convenire  ” =-=  to  agree  with,  does  not  well  accord,  have  induced  me  to  adopl 
the  above  interpretation  of  this  passage  from  Irenaeus. 
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the  whole  world  have  preserved  the  tradition  that  was  delivered  by 
the  Apostles.  When,  therefore/’  concludes  St.  Irenaeus,  “you 
know  the  faith  of  this  Church,  you  have  also  learned  the  faith 
of  the  others.” 

Even  Tertullian , Montanist  as  he  was,  witnesses  to  the  fact, 
that  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  as  the 
Bishop  of  Bishops } 

St.  Cyprian  calls  the  Church  of  Rome  the  first,  the  principal 
Church ; the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  first  Bishop,  being  the  Head 
of  the  principal  Church;  the  episcopal  throne  of  this  Church 
the  throne  of  Peter  {cathedra,  locus  Petri),  the  source  and  cen- 
ter of  ecclesiastical  unity;  and  therefore  all  bishops  of  the 
world  must,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  be  in  communica- 
tion with  Rome ; that  by  thus  communicating  with  her,  the 
union  of  all  may  be  preserved.  “ To  be  united  with  the  See  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  “is  to  be  united  with  the  Catholic  Church.”* 

St.  Cyprian  claims  that  this  Primacy  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  Church,  and  essential  to  her  high  aim.  “ The  Church,” 
says  he,  “ is  built  upon  Peter  for  the  sake  of  unity.”  And 
writing  against  the  schismatics,  Fortunatus  and  Felicissimus, 
he  says:  “They  are  even  bold  enough  to  direct  their  course 
to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  whence  sacerdotal  unity  takes  its  rise. 
Do  they  consider  that  it  is  the  Roman  faith — that  faith  which 
i9  free  from  all  taint  of  infidelity?”1 * * * * * * 8  The  practice  of  St. 
Cyprian  was  of  a piece  with  his  doctrine.  He  earnestly 
requested  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  depose  Marcian, 
Bishop  of  Arles,  who  was  infected  with  the  Novatian  heresy, 


1 Vide  infr..  p.  426,  note  1. 

*Factus  est  Cornelius  episcopus — quum  Fabiani  locus  i.  e.  locus  Petri  et 
grad  us  cathedrae  sacerdotalis  vacaret,  ep.  52.  And  in  ep.  45  to  P.  Cornelius, 
be  says  that  he  had  provided : uc  to  collegae  no-stri  et  communionem  tuara 
i.  e.  catholicae  ecclesiae  unitatem  pariter  et  caritatem  probarent  firmiter  ac 
tenerent.  Likewise  in  ep.  56  to  Antonianus : ut  sciret  (Cornelius)  te  secum 

h.  e.  cum  catholica  ecclesiae  communicare. 

*Cypr.  ep.  27,  p.  90.  Ep.  70:  Quando  et  baptisma  unum  sit,  et  Spiritus  S. 

unus,  et  unaecclesia  a Christo  Domino  super  Petrum  origine  unitatis  et  ration t 
f undata,  p.  270.  C.  ep.  55:  Navigarc  audent  et  ad  Petri  cathedram  atque  ad 

ecclesiam  principalem,  unde  unitas  sacerdotalis  exorta  est,  etc.  Cf.  notes  64 

and  65  of  Prudent.  Maran .,  p.  193.  Cf.  Peters , Teaching  of  St.  Cypr.  on  the 

Unity  of  the  Church,  etc.,  Luxembg.  1870. 
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and  to  appoint  another  in  his  place;  sent  to  him  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils  of  Africa,  convened  to  condemn  the  errors 
of  Felicissimus,  and  the  decrees  passed  against  the  lapsi,  or 
those  who  denied  their  faith  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
persecution. 

If,  however,  in  a single  instance,  Cyprian  seems  to  question 
the  supremacy,  and  does,  in  fact,  criticise  in  intemperate  lan- 
guage the  course  of  Pope  Stephen,1  it  is  not  a difficult  matter 
to  decide  whether  we  should  attach  a greater  weight  to  his 
words  when  he  is  drawing  out  and  throwing  into  shape,  calmly 
and  under  no  external  influence,  his  views  of  the  constitution 
and  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and  observing  a line  of  conduct 
in  harmony  with  these  convictions;  or  when,  irritated  at  the 
opposition  with  which  his  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the 
validity  of  baptism  conferred  by  heretics  were  received,  he 
defends  them  with  warmth  of  expression,  and  regards  the 
controversy  as  a personal  quarrel. 

The  bishops  of  the  world  recognized  the  primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  prerogatives  attached  to  it,  at  times, 
by  spontaneous  declarations,  and  again  by  their  course  of  ac- 
tion in  circumstances  which  called  for  his  intervention.  Per- 
tinent instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  supremacy  may  be 
found  in  the  action  taken  by  Pope  Victor  in  the  controversy 
on  the  Paschal  Festival ; by  Pope  Cornelius  in  the  case  of  No- 
vatian  and  Felicissimus;  by  Pope  Stephen  on  the  question  of 
rebaptization,  and  by  Pope  Dionysius  in  the  affair  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  and  Denys  of  Alexandria.  Even  the  Montanists 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  by 
this  act  acknowledged,  at  least  for  the  moment,  his  suprem- 
acy of  jurisdiction.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  did  the  same,  for, 
when  Paul  of  Samosata2  obstinately  persisted  in  holding  his 
see  against  the  will  of  the  bishops,  he  declared  that  no  one 

1 Seems,  because  grave  doubts  exist  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  rather 
strong  expressions.  The  remark  of  Liebermann , the  distinguished  author  of  a 
work  on  dogmatic  theology,  is  just  and  to  the  point:  Cyprianus  (in  ep.  74,  p. 
294)  in  summum  Pontificem  ita  acerbe  invehitur,  nt  qui  virnm  noverat  tam 
moderatum,  tam  verecundum  in  sedem  Romanam,  jam  Cyprianum  in  Cypriane 
quaerat.  (Institutt.  Theol.,  rd.  5,  T.  IV.,  p.  236.) 

*Euseb.  h.  e.  VII.  30. 
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not  recognized  by  the  bishops  of  Italy,  and  particularly  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome , should  remain  in  the  see  of  Antioch.1 

In  this  way,  either  by  a willing  recognition  on  the  part  of 
bishops,  or  by  a forced  interference  on  that  of  the  Pope  when 
circumstances  required,  the  essential  elements  of  the  Pri- 
macy came  gradually  into  prominence,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
grew  in  strength  and  developed  in  completeness,  till  finally 
they  assumed  that  compact  and  thorough  organization  on 
which  depends  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

But  the  bishop  who,  above  all  others,  contributed,  both  by 
the  example  of  his  life  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  to 
draw  out  in  clear,  precise,  and  simple  language,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  prominent  phase  of  church  organiza- 
tion, and  to  give  them  currency  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  was 

1 The  order  in  which  the  first  Roman  bishops  of  this  period  succeeded  each 
other  is  very  doubtful.  Probably  that  given  by  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  IV. 
22,  Iren,  contr.  haer.  III.  3,  n.  3,  and  Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  2,  13,  15,  34,  V.  6,  is  the 
true  one : St.  Peter , 42-67 ; St.  Linus , St.  A nencletus  (or  Cletus ),  St.  Clement 
(Philipp,  iv.  3),  68-77  or  92-101;  St.  Evarisius,  St.  Alexander  I. , St.  Xystus 
(Sixtus),  St.  Telesphoms , St.  Hyginus , St.  Pius  /.,  St.  Aniceius,  St.  Soter,St. 
Eleutherius , SL  Victor , St.  Zephyrinus,  St.  Callistus , etc.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  the  series  given  by  Epiphan.,  Opiat.,  Mileviian , and  Augustine  agree, 
especially  in  the  first  four  bishops.  Some  wish  to  infer  from  intrinsic  argu- 
ments drawn  from  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  that  Clement  reigned  as 
early  as  from  68-77.  Vide  DUllinger , Christianity  and  Church,  p.  315-320; 
Delsignore , institution,  h.  e.,  T.  I.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  37  sq.,  esp.  Hefele,  in  his  ed. 
of  the  Patres.  Apost  This  view  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  oldest  catalogue 
of  Roman  bishops  down  to  Pope  Liberius  (probably  drawn  up  about  354),  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  Linus  and  Cletus  were  consecrated  bishops  by 
Peter.  Rufinus  confirms  this  in  his  praefat.  ad  recognition,  dementis : “ Linus 
et  Cletus  fuerunt  quidem  ante  Clementem  episcopi  in  urbe  Roma,  sed  superstile 
Petro,  videlicet,  ut  illi  Episcopatus  curam  gererent,  ipse  vero  Apostolatus  im- 
plcret  officium.  ( Galland , T.  II.,  p.  218.)  The  so-called  Liberian  catalogue 
mentioned  above,  together  with  later  continuations,  copied  in  the  Conatus 
chronico-historicns  ad  catalogum  Pontificum.  (T.  II.  of  the  praefationes, 
tractatus,  etc.,  in  Bollandi  acta  SS.,  v.  supra,  p.  23,  note  4.)  Cf.  Anastasii , 
lib.  pontificalia,  etc.,  v.  supra,  p.  40,  note.  3.  F.  Pagi,  breviarium  hist,  chron. 
critic,  illustriora  Pontiff.  Rom.  complectens,  Antw.  1717,  6 vols.,  4to  (the 
last  vols.  of  A.  Pagi  cont.  to  Gregory  XIII. ) Gius.  Piatti,  storia  critico-chronol. 
dei  Rom.  Pontefici,  Napoli,  1765-1770,  12  vols.,  4to  (contin.  to  Clement  XIII.) 
Lipsius , Chronology  of  Roman  Pontiffs,  Kiel,  1869,  rather  arbitrary.  See 
Bonn  Periodical  of  Theol.  Literat.,  No.  12,  of  1871. 
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THASCIUS  CAEOILIÜS  CYPRIAN.1 

Born  at  Carthage  of  distinguished  parents,  and  educated  in 
the  Pagan  schools  of  rhetoric,  he  made  so  great  progress  in 
his  studies  and  acquired  such  proficiency  in  science,  that  he 
was  the  boast  of  his  masters  and  the  pride  of  all  Carthage. 
But  his  brilliant  parts  and  finished  education  were  no  security 
against  the  solicitations  of  passion  and  the  refined  conuptions 
of  Paganism.  He  bad,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  a Catholic  priest,  who  saved  him  from  this  danger,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  converting  him  to  Christianity  (a.  d.  246).  In 
the  zeal  of  his  first  conversion,  he  distributed  a great  part  of 
his  worldly  store  among  the  poor,  and  disposed  of  the  rest  in 
various  works  of  Christian  charity,  and  in  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  Church.  This  was  a sort  of  thank-offering  for  the  hap- 
piness he  now  enjoyed,  and  the  peace  of  mind  he  experienced 
after  having  been  driven  hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  and  tossed  about,  without  aim  or  purpose,  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  life.  He  now  had  personal  experience  of  what 
before  he  had  thought  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  namely, 
that  “one,  while  encompassed  with  the.  body  of  the  flesh, 
should  be  able  to  rise  from  the  sacred  waters  of  baptism  re- 
newed in  mind  and  heart,  and  capable  of  putting  aside  the 
old  man,  and  leading  a new  life.,> 

Cyprian  now  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of 
Tertulliarts  works,  whose  severe  and  serious  teachings  were 
more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  his  own  mind. 
He  was  elected  bishop  of  Carthage  a.  d.  248,  and  in  his  humil- 
ity wished  to  escape  the  honor,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  people  he  finally  consented  to  accept  it.  Acting  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  following  the  couuscl 
of  Our  Lord,"  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  flee  from  Carthage  during 
the  persecution  of  Decius;  but,  though  abseut  in  body,  he  had 

1 Vita  Cypr.  per  Pontium  ejus  diacon.,  preceding  the  opera  Cypr.,  ed.  Etos* 
mus.  Bas.  1520.  Pamelius , Antwerp,  1568.  Rigaltius,  Paris,  1648.  Ecll,  Ox- 
ford, 1682.  Baluzii , stud,  et  labor,  absolvit  unus  ex  monach.  congreg.  St 
Mauri  (Prudent.  Maran.),  Paris,  1726;  Ven.  1728;  acc.  to  the  latter  we  cite: 
Retlberg,  Cyprian,  His  Life  and  Works,  G#tt.  1831.  M<>hler}  Patrology,  Vol 
I.,  p.  809-893. 

"Matt  x,  23, 
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all  the  solicitude  of  a pastor  for  the  good  of  his  flock,  and 
never  ceased  to  watch  over  it  with  assiduous  care.  He  was 
the  model  of  a true  bishop,  and,  as  such,  knew  how  to  tem- 
per severity  with  mildness  when  circumstances  might  require 
it.  When,  after  his  return  to  Carthage  a.  d.  251,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  begin  a conflict  with  the  deacon  Felicissimus  and 
the  intruded  bishop  Fortunatus,  he  consulted  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  in  the  persistency  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  pursued  them.  The  same  can  not,  however,  be  said 
of  his  controversy  with  Pope  Stephen,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  certainly  exhibited  a deplorable  loss  of  temper.  While 
this  controversy  was  still  going  on,  Valerian  issued  an  edict 
against  the  Christians  a.  d.  257,  and  Cyprian,  desirous  of 
dying  the  death  of  a martyr,  and  refusing  now  to  desert  his 
post,  confessed,  with  holy  joy  and  unshrinking  courage,  that 
he  was  not  only  a Christian,  but  also  a bishop.  He  was  ex- 
iled to  Curubis,  and  hearing  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
busying  itself  with  the  authorities  of  state  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease, he  addressed  to  it  a letter,  full  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, in  which  he  says : “ I am  full  of  life,  and  yet  I am  longing 
to  die,  and  I hear  a voice  within  me  bidding  me  to  go  to  the 
Father.”  A year  after  his  exile  began,  his  sentence  was  passed, 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  “ Cyprian,  an  enemy  of  the  gods 
of  Rome,  shall  suffer  decapitation;”  to  which  the  Saint  an- 
swered, “God  be  praised.”  He  suffered  martyrdom  before 
the  walls  of  Carthage,  September  14,  a.  d.  258.  When  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  the  city,  the  grief  of  the  Chris- 
tians knew  no  bounds,  and  in  their  utter  desolateness  they 
cried  out:  “Come,  let  us  die  with  him.”  They  sought  out 
and  obtained  his  remains,  which  they  were  permitted  to  inter 
without  further  molestation  from  his  enemies. 

The  words  by  which  his  flock  gave  expression  to  their 
grief  on  hearing  of  his  death,  will  remain  forever  a living 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  a token  of  the  intimate  union 
which  should  exist  between  a Catholic  bishop 1 and  the  faith- 
ful of  his  diocese. 


lAugu*tin.  do  baptism.  III.  3.  Ego  Cyprianum  calholicum  episcopum , catho 
licum  martyrem  et  quanto  magis  magnus  erat,  tanto  sc  in  omnibus  humilian- 
tem, etc.  Cf.  Prudent,  de  coronis  hymn.  XIII. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


WORSHIP — DISCIPLINE — RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  LIFE  OF  THE 
CHRISTIANS. 

f C.  Chardon,  histoire  des  Sacrements,  Par.  1745,  6 vols.  Mortem,  de  antiq 
eccl.  ritibus  (quoted  acc.  to  Bassani , 1788,  4 T.  f.)  The  works  on  ancient  ec 
clesiastical  lore  of  Mamachi , Selvaggio , Pelliccia,  Binterim , Kruell,  v.  supr. 
p.  20,  note  2.  Probst , Liturgy  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  of  the  Church, 
Tübg.  1870. 

§ 88.  External  Ritual — Baptism  and  Confirmation. 

\Morini , de  Catechumenor.  expiatione  et  ad  baptismi  susceptionem  praepar* 
atione  (opp.  posthum.,  Par.  1703).  f/.  Vicecomitis , observat  eccl.  de  antiquis 
baptismi  ritibus,  Par.  1618.  fMartene,  1.  c.,  lib.  I.,  c.  1 and  2 (T.  I.,  p.  1-37). 

As  man  is  a union  of  body  and  soul , his  religion  must  corre- 
spond to  these  two  constituents  of  his  nature,  and  therefore 
requires  some  form  of  outward  expression.  As  St.  Augustine 
well  remarks,  this  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  every  peo- 
ple.1 * Christianity,  also,  while  attaching  primary  importance 
to  the  adoration  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,8  has  had,  con- 
formably to  the  example  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  its 
Divine  Founder,3  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the 
present  day,  its  own  form  of  prayer,  and  its  own  distinctive 
ritual  and  ceremonial.4 *  It  would  indeed  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  discard  or  ignore,  if  the  Church  had  so  willed,  this 
outward  expression  of  religion,  itself  the  strongest  and  most 
efficient  incentive  to  interior  devotion.  From  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  down,  therefore,  each  religious  act  received  such 
outward  expression  as  would  at  once  supply  this  want  of  our 
common  nature,  and  keep  prominently  before  the  faithful  the 

1 Augustine : In  nullum  nomen  religionis  seu  verum  sen  falsnm  coagnlori 
homines  possunt,  nisi  aliquo  signaculorum  vel  sacramentorum  visibi**  a*uortio 
colligentur.  Contr.  Fr  ustum.  XIX.  11,  T.  VIII.,  ed.  Bened. 

•John  iv.  23. 

•Matt.  vi.  9-13;  John  xvii.  1;  Matt  xix.  13;  Luke  xxii.  41. 

4 See  p.  210. 

(416) 
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palmary  idea,  that  Christ  had  founded  a visible  Church.  This 
external  worship  grew  daily  more  and  more  distinct,  and  was 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  manner  of  receiving  newly  con- 
verted Christians  into  the  Church. 

In  the  Apostolic  age,  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the 
vast  numbers  who  presented  themselves  for  baptism,  supplied 
the  place  of  long  and  difficult  preparation,  provided  only  the 
candidates  gave  indubitable  proofs  of  an  earnest  faith  and 
sincere  sorrow  for  their  sins;  but  as  time  went  on,  a change 
of  circumstances  rendered  a more  complete  and  thorough 
training  of  postulants  necessary  before  admitting  them  into 
the  Church.  By  thus  lengthening  the  term  of  probation,  the 
Church  guarded  against  the  admission  of  unworthy  members, 
and  provided  against  any  rash  profanation  of  her  sacred  prac- 
tices. 

The  vast  numbers  of  those  who  sought  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Catechumens  (xar/ßoifuvoi),  or  those  who  are  gaining  a knowl- 
edge of  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  believers  (mazoi,  ddüipoi ),  or  com- 
plete and  perfect  Christians,  only  after  they  had  passed  through 
the  successive  stages  of  probation.  This  period,  which,  after 
the  fourth  century,  often  lasted  through  many  years,  was 
divided  into  the  following  progressive  degrees,  under  some 
one  of  which  each  catechumen  wa3  classed : 1.  The  hearers 
( dxpocifuvoc , audientes ),  or  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain 
for  the  sermon  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  2.  The 
kneelers  (jowxlivovTtz,  genufiectentes ),  or  those  who  remained 
after  the  sermon  to  participate  in  the  prayer  and  receive  the 
bishop’s  blessing ; 3.  The  petitioners  or  the  approved 
pzvoc,  ßa^rc^ofiei/ocj  competentes , electi ),  or  those  who,  having 
passed  through  the  regular  course  of  instruction  and  proba- 
tion, petitioned  the  bishop  to  be  admitted  to  baptism  at  the 
next  approaching  festival,  and  whose  requests  were  favorably 
heard  (electi).  After  they  had  been  admitted  among  those  who 
were  to  be  baptized,  they  were  let  into  a full  knowledge  of  the 
Symbol  of  Faith,  the  Lord’s  Trayer,  and,  but  not  till  after  hiving 
been  baptized,  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Euchanl 
vol.  1—27  A 
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and  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  Sacraments.1  Aftet 
still  further  tests — such  as  the  formal  renunciation  ( dziraSt c) 
of  Satan,  with  all  his  works  and  pomps — the  petitioners  were 
admitted  to  baptism. 

This  sacrament,  which  was  conferred  in  the  baptistery , was 
administered  by  a triple  immersion  of  the  body  in  the  water, 
and  by  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  three  persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  baptism  of  the  weak  and  infirm  (baptismus  clinicorum) 
was  administered  by  infusion,  or  aspersion,  and  the  usual 
training  and  period  of  probation  were  in  this  instance  dis- 
pensed with.  Besides  the  baptism  of  infants,*  which,  by  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  252),  was  commanded 
to  be  conferred  within  eight  days  after  birth,8  other  considera- 
tions rendered  it  either  necessary  or  prudent  to  shorten  the 
period  of  probation  for  catechumens.  The  bishop  was  the  ordi- 
nary minister  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; and  priests  and 
deacons  conferred  it  only  by  his  authority,  and  as  his  dele- 
gates. Laymen  were  also  allowed  to  baptize  in  case  of  neces- 
sity.4 Although  there  is  no  mention  of  sponsors 
disddo%oc,  susceptores , sponsores,fideijussores)  till  the  second  cen- 

lJ.  Mayer , Hist,  of  the  Catechumen  ate  and  of  Catechisation  in  the  First  Six 
Centuries,  Lps.  1868.  Weis,  Pedagogics  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  her  Cate- 
chumenate  and  Catechetical  Schools,  Freiburg,  1869. 

*Irenaeus  contr.  haer.  II.  22,  n.  4,  p.  147,  et  V.  15,  n.  3.  Et  quoniam  in  ills 
plasmatione  quae  secundum  Adam  fuit,  in  transgressione  factus  homo  indigeb&t 
lavacro  regenerationis , etc.,  p.  312.  Massuet,  in  his  dissertai  praev.,  in  Iren, 
libros,  p.  158,  commenting  on  this  passage,  says:  Irenaeus  hinc  cum  Augustino 
concludit  baptismum  omnibus  hominibus,  et  ipsis parvulis  et  infantibus  neces* 
sarium  esse,  ut  per  eum  regeniti  pristinae  generationis  sordes  abluant. 

*Ut  intra  octavum  diem,  qui  natus  est,  baptizandus  et  sacrificandos.  Uni- 
versi  judicavimus,  nulti  hominum  nato  misericordiam  Dei  et  gratiam  denegan 
dam.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  147.  Mansi,  T.  I.,  p.  900  sq.)  TertuUian , on  the 
other  hand,  dissuades  the  baptism  of  infants:  Itaque  pro  cqjusque  personae 
conditione  ac  dispositione  etiam  aetate  cunctatio  baptismi  uti Hörest:  praecipne 
tarnen  circa  parvulos.  Quid  enim  necesse  est  sponsores  etiam  periculo  ingeri? 
Quia  et  ipsi  per  mortalitatem  destituere  promissiones  suas  possunt  et  proventu 
malae  indolis  falli,  etc.  De  baptismo.,  c.  18,  p.  264.  Conf.  Walli,  historia 
baptismi  infantum,  lat  vert.  Schlosser , Brem.  1748,  Pt  I. ; Hambg.  1753,  Ptll. 

*Terlull.  l.  1.:  Alioquin  etiam  laicis  jus  est  (dandi  baptismum) — sufficiat  io 
necessitatibus  utaris,  sicubi  aut  loci  aut  temporis  aut  personae  conditio  com 
peUit,  c.  17,  p.  263. 
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tury,  tlieir  origin  may  be  certainly  ascribed  to  Apostolic  times.1 
Those  who  were  lately  baptized,  wore  a white  robe  (pallium), 
in  token  of  the  evangelical  innocence  with  which  their  souls 
had  been  clad,  and  this  custom  gave  rise  to  the  ironical  say- 
ing among  the  Pagans,  “ A toga  ad  pallium.”  During  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  might  be  ad- 
ministered every  day,  but  Sunday  was  preferred.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  days  of  special  solemnity  were  set  apart  for 
this  purpose — such,  for  example,  as  Easter  and  Pentecost , in 
the  present  epoch,  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  the 
feast  of  Epiphany.2  The  Church  taught  that  those  who  were 
baptized,  received  full  remission  of  all  their  sins,  were  born 
again  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  Children 
of  God;  and  hence,  the  sacrament  itself  was  called  a grace 
(xdnez,  gratia),  an  illumination,  a sanctification  (cpiorcapd^,  bpia- 
ago?),  a perfection  (t&mov),  and  was  the  only  means  of  gain- 
ing entrance  into  the  Church.3 


1Con£  Binterim,  Pt  I.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  190;  Böhmer , Vol.  II.,  p.  300  et  seq. ; 
Gcrhardi , de  8usceptoribus  infantium  ex  baptismo,  eorumque  origine,  usu  et 
abusu  sebediasma,  Francf.  et  Lps.  1727. 

tTertulL  Diem  baptismo  solenniorem  Pascha  praestat,  quum  et  Passio  Dom- 
ini, in  qnam  tinguimur,  adimpleta  est.  Paschae  celebrandae  locum  de  signo 
«quae  ostendit,  exinde  Penlecosie  ordinandis  lavacris  latissimum  spatium  est 
quo  et  Domini  resurrectio  inter  disci pulos  frequentata  est  et  gratia  Spiritus 
Sancti  dedicata,  etc  De  baptismo,  c.  19,  p.  264.  Conf.  Natal.  Alex.  h.  e., 
saec.  II.,  diss.  9,  art  6 (T.  V.,  p.  252  sq.) 

%Uermast  Pastor,  libb.  III.,  similit  IX.,  c.  16:  Antequam  accipiat  borne 
oomen  filii  Dei,  morti  destinatus  est;  at  ubi  accipit  illud  sigillum,  liberatur  a 
morte  et  traditur  vitae.  Illud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est,  in  quam  descendunt 
homines  morti  obligati,  ascendunl  vero  vitae  assignaii , etc.  Tertull.  de  bap- 
•tismo  begins  thus:  Felix  sacramentum  aquae  nostrae,  qua  ablutis  delictis 
pri8tinae  caecitatis  in  vitam  aetemam  liberamur , c.  1,  p.  255.  Clem.  Alex. 
paedagog.  I.  6.  ßaitTi^öpevoi  $xjr^d/zrdc*  gxjri^dpvoi  viorrotoupeda'  vioTroioO/ievoi 
refotobfuOa. — KaXtirai  &k  ir rb  Ipyov  tovto  x^Plt 1Pa  Kai  ^Tiapa  Kal  rthiov 
m2  Xovrpbw  Xovrpbv  ph>}  öi*  ov  rag  äpapnag  anoppvTTTÖpeda.  x^puspa  *W,  4>  rd  M 
to if  apaprljpaoiv  kiririyua  avtlrar  Quriopa  öi,  6C  ov  rb  äyiov  ekeivo  <püg  rb  aurijpiov 
hcowTeberai,  Tovrkortv  6C  ov  to  Oeiov  b^vunovptv.  teIeiov  rb  a-pocöeig  papev.  ti  yao 
fn  XtiKtrai  T(p  Oebv  eyvuKbn,  p.  113. — Being  baptized,  we  are  enlightened,  and 
being  enlightened,  we  are  adopted  into  sonship,  and  by  our  sonship  we  are  made 
perfect.  The  rite  is  variously  called  a charism,  an  enlightening,  a perfection,  and 
a cleansing — a cleansing,  indeed,  because  by  it  we  are  washed  clean  of  our  sins; 
a charism  or  gift  of  grace,  because  it  has  the  effect  of  remitting  the  penalty  due 
to  our  sins;  an  illumination,  because  it  gives  a clear  insight  into  things  divine; 
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Ab  has  already  been  remarked,  many  persons,  awed  by  the 
effects  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  deferred  its  reception  until 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  death,  either  because  they  mis- 
trusted their  strength  and  feared  that  they  could  not  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  because  j 
they  were  loth  to  break  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  I 
world,  and  could  not  bring  themselves  to  forsake  its  pleasures  | 
and  shake  off  its  fascinations,  as  they  would  have  to  do  if 
they  took  upon  themselves  such  obligations. 

Those  who  had  been  cleansed  and  born  anew  in  the  watere 
of  baptism,  were  admitted  to  the  reception  of  tLe  sacrament 
of  confirmation,  in  which  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
poured  out  upon  their  souls.  This  sacrament  was  variously 
called  a charism,  or  gift  of  grace,  confirmation,  and  perfec- 
tion (p<ppaptz,  pxjpov,  ßeßaiwoez  rijc  bfioXoyiaz — charisma , confirm - 
atio,  perfectio).  The  rite  consisted  in  annointing  with  holy  oil 
(y/wr/ta),  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  the  accompanying  words: 

“ The  seal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  in  the  laying 
on  of  hands , in  token1  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  beeu 
conferred. 

§ 89.  Controversy  on  the  Validity  of  Baptism  conferred  by 
Heretics — Stephen , Cyprian , Firmilian .2 

As  heretics  were,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position,  cut 
off  from  all  communion  with  the  Church,  and  as  the  phrase, 
“ Outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation ,”  based  upon  the  pas- 

and,  finally,  a perfection,  because  it  supplies  every  want,  for  what  further  need 
has  he  who  has  a knowledge  of  divine  things.  Iren,  contr.  haer.  II.  22,  n.  4, 
p.  147;  V.  15,  n.  3,  p.  312  (lavacrum  regenerationis).  Conf.  Klee,  Hist  of 
Dogm.,  Pt  II.,  p.  135  et  sq.  f Brenner,  Historical  Exposition  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacraments  from  Christ  down  to  our  own  Times,  Bambg.  and 
Francf.  1818  et  seq.,  3 vols.,  Vol.  I.  on  Baptism. 

lTeriulL  de  resurrect,  earn.,  c.  8.  Caro  ungitur  ut  anima  consecretur,  caro 
Signatur,  ut  et  anima  muniatur,  caro  mantis  impositions  adumbratur,  ut  et 
anima  spiritu  illuminetur,  p.  385.  Cyprian,  ep.  73.  Quod  nunc  quoque  apud 
nos  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur,  praepositis  ecclesiae  oflerantur  et 
per  nos  tram  orationem  ac  mantis  imposiiionem  spiritum  sanctum  consequantui 
et  signaculo  dominico  consummentur,  p.  281. 

*Euseb.  h.  e.  VII.  3-5,  7,  9.  Cypr.  epp.  70-76,  p.  267-324.  Walch , History 
of  Ileret.,  Pt  II.,  p.  310-384. 
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sage  in  Acts  iv.  12,  had  acquired  all  the  force  of  an  axiom, 
the  question  naturally  arose : “ Is  baptism  conferred  by  here- 
tics vai;d?  or,  is  it  necessary  to  rebaptize  those  who,  having 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  heretics,  wish  to  return  to 
the  Church?” 

The  question  first  arose  in  connection  with  the  Montanists, 
and  was  freely  discussed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa.  Many 
provincial  councils — as,  for  example,  that  of  Carthage  (between 
a,  d.  218-222),  at  which  Agrippinus,  the  then  bishop  of  the 
city,  presided ; that  of  Iconium  (between  a.  d.  230-235),  and 
that  of  Synnada — decided  that  baptism  conferred  by  heretics 
is  not  valid.  “ There  is,”  they  said,  “ but  one  baptism,  one 
Holy  Ghost,  and  one  Church — that  founded  by  Christ  our 
Lord.” 

Their  opinion  was  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  question  by 
many  distinguished  writers  of  the  Church — such  as  Tertul- 
lian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hippolytus,  the  authors  of  the 
Apostolic  Canons  (can.  46),  and  was,  moreover,  confirmed  by 
two  synods,  held  respectively  in  the  years  255  and  256,  and 
presided  over  by  St.  Cyprian.1 

The  Church  of  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  and  that  of 
Rome  in  particular,  followed  a practice  quite  contrary  to  these 
decisions,  and  instead  of  rebaptizing  heretics  who  begged  to 
be  again  received  into  the  Church,  simply  laid  on  hands , as  a 
sign  that  penance  had  been  done , and  in  token  of  reconciliation. 
Both  usages  obtained  in  their  respective  Churches  till  between 


lTtriull.  gives  his  reasons  for  adopting  this  view:  Non  idem  Deus  est  nobis 
et  haereticis,  nec  unus  Christus  i.  e.  idem,  ideoque  nec  baptismas  unus,  quia 
non  idem,  quern  cum  rite  non  habeant,  sine  dubio  non  habent : ita  nec  pos- 
sunt  accipere,  quia  non  habent.  De  baptismo,  c.  15,  p.  262.  Cypr.  ep.  70: 
Neminem  foris  baptizari  extra  ecclesiam  posse,  quum  sit  baptisma  unum  in 
sancta  ecclesia  constitutum;  caeterum  probare  est  haereticorum  et  schismat- 
icorum  baptisma  consentire  in  id  quod  illi  baptizaverint,  p.  270.  Ep.  73:  Ac 
per  hoc  non  rebaptizari,  sed  baptizari  a nobis , quicunque  ab  adultera  et  pro- 
fana  aqua  veuiunt,  abluendi  salutaris  aquae  veritate,  p.  277.  Ep.  72:  Hoe 
baptizari  oportere,  eo  quod  parum  sit  eis  manum  imponere  ad  accipiendum 
Spiritnm  Sanctum,  nisi  accipiant  et  ecclesiae  baptismura,  p.  275.  Firmilian , 
quoted  by  Cyprian  : Haeretico  sicut  ordinäre  non  licet  nec  manum  imponere 
ita  nec  baptizare  nec  quidquam  sancte  nec  spiritalitcr  gerere,  quando  a’’ 
sit  a spin  tali  et  deifica  sanctitate,  ep.  75,  p.  304.  Conf.  * Möhler,  Pa 
Vol.  1.  p 887-891. 
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the  years  255  and  257,  when  Cyprian  sent  the  acts  of  his  synod 
to  Pope  Stephen  for  confirmation.  The  latter  sent  a curt  and 
comprehensive  reply  both  to  Cyprian  and  to  the  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  he  said:  “Let  there  be  no  innovation; 
hold  to  the  received  tradition,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;1  regard  the  baptism  of  heretics  as  valid, 
if  it  has  been  conferred  in  the  name  of  the  three  Divine  Persons' ’* 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  Pope  Stephen  threatened  with  ex- 
communication  such  as  would  continue  the  practice  of  rebap- 
tizing. St.  Cyprian  was  quite  taken  aback  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Pope,  and  defended  his  own  view  with  warmth 
of  language  and  considerable  temper,  but  was  careful  to  say 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking  with  those  who  saw 
proper  to  follow  an  opinion  different  from  his  own.  Cyprian 
convoked  a third  synod  at  Carthage  (a.  d.  256),  in  which  the 
decisions  of  the  two  former  synods  were  confirmed,  and  ex- 
pressions used  directly  at  variance  with  the  views  Cyprian 
himself  had,  of  his  own  free  will,  formerly  put  forward  rela- 
tive to  the  Primacy  of  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  principle  of 

1 Stephen,  quoted  by  Cyprian , ep.  74:  Si  quis  a quacunque  haeresi  venerit 
ad  vos,  nihil  innoveiur,  nisi  quod  traditum  est , ut  manus  illi  imponatur  in  \mt- 
nitentiam,  quum  ipsi  haeretici  proprie  alterutrum  ad  se  venientes,  non  6op* 
tizent  sed  communicent  tan  turn,  p.  293. 

*That  Stephen  aud  the  Romans  added  this  conditional  clause  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  reproach  cast  upon  Stephen  by  Firmilian ; Illud  quoque  ah 
surdum,  quod  non  putant  (Stephanus  et  Romani)  quaerendum  esse,  quis  sit  ille 
qui  baptizaverit,  eo  quod  qui  baptizatus  sit,  gratiam  consequi  poterit  invotaia 
Trinitate  nominum  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  (ep.  Cypriani  75,  p.  304). 
Cyprian! s ep.  76  is  also  of  importance,  as  throwing  light  on  the  Roman  use  of 
the  Trinity  formula:  Quod  si  aliquis  illud  opponit  ut  dicat  eandem  Nocatianum 
legem  tenere  quam  ecclesia  catholica  teneat,  eodem  symbolo  quo  et  nos  bap- 
lizare , eundem  nosse  Detim  Pattern,  eundem  filium  Christum , eundem  Spiriiun 
Sanctum  ac  propter  hoc  usurpare  cum  potestatcm  baptizandi  posse,  quod  vide* 
atur  in  interrogatione  baptisrai  a nobis  discrepare,  sciat  quisquis  hoc  oppouen* 
dum  putat,  etc.,  p.  319.  When  we  consider  the  words  of  Stephen,  quoted  by 
St.  Cyprian,  in  the  preceding  note,  “haeretici  proprie  non  baptizant,"  and 
those  which  Firmilian  attributes  to  him,  “ haeresi s quidem  parit  et  exponit, 
expositos  autem  ecclesia  catholica  suscipit  et  quos  non  ipsa  peperit  pro  suU 
nutrit”  (in  Cypr.  ep.  75),  although  his  letter  is  no  longer  extant,  there  is  still 
sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Pope  did  in  fact  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  view,  by  citing  the  principal  proofs  in  its  f».cr. 
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ecclesiastical  unity  of  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the 
ou!ward  expression.1 

Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  being,  like 
Cyprian,  threatened  with  excommunication,  united  with  the 
latter  in  opposing  Pope  Stephen,  but  his  language  was  still 
more  rude  and  violent.2 

Stephen,  although  having  the  correct  view  of  the  question, 
does  not  seem  to  have  advanced  satisfactory  arguments  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  This  was  done,  later  on,  by  St.  Au- 
gustine* in  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists.  Explaining 


1The  Acta  in  Oypr.  opp.  and  Augustin,  de  bapt.,  lib.  VI.  et  VII.  (ed.  Bened. 
T.  IX.)  f * Mattes,  The  Baptism  of  Heretics  (Tüb.  Quart.  1849  and  1850). 
NataL  Alexander , h.  e.  saec.  III.,  dissert  XII.  f Schwane , controversia  de 
valore  baptismi  haereticorum  inter  St  Stephanum  et  Cyprianum,  Monast.  1860. 
History  of  Dogmas,  by  the  same  author,  Münst  1862,  Vol.  I.,  p.  730-763. 
t Htfele,  History  of  the  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  90-107;  Engl  transl.,  p.  98-117. 

aAtque  ego  in  hac  parte  juste  indignor  ad  hanc  tarn  apertam  et  manifestam 
Stephani  stoltitiam,  quod  qui  sic  de  Episcopates  sni  loco  gloriatur  et  se  sue* 
cesaionem  Petri  tenere  contendit,  super  quern  fundaments  ecclesiae  collocate 
rout,  multas  alias  petras  inducat,  et  ecclesiarum  multarum  nova  aedificia  con- 
stituat,  dum  esse  illic  baptismata  sua  auctoritate  defendit,  ep.  75,  p.  308.  The 
hypercritics,  Raimund  Missori  and  Marcellinus  Molkenhuhr , of  the  order  of 
Franciscans,  considered  the  letters  of  Cyprian  on  the  Baptism  of  Heretics  as 
spurious.  They  are  held  to  be  authentic,  however,  by  Sbaralea , germ  ana  S. 
Cjpr.  et  Afrorum  nec  non  Firmiliani  opinio  de  haeret  bapt,  Bonon.  1741,  and 
iVeu,  diss.  acadenL,  Jen.  1738. 

1 Augustin,  de  baptismo:  Jam  quidem  in  supra  memoratis  libris  dictum  est, 
its  posse  extra  catholicam  comn.anionem  dan  baptismum  quemadmodum  extra 
earn  potest  haben.  Nullus  autem  illorum  negat  habere  baptismum  etiam  apos- 
tstss,  quibos  utique  redeuntibus  et  per  poenitentiam  conversis,  dum  non  red- 
ditur,  araitti  non  potuisse  judicatur.  In  quo  enim  nobiscum  seniiunt , in  eo 
etiam  nobiscum  sunt  In  eo  autem  a nobis  recesserunt,  in  quo  a nobis  dissent- 
iunt  Non  enim  accessus  iste  atque  discessus  corporalibus  motibus,  sed  spir- 
itu&Hbus  est  metiendus  lib.  I.,  c.  1.  Proinde  ilia  in  quibus  nobiscum  sunt,  eos 
tgere  non  vetamus.  In  quibus  autem  nobiscum  non  sunt,  veniendo  accipiant, 
rel  redeur.do  recipiant  adhortamur,  c.  2.  Pro  hac  sententia,  quam  ecclesia 
catholica  tenet,  ut  Christi  baptismus  non  ex  merilo  eorum  per  quos  datur , sed 
exipsius  quo  dictum  est:  Hie  est  qui  baptizat,  agnosendus  et  approbandus 
«it,  in  progressn  sermonis  nostri  »*es  ipsa  indicabit,  lib.  III.,  c.  4.  Baptismus 
Christi  verbis  evangelicis  consecratus,  et  per  adulteros  et  in  adulteris  sanctus 
at  qaamvis  illi  sint  impudici  et  immundi,  quia  ipsa  ejus  sanctitas  pollui  non 
potest,  et  Sacramento  suo  divina  virtus  assistit,  sive  ad  salutem  bene  utentiura, 
live  ad  perniciem  male  utentium,  lib.  III.,  c.  10.  Gesta  collation.  Carthng. 
primae  cognition.,  n.  55:  Qui  autem  putant  negandum  esse  baptismum  Christi, 
qaiaeum  et  haeretici  tradunt,  possunt  du  tare  negandum  esse  ipsum  Christum, 
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the  words  of  Pope  Stephen,  “Heretici  proprie  non  baptizant,* 
he  says:  “For  in  all  points  in  which  they  (heretics)  think 
with  us  (Catholics),  they  are  also  in  communion  with  ns,  and 
are  severed  from  us  only  in  those  points  in  which  they  dissent 
from  us.  What  they  have  retained  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  they  do  not  lose  by  severance  from  her;  hence,  the 
power  of  conferring  baptism  may  be  found  outside  the  Church. 
Moreover,  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  baptizes ; the  grace  of  the 
sacrament  is  wholly  independent  of  the  qualification  of  him 
who  administers  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  administering 
the  baptism  of  Christ , the  matter  and  form  have  been  pre- 
served, the  sacrament  must  be  held  to  be  valid.” 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  says  that  the  firm  stand 
taken  by  Pope  Stephen  had  the  effect  of  bringing  back  many 
of  the  Eastern  Churches  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  controversy  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  and 
a threatened  schism  averted,  by  the  breaking  out  of  a perse- 
cution, in  which  both  Stephen  and  Cyprian  suffered  martyr- 
dom. Even  the  successor  of  Cyprian,  though  a mild-man- 
nered man,  was  unable  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a close.  It 
was,  however,  finally  ended  at  the  Council  of  Arles  (a.  d.  314), 
in  which  the  opinion  of  Stephen  was  declared  to  be  correct, 
with  this  explanation : “ The  baptism  conferred  by  heretics  is 
valid  if  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.”  The 
Council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  325)  passed  a decree,  in  which  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Paulianists , the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata, 
and  that  of  all  those  heretics  who  impugned  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
was  declared  invalid } 

§ 90.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance — Penitential  Discipline. 

t Jos.  Morinus , de  disciplina  in  administ.  Sacram.  poenit,  Par.  1661.  +/<*«• 
Sirmondi,  hist,  poenit.  publ.,  Par.  1651.  \Petavius,  de  poenit  pubL  et  praepar. 
ad  common,  (Theolog  dogmat  T.  IV.)  -\Orsi , dissert  hist  de  capitalium 


quia  earn  et  daemones  confitentur.  (Mansi,  T.  IV.,  p.  79.  Harduin,  T.  L, 
p.  1070  ) 

1 Coneil . Arelat , can.  28.  (Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  474.)  ConciL  Nicaen..  can.  19 
De  Panliani8tis,  qui  deinde  ad  ecclesiam  confugeront,  statutum  est,  nt  ii  omnino 
rebaptizentur.  (Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  66C  sq.  Uarduin , T.  I.,  p.  33L) 
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crim.  absolution?,  Mediol.  1720.  Martene,  1.  c.,  lib.  I.,  c.  6.  (T.  I.,  p.  269  sq.) 
ffYank,  The  Penitential  Discipline  of  the  Church  from  the  Apostolic  Times 
down  to  the  Seventh  Century,  Mentz,  1867. 

The  catechumen,  on  receiving  baptism,  took  upon  himself 
a solemn  obligation  to  renounce  Satan,  with  all  his  works  and 
pomps,  and  to  consecrate  himself  to  a pure  and  holy  life,  in 
communion  with  the  Church.1 

Quite  a number,  however,  afterward  either  fell  into  sin,  or 
lapsed  into  former  habits  of  life,  and,  thus  cut  off  from  the 
living  communion  of  the  Church,  were  exposed  to  either  the 
greater  or  lesser  excommunication  {dipoptopoz,  xa&atpeac <;)•  But, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding  committed  by 
Our  Lord  to  the  Apostles,2 3  there  resided  in  the  Church  a sec- 
ond  and  last  means  of  rescue  and  reconciliation  for  those  who 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  drawn  again  into  their  past 
errors,  and  this  was  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  (Igopokipjac c, 
exomologesis.)* 

If  the  Church  was  severe  and  exacting  in  the  case  of  cate- 
chumens, and  refused  to  admit  them  to  baptism  until  after 
they  had  given  indubitable  proofs  of  their  worthiness,  how 
much  more  watchful  should  she  be  with  those  who,  having 
enjoyed  the  gracious  privileges  of  Christians,  had  neverthe- 
less stained  the  purity  of  their  first  innocence,  and  now  sought 
to  be  reconciled  with  their  Mother,  and  to  be  again  adopted  as 
her  children ! 

When  there  was  question  of  mortal  sin  ( hpapr/jpaTa  da^a- 
zoifopa),  the  essential  condition  of  a new  and  perfect  union 
with  the  Church  was  the  making  known  of  one's  sins  to  a priest, 

1 Origen,  hom.  XII.  in  Numer.,  n.  4.  Recordetur  unusquisque  fidelium, 
quum  primum  venit  ad  aquas  baptismi — quibus  ibi  tunc  usus  sit  verbis,  et  quid 
renontiaverit  diabolo,  non  se  usurum  pompis  ejus,  neque  operibus  ejus,  neque 
ullia  omni no  servitiis  ejus  ac  voluptatibus  pariturum.  (T.  II.,  p.  316.)  Cf.  Ex- 
bortat  ad  Martyr,  c.  17.  (T.  I.,  p.  285.)  Cyprian , Saeculo  renuntiaveramus, 
quum  baptizati  sumus:  sed  nunc  verc  renuntiavimus  saeculo,  quando  tentati 
«t  prooati  a Deo,  nostra  omnia  relinquentes,  dominum  secuti  sumus,  et  fide  ac 
Qmore  cjos  stain  us  et  vivimus,  ep.  6,  p.  38. 

’John  xx.  23;  cf.  I Cor.  v.  6;  2 Cor.  ii.  10,  and  Acts  xix.  18. 

3 Scientific  investigations  must  keep  a close  eye  upon  the  different  meanings 
that  are  occasionally  given  to  e^oyoX6yi?aic : a.  Penance,  penitential  zeal,  and 
*(nks  of  penance ; b.  Manifestation  of  sins. 
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to  whom,  as  was  then  firmly  believed  by  all  Christians,  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  had  been  committed.  There  is 
no  proof  that  in  any  case  a simple  interior  acknowledgment 
of  one’s  guilt,  even  when  accompanied  with  real  sorrow,  a 
penitent  life,  and  the  practice  of  good  works,  sufficed  for  the 
remission  of  sin ; for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  confession  is 
of  divine  institution,  and  the  ordinary  means  appointed  by 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sin,  it  is  moreover  necessary,  if  a 
sinful  soul  will  be  cleansed  of  its  stains  and  healed  of  its 
infirmities,  that  the  priest,  the  physician  of  the  soui , shall  know 
its  symptoms  and  condition,  that  thus  he  may,  by  instruction, 
advice,  and  encouragement,  administer  proper  and  efficient 
remedies.1 


1 Teriull . de  poenit,  c.  4:  Ut  omnia  delicta  seu  came  seu  spin  tu  8.  factu  8. 
voluntate  commissa  confiteantur,  c.  6 and  7.  According  to  him,  penance,  as  a 
second  and  last  hope,  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  interior , but  also,  and 
principally,  in  the  exterior  act  of  the  exomologesis.  Is  actus  qui  magis  graeco 
vocabulo  exprimitur  et  frequentatur,  exomologesis  est,  qua  delictum  domino 
nostro  coNFiTEMUR,  non  quidem  ut  ignaro,  sed  quatenus  satisfactio  confession« 
disponitur,  confessione  poenitentia  nascitur,  poenitentia  Deus  mitigatur.  Pie» 
rumque  vero  jejuniis  preces  alere,  ingemiscere,  lacrymari  et  mugire  dies  noc- 
tesque  ad  Dominum  Deum  suum,  presbyteris  advolvi  et  carts  Dei  adgenicuktri, 
omnibus  fratribus  legationes  deprecationis  suae  injungere,  c.  9.  Yet  more 
clearly  he  speaks  in  c.  10:  In  quantum  non  peperceris  tibi,  in  tantum  tibi 
Deus,  crede,  parcet  Plerosque  tarnen  hoc  opus  (delicta  confitendi)  ut  public* 
iioncm  sui  aut  suffugere  aut  de  die  in  diem  differre,  praesumo,  pudoris  magis 
memores  quam  salutis : velut  illi,  qui  in  partibus  verecundioribus  corporis  con* 
tracta  vexatione,  conscientiam  medentium  yitant,  et  ita  cum  eirubescentia  sua 
pereunt.  The  last  element  of  penance,  absolution, is  likewise  established  by 
Tertullians  testimony,  when,  as  a Montanist,  he  contests  the  power  of  the 
keys  which  the  bishops  claimed  to  have:  Scorpiace,  c.  10.  De  pudicit,  c.  1: 
Audio  edictum  esse  propositum,  et  quidem  peremptorium.  Pontifex  sc.  Max- 
imus, quod  est  Episcopus  Episcoporum,  edicit:  ego  et  moechiae  et  fornicationis 
delicta  poenitentia  functis  dimitto.  0 edictum,  etc. 

Cyprian . de  lapsis:  Spretis  his  omnibus  (1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  27)  atque  con- 
tcmtis,  ante  expiata  delicta,  ante  exomologesin  faciam  criminis , ante  purgatam 
conscientiam  sacrificio  et  manu  sacerdotis,  ante  offensam  placatam  indignantis 
Domini  et  minantis,  vis  infertur  corpori  ejus  et  sanguini,  et  plus  modo  manibus 
atqu*  ore  delinquunt,  quam  quum  Dominum  negaverunt,  p.  378. — Confiteantur 
einguli,  quaeso  vos  fratres  dilectissimi,  delictum  suum,  dum  adhuc  qui  deliquit 
in  saeculo  est,  dam  admitti  confessio,  ejus  potest,  dum  satisfactio  et  remissic 
Jacla per  sacerdoies  apud  Dominum  grata  est,  p.  383. — Nam  quum  in  minori- 
bus  delictis,  quae  non  in  Deum  committuntur,  poenitentia  agatur  justo  tempere 
et  exomologesis  fiat  inspeeta  vita  ejus  qui  agit  poenitentiam,  uec  ad  communir*> 
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Under  certain  circumstances,  also,  and  for  grave  and  public 
crimes,  the  offender,  whether  he  confessed  his  guilt  of  his  own 
accord,  or  was  adjudged  a public  sinner  by  the  assembly  of 
priests,  was  required,  before  being  again  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges and  friendship  of  the  Church,  to  make  public  confession 
of  his  sins  in  presence  of  that  body.  St.  Irenaeus 1 mentions 
this  practice  in  the  case  of  the  Marcosians,  who  violated  the 
women  of  Gaul  {i^ofxoXoydbvTac  ecc  (pavepov). 

The  work  of  reconciliation , like  the  preparation  for  baptism, 


tionem  venire  quis  possit,  nisi  prius  illi  ab  Episcopo  et  clero  manus  fuerit  im- 
posita:  quanto  magis  in  his  gravissimis  et  extremis  delictis  caute  omnia  et 
moderate  secnndum  disciplinam  Domini  observari  oportet,  ep.  11,  p.  53. 

According  to  Origen,  the  penitent  that  desired  readmission  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  had  to  pass  through  four  different  stages  before  he  had  performed 
the  penance  that  was  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Church : Contritio,  satisfactio,  con*, 
fessio,  absolutio.  Horn.  VI.,  n.  9,  in  Exod.  Poenitendo,  flendo,  satisfaciendo 
deleat,  quod  admissum  est.  (T.  II.,  p.  150.)  Horn.  II.,  n.  4,  in  Levit. : Est 
adhuc  et  septima  licet  dura  et  laboriosa  per  poenitentiam  remissio  peccatorum, 
quum  lavat  peccator  in  lacrymis  stratum  suum,  et  fiunt  ei  lacrymae  suae  panes 
di?  et  nocte,  et  quum  non  erubescit  sacerdoii  Domini  indicare  peccatum  suum 
ti  quaerere  medicinam.  (T.  II.,  p.  191.)  Cf.  Horn.  III.,  n.  4.  Audi,  quid  legis 
ordo  praecipiat:  si  peccaverit,  inquit,  unum  aliquid  de  istis,  pronuntiet  pecca- 
tum, quod  peccavit.  (Levit.  v.  5.)  Est  aliquod  in  hoc  mirabile  secretum,  quod 
jubet  pronuntiare  peccatum.  Etenim  omni  genere  pronuntianda  sunt,  et  in 
publicum  proferenda  cuncta,  quae  gerimus.  (T.  II.,  p.  196.)  Horn.  II.,  n.  6.,  in 
Ps.  xxxvii.  Circumspice  diligentius,  cui  debeas  confiteri  peccatum  tuum.  Proba 
melius  medicum  (sacerdotem),  cui  debeas  causam  languoris  (peccati)  exponere, 
qui  sciat  infirmari  cum  infirmante,  flere  cum  flente,  qui  condolendi  et  compa- 
tiendi  noverit  disciplinam : ut  ita  demum,  si  quid  ille  dixerit,  qui  se  prius  et 
eruditum  medicum  ostenderit  et  misericordem, — facias  et  sequaris,  si  intellex- 
erit  et  praeviderit  talem  esse  languorem  tuum,  qui  in  conventu  totius  ecclesiae 
exponi  debeat  et  curari,  ex  quo  fortassis  et  caeteri  aedificari  poterunt.  et  tu 
ipse  facile  sanari,  multa  hoc  deliberatione  et  satis  perito  medici  illius  consilio 
procurandum  est.  (T.  II.,  p.  688.)  Concerning  the  judicial  power  given  to  the 
priests  by  divine  appointment , see  his  de  oraiione,  c.  28,  where  he  has:  et  di- 
mitte  nobis  debita  nostra.  Habemus  igitur  oranes  potestatem  remittendi  peccata 
in  nos  admissa,  ut  manifestum  est  ex  his : sicut  et  nos  dimittiinus,  etc.  Sed  is 
is  qcem I Ksrs insofflavit,  quemadmodcm  ix  Apostolos  (John  xx.  23),  quique 
a fructibus  cognosci  potest  accepisse  Spiritum  St.  et  factus  esse  spiritualis,  eo 
quod  8piritu  Dei,  more  filii  Dei  agatur  ad  ea  omnia,  quae  ratione  gercnda  sunt: 
Udimittii  quae  dimilteret  Deus  et  insanabilia  peccata  retinet,  ministrans  (ut 
prophetae  Deo  ministrabant  loquentes  non  sua,  sed  quae  divinae  erant  volun* 
tatis).  sic  et  ipse  soli  dimimittcndi  potestatem  habentl  Deo.  (T.  I.,  p.  255.) 
Cf.  Mö hter,  Patrolog.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25G-267. 
lfrcn.  adv.  haeres.  I.  13. 
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was  both  burdensome  and  protracted,  sometimes  lasting  foi 
several  years,  and  consisting  of  several  degrees,  through 
which  the  penitent  passed  before  being  again  admitted  to 
full  and  perfect  communion.  The  penitents  themselves  were 
divided  into  four  classes,1  named  after  the  privileges  or  duties 
common  to  each.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  weepers 
(zpo^xlaLKTcz,  flentes) ; the  second  of  the  hearers  (dxpöaacz,  audi - 
cntcs) ; the  third  of  the  kneelers  (ÜTrÖTtTcoatz,  substrati  or  genu - 
fletentcs);  and  the  fourth  of  the  co-standers  {au<rcaatz,  consis- 
tentes).1  A regular  and  uniform  penitentiary  discipline  was 
not  indeed  established  throughout  the  whole  Church  till  a 
later  period,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  even  a life- 
penance  Was  at  all  times  imposed  for  some  specified  crimes — 
such  as  adultery,  when  publicly  known,  and  the  sacrilegious 
violation  of  a virgin  consecrated  to  God;  nay,  more,  absolution 
was  denied  even  to  the  dying,  if  they  had  repeatedly  been 

1 These  four  grades  are  separately  mentioned  in  the  Epistola  can.  Gregor. 
Thaumat.  (t  about  270),  can.  7,  9,  11  ( Galland . T.  III.,  p.  409  sq.) ; jet  can. 
11  is  probably  spurious.  They  were  first  collected  without  any  reference  tn 
their  authenticity,  in  Basil.  M.  (+  379),  ep.  217  or  canonica  III.,  c.  75.  Cl., 
however,  Cone.  Ancyr .,  can.  4,  and  Cone.  Nie can.  11. 

*The  place  of  thfe  flentes  or  weepers  was  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  where 
they  lay  prostrate  and  begged  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  who  passed  in.  St 
Basil  thus  describes  the  four  orders  of  penitents : “ The  first  year  they  are  to 
weep  before  the  gate  of  the  church ; the  second  year  to  be  admitted  to  hearing; 
the  third  year  to  genuflection ; and  the  fourth  year  to  stand  with  the  faithful  at 
prayers,  without  partaking  of  the  oblation.”  The  audientes  or  hearers  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  church,  to  stay  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  the  sermon 
preached,  but  were  obliged  to  depart  before  the  prayers  began,  together  with  the 
order  of  Catechumens,  who  went  under  the  same  name.  Their  position  in  the 
church  was  in  the  narthex  or  lowest  part,  whence  they  departed  as  soon  as  the 
deacon  cried  out,  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  **Ne  quis  audientium.”  (“Let  the 
hearers  depart.”)  The  genuflectentes , or  kneelers,  so  called  because  they  were 
allowed  to  kneel  and  join  in  prayer,  were  stationed  in  the  nave  or  body  of  the 
church,  near  the  ambo  or  reading-desk. 

The  consistentes  or  co-standers  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the  faithful  after 
the  other  orders  of  penitents  hod  been  dismissed,  to  approach  the  altar  and 
witness  the  offering  of  the  oblation , but  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  When,  after  severe  trials,  they  were  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  partaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  they  were  said  ebdeiv  erri  rb  riheunt  or  to 
attain  perfection,  the  participation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  being  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  a perfect  Christian.  Cf.  Binghams  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Book  XVIII.  (Tr.) 
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guilty  of  offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  had  lived  as  libertines, 
or  were  guilty  of  numerous  acts  of  adultery.1  The  peniten- 
tiary discipline  was  at  first  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop,  who,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  reconciled 
the  penitents  to  the  Church.  The  ceremony  was  generally 
performed  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Lent , and,  still  later,  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  and  was  called  the  Peace  {pax)  or  the 
Reconciliation  {reconciliatio),  though  sometimes  described  as 
an  “approach  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  through  the 
laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  and  the  clergy”  {venire  ad 
ammunionem  manu  ab  Episcopo  et  clero  imposita).  During  the 
persecution  under  Decius , the  number  of  those  who  denied 
the  faith  was  so  great  that  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  ap- 
point priests  {presbyteri  poenitentiarii)  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
reconciling  such  to  the  Church.  The  earnestuess  and  perse- 
verance of  the  penitents  were  so  exemplary,  and  their  real  for 
the  conversion  of  Pagans  so  unremitting,  that  these  some- 
times merited  for  them  either  a partial  remission  of  ec'lesias- 
tical  penalties,  or  an  abridgment  of  their  duration,  particularly 
in  cases  where  penance  was  imposed  for  life.  This  act  of 
grace  was  called  an  indulgence  {indulgentia).  The  indulgence 
was  frequently  granted  at  the  request  of  those  about  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  or  of  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  also  when  there 
was  danger  of  death,  or  when  bodily  infirmities  requimd  a 
milder  form  of  penance.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
great  abuses  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  remitting  penarces 
at  the  instance  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  the  Doctors  of 
the  Church  were  not  slow  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  favora- 
bly hearing  all  such  requests,  and  to  raise  their  voices  againrt 
the  continuance  of  the  usage. 

§ 91.  Schisms  of  Novatus  at  Carthage , of  Novation  at  Rome, 
and  of  Mcletius  in  Egypt. 

The  wise  and  prudent  course  adopted  by  the  Church  in  deal- 
ing with  heretics,  being  neither  one  of  rigorous  severity  nor 

*A  comprehensive  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  penance  employed  by  the 
Church  at  this  period  of  her  history  may  be  had  by  comparing  the  respective 
Canones  Apost.  See  the  councils  of  Elvira  (305),  of  Ancrya  (314),  of  Ariel 
(314),  X to- Caesarea,  after  315,  as  they  are  in  Mansi t T.  II. ; llarduin , T.  I. 
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extreme  laxity,  was  for  both  reasons  offensive  to  many,  and 
eventually  furnished  to  No  vat  us,  Novatian,  and  Meletius  a 
pretext  for  their  schisms.1  Those  Christians  who  fell  away  dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  Decius,  and  particularly  such  as  had 
offered  incense  to  idols  ( thurificati ),  or  by  payment  of  a bribe 
to  the  magistrates  had  procured  exemption  from  sacrificing 
in  public,  and  obtained  a bill  attesting  their  loyalty  ( libellatici ), 
were  accustomed  to  crowd  about  the  dying  martyrs,  and  beg 
of  them  commendatory  letters,  by  which  their  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  might  be  afterward  facilitated.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  this  practice  would,  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
destroy  the  whole  penitentiary  discipline,  and  St.  Cyprian, 
with  his  usual  foresight  and  good  sense,  set  himself  resolutely 
against  the  abuse.  Five  priests,  who  had  already  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  opposing  his  election  to  the  episcopate, 
now  came  forward  and  accused  him  of  pride,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  extreme  severity.  Eovatus , one  of  these  five,  aided 
by  the  wealthy  deacon,  Felicissimus , who  was  always  ready  to 
employ  his  resources  in  a bad  rather  than  a good  cause,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  apostate  Christians,  and  attempted 
to  further  their  interests,  even  at  Kome.2 

He  there  came  in  contact  with  a party  who  had  erred  by 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  These  had  opposed  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Cornelius,  because,  as  they  thought,  he  was  over- 

1 Schism,  from  the  Greek  <?xKu,  ßcindo,  disci  ndo,  to  split,  signifies  a split , di- 
vision, separation:  ax'icya  ovv  ev  6x%v  tyhero.  John  vii.  43.  Originallj 
ax'icya  and  alpecus  were  used  promiscuously,  but  gradually  a different  significa- 
tion was  attached  to  each.  Schism  now  signifies  a division  of  the  outward 
unity  of  the  Church , as  effecting  its  constitution  and  discipline,  bat  leaving 
intact  the  interior  unity  of  faith  and  doctrine.  As  soon  as  the  nnity  of  faith 
and  doctrine  is  attacked  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  Novations,  and,  later 
on,  with  the  Donatists ),  schism  becomes  heresy. 

*An  account  of  the  libelli  pacis,  given  by  the  martyrs  to  fallen  Christians, 
will  be  found  in  Cyprian,  ep.  9,  10,  11.  Audio  enim  quibusdam  sic  libeUos 
fieri,  ut  dicatur,  communicet  Ult  cum  suis , quod  nuraquam  omnino  a martyribusj 
factum  est,  ut  incerta  et  caeca  petitio  invidiam  nobis  postmodum  cumulet  p.  52 & 
ep.  14,  22;  concerning  the  party  of  Novatus  and  Felicissimus,  id.  ep.  38,39, 40y 
42,  49,  55,  69;  concerning  that  of  Novatian , ejusd .,  ep.  41,  42,  52.  CC. 
fei,  de  libellis  martyrum,  Frib.  Brisgov.  1777.  f Peters,  Doctrine  of  St  CypriJ 
on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Schisms  at  Carthage 
Rome,  Luxemburg,  1870.  S 
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indulgent  to  those  who  had  fallen  from  the  faith  during  the 
persecution.  This  sect  organized  itself  into  a body,  and  the 
schism  became  complete  after  the  violent  intrusion  of  Nova - 
tian  into  the  See  of  Rome,  a.  d.  251.  He  arrogantly  dismissed 
from  his  communion  all  those  who  had  in  time  of  persecution 
fallen  away  from  their  faith,  and  such,  even  though  they  should 
openly  confess,  and  fully  repent  of,  their  crime,  were  abso- 
lutely without  hope  of  pardon.  “ Whoever,”  said  he,  “has 
offered  sacrifice  to  idols,  or  stained  his  soul  with  the  guilt  of 
mortal  sin,  can  no  longer  remain  within  the  Church,  and,  if 
he  be  of  those  who  have  denied  the  faith,  can  not  again  enter 
into  her  communion,  for  her  members  consist  only  of  pure 
and  faithful  80uls.,,| 

The  Church,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  taught  that  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  committed  to  her  custody  and 
for  her  exercise,  applied  to  all  sins  without  exception;  pro- 
vided, only  the  sinner  have  the  proper  disposition,  and  exhibit 
neither  obstinacy  of  will  nor  a manifest  disposition  to  reject 
the  light  of  divine  truth;  for  to  such  a one  absolution  is  sim- 
ply impossible.’ 

Novatus  and  Novatian  united  in  fellowship,  a union  as  in- 
congruous as  it  was  unlooked  for,  and  the  resulting  sect,  from 
being  schismatical  on  the  one  side  and  heretical  on  the  other, 
now  became  both.  They  were  called  the  Pure  ( Ka&apoi ),  a 
title  which  they  assumed  as  distinguishing  their  unsullied 
purity  from  the  stains  and  profanation  which  attached  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  denied  even  the  validity  of  Catholic 
baptism,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  repeated  in  the  case  of 
their  own  members.1 * 3  They  agreed  so  strictly  with  the  Church 
in  all  other  doctrines,  except  those  we  have  pointed  out,  that 
they  did  not  even  countenance  the  Arian  heresy,  which  seems 
to  prove  that  they  were  orthodox  on  the  question  of  the 


1 Ephes.  ▼.  27. 

’Matt  xiL  32;  con£  verses  22  and  24;  and  Heb.  vi.  4-6,  x.  26-29. 

*Cypr.  ep.  41-62,  p.  123-168;  ep.  Cornel,  ad  Fabium  Antioch.,  in  Euseb 
he.  VL  43;  ep.  Dionys.  Alex,  ad  Novatian,  ibid.  VI.  45,  et  ad  Dionys.  Rom. 
&ue6.  h.  e.  VII.  8.  Hicronym.  catal.,  c.  70.  Socr.  h.  e.  IV.  28.  ep. 

>l,de  lapels.  See  WalcKs  Hist,  of  Heretics,  Pt.  II.,  p.  185  sq.  Paciani.  ep 
U id  Sympron.  (Max.  bibl.  vett.  PP.  Tom  IV..  p.  307.) 
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Blessed  Trinity.  They  disappeared  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century. 

While  the  Council,  convoked  at  Carthage,  a.  d.  251,  by  St. 
Cyprian,  succeeded  in  entirely  suppressing  the  growing  schism 
of  Felidssimus,  by  excommunicating  both  the  schismatics  and 
their  bishop,  Fortunatus ; the  Novatian  party  at  Rome , on  the 
contrary,  gained  strength  as  time  went  on,  and  possessed  suf- 
ficient vitality  to  keep  it  alive  till  the  next  epoch.  St.  Am- 
brose, Bishop  of  Milan,  and  Pacian,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  were 
obliged  to  exert  their  energies  in  opposing  its  progress. 

Meletius , Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  the  head 
of  a 8chismatical  party,  formed  a.  d.  306.  We  have  two  ac- 
counts of  the  motives  which  led  Meletius  to  become  the  chief 
of  a new  sect.  Epiphanius  informs  us  that  he  opposed  the 
admission  into  the  Church  of  those  Christians  who  had  fallen 
away  from  the  faith  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  or,  at 
least,  deferred  it  till  peace  should  be  again  restored  to  the 
Church.  Peter  of  Alexandria , his  metropolitan,  a man  of  pru- 
dence, compassionate  heart,  and  parental  affection,  fearing 
that  by  such  a course  many  of  the  faithful,  already  weak, 
might  suffer  entire  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  set  himself  reso- 
lutely against  the  course  pursued  by  Meletius.  The  latter  en- 
tirely disregarded  the  will  of  his  metropolitan,  whose  functions 
he  usurped  in  parishes  partial  to  his  own  opinions,  and  carried 
his  arrogance  so  far  as  to  confer  orders  in  foreign  dioceses. 

Athanasius  gives  a different  version.  He  states  that  Mele- 
tius having  been  cast  into  prison  in  time  of  persecution,  ob- 
tained his  liberty  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  This  disgraceful 
conduct  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  metropolitan,  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, Meletius  was  called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  but 
refused  to  appear,  either  because  he  was  conscious  of  guilt, 
or  because  he  would  not  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter. 
He  was  on  this  account  deposed  by  a council ; but  notwith- 
standing his  deposition,  he  continued  to  exercise  the  faculties 
of  a bishop,  and  to  ordain  priests  and  bishops.1 

1 Epiphan . haer.  68.  Athanas.  apol.  contr.  Arian.,  c.  59  (opp.  ed.  Ben.  T.  I-, 
tfol.  I.,  p.  177),  whom  Socrates  h.  e.  I.  6,  follows.  Some  Latin  documents 
agreeing  with  Epiphanius,  recently  discovered  by  Scipio  Maffci,  Osservnxioni 
litterarie,  Veron.  1738,  T.  III.,  p.  11  sq.  Routh,  reliq.  sacrae  T.  III.,  p.  381  sq. 
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§ 92.  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Constitut.  ApostoL  in  Coielerii  Patr.  AposL  T.  I.,  Amst 
1724;  in  Galland.  T.  III. ; in  Mansi , T.  I.  Cf.  Drey , New  Investigations,  etc., 
p.  106-112.  f Renaudol,  liturg.  oriental.  colL,  Par.  1716,  2 vols.  f Krazer,  de 
apostolicis  nec  non  antiquis  ecclesiae  occid.  liturgiis,  Aug.  Vind.  1786.  f Lien 
hardly  de  antiq.  liturg.  et  de  disciplina  arcani,  Argentor.  1829.  f Döllinger, 
The  Eocharist  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  Mentz,  182G.  Freibg.  Eccl.  Cy* 
doped.,  the  articles  on  Transubstantiation  and  Mass.  ^ Klee,  Dogmas,  their 
History,  Pt  II.,  p.  170  sq.  Schwane , Hist  of  Dogmas,  Vol.  I.,  p.  662  sq. 
kKreuser , Historical  Exposition  of  the  Mass,  2d  ed.,  Paderborn,  1854. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
as  in  Apostolic  times,  the  very  center  and  essence  of  Catholic 
worship.  It  was  celebrated  on  all  festivals,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  complete  and  perfect  mystical  expression  of  the 
work  of  our  redemption.  The  irrefragable  tradition  of  the 
Ancient  Fathers,  Ignatius'  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian ,2  Ire- 

Namerous  sources  of  information  given  by  Walch , in  his  History  of  Heretics, 
Pt  IV.,  p.  355-410.  Hefele,  History  of  the  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  327-340;  Engl, 
trmnsl,  p.  341-355. 

lIgnal.  ep.  ad.  Smyrn.,  c.  7 : E vxapiariaq  sat  Trpooevxw  airtxovrai  (the  Docetae), 
ha  rd  fd}  6poXoyeivt  rrp>  evxapujriav  capita  elvai  rov  aurrjpoq  i/püv  ’Ir/cov  Xpnrrov , rip? 
irrep  dpaprujv  Jpujv  TvaOovoav,  fjv  rif  xpryorlrrjTi  6 irari)p  f/yetprv.  01  avriXiyovTFq  ry 
htpeg  rov  Beov  ov^ryrovvreg  anoOvfysKOVci.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.,  c.  20 : "Eva  äprov  Kküvrtt;, 
or  iorcv  j&ppaxov  aOavaoiag,  avridorog  rov  pi)  änoOaveiv}  äAAd  (rp>  kv  T Tjaov  Xpiortp 
ha  jravrdf.  Ep.  ad.  Philadelph.,  c.  4 : OTrovda^ere  ovv  pig  evxapurrig  xp^ßdai.  pia 
yap  eapE  rov  Kvpiov  fjpCrv  'Ifjoov  Xpiordi •,  teal  tv  irori/piov  eig  tvuoiv  Tovaiparog  avrov. — 
They  (the  Docetae),  because  they  deny  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  our 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  Qod  gra- 
ciously raised  to  life  again,  abstain  from  It  altogether  and  refuse  to  join  in 
prayer.  Those  who  speak  against  the  Gift  of  God  will  perish,  because  of  their 
contentions.  Breaking  the  same  bread,  being  a pledge  of  immortality  and  a 
preservative  against  death,  is  life  everlasting  in  Jesus  Christ.  Hasten,  there- 
fore, to  partake  of  the  one  Eucharist,  for  one  is  the  Flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  one  is  His  Chalice,  unto  the  union  of  His  Blood. 

1 TeriulL  de  pudicit,  c.  9.  Atque  ita  exinde  opimitate  Dominici  corpoiis 
rescitur,  eucharistia  scilicet,  p.  725.  Idem  de  resurr.  earn.,  c.  8.  Caro  ablu- 
itur  ut  anima  emaculetur ; caro  ungitur,  ut  anima  consecretur;  caro  Signatur, 
at  et  anima  muniatur;  caro  manus  impositione  adumbratur,  ut  et  anima  spir- 
ita  illuminetur  ; caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur,  ut  et  anima  de  Deo 
*gi*ehtrt  p.  385.  De  bapt.,  c.  16.  Hos  duos  baptismos  de  vulnere  perfessi 
hleria  emisit;  quatenus  qui  in  sanguinem  ejus  crederent,  aqua  lavarentur : qui 
•qoa  lavissent,  etiam  sanguinem  potarent,  p.  263. 

vol.  1—28 
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naeuSy  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,2  is  an  unquestionable  wit- 
ness to  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  belief  of  the  faithful 
on  this  doctrine.  They  uniformly  testify  to  the  general  and 
emphatic  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
offered  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  are  verily  and 
really  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ . The 

partiality  of  Origen 3 for  allegorizing,  leads  him  at  times  to 
use  equivocal  language;  and  Tertullianf  whose  style  is  fre- 

lIrtn.  contr.  haer.  V.  2,  n.  2.  Si  autem  non  s&lvetur  haec  (caro),  videlicet 
nec  Dominus  sanguine  suo  redemit  nos,  neque  calix  eucuaristiae  comhtm* 

CATIO  8ANGUIN1S  EJÜS  EST,  NEQUE  PANIS,  QUEM  FRAN  Gill  US,  COMMUKICATIO  COR- 
PORIS ejus  est.  From  this  Ircnaeus  concludes,  in  V.  2,  n.  3:  bndre  ofa>  kcI  to 
KCKpaphov  norijpurv  Kal  6 yryovuc  dproc  endix^ai  rov  Xdyov  rov  Ocov  (Matt.  mi. 
26),  Kal  ylverai  $ ei>xaptoria  atoua  Xptarov,  ek  tovtuv  61  algei  koI  awicrartu  t]  ttj 
aapKÖg  i)püv  imdoraoic'  nüc  6cktlk^v  pr)  elvai  ?Jyovct  rf}v  odpKa  rffc  dupeäc  rot'  droi  , 
tfuq  to rl  £ui/  aiuvioc,  rr/v  and  rov  aLparoc  koX  alparo c rov  tcvplov  Tptfoptvrjv,  «*1  /i&uf 
avrov  indpxovcav. — and  in  iv.  18,  nr.  5:  and  yr/c  dproc  npooXapßavourvoc  rife 

tKK?j}cnv  rov  dcot),  ovkIti  koivoc  dproc  torlv}  aTJ*  evxapioria  Ik  6vo  npayparuv  cwt- 
GTTjKvia , intyttov  re  Kal  ovftavtov • nvru  kql  rd  o to  par  a r/pijv  peraAapßdvcvra  rr/c  et'Xn' 
pioTtac , pr/Kkri  tlvai  tfr&aprd,  rr/v  font  6a  rf/c  etc  alCrvac  dvaordotuc  £jovra. — Now, 
when  the  mixed  cup  and  the  simple  bread  have  received  the  Word  of  God,  these 
become  the  Eucharist,  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  when  the  substance  of  our  flesh  bus 
been  increased  and  strengthened  by  these,  how  can  they  (heretics)  say  that  that 
Flesh  is  not  acceptable  which  is  the  gift  of  God — a pledge  of  life  everlasting 
which,  having  been  nourished  in  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  is  verily  a 
part  of  Himself. — As  earthly  bread,  after  God  has  been  invoked,  is  no  longer 
common  bread,  but  the  Eucharist,  consisting  of  two  elements,  an  earthly  and  a 
heavenly  one,  so  also  our  bodies,  after  having  partaken  of  the  Eucharist,  arc 
no  longer  corruptible,  but  have  the  hope  of  resurrection  unto  live  everlasting. 

*Clem.  Alex,  paedag.  I.  6 : '0  TAyoc  rd  ndvra  rtp  vrjnitp,  Kal  nari/p  k at  pjrvp 
natdayuydc  Kal  Tpotpevg.  QayioSk  pov  fr/oi,  rf/v  odpKa,  Kal  nieoSi  pov  rd  dipa.  rotcof 
t/piv  oiKEiaq  Tpotp df  6 K vptoc  x°PV7£l,  Kai  odpKa  opeyti , Kal  ai pa  eic^ei*  koX  ovdiv 
av^r/oiv  rote  naiöioic  tv6tt . u rov  napaddfov  pvorrjpiov ; p.  123;  cf.  also  p.  124  and 
127,  Ibid.  II.  2. — The  Word  is  everything  to  frail  man — his  father  and  mother, 
his  guide  and  nourishes  “Eat,”  He  says,  “of  My  Flesh,  and  drink  of  My 
Blood.”  Thus  does  the  Lord  provide  wholesome  food  for  us.  He  both  give« 
His  Flesh  and  pours  out  His  Blood,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  His  ch.il 
dren  for  their  growth.  0 incomprehensible  mystery ! 

* Origen,  rdpog  XI.,  in  Matt.,  n.  14.  Et  haec  quidem  de  typico  et  symbol*#* 
corpore.  Multa  autem  de  ipso  Verbo  dici  queant,  quod  caro  factum  est,  verusque 
cibuB,  quem  cui  comederit,  omnino  iu  aeternum  vivet,  quum  nullus  malus  earn 
possit  comedere,  etc.  (T.  III.,  p.  500.) 

*Tertull.  adv.  Marcion.  IV.  40:  Christus  j.rofessus  itaque  se  concupiscent« 
concupisse  edere  pascha,  ut  suum  (indignum  emin  ut  aliquid  alienum  concupis- 
ceret  Deus)  acceptum  panem  et  distributum  discipulis  corpus  ilium  sunm  fecit, 
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quently  involved  and  obscure,  does  not  always  bring  out  bis 
meaning,  either  of  the  doctrine  itself  or  of  its  exact  expres- 
sion, with  sufficient  clearness.  The  obscurity  of  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  has  been  so 
interpreted  by  an  eminent  Protestant  theologian  as  to  favor 
Luther's  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist,  and  by  another  equally  dis- 
tinguished, as  favoring  the  teaching  of  Zwinglius ; while  a 
third  affirmed  that  the  passage  contains  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a decisive  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  Marcion,  who 
denied  the  Real  Presence.  Justin , on  the  other  hand,  says  most 
positively  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  is  changed  (jizraßohij)  into  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.1 


hoc  est  carpus  meum  dicendo,  id  est  figura  corporis  mei.  Figura  autem  non 
/wisset , nisi  vcritatis  esset  carpus . Caeterum  vacua  res,  quod  est  phantasma, 
figuram  capere  non  posset  Aut  si  propterea  panem  corpus  sibi  finxit,  quin 
corporis  carebat  veritate,  ergo  panem  debuii  tradere  pro  nobis ; faciebat  ad 
vaoitatem  Marcionis,  ut  panis  crucifigereter  t p.  671.  Cf.  Rudelbach , Reform- 
ation,  Lutheranism,  and  Union,  Lps.  1839,  p.  645-664.  According  to  Neander 
(Antignosticus,  The  Spirit  of  Tertullian’s  Writings,  p.  518  sq.),  Tertullian  held 
Zwinglius ’ doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  Cf.  Baur , who  opposes  both  Rudelbach 
tod  Neander  in  his  work  “ Tertullian’s  Doctrine  on  the  Eucharist”  and  Dr. 
Rudelbach,  together  with  a Review  of  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  on  Eucharist 
(Tübg.  Journal  of  Protestant  Theology,  1839,  No.  II.,  p.  56-144,  especially  up 
o p.  79).  The  correct  explanation  is  found  in  Möhler  8 Patrology,  Vol.  I., 
p.  773-777.  Tertullian  argues  in  this  place  against  Marcion’s  theory  of  a fig- 
urative body  of  Christ,  and  from  the  context  it  is  evident  that  figura  means 
not  tignum  or  symbolum , but  outward  form  and  appearance , in  which  every- 
thing real  presents  itself.  For  this  reason  Tertullian  adds : Figura  non  fuisset 
nisi  vcritatis  esset  corpus ; caeterum  vacua  res,  quod  est  phantasma.  And,  ac- 
cording to  this,  the  sense  of  this  passage  would  be:  Only  on  the  supposition 
that  Christ’s  was  a real  body,  a compact  substance  (in  opposition  to  phantasma, 
vacua  res),  could  an  exhibition  or  presentation  under  some  form  or  other, 
which  in  the  present  is  the  form  of  bread , be  admitted.  If  now,  Marcion,  to 
invalidate  this  argument,  holds  that  there  is  not  a real,  but  only  a figurative 
body  in  the  Eucharist,  which  our  Lord  falsely  attributed  to  Himself  in  the  ab- 
Knee  of  a real  one,  he  might  as  well  maintain,  when  in  this  airy  mood,  that 
bread  was  crucified  for  us  t 

1 Justin,  apolog.  L,  C.  66:  Ka2  fj  Tpo<pr)  avrrj  tcaXeirai  rap'  r)piv  evxapiaria . — ou 
rip  uf  KOtvdv  äprov , oif6l  notvov  iröpa  ravra  'kupßävopcv.  dAA’  bv  rpÖTrov  öiä  TM yo% 
9ror  oapwaxoaj&eiq  ’I rjodvs  Xptarbf  6 aurr/p  i/püv  Kal  oaptea  Kal  atpa  brrep  ourypiag  ?//iüv 
airruf  saX  r^v  A*’  i>XW  Xöyov  rov  rrao  nvrnv  evxapitTrrjOnaav  rpo<}»/v,  i/c  at  pa 
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A Christian  inscription  in  Greek , dating  back  to  the  third 
century,  was  discovered  at  Autun,  in  France,  in  the  year 
1839,  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  transubstantiation  realh 
takes  place  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  that  Jesui 
Christ  is  truly  present  on  the  altar  before  communion.1  There 
is  no  other  way  of  satisfactorily  explaining  the  reproach  put 
upon  the  Marcionites  for  not  observing  the  discipline  of  the 
secret * and  the  silence  which  thefaithful  kept  in  presence  of 
Pagans  with  regard  to  the  Sacrament,  than  by  supposing  that 
the  Christians  firmly  believed  in  the  Eucharistic  mysteries. 
This,  too,  is  the  only  adequate  reason  for  the  removal  of  cate- 
chumens from  the  church  before  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
mysteries  commenced,5  and  explains  why  Pagans,  ignorant  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  yet  crediting  wild 

%aX  adpKtc  Kara  peraßoMjv  rptfovrat  J/pvv,  tKtlvov  tov  oapwKotrj&tvroc  'Ljeov  au 
adpua  kcu  at  pa  eötödx&ijpev  elvat.  ol  yap  A irdaroXot  tv  role  yevoptvot c vt*  av rür  wo- 
uv7)fiovtv/iaaivy  d Kokelrat  evayyiXta,  ovruc  napiduicav  tvrerdMtai  airroif  rdv  'Ljowr 
Xaßovra  dpTovf  tv xaptorijoavTa  eirrelv.  tovto  rrottire  etc  TVV  dvdpvTfoiv  pav  *.  r.  Ä, — 
And  this  food  we  call  the  Eucharist  For  we  do  not  receive  these  things  as  or 
dinary  food  and  ordinary  drink,  but  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  became  incar 
nate  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  took  upon  Him  flesh  and  blood  to  accomplish 
our  redemption,  so  also  have  we  been  instructed  that  the  food,  blessed  by  the 
word  of  prayer  taught  by  Him,  and  by  the  reception  of  which  our  flesh  and 
blood  are  nourished,  is  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Incarnate.  For  the 
Apostles  in  the  records  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Gospels,  have  transmitted  to  us  the  command  which  Christ 
gave  them,  iu  which,  after  having  taken  bread  and  given  thanks,  He  said:  "Do 
ye  this  in  commemoration  of  Me.” 

1 This  inscription  was  first  deciphered  by  the  Abbi  Piira  (annales  de  Philo- 
sophie chrdtienne,  1839,  nr.  Ill);  then  by  the  Jesuit  G.  Seccki , Rom.  1840; 
and  after  him  by  Professor  Franz , in  Berlin : Christian  Document  of  Autun 
Explained,  Brl.  1840.  According  to  the  investigations  of  these  scholars,  and 
of  Dr.  Nolle  and  Rossignol . in  the  Revue  Archdologique  XIII.  annde,  p.  505, 
the  document  reads : “ Refresh  your  soul,  0 friend  I Take  the  food  of  the  Savior 
of  the  Saints.  It  is  sweet  as  honey.  Eat  when  you  are  hungry,  holding  the 
fish  (i.  e.  the  Savior)  in  both  hands.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  permitted  the  Christians  to  take  the  Body  of  Christ  into 
their  hands  before  consuming  It 

’This  institution  is  altogether  different  from  the  Pagan  Mysteries  and  the 
Jewish  proselytism,  * Schelstrate,  diss.  de  discipline  arcani,  Rom.  1685.  f&dkol 
liner,  dissert  de  discipl.  arcani,  Ven.  1756.  + Toklot,  de  disc,  arcani,  CoL  1836 
Rothe , de  discipl.  arcani,  quae  dicitur  in  eccl  Christ  orig,  comment  acad 
Heidelb.  1831.  Cf.  LUßs  Liturgy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  104-106 

8 Matt.  vii.  6;  1 Cor.  iii.  2;  Heb  \\  12-14. 
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reports  concerning  it,  accused  the  Christians  of  participat- 
!ng  in  bloody  feasts,  resembling  the  Thyestian  banquets 

(dpr}fH07:o(fayla) . 1 

St.  Ignatius * calls  the  Eucharist  a sacrifice  (&o<jiol),  and  appeals 
to  the  New  Testament3  as  authorizing  the  epithet.  St.  Ire - 
naeus4  is  still  more  emphatic,  and  Hippolytus  uses  the  follow- 
ing language:5  “His  (Christ’s)  precious  and  immaculate  Body 
and  Blood  are  daily  consecrated  and  offered  up  on  that  mystical 
and  divine  table , in  commemoration  of  that  first  and  ever  memorä- 
ble  Banquet”  St.  Cyprian ,6  in  drawing  a parallel  between 

1 Athenag . legatio  pro  Christian,  c.  3.  Equally  significant  is  the  system  of 
jugglery  practiced  by  the  Gnostic  Mark,  as  related  in  Iren,  contr.  haer.  I. 
13,  n.  2. 

2 Ignat,  ep.  ad  Ephes .,  c.  1 : Ma&qH^  etvu  rov  vzlp  rjpüv  tavrdv  aveveyKdvro^ 
Stö  zpoc+opav  Kal  Svalav,  Cf.  c.  5,  ad  Philad c.  4,  and  ep.  ad  Diognet.,  c.  9: 
avr<\  rov  iStov  vldv  art  Soto  Xvrpov  vrep  rjpijv,  rdv  öluaiov  vrrtp  rfov  bdtKuv , ruv  a<f>Oap - 
rov  vzkp  rov  Qdaprü r,  rdv  aOdvarov  vzep  tüv  Svyrfjv. — A disciple  of  Him  who 
has  offered  himself  as  an  oblation  and  a sacrifice  for  our  sakes.  He,  in  very 
deed,  gave  His  Son  as  the  price  of  our  redemption,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the 
nncorrupt  for  the  corrupt,  the  immortal  for  the  mortal. 

* We  ref°r  especially  to  Rom.  v.  10;  Hebr.  vii.  27  ; ix.  14-26;  x.  10  and  12; 
xiiL  10.  Cf.  also  1 Cor.  x.  21:  Yes,  Christ  Himself  explains  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Eucharist.  John  vi.  52;  Luke  xxii.  11).  Cf.  1 Cor.  xi.  29. 

oCiud  fjov  to  vrrep  vpüv  öeöopevui' — K/.üpevov  quod  pro  vobis  datur — offer tur.) 
Matt  xxv*.  28;  Mark  xiv.  24.  (at pa  rb  zept  zohAüv  tK^mopevov.) 

4Iren.  contr.  haer.  IV.  17,  n.  5:  Sed  et  suis  discipulis  dans  consilium,  prirai- 
tias  Deo  oflere  ex  suis  creaturis,  non  quasi  indigenti,  sed  ut  ipsi  nec  infructuosi 
nec  ingrati  sint, — accepit  (panem)  et  gratias  egit  dicens:  Hoc  est  meum  cor- 
pus, etc.  Novi  testamexti  noyam  docuit  oblationem,  quam  ecclesia  ab  Apos- 
♦olis  accipiens,  in  uni  verso  mundo  offer!  Deo,  ei  qui  alimenta  nobis  praestat. 
primitias  suorum  munerum  in  N.  T.,  de  quo — Malachias  (I,  10,  11)  sic  praesig- 
nificavit:  non  est  mihi  voluntas  in  vobis,  etc.;  manifestissime  significans  per 
haec,  quoniam  prior  quidem  populus  cessabit  offere  Deo;  omni  auiem  loco  so- 
rrifidum  offer etur  ei  el  hoc  purum,  p.  249;  Ibid.  18,  n.  4.  Et  hanc  oblationem 
ccclesia  sola  puram  offertfabricatori  (mundi),  offerens  ei  cum  gratiarum  actione 
ex  creatura  qjus.  Judaei  autem  non  offerunt:  non  enim  receperunt  Verbum , 
quod  offertur  Deo.  So  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  the  three  essential 
parts  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  zpoc<l>opd  oblatio,  ikkatjoic  {izinXyoig)  consecratio 
and  communio.  Cf.  Massuel , dissert  praeliminar.  III.,  in  libb.  Irenaei  articul 
VII.  de  poenit  et  euchar.  sacramentis. 

•Td  Ttpwv  teal  &xPavT0V  nirrov  cüpa  Kal  dlpat  &zep  b ry  ptxriKij  eat  Sup  rpazkfy 
nad*  bdoryv  hr ireXovvTai  Svdpeva  elg  dvdpvrjciv  ryg  de/pvt/arov  Kal  irpurrft  kKeivrft 
rpazisve  r°i}  pvarucov  dtiov  Seizvov  (opp.  ed.  Fabricius  I.  1282. 

%Cypr.  ep.  63  (ad  Caecilium  de  sacram.  dominici  calicis) : Nam  si  Jesus 
Christus,  Dominus  et  Deus  noster,  ipse  est  summus  saccrdos  Dci  l’atris,  et  sa- 
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Christ,  who  offered  the  first  sacrifice,  and  the  priest  who  con- 
tinues to  do  the  same  by  His  command,  calls  that  which  the 
priest  offers  a true  and  perfect  sacrifice . 

The  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Christians  in  the  first  centu- 
ries is,  moreover,  attested  by  many  pictorial  representations 
found  in  the  catacombs.1 

In  the  time  of  St.  Justin , the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice  was  still  very  simple.  When  several  prayers  had 
been  recited,  some  passages  from  Scripture  were  read,  after 
which  the  bishop  gave  a homily.  This  ended,  the  faithful 
again  raised  their  hearts  to  God  in  prayer,  and  then  the  kiss 
was  given.  This  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  bread, 
wine,  and  water  to  the  bishop,  who  pronounced  over  the  offer- 
ing the  words  made  use  of  by  Our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  all  the  people  answered  Amen.  The  Body  and  Blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  then  distributed  to  all  the  faithful  present,2 
and  carried  by  the  deacon  to  the  sick  and  imprisoned.  Those 
of  the  faithful  who  were  about  to  set  out  on  a long  journey, 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with 
them,  that  they  might,  when  at  a distance  from  their  breth- 
ren, derive  strength  and  comfort  from  the  Bread  of  Life. 

During  the  course  of  the  third  century,  the  ceremonial  used 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  became  more 
complex  and  detailed. 

crificium  Patri  se  ipsum  primus  obtulit , et  hoc  fieri  in  sui  commemorationem 
praecepit , utique  iile  sacerdos  vice  Christi  vere  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus 
fecit,  imitatur,  et  sacrificium  verum  et  plenum  tunc  ojfert  in  ecclesia  Deo  Patri, 
si  sic  incipiat  offerre,  secundum  quod  ipsum  Christum  videat  obtulisse,  p.  230; 
and  a little  further  on : Et  quia  passiouis  ejus  mentionem  in  sacrificiis  omni 
bus  facimus — Passio  enim  Domini  sacrificium  quod  offerimus — nihil  aliud 
est,  quam  quod  ille  feoit,  facere  debemus,  cf.  p.  226,  ejusd.  epist.  Cf.  Tertull. 
ad  Scap.,  c.  2.  Sacrificamus  pro  salute  imperatoris.  De  corona  milit,  c.  3. 
Oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis  annua  die  facimus.  Cf.  de  exhort 
ca8tit.,  c.  11;  de  monogam,  c.  10;  Constit.  Apostol.  VIII.  15. 

1 Cf.  Spencer  Northcote , The  Roman  Catacombs,  the  Burial  Places  of  the 
First  Christians;  translated  from  the  English  into  German,  Cologne,  1857.  Cf., 
likewise,  his  Roma  Sotterranen,  or  Some  Account  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  etc., 
an  extract  from  De  Rossi' s work  under  the  same  title,  and  other  works  by  th« 
same  author,  London,  1860;  translated  into  Germ,  by  Dr.  Kraus,  Freib.  187L 

* Justin,  apologia  I.,  c.  66. 
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The  liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 1 divides  the  Mass 
into  the  Missa  Catechumenorum  and  Missa  Fiddium . and  men- 
tions many  beautiful  prayers  and  symbolic  forms  of  expres- 
sion made  use  of  in  the  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries. 
The  constitutions  also  contain  literally  every  essential  expression 
and  form  of  prayer  used  at  a later  day  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Jfass,  from  the  “Kyrie”  to  the  “Ite  Missa  est” 

The  faithful  brought  everything  necessary  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  one  part  of  the  offerings  was  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  another  for  the  Agapae ,2  which,  at  this 
time,  were  celebrated  only  in  the  evening.  These,  though  of 
Apostolic  origin,  were  interdicted  in  the  fourth  century,  be- 
cause of  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  they  gave  occasion. 
Whatever  remained  of  the  offerings  after  the  Agapae , was  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor. 

Finally,  hymns  were  sung  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass,  and  this  custom,  which  was  of  Apostolic  origin,3  grew 
rapidly  into  favor,  when  experience  had  taught  that  music 
w as  a most  efficacious  means  of  awakening  in  the  soul  pious 
aspirations  and  holy  sentiments. 

Justin  Martyr , who  set  a high  value  upon  the  religious  chant 
of  the  Christians,  said  of  it : “ It  awakens  in  our  heart  heav- 
enly aspirations,  and  a desire  of  those  gifts  which  the  hymns 
celebrate;  it  subdues  our  rebellious  passions,  enriches  the 
word  of  God,  strengthens  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  in  their 
conflict  against  evil,  and  soothes  and  comforts  pious  souls  in 
their  dreary  way  through  life.” 

1 Constit . Apost.  VIII.  6-15.  ( Galland . bibl.  T.  III.,  p.  205-218.  Mansi , 
T.  I.,  p.  542-567.  Migne , ser.  gr.  T.  I.,  p.  1075  sq.  As  to  the  ed.  of  Ueltzen 
and  Lagarde , see  above,  p.  137.)  Extracts  by  v.  Drey , p.  106  sq.  By  the 
word  liturgy  (teiTovpyia,  from  Ae<‘roff  popular,  public,  and  Ipyov),  any  kind  of 
public  service  was  originally  signified;  in  Holy  Scripture  it  meant  a religious 
office  or  service  ( Luke  i.  23;  Acts  xiii.  2;  Heb.  ix.  21),  and  this  meaning  was 
attached  to  it  also  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Church  = religious  service  or  Chris - 
Han  worship,  Cultus . Subsequently,  the  word  was  used  to  signify  specifically 
sacerdotal  functions,  according  to  the  formula  of  ordination,  “presbjteri  est 
benedicere  et  offeree,”  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  sacramentals. 
In  a still  more  restricted  sense,  it  signified  the  offering  of  the  Eucharistic  sacri- 
fice— the  manner  of  celebrating  Mass.  Cf.  Eefele , Contrib.  toward  Ch.  H.,  p. 
273-276. 

%Tartull.  apologet.,  c.  39,  p.  35.  Cf.  LiifCs  Liturgy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  106  120. 

•Act*  »i  47.  See  above,  p.  210. 
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TcrtuUian,  in  praising  the  happiness  of  Christian  marriage, 
speaks  of  mau  and  wife  as  engaged  in  singing  a hymn,  and 
vying  with  each  other  in  the  holy  rivalry  of  praising  God. 

The  unknown  author  of  Artemon  thus  addresses  the  heretic 
who  answers  to  that  name:  “ What  a number  of  psalms  and 
hymns  has  been  composed  by  the  faithful  from  the  eery  earliest 
times , for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  glory  of  Christ,  the 
Word  of  God,  and  praising  His  Divinity  !”* 

The  Pagan  Lucian  heaped  ridicule  upon  the  Christians  be- 
cause they  spent  whole  nights  in  singing  hymns 

§ 93.  Holy  Seasons  and  Holy  Days — Discussion  on  the  Paschal 
Festival — Places  i.i  Which  the  Christians  Assembled. 

\Guyti , Soc.  J.  Heortologia  sive  de  festis  propriis  locorum,  Par.  1657.  fUiR 
terim , Memoirs,  Vol.  V.,  Pt.  I.  + KrUU,  Christian  Archaeology,  Vol.  II.,  p-  21- 
114.  * Staudenmaier,  Genius  of  Christianity,  5 ed.,  Mentz.  1856,  in  two  parts. 

Many  doctors  of  the  Church,  who  may  be  relied  on  as  faith- 
fully representing  the  Apostolic  tradition,  such  as  Clement 1 2 
and  Origen,  speak  of  the  life  of  a Christian  as  one  continual 
feast;  as  a life  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  preserving  so  lively  a remembrance 
of  them,  that  it  is  wholly  sanctified  by  their  subduing  influence 
and  power. 

In  order,  however,  that  Christians  might,  by  keenly  appre- 
ciating the  truths  of  religion,  be  more  earnest  in  pursuing  the 
high  aim  and  purpose  of  their  lives;  that  Jesus  Christ  might 
be  formed  in  them,  and  might  live  in  them , and  that  they  might  be 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ ;3  that  they  might  follow, 

lTert.  ad  uxor.  lib.  II.,  c.  9.  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  28.  Laß,  Liturgies,  VoL  I. 
p.  131  sq. 

2 Clem.  Alex,  ström.  VII.  7.  In  the  very  beginning  he  has:  o£ßen>  Seü 
tyKE’kevdfieda  nai  rtppv  rbv  avrbv , teat  Xdyov  aurr/pa  re  avrbv  nai  rj/yep6va  elvat  ‘rturd  er- 
reg nai  6l  avrov  rdv  it  are  pa,  ovk  ev  e^aiperoig  rfpepaig,  cxnrep  äfäot  rtveg t cdXd  uwejyf 
rbv  bXov  ßiov  roirro  tt pdrrovreg,  k at  Kara  iravra  rpbirov,  p.  751. — We  are  commanded 
to  worship  and  honor  Him  whom  we  believe  to  be  both  the  Word  and  our 
Providential  Savior.  We  are  also  commanded  to  worship  and  honor  the  Father 
through  Him — not,  indeed,  on  appointed  days,  as  others  do,  bat  %t  all  time* 
and  in  every  manner. 

*Gal  iv.  19,  ii.  20;  2 Cor.  iii.  18;  Rom.  viii.  29. 
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step  by  step,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  their  faith,  through 
every  scene  of  His  life  and  circumstance  of  His  death ; that, 
l>eginning  with  the  humble  birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  might 
accompany  Him  in  spirit  through  the  sad  scenes  of  His  bitter 
suffering  and  final  crucifixion,  and  rise  in  triumph  with  Him 
iu  the  glory  of  His  resurrection ; that,  in  fine,  they  might 
gain  a full  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  whole  drama  of 
the  redemption,  the  Church,  after  the  manner  of  God  in  the 
Old  Law,1 *  instituted  particular  feasts,  which,  commemorative 
of  each  great  event  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  dual  nature,  conveyed,  under  the 
magnificence  of  sensible  representation,  the  highest  spiritual 
truths,  aüd,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  came  forth  at  intervals, 
during  each  succeeding  year,  to  announce  some  impressive 
lesson  to  the  world,  and  thus  became,  as  it  were,  the  annual 
evangelists  of  the  people. 

From  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down,  Sunday  has  always 
enjoyed  a preeminence  above  the  other  days  of  the  week.* 
During  the  present  epoch,  it  was  designated  the  Lord’s  Day 
(*>  naxfj,  Dominica , sc.  dies),  and  kept  holy,  in  commemoration 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  from  the  dead.  No  labor  was  allowed 
on  it,  and  because  of  its  festive  character,  fasting  was  forbid- 
den.3 Wednesday  and  Friday  in  each  week,  called  station- 
days  {dies  stationum),  were,  on  account*  of  the  great  events  in 
the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  which  took  place  on  them,  specially 
devoted  to  prayer.  A fast  was  also  observed,  which  lasted  till 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  called  a half-fast.4 


lEcclus.  xxxiii.  7-9. 

* Ignat,  ep.  ad  Magnes.,  c.  9.  Barnabae  e p.,  c.  15.  Justin,  apolog.  I.,  c.  67, 
sub  fin.,  where  the  expression  yfiipa  rov  jftiov  (day  of  the  sun,  dies  solis)  is  also 
found.  Cf.  Terlull.  apologet.,  c.  16:  Aeque  si  diem  solis  laetitiae  indulgemus, 
alia  longe  ratione,  quam  religione  solis.  And  following  him  Ambros.,  sermo  61, 
Bays  on  this  point:  In  ea  die  Salvator  veluti  sol  oriens,  discussis  infernorum 
tenebris,  luce  resurrectionis  emicuit. 

lTertulL  already  says:  Solo  die  dominico  resurrectionis  non  ab  ista  tan  turn 
(genuflexione),  sed  omni  anxietatis  habitu  et  officio  cavere  debemus,  differentes 
eiiam  negoÜa , ne  quem  diabolo  locum  demus. 

48tationes,  the  guards  of  the  milites  Christi  at  their  posts,  first  in  Hermas , 
Pastor,  lib.  III.,  similit.  5,  c.  3.  Frequently  in  Tertullian;  cf.  de  orat.,  c.  14. 
Statiode  militari  exemplo  nomen  accipit,  nam  et  militia  Dei  sumus.  It  denotes: 
l.  Standing  during  prayer;  2.  Fasting.  So  called,  also,  bccuuse  the  assemblies 
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In  the  Roman  Church,  the  fast  of  Friday  was  extended  to 
Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
which  was  still  celebrated  in  many  places  as  a festival . This 
fast  was  said  to  be  superimposed  (superpositio  jejunii)?  because  it 
was  regarded  as  a continuation  of  the  Friday  fast,  which  ter- 
minated at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

There  is  in  the  writers  of  the  second  century  frequent  men- 
tion of  certain  seasons  of  the  year  specially  devoted  to  prayer 
and  fasting,  which,  we  are  further  told,  were  conscientiously 
observed  by  the  faithful ; the  more  so,  if,  as  the  week  pre- 
ceding Easter,  they  had  any  direct  reference  to  the  Passion 
and  death  of  our  Lord. 

The  fast  immediately  preceding  Easter  was,  little  by  little, 
prolonged,  till  it  finally  extended  to  forty  days’  duration,  and 
was  called  on  this  account  the  Quadragesimal  (r saaapaxoanj^ 
quadragesima ),*  and  also  the  Lenten  Fast.  During  this  time, 
nothing  but  dry  bread  (sr/pcxpapcau)  was  taken  till  after  sundown* 
on  any  day,  except  Sunday.  The  fast  was  not,  however,  so 
strictly  observed  by  all  the  faithful,  some  of  whom  were  partially 

remained  longer  at  prayer  on  these  days  than  others,  devotions  lasting  till  three 
in  the  afternoon;  neither  did  the  people  take  anything  to  eat  till  after  dera- 
tions were  over,  and  hence  the  fasts  are  called  half-fasts,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  fasts  of  Lent,  which  lasted  till  evening.  (Tr.) 

'The  use  of  superpositio  jejunii  first  in  Victorinus,  Bp.  of  Petavio,  iu  Pan- 
nonia  (Pettan  in  Styria).  As  a reason  for  the  fast  on  the  Sabbath  he  gives  the 
preparation  for  communion  on  Sunday.  C£  Galland.  bibl.  T.  IV.  Routk,  reli- 
quiae sacrae,  Vol.  III.,  p.  237.  ConciL  IUibcriL , can.  26.  Errorem  placnit 
corrigi,  utomni  sabbati  die  svperpositiones  celebremus.  (Mansi.,  T.  IL,  p.  10: 
Ilarduin ..  T.  I.,  p.  253.) 

aMatt  iv.  2. 

8This  is  mentioned  by  Ignat,  ad  Philippic.  13,  as  an  apostolic  institntioa. 
Cf.  Origen,  in  Levit.,  homil.  10,  n.  2.  Habemus  enim  Quadragesimae  diesjtjv 
niis  consecrates.  Habemus  quartern  et  sextam  septimanae  dies,  quibns  solem* 
niter  jejunamus.  Est  certe  libertas  Christiano  per  omne  tempos  jejunandi,  noo 
observantiae  superstitione,  sed  virtute  continentiae.  In  another  place  Origen 
says:  Vis  tibi  adhuc  ostendnm.  quale  te  oportet  jejunare  jejunium?  Jgum 
ab  omni  peccato,  nullum  cibum  sumas  malitiae,  nullas  capias  epulas  voluptatis 
nullo  vino  luxuriae  concalescas.  Jejuna  a malis  actibus,  abstinc  a malis  see 
monibus,  contine  te  a cogitationibus  pessimis,  noli  contingere  panes  furtira 
perversae  doctrinae.  Non  concupiseas  fallaces  philosophiae  cibos,  qui  te  averi 
täte  seducant  Tale  jejunium  Deo  placet.  (T.  II.,  p.  246.) 
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exempt,  and  fasted  rigorously  during  only  one  or  three  days  of 
the  week.1 * 

The  most  ancient  of  the  annual  Christian  festivals  are  Easier 
and  Pentecost , which  commemorate  the  two  cardinal  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ — His  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  in  glory.1 
The  commemoration  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  His  tri- 
umphant resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  the  one  great  under- 
lying idea  which  interprets,  inspires,  and  energizes  the  whole 
Christian  life.3 

The  Christian  Pasch,  or  Easter,  was  at  first  intended  to 
commemorate  and  keep  alive  in  the  Church  two  great  ideas: — 
the  death  of  Christ  ( xi/rfa  araoptoaiyLov^  the  Pasch  of  Crucifix- 
ion), and  His  resurrection  (rrdaxa  dvaardatpov^  the  Pasch  of 
Resurrection). 

The  first  great  discussion  that  sprung  up  in  the  Church 
related  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  or  the  Paschal  Fes- 
tival.4 The  heretical  sect  of  the  Ebionites,  who  insisted  on 
the  general  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  were  specially 
urgent  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Pasch.  They  were  really 
celebrating  the  Jewish,  not  the  Christian  Passover,  which, 
they  said,  should  be  kept  uniformly  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nisan,  in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  rule,  whether  it  fell  on 
Friday  or  not  (cf.  § 58).  They  referred  for  a sanction  of  their 
course  to  the  example  of  pur  Lord,  who,  as  is  narrated  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  2 and  xxvi.  18  sq.,  eat  the  Pasch  on  the  fourteenth 
day. 

The  Christians  of  the  other  Oriental  churches,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  West,  always  observed  the  Friday  after  the 


lIren.  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  24.  Sed  etiara  de  forma  ipsa  jejunii  controversia 
est:  alii  dnobus,  alii  pluribus,  nonnulli  etiam  quadraginta  horis  diurnis  ac  noc- 
tarnis  computatis  diem  suum  metiuntur.  Atque  haec  in  observando  jejunio 
varietas  non  nostra  primum  aetate  nata  est,  sed  longe  auto  apud  majores  nos- 
tros coepit,  etc. 

*1  Cor.  xv.  3-4;  Rom.  iy.  25. 

* Leo  M..  sermo  64,  c.  1.  Omnia  quidem  tempora  Christianorum  animos 
Sacramento  Dominican  passionis  el  resurrectionis  exercent , neque  ullura  rcli- 
gionis  nostrae  officium  est,  quo  non  tarn  munJi  reconciliatio,  quam  humnnae 
in  Christo  naturae  assumptio  celebretur.  (Opp.  edd.  Ballerini.  Venet,  1753; 
T.  I.,  p.  247.)  Similarly  in  Laciani.  institut.  divin.  VII.  19. 

4See-p.  216  sq. 
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fourteenth  as  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  death,  and  the  following 
Sunday  as  the  feast  of  His  resurrection.  They  did  not,  there- 
fore, eat  the  Paschal  Lamb,  nor  indeed  break  their  fast  at  all 
until  night,  on  the  vigil  of  the  resurrection,  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  fast  of  the  u great  and  holy”  week. 

The  Catholics,  as  Claudius  Apollinaris  and  others  had  already 
done,  answered  the  appeal  made  by  the  heretical  sect  to  the 
passage  in  Matthew,  by  citing  St.  John  xviii.  28,  xix.  14,  31; 
and  argued  that  Christ  did  not  eat  the  Pasch  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
Nisan,  but  by  anticipation  on  the  day  previous,  and  that  He 
was  already  crucified  before  the  Paschal  Feast  of  the  Jews 
began. 

There  were,  besides  the  Quartodecimans,  two  other  parties, 
who,  however,  remained  always  within  the  pale  of  the  Church. 
These  differed,  not  only  as  to  the  proper  time  of  celebrating 
the  Paschal  Festival,  and  the  fast  preceding  it,  but  also  as  to 
the  character  of  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  died — some  main- 
taining that  it  should  be  celebrated  as  a day  of  rejoicing , while 
others  were  equally  positive  in  asserting  that  it  should  be 
observed  as  a day  of  mourning } 

Even  after  the  question  of  celebrating  the  Paschal  Festival 
according  to  the  Jewish  rule,  had  been  given  up,  there  still 
arose  another  difficulty  about  the  calculation  of  the  Paschal 
cycle.  These  controversies,  carried  on  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence, both  by  the  different  religious  Christian  communities 
of  the  East  in  particular,  and  between  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  the  West  in  general,  gave  rise  to  so  many  conflicting 

'Still  all  parties  clung  to  the  expression  “Pascha,”  which  is  found  in  the 
Old  Test  It  reminded  them  of  the  destroying  angel  passing  by  the  doors  of 
the  Israelites,  in  Exod.  xii.  21  and  27,  for  J<nD£)  *s  the  Aramaic  form  for 
p|Q3  = passage.  Here  the  more  general  meaning  of  “ Deliverance  out  of 
Egypt  ” was  given  to  the  terra,  and  in  this  sense  the  Christians  could  apply  it 
to  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  sin  (Egypt  figuratively  taken).  The  hi*» 
tory  of  this  quarrel  may  be  found  in  Euseb.  h.  e.  V.  23-25;  id.  vita  Constan* 
tini  M.  III.  18.  Socrat.  h.  e.  V.  21.  Walch , Hist,  of  Heretics  Pt  I.,  p.  666- 
685.  Rettberg , The  Paschal  Strife,  its  Meaning  and  History.  ( Tilgen,  Theol. 
Review,  1832,  Vol.  II.)  * Hefele,  in  the  Freib.  Eccl.  Lexicon,  Vol.  VII.,  p 
871-882,  and  History  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  286-319.  EngL  Transl..  p.  298-334 
Uilgenfeld , The  Paschal  Strife  in  the  Ancient  Church,  Halle,  1860. 
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opinions,  that  the  Pagans  reproached  the  Christians  for  their 
internal  dissensions,  and  ridiculed  their  quarrels. 

Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  went  to  Rome  (162),  to  confer 
with  Pope  Anicetus , in  the  hope  of  settling  the  difficulty,  and 
obtaining  a uniform  rule  for  the  whole  Church,  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  unity  of  sentiment  which  should  prevail  among 
all  Christians.  But  though  the  holy  bishops,  Pope  Anicetus 
and  Polycarp,  parted  from  each  other  in  peace,  they  came  to 
no  agreement  upon  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Paschal  Festi- 
val. About  a.  d.  170  various  and  conflicting  opinions  pre- 
vailed in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  controversy  grew  warm  and 
general.1  Although  councils,  held  in  both  the  East  and  the 
West  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century,2  generally  sus- 
tained the  Western  rule,  still  the  Synod  of  Asia  Minor,  con- 
vened at  Ephesus , and  presided  over  by  Polycrates , the  bishop 
of  that  city,  made  a most  determined  defense  of  their  own 
rule,  and  appealed  in  its  favor  to  the  traditions  that  had  come 
down  to  them  from  the  Apostles  SS.  John  and  Philip , and 
from  Polycarp.  Other  Eastern  churches,  however,  and  all  the 
Western  churches,  headed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  appealed 
lor  their  rule  to  the  traditions  they  had  received  from  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  Pope  Victor  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  with 
excommunication  all  who  would  not  follow  the  Western  rule, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  the  advice  of  other 
bishops,  who  represented  that  such  a penalty  was  more  severe 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  warrant. 

St.  IrenaeuSy  the  good  and  holy  bishop  of  Lyons,  interposed 
his  kind  offices  to  settle  the  difficulty  between  the  contending 
parties.  He  represented,  with  that  mildness  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  and  with  the  authority  which  was  freely  con- 
ceded to  one  of  so  saintly  a life,  that  a difference  of  opinion 
which  touched  no  dogma  of  Christianity,  should  not  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  whole  Church. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  and  were  effectual  in  preventing  a 

1 Claud.  Apollinaris  opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  Easter  was  celebrated 
in  Asia  Minor  (fragm.  in  Chronico  paschali  praef.,  p.  VI.  et  VII.)  Melito  de- 
fends it  ( Euseb . h.  e.  IV.  26;  cf.  ep.  Polycrat. , Ibid.  V.  24.) 

’According  to  Etiseb.  h.  e.  V.  23,  first  at  Rome,  then  in  Palestine,  in  Pontus, 
Gallia,  Osrhoene,  and  other  places. 
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probable  schism.  His  conduct  in  this  instance,  being  irenical 
or  pacific,  as  Eusebius  remarked,  is  an  illustration  of  his  name. 
The  Council  of  Arles , a.  d.  314,  and  the  General  Council  of 
Nicey  a.  d.  325,  confirmed  the  Roman  rule,  and  such  as  now 
refused  to  comply  with  the  general  usage  were  treated  as 
heretics,  and  called  “ Quart  odeci  mans ” 

The  fifty  days  (zsur^xoaTTj)  following  Easter  were  regarded  by 
the  Christians  as  one  unbroken  festival,  during  which  the 
divine  service  was  solemnly  celebrated  every  day  in  honor  of 
the  glorious  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  For  the 
same  reason  all  fasts  were  forbidden  during  this  season,  and 
the  people  prayed  Standing . The  fiftieth  day , which  coincided 
with  the  Jewish  anniversary  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
and  the  feast  of  the  first  fruits,  became  in  the  Christiau  cal- 
endar the  anniversary  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost , the  point 
that  marked  the  definite  establishment  of  the  Church  and  the 
communication  of  the  first  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  during  this  period,  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter 
was  celebrated  as  th e feast  of  the  Ascension  (lo/Hj  r^c  dvatfipewz, 
or  iTTeato^ofiewj).  It  is  almost  certain  that  such  was  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Western  Church,  for  St.  Augustine  calls  it  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  feasts.  Toward  the  close  of  this  epoch,  the 
solemn  feast  of  Pentecost  was  regarded  as  embracing  both 
the  mystery  of  our  Lord’s  Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.1 

The  feast  of  Epiphany , which  takes  place  on  the  sixth  of 
January,  was  in  the  Eastern  Church  celebrated  in  the  second 
century,  and  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  manifestation 
(Izafdvzca)  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Savior  of  the  world  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  the  commencement  of  His  public  life 
as  a Teacher  of  divine  truths,  and  His  first  miracle  at  the 
marriage  feast  of  Cana  (Seoydveea). 

During  the  fourth  century,  however,  the  signification  of  this 
feast  was  somewhat  changed  on  its  introduction  into  the  West- 
ern Church,  where  it  was  considered  as  commemorative  of  the 

xConc.  Eliberit , can.  43.  Pravam  institutionem  emendari  placuit,  jnxta  me- 
toritatem  scripturarum,  ut  cuncti  diem  Pentccostes  post  Pascha  celebretnua, 
non  quadragesimam  ( Ascension)  nisi  qiiiw|uagesimam.  Qui  non  fecerit,  novam 
bftercsin  irdu.xissc  notetur.  ( Mansi.  T.  II.,  jk  13.  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  254.) 
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manifestation  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Pagan  world,  whose  rep- 
resentatives were  the  three  Wise  Men  from  the  East,  who  came 
to  adore  Christ  in  the  manger,  at  Bethlehem. 

Some  traces  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  may  be  discerned, 
particularly  in  the  Western  Church,  about  this  time  also. 

The  faithful  always  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the 
higher  and  more  solemn  festivals  by  observing  the  preceding 
as  a vigil  ( vigilia ),  during  which  they  prayed,  and  sang  psalms 
and  hymns  till  the  break  of  day. 

Finally,  the  early  Christians,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
assembled  about  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  death , because  this  was  regarded  as  the 
day  of  their  triumph  over  this  world  and  of  their  birth  ( natali - 
tia)  in  the  next.  The  most  ancient  of  these  feasts  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  Holy  Innocents  of  Bethlehem,  and  hence  they  are 
cal  ted  the  First  Flowers  of  the  Martyrs  {flores  martyrum , 
festum  innocentium). 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  the  Christians  met  together 
for  worship  principally  in  private  houses.  Forests,  caverns, 
or  any  other  place  that  offered  a secure  retreat,  was  eagerly 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  worship,  and  the  “ Catacombs  ” in 
particular  were  excavated  by  the  Christians,  both  for  holding 
religious  assemblies  and  for  places  of  burial.  These  were  dug 
out  in  many  places,  and  particularly  about  Rome.  They  were 
of  great  extent,  having  winding  streets  and  lanes,  and  large 
open  spaces,  and  resembled  great  subterraneous  cities.  They 
contained  places  of  burial  and  chapels  for  the  celebration  of 
the  divine  mysteries,  and  were  adorned  with  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, symbolical  of  the  special  purpose  to  which  each 
place  was  dedicated.1  “ The  whole  earth”  said  the  learned 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  “is  the  temple  of  God” 

Religious  assemblies  were  also  held  in  prisons  and  about  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  over  which  chapels  were  frequently  built. 
The  assertion  of  the  Christian  apologists,  who  said  that  their 
brethren  had  neither  temples  nor  altars,  should  not  be  taken 
literally.  They  meant  simply  by  this  manner  of  speech,  that 
the  Christians  did  not  believe,  like  the  Jews  and  Pagans,  that 

*Cf  the  article  “ Catacombs by  Hurter , in  the  Freib.  Eccl.  Lexicon,  Vol.  VI., 
t&d  the  worka  mentioned  above,  i>.  4118,  note  1. 
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God  was  exclusively  confined  within  the  limits  of  any  one  tem- 
ple. That  many  Christian  churches  and  chapels  did,  in  matter 
of  fact,  exist  in  the  third  century,  can  be  proved  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt.  Eusebius  states  that  quite  a number  of 
churches  were  built  and  solemnly  consecrated1  in  the  interval 
of  peace  which  lasted  from  the  end  of  the  persecution,  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian,  to  the  breaking  out  of  that  under  Diocle- 
tian. The  most  remarkable  of  these,  both  for  its  beauty  of 
design  and  imposing  grandeur,  was  the  Church  of  Nico- 
media . 

The  development  of  the  plastic  arts  up  to  this  time  had 
been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  and  stamped  with  its 
genius.  They  had  hitherto  been  employed  to  give  honor  and 
glory  to  the  gods  of  idolatrous  nations,  and  this  circumstance 
was  sufficient  at  first  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  Christian, 
instinctively  averse  to  whatever  savored  of  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship,2 from  pursuing  their  study.3  The  early  temples  of  the 


1Euseb.  h.  e.  VIII.  1 ; Ibid.  X.  4,  leaves  as  the  first  model  of  a consecration 
sermon,  which  he  himself  probably  delivered  at  the  consecration  of  the  Church 
in  Tyre.  *C£  Hasselbach , de  ecclesia  Tyria  a Paulino  episcopo  exs tract*, 
Stralsund,  1832.  (Programme.) 

* According  to  John  iv.  24. 

3 The  assertion  that  the  primitive  Christians  had  a prejudice  against  art,  as 
such,  has  been  entirely  disproved  by  modern  researches,  and  particularly  by  the 
recent  discoveries  made  by  de  Rossi  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  Instead  of 
opposing  art,  they,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  great  zeal  ip  its  cultivation,  and, 
from  the  very  beginning,  regarded  it  as  a legitimate  means  of  general  culture, 
and  employed  it  to  enhance  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  public  worship. 
Roman  society,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  was  powerfully  swayed  by  its 
influence,  and  the  Christians  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  tendency.  We 
may  refer,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  putting  aside  the  statue  of  our  Lord  at 
Paneas,  to  the  pictorical  decorations  discovered  in  the  Catacombs  of  St  Cal- 
listus  and  Lucina,  of  Domitilla  and  Priscilla,  some  of  which  are  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  dating  back,  according  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  most  emi- 
nent archaeologists,  to  the  third  and  the  second  centuries,  and  even  to  the  eod 
of  the  first. 

The  prevailing  character  of  early  Christian  art  was  symbolical.  The  rale 
of  the  secret  was  observed  also  in  pictorial  representations,  in  which  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  religion  were  veiled  from  the  vulgar  and  profane  by  the  use  of 
symbols. 

Painting  met  with  more  favor  among  the  early  Christiaus  than  sculpture, 
which  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  fourth  century. 

The  staining  and  gilding  of  glass  windows  in  also  a form  of  art  peculiar» 
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Christians  were  on  this  account,  and  according  to  our  standard 
of  taste,  extremely  simple.  They  consisted  of  unadorned  oblong 
buildings,  with  a separate  place  for  the  men  and  another  for 
the  women.  There  was  a portion  of  the  building  called  the 
Sanctuary  (ßrjpta ),  and  usually  elevated  above  the  rest,  set 
apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  functions,  into  which 
only  ecclesiastics  were  admitted.1  About  the  center  of  the 
Bema,  or  Sanctuary,  was  the  altar  or  sacred  table  (rp&xz$uy 
rnev^a  sacra , mystica);  behind  which,  and  against  the  wall  of 
the  apsis,  was  the  bishop’s  throne  ( &povo$ , xa&iSpa) ; and  to 
the  right  and  left  of  this,  again  running  along  the  wall  and 
partially  encircling  the  altar,  were  the  second  thrones,  or 
seats,  for  the  clergy.  Both  these  and  the  bishop’s  throne 
were  all  of  marble. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Christians  introduced  the  use  of 
sacred  signs  and  the  practice  of  representing  the  leading  facts 
of  Christianity,  by  means  of  symbolic  figures.  The  catacombs 
and  the  walls  of  houses  were  adorned  with  representations  of 
seal-rings,  of  chalices,  and  of  lamps ; of  Abraham  and  Moses, 
of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  Apostles  and  fisher- 
men, of  a cross  and  an  anchor,  of  a fish  [IX6TI)  and  a ship, 
symbolizing  the  Church,  and  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  There 
were  also  figures  of  doves  and  palm  branches;  of  lyres,  sym- 


the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  (Cf.  Garrucci,  Vetri  ornati,  Rome,  1848 
and  1864.) 

The  predominance  of  one  general  character  running  through  these  early 
artistic  representations  warrants  the  conclusion  that  there  existed  some  uni- 
versal hieratic  canon  governing  all  Christian  art — a well-defined  tradition, 
which  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  Church.  Raoul-Rochette’s  assertion  that 
early  Christian  art  was  entirely  dependent  on  classic  Pagan  antiquity  has  been 
modified  and  brought  within  just  limits  by  the  learned  de  Rossi.  To  be  sure 
Christian  artists  then  retained  and  utilized  the  technicalities  and  systematic 
decoration  of  profane  art;  but,  for  all  this,  they  employed  great  prudence  and 
caution  in  adopting  and  transforming  the  symbols  of  Pagan  mythology,  such 
as  Orpheus,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  not  long  till 
they  entirely  abandoned  them ; and,  indeed,  the  symbolical  representations  of 
the  Bible  were  wholly  free  from  all  Pagan  references  to  classic  traditions,  and 
were  inspired  purely  and  solely  by  the  genius  of  Christianity.  (Tr.  trom  Dr. 
Kraus’  Textrbook  of  Ancient  Ch.  H.,  p.  100-102.) 

'Apoc.  xi.  1,  2. 

vol.  i — 29 
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bolizing  Christian  souls,  and  lambs;  of  stags  and  lions,  of 
cocks,  and  other  things,  either  representing  some  event  or 
expressing  some  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Elvira?  con- 
demning such  representations,  “lest  what  is  worshiped  and 
adored  be  painted  on  the  walls,”  they  were  shortly  to  be  found 
everywhere,  both  in  churches  and  on  sarcophagi.2 

§ 94.  Matrimony,  Asceticism,  Sepulture . 

The  Catholic  Church,  instinctively  faithful  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  the  teachings  of  His  Apostles,  has  indeed  always 
regarded  virginity  as  a supernatural  gift  and  prerogative,  and 
in  Pagan  times  appealed  to  its  practice  in  evidence  of  the 
divine  and  subduing  influence  of  the  Gospel;3  but  in  all  this, 
it  has  never  been  her  purpose  to  detract  from  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  matrimony.  Quite  the  contrary;  for  she  teaches 
that  a special  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sanctifies  the  union 
of  man  and  wife.4  St.  Paul  and  Tertullian  both  call  marriage 
a great  sacrament .5  St.  Ignatius  taught  that  it  should  be  con- 

1 Condi.  Eliberit,  can.  36.  Placuit,  picturas  in  ecclesia  esse  non  deberc,  ne 
quod  colitur  et  adoratur,  in  parietibus  depingatur.  (Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  11. 
Harduin,  T.  I.,  p.  254.)  Dr.  Nolle  (Tübing.  Quarterly,  1865,  p.  311)  reads 
dcfingatur  or  diffingatur  = fingendo  (i.  e.  pingendo)  corrumpatur. 

* Piper,  Mythology  and  Symbolism  of  Christian  Art,  Weimar,  1847.  Becker , 
The  Representation  of  Christ  under  the  Symbol  of  the  Fish,  Berlin,  1866.  The 
letters  comprising  the  Greek  word  (fish)  were  made  to  represent  the  fol- 
lowing appellation:  Tr/aovg  Xpiorbs  Seov  vibg  ourrjp. — Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  Savior. 

%Ignat.  ep.  ad  Polycarp.,  c.  5.  Justin,  apolog.  I.,  c.  15.  Athenag.  legal  pro 
Christian.,  c.  33.  Cf.  supra,  p.  402,  note  1. 

iConstilut.  Apo8lol.  VI.  10  and  11.  Partim  haereticorum  docent,  non  esse 
nubendum,  esseque  a carne  abstinendum  et  vino,  exsecrabilia  enim  esse  nubere 
et  procreare  liberos  et  cibos  capere.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
teaches,  ibid. : Omnem  c»*eaturara  Dei  bonam  esse  dicimus,  et  nihil  esse  qjici- 
endum  ut  malum  : immo  id  omnc,  quod  ad  sustentandum  corpus  juste  sumitur, 
optimum  esse,  cuncta  enim,  ait  scriptura,  erant  valde  bona:  legitimum  conj°* 
gium  et  generationem  filiorum  honorata  et  munda  esse  credimus,  ad  augendnm 
enim  genus  homiuum  formata  est  in  Adam  et  Eva  figurae  diversitas.  (Mansi, 
T.  I.,  p.  451-454.  Galland.  bibl.  T.  III.,  p.  147  sq.)  Cf.  Gaume , History  of 
the  Domestic  Society,  Germ,  transl.  Ratisb.  1845,  2 vols. 

*TertuV  de  anima,  c.  11.  Nam  etsi  Adam  statim  prophetavit,  magnum  illud 
sacramentum  in  Christum  ct  Ecclesiam.  Hoc  nunc  os  ex  ossibus  meis  et  caro 
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t meted  in  presence  of  a bishop,1  and  Tertullian * and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  speak  distinctly  and  particularly  of  the  bishop’s 
blessing.  Marriage,  contracted  with  these  precautions  and 
observances,  was  regarded  as  valid,  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  indissoluble  even  after  conjugal  fidelity  had  been 
outraged.  It  is  plainly  affirmed  in  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  and 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  if,  after  a divorce,  any  of  the 
parties  should  contract  a new  marriage  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  other,  such  marriage  is,  according  to  the  passage  in 
Matt.  v.  32,  an  adultery.3  The  Church,  though  she  never, 
like  the  Montanüts ,4  disapproved  of  second  marriages , was  nev- 
ertheless very  far  from  encouraging  them.5 

Marriages  between  Christians  and  Pagans,  since  they  could 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  were  held  to  be  in 
valid,  and  were  always  severely  condemned;6  but  if  contracted 


ex  earn e mea,  propter  hoc  relinquet  homo  patrem  et  matrem  et  adglutinab  <t 
* uxori,  suae,  etc.,  p.  314. 

1 Ignat,  ep.  ad  Polycarp.,  C.  5:  II phrei  de  rolg  yapovai  sal  raiq  yafiovptvaisy 
yvufOK  tov  ’E-xiok&kov  rijv  evuaiv  noieiodai,  tva  6 yd/iog  y Kara  Qeov  nai  fir)  kqt ’ 
hiitvjiiav.  II avra  eic  rifif/v  Qeov  yevlaOu. — Decet  vero  ut  sponsi  et  sponsae  de  sen- 
lentia episcopi  conjugium  faciant;  quo  nuptiae  sint  secundum  Dominum,  et  non 
secundum  cupiditatem.  Omnia  ad  honorem  Dei  fiant.  It  is  becoming  that  the 
betrothed  should  contract  marriage  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  that  thus  the 
marriage  may  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  not  entered  into  from  unholy 
motives.  Let  all  be  done  to  the  honor  of  God.  ( Hefele , Patr.  apost.,  p.  13o.) 

*Tertull.  ad  uxor.  II.  9.  Unde  sufficiamus  ad  enarrandam  felicitatem  tjus 
matrimonii,  quod  Ecclesia  conciliate  et  confirmat  oblatio , et  obsignat  benedictiot 
angeli  reuuntiant,  pater  rato  habet?  p.  191. 

lHcrmae  Pastor,  mandat  IV.,  c.  4.  Clem.  Alex,  ström.  II.  23,  p.  606. 
JfJWer’a  Patrolog.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  478. 

*TertuÜ.  de  exhortat  castit,  c.  5.  In  utraque  (nativitate  carnali  in  Adam, 
spirituali  in  Christo)  degenerat,  qui  de  monogamia  exorbitat.  Cf.  c.  11. 

lAthenagora$  calls  second  marriage  a ei'xpeKtjq  fioixeia  (specious  adultery),  in 
order  thus  strongly  to  ward  off  the  reproach  of  incest.  Clem.  Alex,  strom. 
II.  23,  III.  11.  Cf.  Kleet  Hist,  of  Dogm.,  Pt  II.,  p.  284  sq.  Afterward  St. 
Ambrosius  thus  aptly  expressed  himself  on  second  marriages:  “Neque  enim 
prohibemus  secundas  nuptias,  sed  non  suademus.  Alia  est  enim  infirmitatis 
eontempiatio,  alia  gratia  castitatis.  Plus  dico,  non  prohibemus  secundas  nup- 
tias, ged  non  probamus  saepe  repetitas.”  De  viduis,  c.  11  (opp.  ed.  Bened.,  T. 
II,  p.  203). 

1 TertulL  de  monogam.,  c.  7.  Et  ilia  nuptura  in  Domino  habet  nubere,  id  est, 
wteihnico,  sed/ratri , quia  et  vetus  lex  adimit  conjugium  allophylorum,  p.  679, 
Cfc.iL  Ne  scilicet  etiam  post  fidem  ethnico  se  nubere  posse  praesumeret 
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before  the  conversion  of  either  one  of  the  parties,  or  of  both,’ 
they  were  tolerated. 

TertuUian 2 gives  a graphic  account  of  the  consequences  of 
such  marriages,  and  shows  that  they  are  destructive  of  Chris- 
tian harmony,  and  mar  religious  sentiment.  “When,”  says 
he,  “ it  is  time  for  the  Christians  to  come  together  to  pray, 
the  Pagan  says  that  it  is  just  his  hour  for  the  bath ; when  the 
Church  prescribes  a fast,  the  Pagan  spouse  makes  a feast;  the 
family  duties  are  never  so  numerous  and  pressing  as  when 
obligations  of  Christian  charity  require  the  Christian  wife  to 
be  absent  from  home.  How  can  faith  prosper  under  such 
circumstances ? or,  how  can  faith  be  nourished  and  refreshed? 
or,  how  can  it  be  said  that  there  rests  on  such  marriage  a 
divine  benediction  ? ” 

The  Christians,  though  always  careful  to  preserve  all  neces- 
sary relations  with  the  world,  were,  nevertheless,  accustomed 
at  times  to  withdraw  from  its  distracting  cares  and  devote  a 
few  days,  usually  those  of  fasting  and  penance,  to  more  pro- 
tracted prayer  and  more  earnest  contemplation  of  divine 
things.3  They  denied  themselves  all  self-indulgence,  and  gave 
to  the  poor  what  was  saved  in  this  way.  Others,  still  more 
ardent,  observed  an  almost  unbroken  fast,  and  cut  themselves 
completely  off  from  all  connection  with  the  world,  and,  as  a 
rule,  never  married.4  They  were  called  the  Continent  (daxrpai), 
the  Proved  (anoudouoc),  and  the  Most  Perfect  (ixAexzdtv  ixlsxzo- 
rtpoc).  It  is  true  that  there  may  be  found  among  the  Greeks 
persons  who  followed  practices  of  mortification  similar  to 
those  of  the  Christians,  but  from  very  different  motives. 

Asceticism , properly  understood , was  altogether  unknown  in  the 
world  till  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity . During  the 

etc.,  p.  684.  Cyprian,  de  lapsis.  Jüngere  com  infidelibus  vinculum  matri- 
monii, pro8tituere  gentilibus  membra  Christi  (opp.  p.  374). 

1 1 Cor.  vii.  12,  16. 

* Tertull.  ad  uxor.  II.  3-7,  and  esp.  c.  4. 

•According  to  the  advice  of  the  Apostle.  1 Cor.  vii.  5. 

4 Athenagoras  says  that  the  continency  of  the  ascetics  was  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  they  would  thus  be  more  closely  united  with  God.  (Cf.  1 Cor.  vii.  35.) 
CUmtnt  of  Alex,  stromat.  III.  15,  mentions  the  vow  of  chastity:  ä Kara  xpodtw 
twovx*ac  6aoXoyi{aaq  fir)  yfjyat,  ayaiux;  diaficvtru. — Let  him  who,  for  the  sake  ol 
chastity,  has  promised  not  to  marry,  remain  unmarried. 
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third  century,  and  particularly  during  the  persecutions  of 
Decius,  the  faithful  seemed  specially  impelled  to  adopt  this 
manner  of  life,  and  Egypt  furnishes  the  earliest  examples  of 
it.  Crowds  of  Christians,  fleeing  from  danger,  took  refuge  in 
the  barren  deserts,  and  there  were  some  who  conceived  so 
great  a love  for  a life  of  solitude,  and  to  whom  an  uninter- 
rupted communing  with  God  became  so  dear,  that  they  never 
again  went  back  to  the  society  of  the  world.  These  were 
called  Anchorets  and  Hermits  (dua^copezm,  Ipyjfuzou).  St.  Paul 
of  Thebes?  born  a.  d.  228,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
anchoret,  or  hermit.  While  still  young,  he  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  Decius,  and  retired  to  a grotto  in  a distant  and 
solitary  mountain,  whose  sides  were  clothed  with  palm-trees, 
which  provided  him  with  both  food  and  clothing.  He  passed 
ninety  years  in  this  manner  of  life,  unknown  to  the  world, 
and  forgotten  by  it.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  discov- 
ered by  St.  Anthony , who  afterward  became  the  real  founder 
of  the  hermitical  life.  His  wonderful  history,  which  was  writ- 
ten still  later  on  by  the  great  St.  Athanasius , during  his  exile 
at  Treves,  will  be  related  in  the  following  epoch. 

The  Apologists,  conscious  of  the  glory  that  would  accrue  to 
the  Church  from  this  heroic  practice  of  abstinence  and  mor- 
tification, did  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  claim 
that  Christianity  alone  could  exercise  an  influence  so  powerful 
amid  an  age  which  had  run  riot  in  sin  and  sensuality , and  was 
the  slave  of  their  power. 

The  early  Christians,  when  sick  or  in  danger  of  death,  fol- 
lowing the  precept  of  St.  James/  called  in  the  priests  of  the 
Church,  who  strengthened  and  sustained  them  with  the  holy 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction , in  this  last  and  trying  conflict 
of  the  soul.1 * 3  The  mortal  remains  of  man  were  no  longer 
burnt , as  was  the  custom  among  the  Pagans.  The  Christians, 
following  the  most  ancient  practice  of  funeral  service,  placed 
the  body  in  the  earth,  accompanying  the  ceremony  with  prayer 


1 Hieronymi  vita  S.  Pauli  Eremitsic  (opp.  ed.  Yalhirsii  T.  II.,  p.  1-14). 

’James  v.  14. 

1 Origen  in  Levit.  homil.  II.,  n.  4 (opp  T.  II.,  p.  191),  where  he  speaks  of 
penance  and  of  the  confession  of  sins  to  the  priest,  and  at  the  same  time 
poinU  out  the  fulfillment  of  the  command  given  by  St.  James  v.  14. 
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and  the  singing  of  hymns,  taken  from  the  sacred  liturgy,  deem- 
ing this  the  most  fitting  way  of  paying  the  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  earthly  remains  of  man,  which  had  been  the  temple 
and  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  to  rise  again 
immortal  and  impassible.1  The  catacombs  were  frequently 
selected  as  fitting  places,  not  only  for  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  mysteries,  but  also  for  the  burial  of  those  who  suffered 
martyrdom  rather  than  deny  their  faith.  This  was  done  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a more  intimate  bond  of  union  with 
the  Church  militant  on  earth  and  the  Church  triumphant  in 
heaven — between  those  who  were  still  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  faith  and  those  who,  having  passed  victorious  through 
the  conflict,  were  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  their  constancy. 
The  anniversary  feast  of  the  martyrs  served  at  once  to  com- 
memorate their  glory,  and  to  unite  them  more  closely  to  those 
they  had  left  behind  on  earth.  Every  circumstance  in  the  life 
of  the  Christians  testified  to  the  fact  that,  though  they  feared 
death?  they  still  believed  it  to  be  the  way  of  passage  to  a better 
life , a condition  to  a lasting  union  with  Christ,  and  thereforo 
a great  gain. 

§ 95.  Religious  and  Moral  Life  among  the  Christians. 

\Mamachi , The  Manners  of  the  First  Christians,  fr.  the  Ital.,  Augsb.  1796, 
3 pts.  f Fleury,  sur  les  moeurs  des  chrdtiens  (discours  VIII.  sur  Thist  ecclds.), 


lClem.  Roman,  ep.  ad  Corinth,  c.  24  sq.  Justin,  apolog.  I.,  c.  19.  Athenag 
de  resurrectione.  Tatiani  or.,  c.  6.  Tertull.  apoloeet.,  c.  48,  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent symbols  of  faith  in  Iren,  contr.  haeres.  I.  10.  Tertull.  de  praescript, 
c.  13.  Cf.,  esp.,  Minuc.  Felic.  Octavius,  c.  34.  Corpus  omne,  sive  arescit  iD 
pulverem,  sive  in  humorem  solvitur  vel  in  cinerem  comprimitur,  vel  in  nidorem 
tenuatur,  subducitur  nobis;  sed  Deo  elementorum  custodi  reservatur.  Nec  nt 
ereditis,  ullum  damnum  sepulturae  timemus,  sed  veterem  et  meliorem  consne* 
tudinem  liumandi  frequentamus.  Vide  adeo,  quam  in  solatium  nostri  resurrec 
tionera  futuram  omnis  natura  meditetur.  ( Galland . bibl.  T.  II.,  p.  401.) 
Worthy  of  notice  is  what  Cicero  says  (de  legib.  II.  22)  : Mihi  quidem  antiqnis - 
simum  sepulturae  genus  id  videtur,  quo  apud  Xenopbontem  Cyrus  utitur:  red- 
ditur  enim  terrae  corpus  et  ita  locatum  ac  situm,  quasi  operimento  matris  ob - 
ducitur.  Cf.  De  re  funebri  vet.  christianorum  syntagma  Francisco  Mclitonc  di 
tfcmisje,  Matriti,  1739.  Binterim , Memorab.,  Vol.  VI.,  Pt  III.,  p.  362  eq. 
Baudri , Christian  Burial,  in  Dieringer's  Periodical  for  Literature  and  Art, 
I84ö,  Nos.  1 and  2. 

*1  Cor.  xv.  26.  Conf  Heb.  v.  7;  Luke  xxii.  42. 
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tnnaL  into  German,  Würzb.  and  Angsb.  1785.  Reischl , on  the  Social  Rela« 
tion  of  the  First  Christians  to  the  Pagan  Governm.,  Ratisb.  1853. 

After  having  learned  something  of  the  various  classes  of 
Christians  and  the  manner  of  life  pursued  by  each,  we  are 
now  in  a position  to  take  a general  view  of  the  morality  and 
holiness  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  And  we  can  do 
this  in  no  better  way  than  by  transporting  ourselves  to  their 
times,  and  conversing  with  their  contemporaries,  and  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  their  Pagan  fel- 
low-countrymen. After  having  done  so,  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  with  Justin  Martyr :l  “Those  who  were  lately  the  slaves 
of  sensual  passion,  as  was  the  case  with  myself,  have  now  no 
ambition  other  than  to  lead  pure  and  holy  lives;  those  who 
but  yesterday  were  given  to  the  practices  of  sorcery  and  the 
art  of  magic,  are  to-day  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
eternal  and  unbegotten  God;  those  who  as  Pagans  prized 
wealth  above  everything  else,  as  Christians  distribute  all  they 
have  to  the  poor;  those  who  formerly  despised  persons  of  any 
other  nationality  but  their  own,  ridiculed  their  customs,  and 
would  hold  no  intercourse  with  them,  live,  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  their  souls,  in  peace  with  their  enemies,  and  offer 
prayers  and  do  other  kind  offices  for  those  who  hate  and  per- 
secute them.” 

“ The  Christians,”  says  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus ,2 
“live  in  the  world  as  pilgrims  in  a strange  land;  they  share 
all  their  goods  with  their  fellow-pilgrims,  and  bear  up  with 
fortitude  amid  all  adversities.  They  have  no  settled  home, 
the  whole  world  being  to  them  a place  of  exile;  they  marry 
and  beget  children  like  other  men,  but  do  not,  like  them,  ex- 
pose their  children  to  danger.  While  living  in  the  flesh,  they 
do  not  yield  to  its  solicitations,  and  while  in  the  world  never 
forget  that  heaven  is  their  true  home.  Obeying  and  respectr 
ing  all  law,  they  are  also,  by  reason  of  their  exemplary  lives, 
above  every  law.  They  love  man,  notwithstanding  that  men 
persecute  them.  They  are  indeed  put  to  death,  b it  death  is 
for  them  the  beginning  of  a new  life.” 

lJuztin.  apolog.  I.,  c.  14;  conf.  c.  15-17. 

tEpisL  ad  Diognet.,  c.  5. 
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“ You  find  fault  with  us,”  says  TertuUian ,*  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Pagans,  “you  find  fault  with  us  because  we  love, 
and  you  hate,  each  other;  because  we  are  ready  to  die  for  one 
another,  while  you  are  always  on  the  point  of  destroying  each 
other;  because  the  spirit  of  fraternal  love  leads  among  us  to 
a community  of  goods,  while  among  you  it  is  precisely  such 
earthly  possessions  that  are  the  cause  of  your  enmities.  You 
think  it  incredible  that  we,  possessing  everything  else  in  com- 
mon, should  except  our  wives,  while  among  you  these  consti- 
tute the  only  community  of  goods.” 

We  will  close  this  characteristic  picture  with  the  words  of 
Origen.*  “ The  work  of  Christ,”  says  he,  “ is  evident  every- 
where. There  is  not  a Christian  community  which  has  not 
been  exempted  from  a thousand  vices  and  a thousand  pas- 
sions. The  name  of  Jesus  is  daily  the  source  of  inexpressi- 
ble sweetness,  and  an  incomparable  charity  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  cheerfully  embraced  the  Gospel  from  straight- 
forward and  disinterested  motives.”  And  it  is  not  possible  to 
question  the  truth  of  Origen’s  words  in  the  following  passage, 
for  what  he  says  was  a matter  of  notoriety  throughout  the 
world:  “Compared,”  he  says,  “with  contemporary  Pagans, 
the  disciples  of  Christ  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament.” 
But  while  speaking  of  the  remarkable  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tians, of  their  gentleness  and  pacific  disposition,  of  their  purity 
of  morals  and  virginal  chastity,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
heroic  courage  and  enduring  fortitude  which  they  exhibited  in 
times  of  persecution,  and  in  speaking  of  which  St.  Cyprian 3 
breaks  out  into  the  following  apostrophe : “ O thrice  happy 
Church!  Thou  art  indeed  already  resplendent  writh  the  glory 
of  Christ,  but  in  our  own  day  thou  hast  acquired  a fresh  luster 
from  the  courage  exhibited  by  thy  martyrs.  Thou  art  crowned 
with  a garland  of  lilies  and  roses,  for  thou  art  as  white  as  in- 
nocence and  as  chaste  as  love,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
imparts  to  thy  crown  a richness  of  color  more  royal  than 
purple.” 

The  Christians  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  on  almost  every 
1 Tertull.  apologet.,  c.  39. 

* Origen,  contr.  Cels.  I.  67,  III.  29.  Conf.  above,  p.  255. 

1 Cyprian,  ep.  8 (ad  martyres  et  confessores). 
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occasion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  important  daily  ac- 
tion.1 This  custom  was  a standing  proof  that  their  thoughts 
rail  constantly  on  holy  things,  and  that  they  took  the  matter 
of  death  and  immortality  seriously  to  heart. 

But  if  some  Christians,  of  generous  faith  and  holy  enthu- 
siasm, sometimes  carried  their  zeal  to  the  borders  of  unneces- 
sary and  fanatical  severity;  if  they  ignored  the  practice  of 
binding  a wreath  about  the  head  of  a deceased  friend,2  dis- 
carded every  ornament  and  work  of  art,  and  condemned  as 
usury  all  interest  taken  on  loans,  some  excuse  may  be  found 
for  this  excessive  rigor  in  the  desperate  resistance  made  against 
the  Church  by  both  Judaism  and  Paganism,  and  in  the  neces- 
sity of  opposing  uncompromising  principles  of  morality  to  the 
licentious  maxims  of  the  world.  The  evil  being  excessive, 
could  be  met  and  successfully  encountered  only  by  what  may 
seem  to  us  measures  of  excessive  rigor. 

But  if  they  seem  extravagant  in  these  instances,  their  mo- 
tives are  amply  vindicated  by  their  conduct  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Did  not  the  early  Christians  embrace  the  Gospel 
precepts,  and  carry  them  out  in  practice  with  generous  alac- 
rity and  a pure  and  holy  enthusiasm?  And  as  their  conduct 
was  here,  such  was  it  everywhere.8 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  efforts 
of  Christians  to  abolish  the  then  existing  system  of  slavery ,4  and  to 
assert  and  secure  for  the  slave  the  rights  of  every  creature 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration 
can  be  given  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  and  tone  of  feeling 
on  this  question  among  both  Pagans  and  Christians,  than  the 

*Ad  oranem  progressum,  says  Tertullian,  atque  promotum,  ad  omnem  aditum 
et  exitnm,  ad  vestitum  et  calceatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cu 
bilia,  ad  sedilia,  quaecunque  nos  conversatio  exercet,  fronten»  erucis  siynaculo 
erimos  (de  coron.  militia,  c.  3). 

f“Coronia  etiam  sepolchris  denegatis,"  Caecilius  upbraids  the  Christians 
with,  and  Octavius  rejoins:  “It  is  true,  we  do  not  crown  the  dead  with  gar- 
lands," quum  beatus  non  egeat,  miser  non  gaudeat  floribus.  Minuc . Felic 
Octav.,  c.  12. 

8Conf.  \Hefele , Rigorism  in  the  Life  and  Views  of  Ancient  Christians 
(Contributions  to  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  16-59.) 

*MShler,  Abolition  of  Slavery  through  the  Agency  of  Christianity  during  the 
First  Fifteen  Centuries.  (Tub.  Quart.  1834,  No.  1,  and  Möhler  s Miscellanea, 
Vol  II.,  p.  54  sq.)  Neander,  Memorabilia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  235  sq. 
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epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon  and  a letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger 
to  one  of  his  friends,  and  each  recommending  a runaway  slave 
to  the  mercy  of  his  master.1  The  Church’s  solicitude  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed  is  also  exemplified  in  the  loving  care 
which  the  Christians  have  ever  manifested  in  relieving  their 
wants , and  providing  for  their  comfort,  as  well  as  in  the  heroic 
courage  which  they  have  always  displayed  in  serving  the 
sick  and  burying  the  dead  during  seasons  of  plague  and  pes- 
tilence. The  Catholic  Church  has  always,  according  to  the 

‘St.  Paul  writes  to  Philemon,  v.  10-21:  “I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Ones* 
mus,  whom  I have  begotten  in  my  chains,  who  heretofore  was  unprofitable  unto 
thqe,  but  now  profitable  both  to  me  and  to  thee.  Whom  I have  sent  back  to 
thee.  And  do  thou  receive  him  as  my  own  bowels:  whom  I would  have  de- 
tained with  me,  that  for  thee  he  might  have  ministered  to  me  in  the  bands  of 
the  Gospel:  but  without  thy  counsel  I would  do  nothing;  that  thy  good  deed 
might  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  voluntary.  For  perhaps  he  therefore 
departed  for  a season  from  thee,  that  thou  mighest  receive  him  forever : not 
now  as  a servant,  but,  instead  of  a servant,  a most  dear  brother,  especially  to 
me:  but  how  much  more  to  thee,  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord?  If,  there- 
fore, thou  count  me  a partner,  receive  him  as  myself : and  if  he  hath  wronged 
thee  in  anything,  put  it  to  my  account.  I,  Paul,  have  written  with  my  own 
hand.  I will  repay  it:  not  to  say  to  thee,  that  thou  owest  me  thy  own  self  also. 
Yea,  brother,  may  I enjoy  thee  in  the  Lord:  refresh  my  bowels  in  the  Lord 
Trusting  in  thy  obedience,  I have  written  to  thee,  knowing  that  thon  wilt  also 
do  more  than  I say.” 

The  letter  of  Pliny  to  his  friend  reads  thus:  “Your  freed  man,  with  whom 
you  said  you  were  angry,  has  sought  me  out.  He  has  thrown  himself  at  my 
feet,  as  though  it  were  at  your  own.  He  has  wept  much,  prayed  much.  For  a 
long  time,  too,  he  remained  silent.  He  has  convinced  me  of  his  sorrow.  I 
think  him  really  amended,  since  he  has  acknowledged  his  fault  You  are  angry 
with  him,  I know,  and  justly,  too;  nevertheless,  I hope  that  you  will  some  day 
receive  him  into  your  favor.  Be  somewhat  indulgent  to  him,  in  consideration 
of  his  youth,  his  tears,  and  follow  the  instincts  of  your  own  natural  mildness. 
Give  neither  him  nor  yourself  any  further  unnecessary  vexation;  for,  since  yon 
are  by  nature  mild  and  humane,  it  would  but  vex  and  torment  yourself.  I join 
my  prayers  to  his,  and  I do  so  with  the  greater  earnestness,  the  sharper  the  re- 
proof I have  given  him  ha3  been.*’ 

Charpentier , who  makes  this  comparison,  adds  further : “ In  truth,  this  letter 
does  honoi  to  the  mind  of  the  younger  Pliny;  but  what  an  immense  difference 
there  is  between  it  and  that  of  St.  Pauli  Where  do  we  find  in  it  that  Christian 
charity  and  equality?  Where  the  self-imposed  expiation?  Where  the  uame 
brother  given  to  the  slave?  Where,  finally,  the  entire  liberation  from  the 
bonds  of  slavery?”  (Studies  on  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Mayence,  1$5j, 
p.  276.) 
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words  of  the  Roman  Deacon  Lawrence , regarded  the  poor  aa 
“ her  most  prized  and  cherished  treasures” 1 

Even  philosophers  and  writers  of  distinction  among  the 
Pagans  did  not  and  could  not  deny  that  the  true  liberty  of 
the  human  race  is  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  Christianity.  And  when  the  sarcastic  Lucian 1 
attempts  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  Christians,  and  to  represent 
them  as  fools  and  visionaries,  his  words  of  contemptuous 
abuse  are  their  highest  eulogy.  “These  foolish  men,”  says 
he,  “ have  got  a notion  into  their  heads  that  they  are  immor- 
tal, and  this  belief  leads  them  to  despise  death.  Their  Law- 
giver has  left  upon  their  minds  the  conviction  that  they  all 
become  brothers  the  moment  they  put  aside  the  gods  of 
Greece,  adore  the  Crucified  Sophist,  and  live  obedient  to  His 
laws.  They  make  no  account  of  the  riches  of  the  world, 
which  they  regard  as  the  common  property  of  all.  They 
intrust  the  administration  of  their  effects  to  certain  persons, 
of  whom  they  do  not  exact  so  much  as  a guaranty.” 

If  such  be  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  those  Christians  who 
lived  during  this  epoch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  the  picture,  particularly  if  we  take  it  as  rep- 
resenting such  men  as  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp,  St.  Justin 
and  St.  Cyprian,  and  those  other  great  ornaments  of  the  Church, 
the  saintly  popes  and  bishops,  the  crowds  of  martyrs  and  ascet- 
ics, pious  virgins  and  holy  matrons,  who  are  her  glory  and 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  still,  after  all  this  is  said,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  contain  many 
passages  rebuking  those  who  embraced  Christianity  from  selfish 
and  worldly  motives.  Neither  should  we  forget  that  in  sea- 
sons of  persecution  some  lost  courage  and  denied  Christ,  and 
that  the  lengthy  and  detailed  penitential  code  would  never  have 
existed  had  there  not  been  a call  for  it  to  meet  the  evils  of 
this  epoch.  Many  also,  unwilling  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  entertaining  the  superstitious  belief  that,  by 
receiving  baptism  at  the  moment  of  death,  they  should  in* 

1 Cf.  f Ratzinger,  Hist,  of  Eccl.  Almonry,  Freib.  1868. 

t Lucian.  de  morte  Peregrini,  c.  13.  The  Pagan  Caecilius  satirizes  the  Chris- 
tians aft  r the  same  fashion  in  a dialogue  by  Minucius  Felix,  called  “ Octa- 
vius/’ C.  8 
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stantly  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision  and  be  united  with  God, 
neglected  to  prepare  for  so  great  a grace,  by  leading  virtuous 
lives. 

These  examples  will  serve  to  warn  us  against  admitting, 
without  qualification,  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  three 
centuries  were  altogether  exceptional  representatives  of  relig- 
ion and  morality;  they  will  also  call  to  our  mind  the  words 
of  Our  Lord,  when  He  bade  the  husbandmen  suffer  the  tares 
to  grow  up  with  the  good  grain  till  the  time  of  harvest  was 
come. 

RETROSPECT. 

The  Christian  historian,  in  reviewing  the  epoch  of  Church 
History  which  has  just  been  concluded,  contemplates  with 
pleasurable  pride  the  great  work  accomplished  by  Christian- 
ity. The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  empire  has  been  wholly 
transformed,  and  a new  spirit  and  fresh  life  have  been  infused 
into  those  portions  of  it  that  came  under  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Church.  The  following  causes  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  result:  1.  A fundamental  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion , which , once  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people , was  afterward  nourished  and  invigorated  by 
a careful  and  assiduous  system  of  instruction ;l  2.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a pure  system  of  morality  and  enduring  spirit  of  patience; 
3.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  distressed;  4.  The  effectual  abolition  of  slavery;  and , 
5.  The  establishment  and  development  of  faith  on  a scientific  basis , 
and  the  conviction  that  its  teachings,  its  hopes , and  its  consolations 
were  adequate  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind . 

The  historian,  impressed  with  the  greatness  and  vital  im- 
portance of  these  blessings,  may  well  give  expression  to  his 
joy  in  the  words  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria:  “Truly  has 
Christ  converted  the  very  stones  into  men,  in  bringing  the 
Pagans,  who  adored  statues  of  stone,  to  the  light  of  Christi- 
anity. The  power  of  His  Word  has  created  the  universe, 

1 What  St.  Augustin  says  on  this  is  just  to  the  point:  Dicatur  in  quihus  locii 
haec  docentium  Deorum  solebant  praecepta  recitari  et  a cultoribus  eorum  pop 
ulis  frequentur  audiri,  sicut  nos  ostendimus  ad  hoc  ecclesias  institntas,  qua 
quaversum  religio  Christiana  diffunditur  (de  civitate  Dei  II.  6). 
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made  the  earth  stable,  and  set  limits  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  It  has  done  more.  It  has  destroyed  the  ancient  em- 
pire of  the  Serpent,  who  went  about  raging  and  seducing 
mankind  to  the  worship  of  idols.”  In  the  presence  of  such 
changes,  at  once  radical  and  far-reaching,  the  conviction  is  irre- 
sistibly boruc  in  upon  our  minds,  that  the  Church,  after  these 
three  hundred  years  of  trial,  conflict,  and  bloody  persecution, 
has  every  right  to  be  acknowledged  as  a divine  institution, 
and  has  exemplified  in  her  history  the  words  of  Our  Divine 
Lord : 44  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  Thee.” 
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SECOND  EPOCH, 


FROM  THE  EDICT  OF  PACIFICATION  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINE THE  GREAT  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SEVENTH 
CENTURY. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  TO  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE. 

§ 96.  Sources — Works. 

I.  Sources. — The  Church  Historians,  Greek  and  Lativ,  indicated  in 
Chapter  IV.,  p.  34-37  of  the  Scientific  Introduction,  Eusebius , Soar .,  Sotom., 
Theodorei,  Philostor g.,  Theodorus  lector,  Evagrius , Nicephorus  Callisti , Sul 
pilius  Sever.,  Rufin.,  Cassiodör.,  and  Epiph. ; the  chronicon  paschale  (Alex- 
andrinum),  Pt.  I.,  until  354;  Pt.  II.,  628,  ed.  du  Fresne  du  Cange , Paris,  1688, 
and  Lud.  DindorJ , Bonnae,  1832,  2 T.  (corpus  scriptor.  hißt.  Byzant);  The- 
ophanes  Confessor.  ^povoypa^/a  (277-805),  cum  notis  Goari  et  Combefisii,  Paris, 
1655,  Venet.  1729  sq. ; ex  recensione  Joannis  Classeni,  .Vol.  II.  praecedit  A* 
astasii  bibliothecarii  hist.  eccl.  ex  recensione  Imman.  Bekkeri , Bonnae,  1839- 
1841,  2 T.  (Corpus  scriptor.  hist.  Byzant)  The  Acts  of  the  Councils  in  the 
collectio  concilior.  by  Harduin , T.  I.-III. ; by  Mansi,  T.  IL-XL  Fuchs , 
Library  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Councils  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries,  Lps. 
1780  sq.,  4 pts.  *Hefele,  History  of  the  Councils,  Vol.  I.-III.  The  Works  of 
the  Holy  Fathers  and  Writers  of  this  Epoch,  both  Latin  and  Creek  (maxima 
bibl.,  T.  III. -XI. ; Gallandii  bibl.,  T.  IV.-XIL,  most  complete  in  both  collec- 
tions of  the  series  Graeca  et  Latina,  by  Migne),  or  particular  editions. 

The  Imperial  Laws,  relative  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus  (compiled  438),  cum  comment.  Gothofredi,  cura  Jos.  Dan.  Ritter , Lps. 
1737  sq.,  6 vols.  fol.,  with  recently  discovered  books  and  fragments,  cd.  HaeneL, 
Bonnae,  1842.  Codex  Justiniancus,  compiled  by  Tribonianus  (529),  codex  re- 
petitae  praelectionis,  534  (in  the  ed.  of  the  corpus  juris  civilis).  Cf.  Trolong, 
de  l’influence  du  christianisme  sur  lc  droit  civil  des  Romains,  Paris,  1843,  and 
Rohrbacher- Hülskamp,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  72-75  and  p.  175. 

Profane  Historians:  The  Pagan  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  rer.  gestar.,  libb 
XXXI.,  of  which  only  lib.  14-31  (fr.  353-378),  ed.  Henr.  Valesius , Paris,  1681, 
according  to  which  we  quote;  ed.  Jac.  Gronov.,  Lugd.  Batav.  1692,  fol.;  ed. 
Wagner,  1808.  Zosimus , likewise  Pagan,  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius  U , 
ioropia  via,  libb.  VI.  (until  410),  ed.  Reitemeier,  Lps.  1784,  8vo  ed.  J.  Bekker, 
Bonn.  1837  (in  the  corpus  scriptor.  hist.  Byzant.)  Cf.  the  favorable  criticism 
of  the  latter  by  Leunclavius,  in  the  ed.  by.  Reitemeier,  i n the  beginning;  also 
(462) 
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Gail  de  Sainle  Croix , observations  sur  Zosime  (memoircs  do  l’acaddmie  des 
inscriptions,  T.  49,  year  1808,  p.  466  sq.)  Schmidt , de  auctoritate  et  fide  his- 
toric* Zostmi  vitatn  Const.  Magni  narrantis  (lib.  II.,  c.  8-28),  Hal.  1865. 

II.  Works, — Baronii  annales,  T.  III. -VI II.  Natalis  Alex.  hist.  eccl.  saec. 
IV.-Vn.,  in  T.  VII.  sq.  *Tillemont,  T.  VI.-XVI.  Katerkamp , Pt.  II.  and 
HI.  (this  epoch  is  most  ably  written.)  Stolbcrg-Kerz,  Pt  X.-XII.  Rohr - 
bather,  hist  nnivers.  de  l’dglise  cathol.,  T.  VI.-X.  The  monographs  on  Atha- 
nasius, Hilary  of  Poitiers , Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Chrysostom , Leo  the  Gr., 
Gregory  the  Gr.,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  etc.  Böhringer , Ch.  H.  in  Biographies, 
down  to  Gregory  the  Gr.,  Vol.  I.,  2 4 div.  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Church. 
Lpsi  1867  (to  604). 


CHAPTER  L 

COMPLETE  VICTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  OVER  PAGANISM  IN  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE — ITS  FURTHER  PROPAGATION  BEYOND  THE 
LIMITS  OF  THE  LATTER— ENCROACHMENTS  OF  MOHAMMEDAN- 
ISM UPON  CHRISTENDOM. 

i* Riffel,  Hist  Expos,  of  the  Relation  between  Church  and  State,  Pt.  I., 
Mente,  1836,  p.  76-113.  * Phillips,  Canon  Law.  Vol.  III.,  divis.  I.  Hoffmann 
ruina  snperetit.,  Viteb.  1738.  Rüdiger,  de  statu  paganor.  sub  imperat  Christ, 
post  Const  M.,  Vratisl.  1825.  Tzschimer , Fall  of  Paganism.  Lasaulx,  De- 
struction of  Hellenism,  Munich,  1854.  Lübker , Fall  of  Paganism,  Schwerin, 
1856. 

§ 97.  Relations  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Martini , Introduction  of  Christianity  as  the  Religion  of  the  State,  Munich, 
1813.  Kist,  de  commutatione  quam  Constantino  auctore  societas  christ.  subiit., 
Tnyect  ad  Rhen.  1818.  + Arendt,  Const,  the  Gr.  and  his  connection  with 
Christendom.  (Ttibing.  Quart,  1834,  No.  3.)  Alb.  Broglie , l’dglise  et  T Em- 
pire Romain  au  IV.  sifccle,  Paris,  1856,  Vois.  I.,  II.  Burckhardt , The  Times 
of  Const,  the  Gr.,  etc.,  and  Keim,  Conversion  of  Const,  ihe  Gr.  The  two  last- 
named  authors  are  full  of  rationalistic  misrepresentations.  Cf.  p.  277,  n.  3,  and 
p.  284,  n.  1. 

That  the  Church  should  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a hostile  attitude  toward  those  nations  among  which 
she  had  succeeded  in  establishing  herself,  and  where  she 
was  daily  growing  in  importance  and  increasing  in  num- 
bers, is  a supposition  that  would  be  at  variance  with  every 
element  of  her  nature,  and  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  her 
institutions. 
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“The  Church/’  as  St.  Augustine  finely  remarks,1  “during 
her  sojourn  on  earth,  calls  together  children  from  all  nations, 
and  forms  a society  of  pilgrims,  embracing  men  of  every 
tongue.  She  takes  no  heed  of  diversity  of  customs,  laws, 
and  institutions,  since  these  are  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  security  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Iustead  of 
changing  or  abolishing  these,  she,  on  the  contrary,  preserves 
and  adopts  them ; for  although  diversities  may  exist  among 
different  people,  these  will  always  tend  to  the  general  good 
and  peace  of  the  world,  provided  only  they  are  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  a hindrance  to  that  religion,  in  which  we  are 
taught  to  worship  the  one  omnipotent  God.”  It  has  ever  been  the 
aim  of  the  Church  to  faithfully  comply  with  the  precept  of  the  Prince 
of  Apostles:  u Fear  God , honor  the  King.”1 

Constantine,  although  brought  up  a Pagan,  had  been  blessed 
with  a Christian  and  sincerely  pious  mother,  from  whom,  as 
well  as  from  his  Fagan  father,  Constantins  Chlorus,  he  early 
imbibed  sentiments  favorable  to  Christianity. 

While  at  Nicomedia,  where  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Dio- 
cletian, he  had  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  the  Christians,  and  of  admiring  the  generous  sen- 
timents with  which  their  religion  inspired  them. 

From  the  time  that  Constautine  assumed  the  government 
of  Gaul,  he  did  not  cease  giving  evidences  of  the  favor  with 
which  he  regarded  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and,  after  he 
had  beheld  the  Miraculous  Sign 3 in  the  heavens,  he  was  still 
further  disposed  to  admit  the  claims  of  Christianity.  As  a 
testimony  of  his  gratitude  and  an  expression  of  his  joy,  the  con- 
queror of  Maxentius,  conjointly  with  the  Augustus,  Licinius, 
published  at  Milan,  a.  d.  313,  an  edict,  proclaiming  the  unre- 
stricted toleration  of  Christianity  throughout  the  Boman  em- 
pire. 

When  signing  this  decree,  Constantine  was  far  from  appre- 
ciating that  by  that  act  he  gave  to  the  Church  certain  victory, 
and  to  Christianity  supreme  dominion.  Trusting  to  his  expe- 
dience during  the  early  part  of  Diocletian’s  reign,  he  flattered 

1 Auguitin . de  civitate  Dei,  lib.  XIX.,  c.  17. 

* I Pet.  ii.  17. 

*See  p.  284. 
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himself  that  by  a judicious  course  he  could  so  adjust  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Paganism  and  Christianity  as  to  cause  them 
to  exist  amicably  side  by  side.  While  a judgment  so  erro- 
neous shows  that  Constantine  had  not  yet  fully  appreciated 
the  true  relations  between  Faganism  and  Christianity,  his 
error  was,  nevertheless,  a favorable  circumstance  for  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  one  hand,  it  prevented  any  hasty  and  troublesome 
interference  with  the  Church,  and  left  her  at  liberty  to  develop 
her  resources;  and  on  the  other,  gave  him  both  the  time  and 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  her  teachings, 
and  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Moreover,  Christianity,  which  had  so  long  endured  all  the 
evils  of  bloody  and  relentless  persecution,  required  no  more 
than  the  just  toleration  of  an  equitable  emperor  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  violent  interference  with  divine  worship,  to 
thoroughly  permeate  every  order  of  society,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  to  finally  recommend  its  claims  at  the 
throne  of  royalty,  of  which  it  afterward  became  the  firmest 
support.  This  circumstance  will  furnish  an  easy  explanation 
of  the  policy  which  Constantine  afterward  pursued.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  father,  he  surrounded  his  person  with 
a number  of  Christians,  whose  fidelity  he  admired  and  whose 
services  he  appreciated,  without,  however,  prudently  dismiss- 
ing the  Pagan  officials  from  his  court.  And  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  ordered  all  Christian  churches  destroyed  during 
times  of  persecution  to  be  rebuilt,  and  permitted  the  erection 
of  new  ones;  on  the  other,  he  provided  for  the  repair  of  Pa- 
gan temples,  and  assisted  at  the  sacrifices  which  were  there 
offered  up.  But  apart  from  all  this,  he  took  no  pains  to  dis- 
guise his  preference  for  Christianity,  and  always  manifested 
the  liveliest  interest  in  its  welfare  and  advancement. 

In  the  year  313  he  exempted  the  Christian  clergy  from  the 
u Liturgy,”  that  is,  from  undertaking  the  discharge  of  bur- 
densome municipal  offices;1  and  three  years  later  (31G),  hon- 
ored them  with  a remarkable  proof  of  his  personal  esteem 
aud  of  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  them,  by  ordaining 


1 C*)d  Thcodos.,  lib.  XVI.,  tit.  2,  lex.  i,  2. 
VOL.  I — 30 


Euseb.  h.  e.  X.  7.  Sozom.  I.  9. 
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that  the  Church  might  lawfully  set  slaves  at  liberty'  and  that 
bishops  should  have  the  right  of  giving  a definitive  saUtncc 
in  cases  in  which  the  litigating  parties  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  of  a secular  judge.1 2  lie  issued  a peremptory 
order  to  the  heretical  Donatists  to  submit  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  bishops ; 3 gave  leave  to  churches  to  accept  donations  and 
legacies  ;4  contributed  from  his  own  resources  a large  sum  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  in  Africa,  and  exempted  the  Cath- 
olic Church  from  contributions,5  in  an  edict  imposing  a uni- 
versal tax,  which  was  specially  burdensome  on  Pagan  tem- 
ples. 

The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  further  violence 
against  the  Christians,  or  to  retain  them  as  slaves.  Prac- 
tices pointedly  offensive  to  the  Christians  were  abolished,  and 
the  mutilation  of  the  human  countenance , the  reflection  of 
God’s  beauty,  was  prohibited  ;6  the  death  penalty  of  crucifixion 
was  abrogated  out  of  a feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Savior  of 
the  world;7  the  bones  of  those  condemned  to  death  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  be  broken,  and  the  sanguinary  combats  of 
the  gladiators  were  interdicted.8  This  last  clause,  however, 
was  not  at  once  carried  into  effect.  The  unnatural  practice 
then  common  among  the  Romans  of  exposing  and  murdering 
innocentchildren  because  their  parents  were  too  poor  to  provide 
lor  their  subsistence,  was,  if  not  altogether  corrected,  at  least 
considerably  restrained  by  the  generosity  of  Constantine,  who 
supplied  the  means  of  their  support,  partly  from  his  own  re- 
sources and  pa  tiy  f rom  the  public  treasury.9  He  was  anxious 
to  show  the  Christ  ans  every  mark  of  respect  and  considera- 
tion, and,  in  consequence,  published  a law,  in  the  year  321, 
prescribing  that  Sunday  should  be  celebrated  with  all  becoming 

1 Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  7,  1.  Sozom.  I.  8. 

*Euseb.  vita  Const.  M.  IV.  27. 

3 See  § 109. 

4 Cod.  Theodos.  XVI.  2,  4. 

5 Cod.  Theodos.  XI  1,  1. 

•Cod.  Theod.  IX.  40,  2;  cf.  VIII.  15,  1,  and  Victor , senior,  epitome,  a 4L 

'Sozom.  I.  8. 

•Cod.  Theod.  XV.  11,  1. 

•Cod.  Theodos.  XI.  27,  1 (de  alimentisj. 
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decency,1  and  another  allotting  to  each  legion  a certain  number 
of  ecclesiastics , and  ordering  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  a tent  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship.2 

As  Constantine,  besides  these  evidences  of  his  clemency  and 
favor,  distributed  corn  and  money 3 among  the  Christians  with 
judicious  and  generous  liberality,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
increased  both  in  number  and  consideration,  and  conceived 
for  the  person  of  the  emperor  an  affectionate  and  devoted 
loyalty. 

The  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  where  the  Au- 
gustus Licinius  ruled,  was  quite  the  reverse  of  those  under 
Constantine.  The  Augustus  of  the  East,  at  a distance  from 
Constantine,  and  no  longer  under  his  influence,  sought  to  in- 
crease his  popularity  with  the  Pagans,  by  carrying  on  a perse- 
cution against  the  Christians.  He  removed  all  Christians 
from  his  immediate  person,  and  dismissed  them  from  his 
court;  he  also  ordained  that  those  who  held  offices  and  dig- 
nities in  either  the  civil  service  or  the  army,  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  rauk  if  they  would  not  consent  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.4  He,  moreover,  published  an  edict,  forbidding  men 
and  women  to  attend  divine  service  together  in  churches,  and 
ordained  that  the  different  sexes  should  meet  separately,  and 
outside  the  limits  of  the  cities,  in  the  open  air.  He  further  pre- 
scribed that  females  should  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  relig- 
ion by  persons  of  their  own  sex,  and  not  by  bishops;  that  bishops 
should  not  convoke  or  hold  synods;  that  Christians  should 
not  express  sympathy  for  their  brethren  who  were  confined 
in  prison  by  the  government,  and  should  any  be  either  rash 
or  courageous  euough  to  disregard  this  order,  they  were  to 
share  the  punishment  of  their  imprisoned  fellow-Christians. 
Whenever  the  Christians  manifested  any  discontent  with  their 
condition,  or  expressed  a desire  to  possess  the  same  privileges 
enjoyed  by  their  brethren  of  the  West,  or  whenever,  without 
giving  any  evidences  of  discontent,  their  conduct  excited  the 

‘Cod.  Theod.  II.  8,  1.  Cod.  Justinian.  III.  12,  3.  Euseb.  vita  Const  M. 
IV.  18. 

'Sozom.  I.  8. 

'Euseb.  vita  Const.  M.  II.  24-42.  48-68;  IV.  29.  32,  and  55  ; III.  2. 

'Euseb  b.  a.  X.  8;  vita  Const.  M.  I.  50-56,  II.  1-4.  Socrat.  I.  3. 
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suspicious  jealousy  of  Licinius,  a persecution  was  set  on  fjot 
against  them,  and  their  temples  were  destroyed,  their  goods 
confiscated,  and  they  themselves  cruelly  put  to  death.  The 
discord  which  arose  between  Constantine  and  Licinius,  was, 
in  reality,  first  occasioned  by  the  latter’s  violation  of  the  arti- 
cles of  an  edict  bearing  the  joint  signatures  of  both,  and  the 
war  that  followed  may,  in  truth,  be  said  to  have  been  one  of 
religion . 

While  Constantine  was  surrounded  by  bishops , who  suppli- 
cated Heaven  to  favor  his  arms,  and  had  the  victorious  stand- 
ard of  the  Cross  borne  before  his  legions,  Licinius  ridiculed 
what  he  sarcastically  called  “ a pious  apparatus  for  war,”  and 
had  in  his  company,  instead  of  Christian  bishops,  Egyptian 
soothsayers  and  Pagan  priests,  who  raised  his  hopes  and 
soothed  his  vanity  by  predictions  of  certain  success.  After 
having  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  his  country,  he  uttered 
the  presumptuous  boast : “ This  day  will  I make  it  plain  whdhr 
we  or  the  Christians  are  in  error , and  decide  which  is  the  true  Di- 
vinity— our  gods , or  their  crucified  God” 

The  two  met  near  Byzantium,  a.  d.  323,  and  Licinius  was 
defeated,  both  in  this  and  in  succeeding  battles.  It  was  a 
conflict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  whose  issue  de- 
pended upon  the  fortune  of  war,  and  the  God  of  battles  declared  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  cause.  Licinius,  though  he  had  no  fur- 
ther claims  on  the  mercy  of  Constantine,  might,  as  his  brother- 
in-law,  appeal  to  his  fraternal  feelings.  He  was  treated  with 
clemency,  but  in  violation  of  his  sworn  promise  he  again 
trusted  his  cause  to  the  chances  of  battle  (a.  d.  324),  and  lost 
both  his  empire  and  his  life. 

Constantine,  having  subdued  both  the  East  and  the  West 
by  the  valor  of  his  arms,  became  now  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  openly  and  unequivocally  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  Christianity,  but  still  refused  to  receive 
baptism.  In  a manifesto  addressed  to  all  the  East,  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  “ the  servant  of  God , through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  world  had  again  been  brought  back  to  the 
observance  of  the  Holy  Law,  and  in  whom,  under  God’s  pro- 
tecting providence,  the  true  and  saving  faith  would  ever  find 
its  strongest  support.  But.”  added  he,  “since  I govern  this 
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empire  as  the  servant  of  God,  what  is  more  proper  than  that 
they,  whose  constancy  and  fortitude  during  the  violence  of 
persecution  excited  the  admiration  of  their  persecutors,  should 
now  have  an  increase  of  peace  and  happiness.’’  As  time  went 
on,  the  favors  which  he  extended  to  the  Christians  grew  more 
numerous  and  important,  and  he,  fearing  that  the  Pagan  officers, 
who  administered  the  government  of  the  provinces,  would  bo 
slow  to  put  in  execution  laws  so  antagonistic  to  their  preju- 
dices or  convictions,  removed  them  from  their  positions,  and 
appointed  Christians  to  their  places. 

Helena , the  mother  of  Constantine,  solicitous  for  the  becom- 
ing and  worthy  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  had  caused 
two  churches  to  be  erected,  the  one  on  Mount  Olivet  and  the 
other  at  Bethlehem , and  her  son,  following  the  example  and 
emulating  the  devotion  of  his  pious  mother,  provided  for  the 
erection  of  many  magnificent  temples  of  Catholic  worship — 
such  as  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  those  of 
Nicomedia  and  Antioch,  Mambre  and  Heliopolis , Rome , and  other 
places — all  of  which  he  endowed  by  assigning  them  revenues 
out  of  the  municipal  property.1  New-Rome,  afterward  called 
in  his  honor  Constantinople,  which  lie,  with  the  foresight  and 
prudence  of  a true  statesman,  built  (-325-335)  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Byzantium,  overlooking  both  the  East  and  the  West, 
bore  a character  unmistakably  Christian,  and  contained  many 
Christian  monuments  and  churches,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 

Constantine,  it  is  true,  still  retained,  as  did  many  of  his 
successors,  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  but  with  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  his  authority  and  cementing  his  politi- 
cal power  among  the  Pagans,  rather  than  with  any  intention 
of  serving  a religion  of  which  he  ostensibly  held  the  most 
distinguished  office.  He  was,  however,  ambitious  of  the  honor 
of  being  regarded  by  the  Christians  as  a sort  of  bishop,  in  the 
external  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church , as  one  designated 

lEuseb.  vita  Const  M.  III.  25-40;  IV.  43-45  and  58-60.  Cf.  Ciampinus  de 
•acris  aedificiis  a Const.  M.  exstructis,  Roraae,  1693,  fol.  Sozom.  1.  8;  V.  5. 
Unger,  Buildings  erected  by  Const,  the  Gr.  over  the  Holy  Scpulch.,  Götting. 
1866.  Schegg,  Constantine’s  Edifices,  constructed  over  the  Holy  Sepulcher  a! 
Jerusalem,  Freising.  1867. 
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by  God  to  watch  over  her  political  interests,1 * * * * * * * 9  which  he  regarded 
as  something  entirely  distinct  from  her  internal  constitution 
and  government.  But  although  Constantine  showed  a dis- 
position to  participate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  his  motives  for 
so  doing  were  prompted  by  the  lively  interest  he  took  in  the 
Church’s  welfare,  and  not  by  a desire  to  meddle  in  questions 
which  properly  came  within  her  jurisdiction  and  competence. 
Whenever  his  actions  seemed  to  indicate  a line  of  conduct  at 
variance  with  this  rule,  his  course  may  be  justified  either  by 
the  provocation  he  received  from  the  Donatists,  or  by  the 
crafty  and  deceitful  representations  of  the  Arians. 

lie  professed  to  believe  himself  the  divinely  appointed  guard- 
ian of  the  Church  and  her  interests,  and  this  conviction  de- 
termined his  policy  toward  Paganism , which,  he  openly  declared, 
was  an  apostasy  from  the  primitive  worship  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  expressed  a wish  that  all  his  subjects  would,  like 
himself,  abjure  the  superstition.*  But  while  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  own  convictions,  he  did  not  wish  to  constrain  those  of 
others,  and  consequently  declared  uthat  no  one  should  be  mo- 
lested for  his  belief  in  the  god !s,  or  forcibly  compelled  to  give  up  the 
Pagan  worship .” 

Notwithstanding  this  profession  of  indifference,  Constan- 
tine, after  he  had  interdicted  gladiatorial  combats,  next  for- 
bade all  private  sacrifices  and  certain  immoral  practices  com- 
mon to  some  modes  of  Pagan  worship,  and  further  ordered 
that  those  temples  should  be  destroyed  which  were  notoriously 
the  haunts  of  shameful  lust  and  open  imposture.  He  confis- 
cated many  of  the  less  frequented  Pagan  temples,  and  applied 
the  proceeds  partly  for  the  benefit  of  Christian  churches,  and 
partly  for  embellishing  his  own  new  city  of  Constantinople 

lEuseb.  vita  Const.  M.  IV.  24:  rur  iwo  ri/g  ktaOj^lag^  eyu  tie  rwv  iKTog  i'tö 

Stob  KaOcaraptvog  txiono-og  av  vh/v.  That  the  manner  of  expression  i/rm 

must  be  taken  as  requiring  for  its  complete  sense  the  word  npayfiaruv,  and  not 

avO (icjmjv  (of  Pagans),  may  be  inferred  from  the  Greek  heading  of  this  chapter: 

brt  tüv  tijej  irpayparw  oOTtcp  irrionoTov  tavrbv  ti-?v  elvai;  and  a Still  more  positive 

pi-oof  of  this  may  be  found  in  Euscb.  vita  Const  1.  44,  where,  in  giving  an  ac- 

count of  the  par*,  taken  by  the  emperor  in  the  assemblies  of  bishops,  this  writo 

particularly  defines  the  meaning  of  this  imperial  play  upon  words. 

9 Euscb.  vita  Const.  M.  II.  24-42,  5G. 
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with  magnificent  structures.1  lie  went  even  further,  and  in- 
structed Pagan  officials  not  to  participate  in  public  sacrifices, 
that  their  absence  might  influence  the  lower  and  less  enlight- 
ened classes,  and  gradually  alienate  them  from  their  supersti- 
tion. The  law  said  to  have  been  published  by  Constantine, 
a,  d.  385,  prohibiting  all  Pagan  sacrifices,  is  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, and  if  authentic,  is  of  very  little  importance,  for,  like 
a great  many  others  of  a similar  nature,  it  was  never  enforced.' 
The  execution  of  such  laws  met  with  a determined  resistance 
in  many  places,  and  particularly  at  Rome.  Constantine,  al- 
though professing  to  be  a Christian,  lived  pretty  much  the 
same  sort  of  life  he  had  lived  while  a Pagan,  and  even  stained 
his  reputation  by  the  commission  of  deeds  of  murder. 

Licinius  was  executed  a.  d.  324,  and  Licinianus,  his  son,  who 
appears  to  have  excited  the  fears  of  Constantine,  shortly  after- 
ward met  the  fate  of  his  father.  Constantine  also  had  Cris - 
pus , his  son  by  his  first  wife,  Minervina,  apprehended  in  the 
midst  of  a solemn  festival,  and  exiled  him  to  the  shore  of 
Istria,  where  he  perished  by  an  obscure  death.  Learning 
afterward,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  Fausta , his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Maximianus  Herculeus,  had  been  instrumental  in 
causing  the  death  of  his  brave  and  illustrious  son  Crispus,  he 
had  her  strangled  in  a bath  of  warm  water,  heated  to  an  insup- 
portable temperature.  It  may  be  that  these  murders,  in  which 
the  designing  policy  of  Fausta  played  so  conspicuous  a part, 
prompted  Constantine  to  delay  his  entrance  into  the  Church, 
and  to  put  off  his  baptism  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  was, 
moreover,  influenced  by  the  prevailing  prejudice  relative  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,8  and  also  wished  to  be  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan,  which,  however,  “God  did  not  permit.” 

The  conduct  of  Constantine  in  this  instance  was,  in  great 
measure,  attributable  to  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Avian 
party , who,  instead  of  trying  to  exercise  a moral  and  benefi- 
cial influence  over  his  mind,  made  every  effort  to  secure  his 

1 Ibidem  II.  25-29;  III.  24-42,  49,  54-58;  IV.  25  and  39.  Cod.  Thcod. 
XVI.  10,  1. 

‘Perhaps  only  private  and  domestic  sacrifices  were  meant.  See  Euseb.  vita 
Const  M.  IV.  25,  26.  Conf.  Libanii  orat.  pro  templis. 

*Conf.  p.  420. 
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good-will,  and  attach  him  permanently  to  their  cause,  by 
basely  flattering  himself,  and  expressing  admiration  for  every 
enterprise  he  took  in  hand. 

Conslantine,  when  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  was  seized  with  a dangerous  fever, 
and  had  himself  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  Ancyrova,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Nicomedia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  He  was  here 
baptized  by  Eusebius , bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who,  having  ab- 
jured the  Arian  heresy,  was  restored  to  his  see.  The  emperor 
died,  after  a short  illness,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  while 
still  clad  in  his  baptismal  robes,  a.  d.  337.1 

Translator’s  Observation. — All  the  circumstances  of  Constantine’s  bap- 
tism are  given  in  full  by  Rohrbacher , Vol.  VI.,  Book  XXXII. ; Card.  Rauscher , 
in  the  Freiburg  Eccl.  Cyclopedia , art.  Constantine;  Cantu , Universal  History, 
Vol.  IV.,  c.  3,  sub  fine;  Ritter , Manual  of  Church  History,  Oth  ed.,  p.  171,  Bonn, 
1862;  Abbd  Darras,  Vol.  I.,  p.  417.  IFoutcrs,  Vol.  I.,  p.  190.  All  modern  writers 
seem  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Noel  Alexander , and  Billuart , who,  in  Vol.  VIII., 
Paris  and  Lyons,  ed.,  10  vols.,  1857,  has  a dissertation  on  this  subject.  He  asks 
the  question,  Where  and  when  was  Constantine  baptized  f and  replies  as  folbw3: 

“There  are  two  opinions  on  this  subject.  According  to  the  first,  Constantine 
was  baptized  at  Rome  (a.  d.  324),  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteen 
years  before  his  death,  by  St.  Sylvester.  According  to  the  second,  he  was  bap- 
tized at  a palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Nicomedia  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  writers,  such  as  Papebroche , Payi, 
No# l Alexander , the  Benedictines  of  St.  Afaur , Tillemoni , Fleury , and  others.” 
He  then  brings  forward  the  arguments  for  both  sides  of  the  question,  and,  having 
refuted  the  opinion  of  Constantine’s  having  been  baptized  at  Rome,  proves  the 
historical  correctness  of  the  account  which  asserts  that  he  received  baptism  on 
his  death-bed  at  Nicomedia.  The  strongest  authority  that  he  advances  in  favor 
of  this  view  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the  Father  of  Church 
History,  Vita  Constantini,  1.  IV.,  c.  01  and  64,  where  it  is  related  that  Constan- 
tine, having  been  taken  seriously  ill,  had  himself  conveyed  to  Ilelenopolis  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  warm  baths,  and  while  here  was  judged  worthy  to  re- 
ceive, amid  solemn  prayer,  the  imposition  of  hands,  by  which  he  beca  ne  a 
catechumen.  His  illness  growing  worse  at  Helenopolis,  he  was  removed  to  the 
suburban  palace  of  Nicomedia.  Eusebius,  after  relating  that  he  made  an  ad 
dress  to  the  bishops  present,  in  which  he  expressed  a wish  to  receive  baptism, 
which,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  be  bad  so  long  desired  to  have  conferred 
upon  him  in  the  river  Jordan,  continues : “ They  (bishops)  performed  the  divine 
ceremonies  with  solemn  rite,  and  having  instructed  him  as  to  his  obligations, 
made  him  a partaker  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  Constantine  alone,  of  all  the 
emperors  who  ever  reigned,  was  born  again  and  perfected  in  Christ  by  myste* 
rious  rites,  and,  having  received  the  divine  seal,  rejoiced  in  spirit” 

Billuart  confirms  this  statement  of  Eusebius  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
succeeding  historians,  none  of  whom  impugned  the  account  of  Eusebius,  but 
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The  blemishes  on  the  life  of  Constantine  did  not  escape  the 
animadversion  of  his  Pagan  contemporaries,  whose  hatred  he 
had  inflamed ; and  the  writers  of  succeeding  ages,  as  well  as 
those  of  modern  times,  have  censured  the  policy  and  passed 
ßevere  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  this  child  of  destiny , 
without  taking  either  the  trouble  to  state  or  the  pains  to  con- 
Fider  the  circumstances  which,  if  they  do  not  excuse,  certainly 
extenuate  the  darkest  features  of  his  character.  Some  even 
affect  to  doubt  that  he  was  sincerely  a Christian. 

Hug'  undertook,  and  successfully  accomplished,  the  vindi- 
cation of  an  emperor,  whom  his  contemporaries,  from  a feel- 
ing of  gratitude,  styled  Constantinus  Maximus,  and  whom, 
as  well  as  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Greek  Church  honors 
as  a saint. 


on  the  contrary,  adopted  it  without  comment,  and  simply  state  that  Constantine, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  was  baptized  at  Nicomedia.  Vide  Socrates , b.  I., 
c.  39;  Sozomen .,  b.  II.,  c.  34;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.,  b.  I.,  c.  32.  St  Jerome , 
Chronicle. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  the 
Council  of  Rimini , addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius:  “Fuit  nobis  per- 
sua8issimum,  cum  imperator  Constantinus,  ab  obitu  suo  dignus  omni  memoria, 
hanc  fidera  omni  cura  et  diligentia  conscriptam  promulgavit,  turn  demum  ex 
quo  ille  baptizatus,  ex  hoininibus  in  requiem  sibi  debitam  translatus  est,  aliquid 
novi  in  ea  fide  molire  velle.” 

Moreover,  St  Ambrose , in  his  funeral  oration  on  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
says:  *'  Quod  Constantino  baptismatis  gratia  in  ultimis  constituto  omnia  pec- 
cata  dimiserit.”  To  these  must  be  added  St  Isidore , in  his  Chronicon,  and, 
among  the  moderns,  Aeneas  Sylvius,  Cardinal  Cusa,  and  others. 

AbbJ  Blanc , in  his  “ Coursd’Histoire  Eccl.,  Vol.  I.,  Lesson  XLIX.,M  among  his 
problems  on  Constantine,  this  one  stands  first:  Was  Constantine  baptized  at 
Home  by  Pope  St.  Sylvester  in  the  year  324? 

For  the  affii'mative  side:  Baronius,  an.  324;  Binius,  in  notis  ad  Sylvcstrem; 
Labbe,  T.  I ; Mansi,  T.  II. ; Ciaconius,  Sehelstrate,  Bianchini,  on  St.  Sylvester, 
and  generally  the  authors  who  follow  Baronius  on  the  Roman  Traditions. 

For  the  negative  side : Pagi,  No£l  Alexander,  Itoncaglia,  Tillcmont,  Sacca- 
relli,  and  generally  all  modem  critics. 

This  alone,  as  Alzog  says,  suffices  to  refute  the  legend,  according  to  which 
Constantine  received  baptism  at  Rome  in  the  year  324,  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Sylvester,  who  is  said  to  have,  upon  this  occasion,  obtained  the  so-called  Patri- 
monium Petri.  Cf.  Döllinger , Papal  Fables,  Munich,  18G3,  p.  52-106. 

1 f Uag , Vindication  of  Constantine  the  Great.  (Periodical  for  the  Clergy  of 
the  Arch-diocese  of  Freiburg,  No.  3,  1829,  p.  1-104.)  Nh'c,  Constantin  ei 
Theodose  devant  les  dgliscs  Orientales,  Louvain  et  Bruxelles,  1857. 
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§ 98.  Condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  under  the  Sons  of  Con- 
stantine. 

By  the  will  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  Roman  empire 
was  to  be  divided  among  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Constan- 
tine II.,  obtained  the  western  provinces,  or  the  Prefecture  of 
Gaul;  Constans , the  youngest,  the  middle  provinces,  or  the 
Prefecture  of  Italy  and  Illyria;  and  Constantius , the  second 
eldest,  the  eastern  provinces,  or  the  Prefecture  of  the  East. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  their  relatives  to  remove  them  bj 
violence,  and  obtain  the  throne  for  themselves.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  they  quarreled  among  themselves,  and 
Constantine , having  invaded  the  dominions  of  his  brother, 
Constans , was  artfully  allured  into  an  ambuscade  near  Aqui- 
ieia,  and  put  to  death  (a.  d.  340).  Constans  was  now  the  sole 
ruler  of  the  West,  and  Constantius  of  the  East.  The  two 
brothers  were  more  solicitous  for  the  abolition  of  Paganism 
than  even  their  father  had  been,1  and  there  were  those  about 
them,  who,  more  zealous  than  judicious,  advised  its  total 
annihilation;2  but  their  efforts  met  everywhere  with  little 
encouragement,  and  at  Rome  with  a most  determined  oppo- 
sition. Constans  lost  his  life  on  the  Spanish  frontier  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  a body  of  light  horse,  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him  by  the  conspirator  and  usurper  Magnentius.  Constan- 
tius revenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  at  the  battle  of  Mursa, 
and  after  the  death  of  Magnentius,  who,  to  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  an  angry  emperor,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  became 
the  sole  ruler  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  (a.  d.  350).  He 
prohibited  all  sacrifices  under  penalty  of  death  (a.  d.  353),1 

'Cod.  Theodos.  XVI.  10,  2 (a.  d.  341):  Cesset  superstitio,  sacrificiorum  al»- 
oleatur  insania.  Nam  quicunque  contra  legem  divi  principis,  parentis  nostri, 
et  hanc  nostrae  mansuetudinis  jussionem  ausus  fuerit  sacrificia  celebrare, 
competens  in  eura  vindicta  et  praesens  sententia  exseratur.  They  appealed  to 
Deut.  xiii.  6 sq.  Cf.  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  10,  3 (a.  d.  342). 

2Firmicus  Maternus,  in  lib.  de  errore  profanar.  religionum  (between  340  and 
350,  dedicated  to  both  emperors).  See  below,  p.  495,  note  1. 

*Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  10,  4 (a.  d.  353):  Placuit,  omnibus  locis  atqoe  urbibus 
universis  claudi  protinus  templa,  et  accessu  vetitis  omnibus,  licentiam  delin* 
quendi  perditis  abnegari.  Volumus  etiara  cunctos  saorificiis  abstinere.  Quoda 
quis  aliquid  forte  hujusmodi  perpetraverit,  gladio  ultore  sterna tur,  etc.  Cf  lex 
5 and  6 (a.  d.  353  and  356). 
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and  also  the  adoration  of  images.  These  hasty  measures, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  gave 
to  Paganism  a vitality  and  consequence,  which,  of  itself,  it 
no  longer  possessed.  An  attempt  to  suppress  by  law,  or  vio- 
lence, a religion  which  no  longer  possessed  a principle  of 
life,  and  retained  only  the  precarious  existence  derived 
from  political  influence  and  external  circumstances,  and 
which,  left  to  itself,  would  rapidly  fall  to  pieces,  was  to  in- 
vest it  with  an  importance  far  more  than  commensurate 
with  its  real  power. 

At  Rome  and  Alexandria , where  the  memories  of  Pagan 
times  had  not  yet  been  forgotten,  and  where  the  mythology  of 
the  gods  still  possessed  a fascination  for  men’s  minds,  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  every  at- 
tempt to  establish  Christian  institutions.1  Pagan  writers  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  favor  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Pa- 
ganism, was  an  outrage  both  on  their  honor  and  their  pride, 
and,  in  their  eagerness  for  revenge,  openly  declared  their  un- 
compromising hostility  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Neo- Platonism,  now  encouraged  by  Jamblichus,  who  died 
a.  d.  333,  regained  something  of  its  ancient  influence  and 
charm.*  The  most  renowned  orators  were  seized  with  a fresh 
enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  gods,  and  now  cast  upon  the 
Christians  the  reproach,  with  which  their  own  ancestors  were 
taunted,  of  prostrating  themselves  before  emperors,  and  prop 
igating  their  religion  through  the  favor  of  princes . They  now 
demanded  for  Paganism  the  same  tolerance  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  sought  for  Christianity.  They  artfully  pretended 
that  the  active  “competition  of  several  rival  creeds  would 
serve  to  animate  zeal  for  divine  worship,  and  increase  interest 
in  religion.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  Constantius, 
though  excessively  zealous,  meant  well,  and  labored  honestly 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity.3  But  while  admitting 
this,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  used  unnecessary  violence 
against  the  Pagans,  and  employed  extreme  measures  of  *ever- 

1 Rüdiger,  de  statu  paganor.,  etc.,  p.  31  sq. 

’See  p.  291  sq. 

*Eu$eb.  vita  Const  M.  IV.  62. 
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ity  in  his  attempts  to  compose  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Church,  a severity  which  called  forth  the  open  resistance  of 
the  most  exemplary  and  pious  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world.1 
Constantins  died  a.  d.  361. 


§ 99.  The  Church  under  Julian  the  Apostate . 

Jtiliani  opp.  Orationes  VIII.  Caesares;  misopogon;  epistolae  (65),  ed.  Peiat., 
Paiis,  1683;  ed.  Spanhem .,  Lps.  1696,  2 T.  fol.  Jul.  epp.  accedunt  fragments 
breviora,  ed.  Heyler , Mogunt  1828.  Ammian . Marcell .,  lib.  XXI.-XXY.  3. 
Tillemont , T.  VII.,  p.  322-423.  Neander , Emperor  Jul.  and  his  Age,  Lps.  1811 
Fan  Herwerden , de  Juliano  imperat.  rel.  cbr.  hoste  eodemque  vindiee,  Lu*4 
Batav.  1827.  Stolberg , Pt.  XI.,  p.  316-437.  Katerkamp , Cb.  H.,  Pt  II., 
p.  257-292.  +At/er,  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  his  Struggle  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  of  his  Time,  Vienna,  1855.  Wiggers , Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. {lügen  s Periodical,  Vol.  VII.)  Strauss , The  Romantic  Poet  on  the 
Throne,  or  Julian  the  Apostate,  Mannheim,  1847.  Alb.  Broglie , l’dglise  ci 
’empire  rom.,  Vol.  III.  -IV.  Ltibker , Emp.  Julian’s  Struggle  and  End,  Bimb. 
’864. 

Neander  endeavors,  in  his  monograph  of  Julian,  to  which 
reference  is  made  above,  to  harmonize  the  incongruous  and 
apparently  inexplicable  traits  of  that  prince’s  character,  by 
connecting  these  psychological  phenomena  with  the  history 
of  his  education,  with  the  development  of  political  views  and 
religious  principles  consequent  upon  such  a course  of  studies, 
and  with  the  peculiar  phase  which  Polytheism  assumed  im- 
mediately before  it  passed  away  forever. 

• Julian  was  the  son  of  Constantius,  a step-brother  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  by  Basilina,  who  died  a few  months  after 
her  son's  birth.  The  circumstances  attending  the  youth  of 
Julian  were  unfortunate.  While  still  young  lie  lost  his  mother 
and  thus  left  an  orphan,  he  learned  that,  besides  his  father,  all 
his  nearest  of  kin  had  been  put  to  death,  as  it  was  said,  if  not 
by  the  order,  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Constantius  (a.  d. 
337),  and  that  lie  himself  and  his  brother  Gallus  had  been 
spared  only  because  the  extreme  youth  of  the  one  and  the 
feeble  health  of  the  other  did  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperor.  These  events  made  an  impression  upon  his  mini 
that  deepened  as  time  went  on. 


»Soci  ill. 
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It  was  the  intention  of  Constantius  to  have  Julian  brought 
up  in  retirement  at  the  country-seat  of  Macellum,  in  Cappa- 
docia, and  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. But  instead  of  this,  the  young  prince  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mardonius , who  had  been  an  old  tutor  in  his  moth- 
ers family.  Mardonius,  though  a Scythian  by  birth,  was  a 
Greek  by  education,  and,  uniting  to  the  severe  morality  of 
his  ancestors  the  refinement  of  Greek  culture,  he  excited  in 
his  royal  pupil  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  fascinated  his  youthful  mind  with 
the  love  of  the  world  and  the  worship  of  nature.1 

Returning  to  Constantinople  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  he  made  considerable  progress  in  his  studies,  and  it  was 
thought  well  to  have  him  enter  the  clerical  state;  wThile  his 
brother  Gallus,  distinguished  neither  for  remarkable  talent 
nor  great  application,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar. 

Constantius,  his  imperial  uncle,  being  without  child  or  heir 
to  the  throne,  turned  naturally  to  Julian,  whose  ability  seemed 
to  qualify  him  for  so  exalted  a distinction.  His  uncle  sent 
him  to  Nicomedia,  ostensibly  to  complete  his  studies  under 
the  care  and  tutorship  of  Bishop  Eusebius.  Although  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  him  from  imbibing  the 
doctrines,  he  found  facilities  to  obtain  the  writings,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Pagan  rhetorician  Libanius.  lie  was  in  this  way 
more  and  more  imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Paganism, 
which,  after  they  had  been  molded  into  graceful  and  attract- 
ive form  by  the  Neo-Platonist,  Maximus  of  Ephesus,  became 
still  more  acceptable  to  the  mind  of  Julian.*  “Thus,”  says 
CjrU  of  Alexandria,  “did  he,  who  had  been  of  the  number 
of  the  faithful,  who  had  been  illumined  by  Holy  Baptism, 
and  practiced  in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  make 
shipwreck  of  his  faith,  by  holding  converse  with  wicked  and 
Pagan  men,  and  became  an  Apostate ; so  that  he,  who  had 
been  educated  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  entered  the  min- 
istry of  Satan.” 

lAmmian.  Marcell.  XXII.  9.  Sozom.  V.  3.  Gregor.  Nazianz.  orat.  III.,  ed 
Betted.  IAban.  orat  V.,  XII.  The  first  designates  Julian  as  vir  profecto  he- 
roicis  connumerandus  ingeniis.  See  Amraian.  Marcell.  XXIV  4. 

1 Eunap . vitae  Sophist.,  p.  80.  Socral.  III.  1.  Sozom.  V.  2.  Liban.  orat.  V 
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Gallus,  learning  the  probable  course  of  events  in  the  case 
of  his  brother,  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  esteem 
all  earthly  things  as  of  no  account  in  comparison  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  one  true  God.  The  only  effect  of  this  fraternal 
admonition  was  to  render  Julian  more  cautious  in  his  expres- 
sions and  more  hypocritical  in  his  conduct. 

After  the  murder  of  Gallus  (a.  d.  354),  Julian  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  having  been  released  at  the  instance  of  the  empress 
Eusebia,  after  he  had  been  detained  for  seven  months,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  for  Athens . The  young  prince,  who  was  now 
regarded  by  all  as  the  heir  and  successor  of  the  aged  Constan- 
tius,  was,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  stars  that  are  in  their 
ascendant,  courted  and  flattered  by  the  votaries  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Paganism,  who  sought  to  gain  an  influence  over 
his  mind  by  acts  of  obsequious  attention. 

With  boyish  vanity  he  ostentatiously  paraded  the  mantle 
of  the  philosopher,  and  even  at  this  time  gave  no  uncertain 
tokens  of  what  he  would  afterward  become.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  who  attended  school  with  him  at  Athens,  prophetically 
said  of  him : “ What  a monster  the  Roman  empire  cherishes 
within  its  bosom.” 

Julian,  who  had  never  become  thoroughly  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  and 
who  was  therefore  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  grasping,  in 
all  their  manifold  relations,  the  dogmatic  discussions  and  he- 
retical tendencies  of  his  age,  or,  in  fact,  of  approaching  them 
at  all  without  danger  of  misapprehending  them  altogether, 
remained  fora  long  time  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind,  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  was  true,  and  fluctuating  in  his  belief— at  one 
time  enthusiastic  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  at  another 
equally  so  for  the  tenets  of  Paganism.1 

When  he  had  returned  to  Constantinople,  he  conducted 
himself — as  he  said,  “by  the  counsel  of  the  gods ” — with  so 
much  duplicity  and  so  obsequious  flattery  toward  Constan- 
tins and  his  imperial  consort,  that  he  succeeded  in  having 
himself  honored  with  the  title,  and  adorned  with  the  purple, 
of  Caesar  (a.  d.  357).  Constantius  sent  him  into  Gaul  to  puu- 

1 Julian,  ep.  38.  Liban.  or.  X.  Ammian.  Marcell.  XXII.  5.  Sqzq7ji,\.?< 
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isli  the  insolence  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Franks  and 
the  Allemanni,  and  from  the  time  that  Julian  took  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  army,  victory  followed  its  standards, 
and  these  triumphs  turned  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  to  the 
youthful  hero,  as  to  one  who  would  realize  their  fondest 
hopes. 

Julian  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  favorable 
disposition  among  the  soldiers,  and  had  himself  proclaimed 
Augustus  by  the  army,  without  even  the  knowledge  or  the 
consent  of  Constantius.  Under  pretense  of  consulting  for  the 
public  good,  he  insidiously  and  treacherously  excited  a rebel- 
lion against  the  emperor,  and  was,  in  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  marching  against  his  benefactor,  when 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncle’s  death  (a.  d.  361),  and  he  now 
became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire. 

He  was  no  sooner  elevated  to  the  supreme  dignity  than  he 
openly  declared  in  favor  of  Paganism.  He  endeavored  to  give 
it  dignity  and  moral  elevation  by  skillfully  combining  it  with 
Christianity,  and  so  changed  was  it,  after  having  passed  through 
the  amalgamating  process,  that  while  retaining  the  name  of 
ancient  Paganism,  it  presented  the  most  monstrous  and  ludi- 
crous travesty  of  Christianity.1  He  hoped  that  by  giving  to 
the  ancient  religion  its  former  rights  and  magnificence,  he 
would  also  impart  to  the  Roman  empire  its  former  power  and 
glory.  He  deprived  the  Christians  of  all  state  favor,  drove 
them  from  offices  of  public  trust,  put  an  end  to  the  distribu- 
tions of  corn  received  by  both  the  Christian  clergy  and  the 
people,  withdrew  independent  jurisdiction,  and  abrogated  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  such  as 
exemption  from  taxation  and  from  public  duties. 

Julian,  besides  these  measures  of  active  persecution,  also 
initiated  a policy  of  Pagan  propagandism.  He  forbade  the 
Christians  to  have  schools  of  their  own , and  interdicted  to  them  the 
use  of  the  Pagan  classics*  that  he  might,  by  thus  depriving  the 

1 Julian . ep.  49,52.  Greg.  Nazianz.  or.  Ilf.  Sozom.  V.  16. 

* Julian,  epp.  22.  Socrat . III.  12,  13,  16,  22;  IV.  1.  Sozom.  V.  18.  Theo • 
doret  hist  eccl.  III.  6,  16,  17.  August,  de  civit.  Doi  XVIII.  52:  An  ipse  non 
cat  ecclesiam  persecutus,  qui  (Julianus)  Christianos  liberales  literas  docere  ac 
disc«re  vetuit?  Even  Ammianus  Marccllinus , XXII.  10,  says  on  this:  Iliud 
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Christian  youth  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a liberal 
study  of  Greek  letters,  force  them  to  frequent  the  schools  of 
Paganism.  “If,”  said  he,  in  his  usual  tone  of  sarcasm,  “if 
the  Christians  fancy  that  the  sentiments  of  our  classic  authors 
arc  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  their  God,  then  let  the 
Galileans  be  content  to  explain  Matthew  and  Luke  in  their 
churches.”  He  deprived  them  of  their  worldly  goods,  and 
excused  himself  by  ironically  remarking  that  he  did  so  to 
facilitate  their  progress  heavenward ; “ for,”  said  he,  “wealth, 
according  to  their  admirable  law,  prevents  them  from  attain- 
ing the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  promised  only  to  the 
poor.” 

Ue  gave  permission  to  the  bishops  who  had  been  sent  into 
exile  during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  to  return  to  their  dio- 
ceses; but  this  act  was  prompted,  not  by  any  motive  of  clem- 
ency, but  by  a malicious  desire  to  have  them  engage  in  con- 
troversy with  their  opponents,  that  in  this  way  the  two  parties 
might  mutually  draw  upon  each  other  the  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule of  all  classes.1 

But  failing  in  this  design,  he  had  recourse  to  more  violent, 
and  perhaps  less  effectual,  measures.  At  Antioch , he  caused 
the  remains  of  the  holy  bishop  Babylas , who  had  been  buiicd 
in  the  grove  of  Daphne,  and  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  be 
removed,  because  his  presence  was  displeasing  to  the  god. 
When  Julian  visited  the  temple  of  Apollo,  he  expected  to 
see  the  ancient  Pagan  ceremonial  carried  out  in  all  its  former 
magnificence  and  imposing  grandeur,  with  processions,  vic- 
tims, libations,  incense,  and  youths  dressed  with  a grace  be- 
coming their  age;  but,  instead  of  all  this,  he  complained, 

autem  erat  incleraens,  obruendum  perenni  silentio,  quod  arcebat  docere  magis- 
tros  rhetoricos  et  grammaticos  ritus  Christiani  cultores,  p.  234.  Cf.  XXV.  4. 

‘Conf.,  on  this  point,  the  perfidious  attempt  of  Julian,  as  narrated  by  Am 
mian.  Marcell.  XXII.  5:  Utque  dispositorum  roboraret  effectum,  dissident« 
Christianorum  Antistites  cum  plebe  discissa  in  palatium  intromissos  monebat. 
ut  civilibus  discordiis  consopitis  quisque  nullo  vetante  religioni  suae  serviret  | 
intrepidus.  Quod  agebat  ideo  obstinate,  ut  dissensiones  augente  licentia,  non 
‘imeret  unanimantem  postea  plebem  : nullas  infestas  hominibus  beetias,  ut  snnl 
sibi  ferales  plerique  Christianorum,  expertus.  Saepe  dictitabat:  audite  me, 
quern  Alamanni  audieruut  et  Franci,  etc.,  p.  301  sq. 
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that  on  entering  the  temple  he  found  but  a solitary  priest, 
with  a single  goose  for  sacrifice. 

Although  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the  “Galileans” 
should  not  be  molested,  tortured,  or  put  to  death,  he,  how- 
ever, took  no  active  measures  to  prevent,  and  perhaps  he  pos- 
itively connived  at,  the  persecutions  which,  incited  by  the 
fanaticism  of  Pagan  civil  and  military  officials,  or  the  vio- 
lence of  a disorderly  populace,  were  carried  on  in  many  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  in  which  many  Christians  obtained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  conduct  of  Apronianus,  prefect  of  Rome,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  this  policy,  who,  having  banished  Flavianus,  the  former 
prefect,  ordered  the  execution  of  his  wife  Dafrosa , and  of  his 
two  unmarried  daughters,  Bibiana  and  Dcmetria . Another 
instance  is  that  of  the  two  brothers  John  aud  Paul — the  former 
the  steward,  the  other  the  secretary  of  the  virgin  Constantia , 
(laughter  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  They  were  summoned 
by  Julian  either  to  öfter  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  or  to  suffer  death. 
Ten  days  were  given  them  for  deliberation.  On  the  tenth  day, 
Terentianus,  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guard,  was  sent  to  exe- 
cute the  imperial  threat.  They  both  received  the  palm  of  mar- 
tyrdom by  being  beheaded — not  publicly,  out  of  fear  of  public 
indignation,  but  privately,  at  their  own  house,  on  Mount 
Coelius,  at  Rome.  The  Christians  suffered  also  from  the 
violence  of  the  mob  at  Alexandria,  Bostra,  and  many  other 
cities  of  the  empire.1 

Although  Julian  despised  the  Jews  quite  as  much  as  he  did 
the  Christians,  still  he  granted  privileges  to  the  former  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  the  latter.  These,  while  they  were 
not  bestowed  from  any  sentiment  of  love  for  the  Jews,  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  the  Christians,  and  are  indicative  of  the 
malicious  hatred  with  which  Julian  pursued  the  Galileans. 
Twice  did  he  order  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem , and 
twice  was  the  work  interrupted  by  divine  interference.  It 
had  been  foretold,  both  by  the  prophet  Daniel  and  by  our 
Lord,  that  Jerusalem  should  remain  desolate  forever,  and  that 


IConf.  Ginzcl,  Church  History,  Vol.  11.,  p.  35  sq. 
VOL.  I — 31 
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its  temple  should  not  rise  from  its  ruins.  When  the  work- 
men were  digging  down  and  clearing  away  for  a foundation! 
violent  noises  were  heard  under  their  feet,  earthquakes  shook 
the  ground,  balls  of  fire  burst  from  the  earth,  covered  the 
place  with  smoke  and  flame,  and  the  work  which  they  had 
already  done  was  shattered  to  pieces.  Many  were  killed, 
others  injured,  and  all,  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  who,  from  a 
common  feeling  of  hatred  to  Christianity,  had  united  in  this 
enterprise,  were  obliged,  after  ineffectual  and  repeated  efforts, 
to  leave  off  the  work  and  give  up  the  hope  of  erecting  a 
temple  against  which  Heaven  had  decreed.  The  particulars 
of  this  event  come  to  us,  not  on  Christian,  but  on  Pagan  au- 
thority, and  from  writers  united  to  Julian  both  by  the  obli- 
gations of  office  and  the  bonds  of  friendship.1 

A cross  once  more  appeared  in  the  heavens,  seeming  to  indi 
cate  that  Christ,  having  built  His  Church  upon  a Rock,  would 
permit  no  power  to  dest  roy  her,  and  that  what  He  had  destroyed, 
no  power  of  man  could  build  up  again.  Once  more  did  the 
omnipotent  God  witness  to  the  divinity  of  His  only  begotteo 
Son,  and  rescue  His  honor  from  the  disgrace  men  were  about 
to  put  upon  it ; and  once  more  did  He  admonish  these  blas- 
phemers that  they  would  be  finally  converted. 

Julian  wrote  a work  against  Christianity  in  seven  books , and 
it  is  in  this  attack  on  the  faith  of  Christians  that  the  hatred 
and  malice  which  possessed  liis  soul  obtained  the  fullest  ex- 
pression. He  promised,  at  starting,  to  give  his  reasons  for 
having  abjured  the  doctrine  of  the  “Galilean,”  and  embraced 

1 Julian,  ep.  25.  Ammian.  Marcell.  XXIII.  1.  Ambitiosum  quondam  apod 
Hierosolymam  templum,  quod  post  multa  et  interneciva  certamina — est  expug* 
natum,  in8taurare  sumtibus  cogitabat  immodicis:  negotiumque  maturandum 
Mypio  dederat  Antiochensi,  qui  olim  Britannias  curaverat  pro  praefectis. 
Quum  ilaque  rei  idem  fortiter  instar  et  Alypius,  juvaretgue  provinciae  rector , 
metuendi  globi  flamm  arum  prope  fundamenia  crebris  assultibus  erumpenles. 
f teere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  oper antibus  inaccessum : hoeque  modo  elemento 
destinatius  repellente,  cessavit  inceptum , p.  350.  Cf.  Julian,  ep.  25.  More  ex- 
plicit are  the  Christian  writers.  Cf.  Socrai.  III.  20.  Sozom . V.  22.  TheodoreL 
hist.  eccl.  III.  20.  Rufln.  hist.  eccl.  X.  37.  Gregor.  Nazianz.  orat  VI.  sea 
in  Juliqn  invect  II.  Chrysost.  hem.  III.  adv.  Jud.,  sermo  XIV.  de  laudib.  S. 
Pauli.  Philostorg.  VII.  9,  14.  Full  extracts  from  the  sources,  in  Dieringcrs 
System  of  Divine  Actions,  Vol.  I.,  p.  380-392 ; 2d  ed.,  p.  259  sq. 
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the  Hellenic  teaching  concerning  the  gods.1 *  lie  pompously 
announced  that  he  had  “read,  understood,  and  condemned ” 
Christianity,  and  fancied  that  this  laconic  sentence  would 
suffice  for  its  destruction. 

The  fanatical  zeal  of  the  emperor  and  Pontifex  Maximus 
carried  Julian  so  far  beyond  limits  of  decency  in  his  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Paganism  that  even  the  Pagans 
themselves  began  to  ridicule  his  numerous  sacrifices  of  bulls, 
and  wittily  congratulated  both  themselves  and  these  four- 
footed  horned  cattle  that  the  conqueror  had  not  been  permit- 
ted to  return  home  from  his  victorious  career  in  the  Persian 
war.*  Julian  fell  in  a battle  against  the  Persians,  a.  d.  363,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  and,  when  dying,  cried  out,  “ Thou  hast 
conquered , 0 Galilean!” 3 

The  conflict  of  Julian  with  Christianity  was  rather  bene- 
ficial than  injurious  to  its  cause,  as  many  who  were  Chris- 
tians only  in  name  left  the  Church  at  the  approach  of  perse- 
cution. The  efforts  of  Julian,  besides  failing  to  retard  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  failed  also  to  excite  any  considerable 
degree  of  sympathy  for  the  time-honored  but  effete  form  of 
Paganism.  St.  Athanasius  truthfully  characterized  the  policy 
of  Julian  when  he  said,  “It  is  but  a passing  cloud.” 

§ 100.  The  Church  under  Jovian  and  His  Successors . 

By  the  death  of  Julian  the  last  representative  of  the  nu- 
merous family  of  Constantine  became  extinct,  and  Jovian , 
his  successor,  was,  as  frequently  happened  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  elevated  to  the-  imperial  dignity  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  army.  Jovian,  during  his  short  reign  (he  died 

1 It  ia  a little  remarkable  that  the  work  of  Julian  and  that  of  Celsus , both 
written  with  the  same  purpose,  have  both  shared  the  same  fate.  Of  the  latter, 
we  have  only  the  fragments  preserved  in  the  refutation  of  Origen , and  of  the 
former,  only  those  contained  in  the  refutation  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

tAmmian.  Marcellin.  XXV.  4:  Praesagiorum  sciscitationi  nimiae  deditus, 
superstitioni8  magis  quam  sacrorum  legitimus  observqtor,  innumeras  sine  par- 
cimonia  pecudes  mactans,  ut  aestimaretur,  si  revertisset  de  Parthis,  boves  jam 
dfdecturos. 

* According  to  a tradition  in  Sozom.  h.  e.  VI.  2.  Theodoret.  h.  e.  III.  21 
and  25 
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a.  d.  364),  felt  obliged,  owing  to  the  events  that  took  place 
under  the  government  of  the  preceding  emperor,  to  pro- 
claim unrestricted  religious  liberty  to  all,  hoping  by  this 
seeming  indifference  to  the  influence  of  Paganism  to  eventu- 
ally triumph  over  it.  He  prohibited  sorcery,1  and,  as  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  were  by  no  means  a matter  of  secrecy,2 * 4  the 
Christians  made  bold  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Julian.  The  em- 
peror heard  their  petition  with  favor,  and  though  he  refused 
to  comply  with  their  full  request,  he  restored  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  former  rights  and  immunities. 

The  unlimited  religious  liberty  proclaimed  by  Jovian  was 
also  maintained  by  his  successors,  Valentinian  7.*  in  the  West, 
who  died  a.  d.  375,  and  the  Arian  Valens 4 in  the  East,  who 
died  a.  d.  378. 

Valentinian,  while  professing  to  allow  everyone  to  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  did  not  always 
observe  a policy  in  keeping  with  his  professions.  He  forbade 
the  bloody  midnight  sacrifices,®  and  altogether  pursued  Pa- 
ganism with  such  relentless  severity  that  it  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  cities,  and  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
country.  It  derives  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  as  having 
been  the  religion  of  the  pagani , or  the  peasants. 

Valens  in  the  East  persecuted  the  former  favorites  of  Julian, 
and  particularly  the  sophists,  rhetoricians,  and  Pagan  priests, 
and  punished  those  who  practiced  the  arts  of  magic  and  divi- 
nation as  guilty  of  high  treason. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Gratian  (375-383),  and 
during  the  reigns  of  his  brother  and  successor  Valentinian  U. 
(378-394)  in  the  West  and  of  Theodosias  in  the  East,  matters 
remained  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  under  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens,  because  the  unceasing  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  counseled  the  emperors  to  heal  as  far  as  possible 

1 Socrai . III.  24,  25.  Themisiii  or.  circular,  ad  Jovian.,  ed.  Peiav .,  p.  278. 

'Sozom.  VI.  3.  Conf.  Theodoret.  hist.  eccl.  IV.  4,  19. 

'Cod.  Theod.  IV.  16,  9 (a.  d.  371). 

4 Themnt . or.  ad.  Valent,  de  relig.,  only  Latin,  ed.  Fetav.,  p.  499. 

*Liban.  v~if>  rCn>  iepüv  (opp.  ed.  Jieiske,  T.  II.)  Theod.  hist  eccl.  IX  24; 
V.  21. 
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all  internal  dissensions,  and  to  discountenance  any  attempts 
to  revive  them.  But  notwithstanding  this  general  policy,  Gra- 
tian  resolved  to  put  aside  the  dress  and  the  title  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  he,  moreover,  ordered  the  altar  and  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  of  Victory  to  he  removed  from  the  Koman  Curia, 
or  senate  chamber  (a.  d.  382),  withdrew  the  revenues  and  es- 
tates from  the  temples,  and  deprived  the  Vestal  Virgins  of 
their  privileges.1  The  Pagans  made  many  energetic,  but  un- 
successful attempts  to  recover  their  former  rights  and  immu- 
nities. 


§ 101.  The  Church  under  Theodosius  the  Great. 

Jan . Stuffken,  diss.  de  Theod.  M.,  in  rem  Christian  am  meritis,  Lugd.  Bata*. 
1328.  Flechier , hist,  de  Theodose  le  Grand,  Paris,  nouv.  ed.,  1776.  Cf.  Rüdiger , 
L 1.,  p.  47  sq.  Augustin . de  civit  Dei  V.  26. 

Theodosius , who  presided  over  the  government  of  the  East 
from  a.  d.  379  to  392,  and  afterward  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire  (392-395),  made  up  his  mind  to  entirely  suppress  Pa- 
ganism. At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  permitted 
libations  to  be  made  to  the  gods,  and  even  ordered  the  tem- 
ples to  be  kept  open ; but  after  the  close  of  the  second  ecu- 
menical council  (a.  d.  381),  he  prohibited  apostasy  to  Pagan- 
ism, under  penalty  of  being  incapacitated  to  make  a last  will,1 
and  forbade  any  animal  to  be  slain  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  future  from  an  examination  of  its  entrails.  He  re- 
fused or  neglected  to  punish  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  monks, 
by  whose  counsel  numbers  of  the  Pagan  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, and  remained  obdurate  and  unmoved  by  the  apology 
of  Libanius  in  favor  of  these  venerable  monuments  of  an  ancient 
belief.  The  efforts  of  Syrnmachus  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinances  of  Gratian,  and  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  the 
goddess  of  Victory,  were  equally  ineffectual.3  In  the  year 

xAus<m . gratiar.  actio  ad.  Gratian.,  c.  10,  12.  Zosim.  IV.  36.  Cod.  Theod. 
XVI.  10,  20.  See  Tillemont , T.  VII.,  p.  322  sq. 

%Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  7,  1.  His,  qui  ex  Christianis  Pagani  facti  sunt,  eripiatur 
facultus  j usque  testandi,  etc.  Conf.  XVI.  10,  7. 

*AureL  Syrnmachus  praefectus  urbis  (his  letters  and  orations  ed.  Cioppins , 
Mogunt.  1G08,  4to;  Pareus}  Francft.  1642),  by  his  epp.  10,  54,  called  forth  the 
reply  of  St.  Ambrose  (ep.  17,  48),  and  later  that  of  the  poet  Prudentius  (libb 
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31)2  Theodosius  promulgated  a law,  forbidding  all  persons  to 
frequent  Pagan  temples,  and  enforcing  the  edict  published 
Valentinian  (a.  d.  391)  to  the  same  effect.  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom had  raised  his  voice  against  such  indiscriminate  persecu- 
tion, but  his  powerful  protest  passed  unheeded.  “It  is  not/’ 
said  he,  “ lawful  for  Christians  to  abolish  error  by  force  and 
violence.  The  salvation  of  men  should  be  brought  about 
rather  by  convincing  them  of  their  error,  by  persuading  them 
to  embrace  the  truth,  and  by  deeds  of  charity.”  When  The . 
ophilus , Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  took  possession  of  the  great  temple  of  Serapis,  or 
the  Serapeion , and  exposed  in  the  public  market-space  the 
obscene  symbols  used  in  Bacchic  and  Osirian  mysteries,  the 
Pagans,  indignant  at  this  treatment  of  their  sacred  symbols, 
and  driven  to  desperation  by  the  ridicule  of  the  Christians, 
broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  murdered  many  Christians, 
sacrificing  some  on  the  very  altars  of  the  gods  that  they  had 
outraged.  The  Serapeion,  which,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  emperor  a.  d.  391,  and  this  was  the 
only  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Pagans,  because,  as  Theo 
dosius  said  in  his  rescript,  it  was  not  becoming  to  ask  ven- 
geance for  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs  who  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  Redeemer.1 

When,  in  the  year  392,  Theodosius  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Roman  empire,  he  prohibited  every  sort  of  idolatrous  worship 
under  the  severest  penalties,  and  after  he  had  defeated  Euge - 
nius  and  Arbogastus  (a.  d.  394),  with  whom  perished  the  last 
hopes  of  Paganism,  he  entered  Rome/ and  pronounced  a spir- 
ited harangue  before  the  Senate,  in  which  he  exhorted  all 
Pagans  to  give  up  forever  the  worship  of  idols,  and  embrace 
the  one  true  faith , in  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  obtain 
pardon  for  their  sins.  “Then,”  as  St.  Jerome  writes  in  a tone 
of  declamation,  “then  might  be  seen  all  the  temples  of  Rome 

II.,  contra  Symmachum).  Conf.  Schmiedcr , The  Arguments  of  Symmachuf 
and  the  Retorts  of  Ambrose,  Halle,  1700.  Villcmain , de  Symmaque  et  de  St 
Ambroise  (melanges  II..  p.  36  sq.) 

lSocrat.  V.  16.  Theodoret.  V.  22.  Sozom.  VII.  15.  Rufin.  XI.  22-30. 

1 Ambros,  ep.  15.  Rufin.  XI.  43.  August,  de  civ.  Dei  V.  26. 
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disfigured  with  soot  and  cobwebs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  hastening  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.”1 * 

When  the  barbariaus  assaulted  the  empire,  the  zealous  Pa- 
gans of  the  West  rose  up  and  declared,  with  open  effrontery, 
that  its  ruin  had  been  brought  on  by  the  Christians,  and  by 
the  neglect  of  the  gods.* 

§102.  The  Church  under  Honorius,  Arcadius,  and  Their  Suc- 
cessors. 

Daring  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  (395-408)  and  Theodosius  II., 
who  reigned  till  a.  d.  450,  no  opposition  was  made  in  the  East 
to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
against  Paganism.3  Arcadius  threatened  with  capital  pun- 
ishment any  officer,  or  magistrate,  who  should  fail  to  execute 
promptly  and  rigorously  every  requirement  of  these  laws.  He 
ordered  the  removal  of  all  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  zealous 
monks,  encouraged  by  his  favor,  destroyed  a number  of  temples, 
and  obliterated,  as  far  as  possible,  every  vestige  ot  idolatrous 
worship.  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  protested  in  vain 
against  this  violence,  and  exhorted  these  zealots  to  drive  the  idols 
of  Paganism  from  the  hearts  of  men , rather  than  from  the  temples  of 
the  gods.  Hypatia,  a distinguished  and  esteemed  female  phi- 
losopher, was  murdered  at  Alexandria  a.  d.  415,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  to 
punishment.  Even  the  philosophers  of  Athens  had  scarcely 
the  courage  to  raise  their  voices  against  Christianity.  It  was 
such  a condition  of  affairs  that  warranted  the  extravagant 
expressions  of  Theodosius  II.,  who,  in  a law  published  a.  d. 
423,  implied  that  in  the  East  every  trace  of  Paganism  had 
disappeared.  Hence  also  the  origin  of  the  beautiful  legend 
of  the  seven  Christian  youths,  who,  as  the  tale  runs,  went  to 
sleep  at  Ephesus  during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  and  awoke 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  H.,  tilled  with  astonishment  and 

1 liter onymus,  ep.  7. 

*Ct  Beugnot  hist  de  la  destruction  du  Paganism  en  Occident,  Paris,  1835,  2 
tola.  ChasUl%  hist,  de  la  destr.  du  Paganism  dans  l’empire  d’Orient,  Paris,  1850. 

lCod  Theod.  XVI.  5,  43-47;  XVI.  10,  13-19. 
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joy  at  seeing  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  Cross  raised  over 
their  own  city,  and  victorious  throughout  the  world.1 * 

Owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  with  which  the 
West  was  threatened  on  all  sides,  the  faith  did  not  spread  here 
as  rapidly  or  as  peaceably  as  in  the  East.  Here  also  Honorius 
(395-423)  proceeded  against  the  Pagans  with  less  vigor  than 
Theodosius,  and  while  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  the 
rural  temples,*  he  also  gave  instructions  that  those  in  the 
cities  should  be  spared,  and  their  treasures  preserved,  as 
works  of  art. 

Still  later  on,  Gregory  the  Great  caused  this  ordinance  to  be 
everywhere  observed. 

Valentinian  III.  (a.  d.  423-455),  who  himself  published  laws 
against  idolatrous  worship,3  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  destruction  of  Pagan  temples,  because  tue 
disasters  which  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  had  brought 
upon  the  Roman  empire  were  generally  attributed  to  the 
neglect  of  the  worship,  and  the  contempt  of  the  gods  of 
Rome.4  This  opinion  obtained  such  general  credence,  and 
was  so  widely  diffused  among  the  people,  that  Orosius,  St. 
Augustine , and  Salvian  felt  called  upon  to  write  refutations 
of  the  specious  fallacy.  By  such  shifts  as  these,  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  what  had  once  been  the  stupendous  fabric 
of  Paganism,  maintained  a precarious  existence,  particularly 

1 Gregor.  Turon.  de  gloria  martyr.,  Paris,  1G40,  p.  215.  Rdneccius  de  sep- 
tem  dormientib,  Lps.  1702.  Sanctorum  7 dormientium  bistoria,  Romae,  1741. 
Cf.  Freiburg  Eccl.  Cycloped. , Vol.  III.,  p.  65.  This  legend  most  probably  owes 
its  origin  to  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  Koifiacr&ai.  These  Christians 
likely  took  refuge  in  a cave  near  Ephesus,  to  escape  the  violence  of  their  per- 
secutors, but  the  Pagans,  having  discovered  their  retreat,  walled  up  the  en- 
trance, and  left  them  to  the  chance  of  perishing  either  by  a sudden  or  a 
lingering  death.  When,  therefore,  their  bones  were  discovered,  after  a lapse 
of  two  hundred  years,  the  natural  expression  of  the  people  in  speaking  of  the 
circumstance  would  be  that  “they  had  rested  there  two  hundred  years,”— 
6idK6aia  Irq  Uei  iKoigyoavTo.  But  since  KoifiacrSai  signifies  both  a natural  sleep 
and  the  sleep  of  death , the  words  above  quoted  might  also  be  taken  to  meau 
that  these  martyrs  had  in  reality  slept  two  hundred  years  in  the  cave.  Itefele 
art.  Decius , in  1.  c.  (Tr.) 

•Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  5,  42. 

•Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  10,  17,  and  18. 

4Cf.  Zosim.  IV  59,  and  August,  de  civ.  Dei  XXIII.  13. 
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in  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
proscriptions  to  which  its  votaries  were  exposed.  Leo  I.  and 
Anthemius 1 punished  idolatry  with  confiscation  of  property, 
deprivation  of  office  and  dignity,  and,  between  the  years  467 
and  472,  even  with  corporal  punishments;  and  Justinian  L 
(a.  d.  527-565)  condemned  to  capital  punishment  all  those 
who  adored  idols.2  He  also  closed  the  School  of  Athens , after 
it  had  existed  for  nine  hundred  years,  and  forbade  all  those 
infected  with  the  madness  of  the  Hellenes  to  teach  any  sci- 
ence, “lest,  under  pretense  of  communicating  knowledge, 
they  might  destroy  souls.”  Men  of  distinction  and  possess- 
ing a taste  for  letters,  were  intrusted  to  the  Jacobite  bishop 
John,3  an  expedient  which  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  it  was 
inadequate. 

§ 103.  Polemics  of  the  Pagans — Christian  Apologists. 

Dollinger , Hist,  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I.,  Div.  II.,  p.  50-91;  Engl,  transl.  by 
Cox , Vol.  II.,  p.  7 sq.  V.  Drey , Apologetics,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  36  sq.  Kellner , 
Hellenism  and  Christianity,  p.  251-444.  Werner , Hist,  of  Apologetical  and 
Polemical  Literature,  Vol.  I.,  p.  233  sq. 

The  struggle  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  was  em- 
bittered and  prolonged  by  the  arrogant  and  aggressive  spirit 
which  animated  the  polemical  writings  of  Pagan  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians,  and  which  no  change  of  circumstances  either 
interrupted  or  softened.  Jamblichus , who  died  a.  d.  333,  was 
teaching  and  working  earnestly  at  Alexandria,  pursuing  the 
same  course  that  Porphyry ,4  his  teacher,  had  pursued  before 
him  (cf.  § 68).  He  was  perhaps  more  addicted  than  his  mas- 
ter to  theurgy,  or  the  art  of  communicating  with  the  gods  by 
means  of  magic,  and  of  obtaining  from  them  miraculous  pow- 
ers and  exalted  knowledge.  In  his  work  “De  Mystcriis  Aegyp - 
tiorum”  he  endeavored  to  defend  this  art  by  arguments  drawn 
from  science;  and  in  his  “ Life  of  Pythagoras  ” he  represented 
that  philosopher  as  a noble,  philanthropic,  and  beneficent 

xCod.  Justinian . I.  11,  7-8.  Phot . cod.  242. 

* Procop.  hist,  arc.,  p.  302.  Theophan.  chronogr.,  p.  152.  Malalae  chronogr. 
(about  600),  Ven.,  Pt.  II.,  - 63,  82. 

%A**emani  bibl.  oriental.  T.  II.,  p.  85. 

4 See  p.  292. 
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demon,  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  a sort  of  interme- 
diate being,  of  whose  more  exalted  nature  miracles  and  prophe- 
cies were  the  tokens.  I?e  also  defended  the  Pagan  practice 
of  worshiping  the  images  of  the  gods  in  a work,  now  lost, 
hearing  the  title,  “On  the  Images  of  the  Gods” 

The  writings  of  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  contain 
certainly  the  most  venomous  and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
attacks  on  Christianity.  His  work,  entitled  the  “Caesars”  is 
full  of  satirical  irony.  In  it  he  ridiculed  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine as  an  effeminate  rioter  and  prodigal  spendthrift,  and 
sneered  at  the  zealous  interest  Constantius  took  in  religious 
affairs.  He  also  took  occasion  to  asperse  Christianity  when- 
ever opportunity  offered,  in  his  “Misopogon”  which  was  in- 
tended for  a satire  on  the  people  of  Antioch,  who  had  been 
rash  enough  to  ridicule  his  philosophy,  and  courageous  enough 
to  reject  nis  religion.1  The  work  which  he  composed  in  the 
year  363,  during  his  Persian  campaign,  against  Christianity, 
is  the  most  important  of  all  his  writings,  and  the  Pagans 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  masterly  production  of  their  impe- 
rial representative.  It  consisted,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  of 
seven  books — but  of  three,  according  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  imperial  controversialist  labored  to  prove  that  “the 
conspiracy  of  the  Galileans,”  as  he  called  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, “was  a human  invention;”  after  which  he  went  on  to 
take  up  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  refute  them,  one 
by  one. 

The  fragments  of  this  work  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
naturally  associate  him  in  our  minds  with  Celsus  and  Por- 
phyry. They  contain  frequent  references  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment doctrine  of  creation;  the  fall  of  the  first  man;  the 
Mosaic  code  of  morality ; the  mysteries  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  death  of  Jesus,  who,  said  Julian,  did  nothing  enti- 
tling Him  to  any  special  distinction.  He  also  attempted  to 
prove  that  Paganism  and  Judaism  were  essentially  one  and 

*He  declared  to  the  bishops  sneeringly:  hvtyvuv t tyvw,  Kariyvw. — Read, 
understood,  condemned.  Whereupon  the  latter  gave  an  equally  laconic  an- 
swer : av(yv(j£t  aXX  ovk  iyvur t ti  yap  I'/'vuc,  ovk  av  KaTtyvos, — Read,  out  not  under* 
stood;  for,  hadst  thou  understood,  thou  wouldst  not  have  condemned.  Sozom> 
bist.  eccl.  V.  18. 
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the  r,ime,  from  which  Christianity  was  an  unwarrantable 
apostasy,  and  which,  taken  at  its  best,  was  but  a miserable 
religious  make-shift,  deserving  the  contempt  of  all  men.1 

The  presbyter  Philip  Sidetes , Cyril,  and  Photius , Patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  all  wrote  against  Julian,  but 
the  refutation  of  Cyril,  which  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground,  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  dialogue  entitled  “ Philopatris ,”  published  about  the 
same  time  as  the  works  of  Julian,  was  also  a very  dangerous 
and  insidious  attack  on  Christianity.  The  author  took  every 
opportunity  to  asperse  the  character  and  call  in  question  the 
patriotism  of  the  Christians;  assailed  the  apostle  St.  Paul 
with  sarcastic  bitterness,  traduced  the  monks,  and  attempted 
to  ridicule  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  particularly  those 
of  baptism  and  the  trinity.2 

But  these  attempts  were  impotent  to  check,  much  less  to 
stay,  the  progress  of  events.  Christianity  went  steadily  for- 
ward, gaining  ground  as  time  went  on.  We  have  seen  that 
Christian  emperors  withdrew  the  privileges  and  immunities 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Pagans,  and  prohibited  all  idolatrous 
worship,  and  that  the  Apology,  addressed  by  the  rhetorician 
Libanius  to  the  emperor  Theodosius,  protesting  against  the  de- 
struction of  the  Pagan  temples  by  the  Christians,  and  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Roman  prefect  Symmachus,  begging  that  the  altar 
of  Victory,  which  had  been  removed  from  the  senate  cham- 
ber, might  be  restored,  were  equally  ineffectual  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  the  emperor. 

There  were,  however,  many  Pagans  whose  minds  were  less 

1 The  various  editions  of  Julian’s  works  are  given  above,  p.  476.  For  frag- 
ments of  the  larger  work  (according  to  Socrates  ßiß'Ma  Kara  xpwtuivüv),  see 
Cyrilli  Alex.  adv.  Julian,  libb.  X.,  specially  published  in  “ ddfensedu  Paganism«? 
par  l’empereur  Julien  par  le  Marquis  d'  Argens,  III.  ed.,  Berl.  1769.  Ang.  Mai 
discovered  fragments  of  nine  more  books  of  Cyril’s  work  (nova  Patr.  St  bibli- 
otheca, Rom.  1844  sq.,  in  the  2d  vol. ; reprinted  in  Migne's  ser.  gr.  T.  76. 

*This  dialogue  in  Luciani  opp.  ed.  Reitz , Tom.  III.,  p.  708  sq.  The  above 
date  is  ascribed  to  the  work  by  Gessner , de  aetate  et  auct.  dialog.  Lucianei,  qui 
Philopatris  inscribitur,  disput.  ed.  III.,  Götting.  1748.  According  to  Niebuhr, 
pracdat  T.  XI.  Corp.  scriptor.  hist.  Byzunt.  cd.  Bonn.,  p.  IX.,  this  dialogue  was 
composed  only  under  the  Emperor  Phocas  (608  or  609).  The  proofs  for  this 
chronological  assumption  are  gratuitous.  See  Kellner  s work. 
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prejudiced  and  more  open  to  receive  the  truths  of  Christi*  lity. 
Such  were  Themistius , Chalcidius , and  the  historian  Ammianus 
MarceUinus } But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  whose 
hostility  increased  as  Christianity  gained  ground.  This  was 
notably  the  case  with  the  disciples  of  the  Neo-Platonist  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens,  and  of  those  of  Asia  Minor. 
Their  most  distinguished  representatives  were  Hypatia,  Hier- 
coles,  Aedesius,  Eustathius,  Maximus  of  Ephesus,  Hiercoles 
the  Younger,  Chrysantius,  Eunapius,  Zosimus  the  historian, 
Plutarch  the  Younger,  Syrianus,  Proclus,  and  others.  Euna- 
pius, in  his  “ Lives  of  Philosophers  and  Sophists,”  and  Liba - 
nius,  in  several  passages  of  his  writings,  complained  bitterly 
against  the  unnecessary  and  sometimes  violent  destruction 
of  temples.  “ Violence,”  said  the  latter,*  “ even  according  to 
your  own  notions  of  religion,  is  unlawful.  These  advocate 
belief  from  motives  of  conviction , and  condemn  coercion. 
Why,  therefore,  do  you  destroy  our  temples  ? Is  this  the  way 
to  convince?  Is  it  not  rather  an  example  of  coercion  ? And, 
in  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct,  do  you  not  violate  your  own 
religious  principles?”  And,  in  matter  of  fact,  Gregory  oj 
Nazianzum , and  other  churchmen,  did  indeed  deprecate  so 
dishonorable  a course.  “ I pray  that  the  Christians,”  says 
Gregory,  “ may  not  return  evil  for  evil  to  the  Pagans,  by 
making  a bad  use  of  the  power  which  a change  of  circum- 
stances has  placed  in  their  hands.” 

1 Themistii  orationes,  ed.  Harduin,  Paris,  1684,  fol.  Ammian.  Marcell,  hist 
XXII.  11 ; XXVII.  3,  p.  480  sq.  He  defends,  notwithstanding  his  admiration  ol 
the  Christians,  the  divination  from  the  flight  of  the  birds,  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals, etc.,  XXL  1,  p.  263  sq.  He  says,  conformably  with  his  spiritualized 
Paganism,  that  Mercury  was  but  the  mundi  velocior  sensus,  XVI.  5,  p.  115. 
Chalcidius  (in  the  fourth  century),  comment,  in  Platon.  Timaeum  (opp.  St 
Hippolyti,  ed.  Fabricius , T.  II.)  For  adverse  views  concerning  him,  and  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  he  was  a Christian , see  Fabricius  bibl.  lat.  T.  I.,  p.  566; 
or  more  probably  a Pagan  syncretist , see  Moshem.  animadvcrs.,  in  Cudworth, 
system,  intell.,  p.  732  sq. 

7Libanii  orationes,  ed.  Rciske,  Altenburg,  1791-1797,  4 vols.  Jamblichi  df 
mysteriis  Aegypt.,  ed.  Gale,  Oxon.  1768  fol.  Hierocles , de  providentia  et  fat*» 
etc.,  comment.  The  extracts  contained  in  Photius,  ed.  Lond.  1673,  2 vols.  8vo* 
Comment,  de  aureis  Pytlmg.  versibus,  Roraae,  1475  (Paris,  1583);  ed.  GaU 
ford , in  T.  II.,  by  S( abaci  eclogar.  physic,  et  ethic.,  libb.  II.,  Oxon.  1850. 
ed.  Müllacken,  Berol.  1803. 
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Some  Pagans  like  Proclus  used  the  specious,  but  insidious 
argument,  ‘‘that  the  philosopher  should  not  be  confined  to 
any  particular  form  of  religion  or  national  worship,  but 
should  be  superior  to  all  religions,  and,  as  it  were,  the  great 
high-priest  of  the  univer8e.,,  And  the  prefect  Symmachus 
expressed  himself  in  pretty  much  the  same  tone.  “What 
matters  it,”  said  he,  “ by  what  way  one  arrives  at  the  truth  ? 
It  is  indeed  so  mysterious  an  affair  that  there  should  be  many 
ways  leading  to  it.”  Others,  again,  with  a view  of  conform- 
ing to  all  shades  of  opinion,  asserted  that  the  greater  the  di- 
versity of  religious  worship,  the  more  pleasing  would  such 
homage  be  to  God ; for,  besides  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
unrestrained  play  of  aspirations  peculiar  to  every  people  and 
nation,  it  would  serve  as  an  incentive  to  devotion,  and  prompt 
a generous  and  holy  rivalry. 

Zosimus , the  historian,  attributed  to  Christianity  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  disasters  that  came  upon  it, 
and,  as  usual  in  times  of  excitement,  when  people  are  glad 
of  any  excuse  that  will  shift  the  responsibility  from  them- 
selves, his  words  of  crimination  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

Produs , who  died  a.  d.  485,  took  the  same  view  as  Zosimus, 
and,  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  empire 
from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  advocated  a return  to 
Pagan  worship,  to  demonology,  and  to  the  arts  of  divination, 
and  made  every  effort  to  revive  the  ancient  superstitious  prac- 
tices. He  also  combated  Christianity  from  an  Aristotelian 
point  of  view,  and  gave  eighteen  reasons  for  not  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  creation  in  time  and  oat  of  nothing .*  John 
Philoponus  refuted  him,  and  he  was  in  turn  assailed  by  Sim- 
plicius, in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle,  with  considerable 
spirit,  but  with  little  success.  This  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Pagan  scholars,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

The  intellectual  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Pagan- 
ism did  not  entirely  cease  till  the  latter  had  totally  disap- 
peared from  the  Roman  empire. 

lProcu  ejr*,v«Wara  itj  (18)  Kara  xpurtavij»,  together  with  their  refutation,  in 
Pkilopom  de  aetern.  mundi,  libb.  IS  gr.,  Vcnct.  1535;  lat.  vert.  J.  Mahal  ins. 
Lugd*  1537.  Simplicii  vrTOfivfj^aTat  ed.  Aldus , Vcnet.  1526. 
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The  unscrupulous  and  insidious  method  adopted  by  Pagans 
in  combating  Christianity  called  forth  many  able  apologue, 
who  undertook  the  task  of  fairly  representing  its  cause.  St. 
Ambrose  replied  forcibly  and  comprehensively  to  the  theory  oi* 
religious  eclecticism  and  the  subjective  view’s  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  44  We  should  learn,”  said  he, “ upon  earth  to  live  the  life 
of  heaven ; while  wc  abide  here  below’,  our  conversation  should 
be  above.  Let  not  man , who  does  not  himself  know  the  secrets  of 
heaven , teach  them  to  me , but  the  God  who  created  me”  Apolli- 
naris the  Elder  and  Apollinaris  the  Younger , at  Laodicea,  in 
Syria,  also  illustrated  and  defended  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  exposed  and  refuted  Paganism.  When  the  emperor  Julian 
prohibited  the  reading  of  Pagan  classics  in  Christian  school, 
these  two  accomplished  scholars  set  to  work  to  supply,  in  some 
measure,  the  want  consequent  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the 
imperial  command.  They  adapted  biblical  facts  to  heathen 
models  and  literature,  and  thus,  by  skillfully  changing  the 
persons  and  the  circumstances,  while  retaining  the  elegant 
and  stately  diction  of  the  Pagan  authors,  produced  Christian 
works  in  poetry,  history,  and  rhetoric.1 

Eusebius , Bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  died  a.  d.  340,  and  Athan- 
asius, Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  were  the  last  of  the  Greek 
apologists,  and  the  two,  by  the  different  character  of  their 
writings — the  former  being  exhaustive,  and  the  latter  severely 
methodical — fitly  brought  the  series  to  a close.  Both  indi- 
cated and  exemplified  the  scientific  method  of  refuting  Pagan- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  of  establishing  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  other.2 

1 On  Apollinaris,  cf.  Ilicronym.  catal.,  c.  104.  St.  Jerome  was  acquainted 
with  his  thirty  books  against  Porphyry.  On  his  imitation  of  classic  authors, 
see  Socral.  hist.  eccl.  III.  1G.  Sozom.  hist.  cccl.  V.  18. 

*Euseb . Caesar.  TapaoKtv/)  miyycAw/ — praeparatio  evangelica — libb.  XV.,  ed 
Vigcms,  Paris,  1628,  in  Migne , ser.  gr.  T.  XXI.;  ed.  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1843. 
uTTotki^tc  evayya/jKj} — demonstratio  evangelica — libb.  XX  (whereof  but  I.-X  ), 
c.  notis  Moniacutii , Paris,  1G28.  Supplements  in  Fabricii  delectus  argumentor. 
et  syllab.,  etc.  See  Literature,  heading  § 69,  in  Migne , ser.  gr.  T.  XXTI. ; ed. 
Gaisford , Oxon.  1852;  ed.  Dindorf  Lps.  1867.  Both  the  praeparatio  and 
demonstratio  evangelica  together,  ed.  Coloniae,  1688.  Haenel,  commentar.  d« 
Euseb.  Caesar,  rel.  ehr.  defensore,  Gotting.  1844.  Athanasii  Adyof  Kara  'E 
and  Trepi  rf/f  evavd{ju~//ceu<;  rov  X6)ov — on  the  incarnation  of  the  Word — (opp.  ed 
Montfaucon , Par.  1698,  T.  I.)  Böhringer,  Vol  I.,  Pt  II. 
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.. Pirmicus  Maternus 1 seems  to  have  been  excessively  zealous 
in  defending  Christianity,  and  to  have  totally  mistaken  its 
genius.  He  wrote  a work,  in  which  he  made  a liberal  use  of 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament2  to  support  his  cause,  and 
made  such  application  of  them  as  to  excite  both  Constantius 
and  Constan8  to  adopt  violent  measures  in  the  suppression  of 
Paganism. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum ,3  a man  of  brilliant  parts  and  gifted 
with  powers  of  eloquence  and  a taste  for  poetry,  successfully 
defended  Christianity  against  the  savage  sarcasm  of  the  em- 
peror Julian,  whose  contemporary  he  was. 

Cyril,  the  energetic  patriarch  of  Alexandria ,4  was  not  less  suc- 
cesfiful  in  exposing  the  cunning  duplicity  and  in  refuting  the 
insidious  sophistry  of  the  imperial  polemic. 

The  learned  and  pious  Thcodoret , bishop  of  Cyrus,  who  was  - 
a contemporary  of  Cyril,  and  died  a.  d.  458,  wrote  a work,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  place  Paganism , as  far  as  possible,  in 
a proper  light , by  contrasting  the  sublime  truths  of  Christian- 
ity with  Heathen  superstitions,  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible 
with  the  oracles  of  Paganism,  the  apostles  of  Christ  with  the 
heroes  and  lawgivers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  pure  and  ex- 
alted morality  of  the  Gospel  with  the  corrupt  and  degrading 
teachings  of  Pagan  philosophers.5 

The  work  entitled  .the  “ Conference  ” was  also  probably  writ- 
ten about  this  time.  It  consists  of  a dialogue  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Christian,  Zaeheus,  and  the  Pagan  philosopher, 
Apollonius.6  The  latter  argues  in  favor  of  the  worship  of  idols, 
by  drawing  a parallel  between  it  and  the  homage  paid  to  the 

1 Firmicus  Maternus , de  errore  profanar.  relig.  ed.  (cum  Minucio  Felice) 
Lugd.  Batav.  1709;  ed.  Franc.  Ochler , Lps.  1847;  cd.  Bursian,  Lps.  1856;  ed. 

* Halm  cum  Minuc.  Felice,  Viudob.  1867. 

* Deut  xiii.  6-10. 

*Greg.  Nazianz.  in  Julian.  Apostat,  invectivae  duae  {Migne,  ser.  gr.  T.  35). 

4 Cyrill . Alex.,  libb.  X.,  contra  impium  Julian,  (opp.  ed.  Aubertus.),  together 
with  opp.  Julian.,  ed.  Spanhem.,  Lps.  1606.  Migne,  ser.  gr.  T.  76. 

sTheodoret.  'EMtjvikvv  OepanevTiKr)  TTaO^druv — cure  of  Pagan  maladies — 
(opp.  ed.  Schullze,  T.  IV.);  ed.  Gaisford , Oxon.  1839.  in  Migne,  ser.  gr.  T. 

83,  p.  775  sq. 

•Conaultatt.  Zachaei  Christin ui  et  Apoilonii  philosophy  libb.  III.  (tf  Acheinj, 
•picileg.  T I.,  p.  1-41 ; Gallnndii  bibl.  T.  IX.,  p.  205  sq.) 
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statues  of  the  emperors,  and  Zachcus  takes  up  the  arguiccnt 
and  vindicates  the  truth,  by  bringing  out  the  essential  dis 
ti  notion  between  the  two  acts. 

Orosius , a Spanish  priest  of  Bracara,1 * * *  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  wrote  a work,  entitled  “ Miseria  Humana”  in  which 
he  refuted  the  odious  calumnies  of  the  historians  Eunapius 
and  Zosimus , who  asserted  that  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians 
and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  a consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome. 

This  refutation,  which  Orosius,  at  the  suggestion  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, had  written  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  he  therefore  set 
to  work  himself  to  compose  another,  which  should  correspond 
to  his  idea  of  a refutation  of  Paganism  and  a defense  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  which  the  same  line  of  argument  should  be 
carried  out.  He  then  gave  to  the  world  his  profound  work5 
on  the  origin,  nature,  progress,  and  final  triumph  of  the  “City 
of  God”  as  opposed  to  city  of  the  wTorld  and  to  Paganism. 
The  work  is  at  once  historic , apologetic , and  dogmatic , and  also 
contains  a masterly  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  In 
the  first  ten  books  St.  Augustine  skillfully  bringä  out  the  polit- 
ical, poetical,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  Paganism;  shows 
its  numerous  contradictions,  considered  in  these  three  rela- 
tions, and  thus  overthrows  the  vast  social  and  political  fabric 
that  had  grown  up  under  its  auspices.  In  the  twelve  follow- 
ing books,  starting  with  the  fundamental  truth,  that  only  in 
Christ  and  through  Him  is  the  knowledge  of  God  possible, 
and  that  through  Christ  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  really  ac- 
quired, he  traces  the  origin,  constitution,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  City  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  and  fall 
of  man,  down  through  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
and  onward  to  the  last  judgment,  when  the  just  shall  receive 

1 Orosii  adv.  Paganos,  etc.  See  above,  p.  38,  note  2. 

* Augustin,  de  civit  Dei  cum  comment.  Ludov.  de  Vivia,  Basil.  1522,  fol.  cum 

comment  Lud.  Vivis  et  Leonis  Coquaei,  Paris,  1656,  fol. ; likewise,  ed.  Eambg. 

1661,  2 T.  4to;  Lps.  (1825)  1863,  and  Col.  1852,  2 T.  8”o.  Germ,  transl.  bj 

Silbert , Vienna,  1827,  2 vols. ; Engl,  transl.  by  the  Re v.  Ma.-cus  Dvd #,  M.  A. 
Edinburgh,  1871,  2 vols. 
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ieir  eternal  reward,  and  be  possessed  of  happiness  without 
nd.1 

St.  Augustine,  like  a fearless  champion  of  Christianity,  con- 
dently  asserts  that,*  “if  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  all  their 
ubjects;  if  all  princes  and  judges  of  the  earth;  if  young 
nen  and  maidens,  old  and  young,  every  age,  aud  both  sexes; 
f they  whom  the  Baptist  addressed,  the  publicans  and  the 
oldiers,  were  altogether  to  hearken  to  and  observe  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion  regarding  a just  and  a virtuous 
ife,  then  should  the  republic  adorn  the  whole  earth  with  its 
felicity,  and  attain  in  life  everlasting  the  pinnacle  of  kingly 
glory.” 

And  in  another  place,  admitting  the  civic  virtues  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  recognizing  their  effects  on  Christianity, 
he  goes  on  to  say:*  “God  demonstrated,  by  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  prosperity  reached  by  the  Roman  empire,  what  civic 
virtues  could  accomplish  even  in  the  absence  of  the  true  relig- 
ion, that  men  might  the  better  understand  that,  when  to  these 
virtues  religion  was  added,  they  should  become  citizens  of  a 

lAvg.  retract  II.  43:  Interea  Roma  Gothorum  irruptione,  agentium  sub  rege 
Alarico,  atque  impetu  magnae  cladis  eversa  est:  cujus  eversionem  deorum  fal- 
Borum  multorumque  cultores,  quos  usitato  nomine  paganos  vocarnus,  in  chris- 
tianam  religionem  referre  conantes,  solito  acerbius  et  amarius  Deum  verum 
blasphemare  coeperunt.  Unde  ergo  erubescens  zelo  domus  Dei  ad  versus  blas- 
phemias  eorum  vel  errores,  libros  de  civitaie  Dei  scribere  institui.  . . . His 

ergo  decern  (prioribus)  libris  duo  istae  vanae  opiniones  Christianae  religioni 
adversariae  refelluntur;  sed  ne  quisquam  nos  aliena  tantum  redarguisse,  non 
antem  nostra  asseruisse  reprehenderet,  id  agit  pars  altera  opens  hujus,  quae 
libris  duodecim  continetur,  etc.  Cf.  Reinkens , The  Philosophy  of  History  of 
St  Augustine,  Schaffh.  1866. 

1 Augustin,  de  civitate  Dei  II.  19. 

* Augustin,  epist.  ad  Marcellin.  158,  n.  17.  Qui  vitiis  impunitis  volunt  stare 
rempublicam,  quam  primi  Romani  constituerunt  auxeruntque  virtutibus.  etsi 
non  habentes  veram  pietatem  erga  Deum  verum,  quae  illos  ctiam  in  aeternam 
ciritatem  posset  salubri  religione  perducere;  custodientcs  tarnen  quandam  sui 
generis  probitatem,  quae  posset  terrenae  civitati  constituendae,  augendae  con- 
servaodaeque  sufficere.  Deus  enim  sic  ostendit  in  opulentissimo  et  praeclaro 
inil>erio  Romanorum,  quantum  valereut  civiles  etiam  sine  vera  religione  vir* 
totes,  ut  intelligeretur  hac  addita  fieri  homines  cives  alterius  civitatis,  cujus  rex 
teritas,  cujus  lex  caritos,  cujus  modus  aeternitas  (ed.  Rened,  T.  II J 
VOL.  1—32 
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higher  kingdom,  where  truth  reigns  and  charity  rules,  and 
which  is  destined  to  endure  forever.” 

Finally,  Salcian,  a priest  of  (Jaul,  the  Jeremias  of  his  age 
(died  a.  d.  484),  wrote  an  apologetic  work,1  whose  purpose 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  “City  of  God,”  and  in  which  lie 
demonstrates  that  the  terrible  calamities  that  came  upon  the 
Roman  empire  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  but  should  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  the 
just  judgments  of  God  upon  degenerate  Pagans  and  faithless 
Christians. 

§ 104.  Obstacles  to  the  Propagation  of  Christianity . 

It  was  not  only  the  polemics  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 
that  retarded  the  progress  of  Christianity  within  the  Roman 
empire,  but  the  lives  of  many  Christians  themselves,  which 
had  now  become  sadly  changed  for  the  worse,  also  deterred 
many  from  entering  the  Church.  Many  Pagans,  too,  desi- 
rous of  participating  in  the  privileges  granted  to  Christians, 
entered  the  Church  from  interested  motives,  withouteither 
understanding  or  accepting  her  teachings,  and  remained 
merely  nominal  Catholics , only  because  it  was  profitable  to  be 
such.  There  no  longer  existed  among  the  members  of  the 
Church  that  holy  conversation  which  had  distinguished  the 
early  Christians,  whose  virtues  had  won  the  hearts  and  sub- 
dued the  intellect  of  their  Pagan  countrymen.  St.  Augustine , 
calling  attention  to  this  state  of  things,  says:  “One  may  find 
many  Pagans  unwilling  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  who 
defend  their  course  by  appealing  to  the  straightforward  hon- 
esty of  their  lives.  What  more,  they  say,  is  necessary,  than 
that  one  should  lead  an  honest  life?  Could  Christ  Himself 
require  more?  You  ask  me  to  become  a Christian.  Well 
and  good,  but  for  what  purpose?  A Christian  has  defrauded 
me,  and  I,  Pagan  as  I am,  have  never  dealt  dishonestly  with 
any  one.  I have  been  the  victim  of  a perjured  Christian, 
and  I myself  have  never  yet  violated  an  oath.” 2 

lSalvian.  Massil.  (about  440)  de  gubernatione  Dei  (opp.  ed.  Baluz.,  Paris 
1684,  8vo,  max.  bibl.  T.  VIII. ; Galland.  bibl.  T.  X.;  Migne,  ser.  lat  T.  63). 

*Aug.  tractat.  25,  n.  10,  in  Joan.  vi.  26;  canarat.  II.,  n.  14;  in  Ps.  xxr. 
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Notwithstanding  that  these  and  many  obstacles  of  a like 
nature  seriously  interfered  with  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
they  were  nevertheless  unable  to  overcome  its  inherent  power 
a ad  vitality.  The  learning  and  virtue  of  the  Doctors,  and  the 
piety  and  perseverance  of  the  monks,  were  also  arguments  in 
its  favor.  Even  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  contributed, 
in  its  way,  to  spread  the  truth.  It  drove  confessors  of  the 
faith  and  witnesses  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  into  far  distant 
lands,  whither  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  never  penetrated. 
Finally,  wars,  though  in  character  most  opposed  to  the  pacific 
doctrines  of  the  Savior  of  the  world,  were  a most  efficient 
means  of  carrying  its  truths  into  distant  countries. 


§ 105.  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  Asia. 

* Uhltmann , The  Persecutions  in  Persia  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries. 
( Niedner , Periodical  for  Historic  Theology,  1861,  p.  1-362.)  f Ginzel,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  VoL  II.f  p.  53-73.  fP.  Zingcrle , Genuine  Acts  of  the  Holy  Martyrs 
of  the  East;  translated  from  the  Syriac,  Innsbr.  1836,  2 pts. 

From  the  close  of  the  preceding  epoch,  many  Christian 
communities  began  to  be  formed  in  Persia,  presided  over  by 
a metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  Seleucia — Ctesiphon.  When, 
however,  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Persians , who  were  severely  oppressed  by 
l he  Romans,  took  alarm  at  this  close  alliance  between  Chris- 
tianity and  their  enemies,  and  these  suspicions  were  so  far 
aggravated  by  the  efforts  of  both  the  Magi  and  the  Jews, 
that  the  policy  of  the  Persian  government,  from  being  one 
of  toleration  and  good-will  toward  the  Christian  religion, 
changed  to  one  of  proscription  and  bitter  hatred. 

Constantine  warmly  recommended  the  Christians  to  the 
kindness  and  consideration  of  S ha  pur  II.  (a.  d.  309-381),  in 
a letter  which  he  wrote  to  that  prince,  but  his  good  offices 
8e*m  to  have  been  without  effect.1  War  was  shortly  after- 
ward de-’.ared  between  the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  and 
Shapur,  out  of  hatred  of  the  Roman  name  and  its  alliance 
with  Christianity,  caused  Symeon , bishop  of  Seleucia , and  a 


lEuseb.  vita  Const.  M.  IV.  9-13. 
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hundred  priests  and  deacons,  to  be  put  to  death  (a.  d.  341). 
The  Persian  priests  were  active  in  their  exertions  against  the 
Christians,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  latter  were  subjected 
to  a long  and  bloody  persecution.1  The  episcopal  see  of  Sc- 
leucia,  after  two  successors  to  Symeon  had  been  executed, 
remained  vacant  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Sozomenus 
states  that  the  number  of  Christians  who  suffered  during  this 
persecution  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand,  without  taking 
into  account  those  of  whom  no  knowledge  could  be  had. 
Notwithstanding  this  rigorous  severity,  it  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Christians  were  commanded  “to  adore  the  sun,  to  drink 
blood,  to  venerate  the  divinity  of  Shapur,  the  king  of  kings, 
and  to  abjure  the  religion  of  the  Romans.” 

Maruthas , bishop  of  Tagrit , in  Mesopotamia,  was  deputed  by 
the  Christians  to  represent  their  cause  to  the  Persian  king 
Jezdedsherd  I.  (a.  d.  400-420),  the  successor  to  Shapur.  He 
succeeded  in  producing  a favorable  impression  upon  the  king, 
and  in  gaining  some  indulgence  for  the  Christians.  But  the 
hopes  that  the  Christians  entertained  of  a better  state  of 
things  were  soon  dissipated  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Abdas, 
bishop  of  Susa , who,  about  the  year  418,  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  a Persian  pyreum,  or  fire-temple;  and  upon  this  pro- 
vocation the  persecution  was  renewed  against  them,  and  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Bahram  V.  (a.  d.  420-438),  the  great  enemy 
of  the  Christians,  raged  with  such  violence,  and  was  carried 
to  such  a refinement  of  cruelty,  that  the  victims  were  saircd 
in  pieces . Theodosius  II.,  seeing  that  every  other  means 
would  be  ineffectual,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  persecu- 
tion, by  carrying  the  terror  of  his  arms  into  the  tyrant’s 
country.  He  was  ably  seconded  in  his  attempt  by  the  noble 
and  generous  resolution  of  Acacius , bishop  of  Amida , in  Meso- 
potamia, who  disposed,  by  sale,  of  the  precious  vessels  belong- 
ing to  his  church,  and  from  this  source  obtained  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  the  ransom  of  seven  thousand  prisoners.1 

Besides  these  persecutions  from  without,  the  Church  wa« 

xSozom.  hist.  eccl.  II.  9-14. 

tTheodoret.  hist.  eccl.  V.  39.  Socral  hist  eccl.  VII.  18-21.  Cf.  Acta  Martyr. 
Orient,  et  Occid.  (probably  by  Bp.  Maruthas  of  Tagrit),  Sieph.  E.  Assemanui , 
Bom.  1748  fol.,  Pt.  I.  DöUiuger , Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  div.  II.,  p.  108-126. 
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obliged  to  encounter  dangers  no  less  threatening  from  within 
in  combating  the  Neslorian  heresy. 

When,  later  on  (a.  d.  614),  Chosroes  II.  became  master  of 
Jerusalem , he  severely  oppressed  the  Christians  of  Palestine, 
and  carried  away  as  a trophy  of  his  victory  the  wood  of  the 
true  Cross,  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  empress  Helena, 
but  which  the  emperor  Heraclius  (a.  d.  621-628),  after  having 
delivered  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  recovered, 
and  again  brought  back  in  triumph,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  Christian  world. 

In  Armenia'  where  scattered  seeds  of  the  true  faith  had 
been  strewn,  Christianity  now  took  root,  sprung  into  life,  and 
grew  in  strength  and  vigor.  King  Tiridates  was  converted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  by  St.  Gregory  the  Illu- 
minator,*  who  was  descended  from  the  Armenian  house  of  the 
Arsacidae.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century,  Mesropy  who 
had  formerly  been  the  king’s  secretary,  together  with  the 
patriarch  Sahag , put  forth  his  most  active  exertions  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  and  provided  the  Armenians  (a.  d.  428),  to 
their  great  joy,  with  a translation  of  the  Bible  in  their  own 
longue? 

When,  in  the  year  429,  Armenia  became  a Persian  prov- 
ince, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  forcibly  introduce  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Zendavesta,  the  Armenians  offered  so  determined 
a resistance  (a.  d.  442-458)  that  they  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  Many,  but  ineffectual  attempts 
were  afterward  made  to  introduce  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster 

1 Saint- Martin,  mdmoires  historiques  et  göographiques  sur  fArm^nie,  Paris, 
1818  sq.,  2 T.  Narratio  de  rebus  Armeniae  a S.  Gregorio  ad  ultimum  eorum 
schisma  ( Combefisii  bibl.  PP.  auctar.  T.  II.)  Agaihangcli  acta  S.  Gregorii,  gr. 
et  lat  (acta  SS.  ed.  Bolland.  m.  Septbr.  T.  VIII.,  p.  321-400).  Windisch - 
mann  (Jr.),  Facts  of  Armenian  Ch.  H.,  Ancient  and  Modern.  (Tübing.  Quart., 
rear  18115,  p.  3 sq.)  Samueljan , Conversion  of  the  Armenians  by  St.  Gregory 
Illuminator,  Treatise  worked  out  from  National  Hist.  Sources,  Vienna,  1844. 

lSowm.  h.  e.  II.  8.  Moses  Chorenens.  (about  440),  hist.  Armeniae  armen,  et 
Ut,  ed.  Whiston , 1736;  ed.  by  Zohrab .,  Venet.  1805;  texte  arm6n.  et  trad, 
fr&oc.,  by  It  VaiUant  de  Florial,  Ven.  1841,  2 vols. 

*Hug,  Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  308  sq.,  3d  ed  , and  in  Saint-Martin , 
T.  L p.  7 eq.  *Goriuris  Biography  of  St.  Mesrop,  transl.  from  the  Armenian 
original  text,  and  illustrated  from  Armenian  sources,  by  v.  Welte,  Tübing.  1841. 
(Programme.) 
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among  tliom,  but  these  were  energetically  and  successfully 
resisted.  The  enemy  might  indeed  lay  waste  their  country, 
but  he  could  not  break  their  courage  and  constancy. 

While  this  conflict  was  going  ou,  Moses  of  Chorene  wrote 
his  history  of  Armenia,  which  has  since  remained  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  information  concerning  that  age. 

When  the  Nestorian  heresy  began  to  threaten  Armenia, 
Procl us , patriarch  of  Constantinople,  sent  notice  to  the  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  abbots  of  that  country,  warning  them  against 
the  errors  of  Nestorius. 

A Christian  female  slave  of  distinguished  piety  has  the 
honor  of  having  carried  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  Iberia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
The  queen  of  that  country  having  been  miraculously  cured 
of  a disease  through  the  pious  ministration  of  this  slave,  she 
and  King  Miraeus  had  themselves  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  king  is  said  to  have  requested  Constantine  the 
Great  to  send  him  Christian  missioners.  The  Albanians  and 
other  neighboring  peoples  obtained  a knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  the  Iberians,1  but  the  Lazi  (Colchians)  and  the  Abosgi 
had  probably  no  knowledge  of  Christianity  before  the  sixth 
century. 

About  the  year  350,  the  emperor  Constantins  sent  an  em- 
bassy, composed  of  the  most  distinguished  persons,  to  the 
Sabeans  or  Ilomerites  ( vide  § G3),  a people  inhabiting  Southern 
Arabia , to  conciliate  them,  if  possible,  to  Christianity.  The- 
ophilus , the  Arian  bishop,  an  Indian  of  Diu,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  embassy,  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  the  king 
certain  privileges  for  the  Christians.2  These  were  granted, 
and  the  king  himself,  yielding  to  the  eloquence  and  reasoning 
of  Theophilus,  embraced  Christianity,  and  provided  for  the 
building  of  three  churches — one  at  Tapharan , the  capital ; an- 
other at  Aden , and  a third  at  Ormuz , a port  of  the  Persian 
gulf. 


1 Rufin . hist.  eccl.  X.  10 ; XI.  23.  Socrat.  hist  eccl.  I.  20.  Sozom.  h.  e.  II. 
7,  24. 

%Philo8torg.  h.  e.  II.  6 ; III.  4.  Cf.  Delitzsch , Eccl.  Chronicle  of  Arabit 
Petraea.  (Periodical  for  Universal  Lutheran  Theol.  and  Church,  1840  and  1841. ) 
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Monks  from  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  labored  zealously 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  among  the  nomadic 
tribes.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Hilarion  of 
t.Iie  fourth  and  Euthymius  of  the  fifth  century,  the  latter  of 
whom  converted  Ashcbetus,  the  chief  of  a Saracenic  tribe, 
and,  having  baptized  him  and  given  him  his  own  Christian 
name  Peter,  consecrated  him  bishop.1  Symeon  the  Stylite  also 
exercised  a lasting  influence  over  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the 
East.  The  roving  and  unsettled  life  of  the  Arabians  and 
the  influence  of  the  Jews,  great  numbers  of  whom  inhabited 
these  regions,  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  Christianity ; 
and  when,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  country  passed  under  the 
domination  of  the  Jewish  king  Dunaan  (Dhu-Novas),  the 
Christians  experienced  all  the  rigors  of  a cruel  persecution. 
The  city  of  Hegran  was  treacherously  burnt  (a.  d.  523)  by 
older  of  the  king,  and  during  the  conflagration  more  than 
twenty  thousand  Christians  lost  their  lives.2  Elesbaan , king 
of  Abyssinia,  hastened  to  render  aid  to  his  brethren  in  the 
faith,  engaged  and  defeated  the  Jews  under  Dunaan,  and 
from  this  period  Christian  sovereigns  ruled  over  the  country 
until  its  subsequent  subjugation — first  by  the  arms  of  Persia, 
and  afterward  by  Islamism,  when  the  Church,  weakened  by 
internal  divisions,  and  deprived  of  her  legitimate  influence  by 
the  favor  shown  to  the  Nestorians,  was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
the  religion  of  Mohammed. 

From  the  fourth  century  onward,  the  Persian  Christians 
established  many  churches  in  India.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
(Indianeer,  then  monk)  in  the  year  035  formed  Christian  com- 
munities in  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  Malo  (Malabar?),  and  at  Cat- 
liana  (Calecut?  or  Calamina,  and  still  later,  Meliapore),3  and 
in  the  last-named  place,  he  met  a bishop.  These  communi- 
ties being  dependent  on  Persia,  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Nestoriauism.4  It  is  said  that  the  Nestorian  priest  Jaballah 

1 Vita  Euthymii,  in  Cotelerii  monura.  eccl.  gr.  T.  II.,  c.  18  sq.,  38  sq. 

*This  martyrdom  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  Sure  85,  verse  4.  Acta  S. 
Aretae  (anecdota  graeca,  ed.  Boistsonade , T.  V.,  Paris,  1833).  Cf.  Assemani , 
bibl.  Orient.  T.  I.,  p.  365  sq.  Cf.  Abrah.  Ecchclensis , hist.  Arabum,  p.  171. 

*Cf.  Assemani  bibl.  Oriental.  III.  2,  33. 

*Euseb.  Caes.  comm,  in  Jes.  ( Montfaucon , collect,  nova,  etc.,  T.  II.  621.) 
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carried  the  faith  into  China  in  the  seventh  century,  and  en- 
joyed the  favor  and  protection  of  the  emperor.1 

§ 10G.  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  Africa. 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Frumentius  aud 
Acdesius , two  youths  who  accompanied  Meropius , a learned 
merchant  of  Tyre,  on  a commercial  voyage  to  the  shores  of 
Abyssinia,  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  country.  They 
had  the  good  fortune  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  escape  the 
cruelty  of  the  pirates  who  captured  the  vessel  of  their  friend 
on  its  return  from  Abyssinia,  and  murdered  both  him  and  his 
crew.  The  two  youths  were  taken  captive,  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  king,  and  by  their  ability  and  attainments  rap- 
idly rose  to  favor  and  influence.  Frumentius,  having  been 
intrusted  with  the  education  of  Prince  Aizana , succeeded  in 
converting  him  to  Christianity,  and,  during  his  minority,  ad- 
ministered the  government.  About  the  year  326  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Abyssinia  by  Athanasius,  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Axuma , the  capital 
of  the  country.  Aedesius  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
related  the  events  that  had  transpired  during  his  absence  to 
Baßnus , at  Tyre.2  Frumentius,  by  his  energy  and  activity, 
built  up  and  firmly  established  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Homerites  had  reason  to  bless  his  memory  when,  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  con- 
verted to  Christianity  liberated  them  from  the  horrors  of  a 
bloody  persecution.  After  the  Monophysite  heresy  had  gained 

Cosmos  Indicopleusies , roxoypaQla  xpionaviKt/  (a.  d.  535),  libb.  III.  179.  ( MonU 
faucon,  1.  1.,  T.  II.  Galland.  bibl.  T.  IX.  Migne , scr.  gr.  T.  88.) 

' According  to  a Syro-Chinese  lapidary  inscription,  found  in  1C25  no* 
placed  in  the  (principal)  Library  of  Paris.  Cf.  Kircheri , China  illostrata, 
Rom.  1007,  fol.  Mosheim , hist.  eccl.  Tartarorum,  Appendix,  nr.  111.  Pa a- 
t hier , de  Tauthenticitd  de  l’inscription  Ncstorienne  de  Si-ngan-fon  relative  k 
f introduction  de  la  religion  chrdtienne  en  Chine  d&s  le  septifcme  sifecle  de  notre 
fcre,  Paris,  1857.  By  the  same , Chinese  text,  with  Latin  and  French  transl 
and  beautiful  fac-simile,  Paris,  1858. 

X.  9.  After  him,  Socrat.  h.  e.  I.  19.  Sozom.  h.  e.  II.  24.  TheodoreL 
h.  e.  I.  22.  Alhanas.  apol.  ad  Constant.,  n.  31.  Cf.  Hiohi  Ludolfi.  historian 
Aethiopicae,  libb.  IV.,  Francft.  1081,  fol. ; ejusdem.  comm,  ad  hist.,  Aeth.  1091, 
fol.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christian.  T.  II.,  p.  042. 
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a foothold  at  Alexandria,  it  unfortunately  made  its  way  into 
-Abyssinia  also. 

It  is  rather  a striking  and  significant  circumstance,  that  the 
Olnirch  founded  by  this  holy  bishop  has  continued  to  exist 
after  so  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  and  surrounded  by 
Tagan  and  Mohammedan  people  and  institutions,  and  that  so 
lviany  Christian  churches  are  to  be  found,  even  at  this  day, 
scattered  up  and  down  through  Abyssinia.  It  may  be  that 
what  remains  of  the  once  flourishing  church  of  this  country 
is  still  destined,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  become  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  continent.1 

But  while  the  command,  given  by  our  Lord  to  His  Apos- 
tles, to  announce  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  is  daily  approach- 
ing nearer  its  fulfillment,  and  the  Church  is  extending  her 
limits  in  every  clime  and  country;  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  inscrutable  providence,  known  to  the  Invisible  Head 
of  the  Church,  but  hidden  from  our  weak  minds,  by  which 
the  glorious  churches  of  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine,  and 
so  many  others  in  northwestern  Africa,  were  doomed,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  to  pass  through  a sea  of  trou- 
bles, brought  upon  them  by  the  Vandals  and  their  kings, 
Geiseric  and  his  successor  Huncric , only  to  be  afterward,  to- 
gether with  the  churches  of  entire  countries  of  Asia,  entirely 
lost  in  the  flood  of  Islamism .,  that  swept  over  these  ill-fated 
lands. 

Observation. — The  conversion  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi,  Lom- 
bards, Franks,  and  other  nations  of  either  Germanic  or  Slavic  origin,  which  had 
already  taken  place,  and  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  immigrant 
Saxons  of  the  British  islands,  belong,  at  least  in  their  historic  development,  to 
the  Second  Period  of  this  history,  where  a general  and  comprehensive  survey 
will  be  taken  of  all  the  missions  established  among  these  nationalities,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  history  of  Christianity  among  the  former  nations  will  be 
most  conveniently  and  appropriately  treated.  For  a similar  reason,  the  history 
of  Mohammedanism . and  its  encroachments  upon  Christianity  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
will  be  given  in  the  same  period. 


*The  strong  love  and  unalterable  attachment  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  that  country,  and  to  which  Oviedo  and  Nunnez  bore  witness 
in  a past  age,  and  Abbadie  in  our  own  day,  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  that 
this  hope  will  yet  be  realized.  (Tr.^ 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  OC- 
CASIONED BY  THE  RISE  OP  HERESIES — IT  IS  CAST  INTC 
SCIENTIFIC  FORM. 

f Petacii  Theolog.  Dogma t.  T.  IV.,  V.,  de  incarnatione  Verbi,  libb.  XVT.,  T. 
III.  do  Pelagianor.  et  Semipelagianor.  dogmat  hist,  p.  307  Bq.  \Hock , Oat* 
linos  of  a Hist,  of  Philos,  during  the  First  Eight  Centuries.  (Bonn.  Period 
of  Philos,  and  Cath.  Theol.,  No.  17.)  *f<ScAirane,  Hist  of  Dogmas  during  the 
Age  of  the  Fathers,  Münster.  1867,  Vol.  II.  State  interference  in  this  doc- 
trinal development  exposed  by  \ Riffel,  in  1.  c.,  p.  273-480,  and  in  ffefeles 
Hist,  of  Councils,  Vols.  II.,  III.  passim. 


§ 107.  Character  of  the  Doctrinal  Development  of  this  Epoch. 

(Cf.  §§  80,  81.) 

There  is  properly  no  history  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
They  suffer  no  change,  and  are  at  present  precisely  what  they 
have  been  from  the  beginning;  there  are  no  new  doctrines 
to-day,  and  no  modification  of  the  old.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, giving  here  a history,  but  a development  of  the  Church’s 
doctrine;  that  is  to  say,  we  propose  to  show,  as  St.  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins  aptly  remarks,  how  a doctrine , while  remain- 
ing- one  and  immutable , may  gradually  acquire  a more  precise 
expression,  a more  determinate  outline  and  shape,  and  a more 
rigorous  definition;  may,  in  a word,  undergo  a process  analo- 
gous to  what  takes  place  in  the  human  body,  which,  while 
preserving  its  essential  identity  and  retaining  the  same  num- 
ber of  members  and  the  same  character  of  organs,  increases 
and  assumes  a more  fixed  and  recognizable  mold  as  time 
goes  on.1 


1 Sed  forsitan  dicet  aliquis  : Nullusne  ergo  in  ecclesia  Christi  profectus  habe- 
bitur  intelligentiae?  habetur  plane  et  maximur.:  sed  ita  tarnen,  ut  vere  pro 
fentus  sit  ille  fidei,  non  permulatio.  Si  quidenr  ad  perfectum  pertinet  ut  in 
semet  ipsa  unaqnaeque  res  amplificetur,  ad  permutationem  vero,  ut  aliquid  ex 
alio  in  aliud  transvertatur. — Imitetur  animarum  ratio  ralionem  corpontm,  quae 
licet  annorum  processu  nuraeros  suos  evolvant  et  explicent,  eadem  tarnen,  quae 
(506) 
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During  the  present  epoch,  there  were  many  circumstances 
which  called  forth  such  a development  of  Christian  doctrine: 
1.  The  attacks  made  by  Pagan  philosophers  on  the  teachings 
of  the  Church;  2.  The  rise  of  numerous  heresies,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  them  refuted  by  men.  such  as  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  who,  besides  being  skillful  theologians,  were 
also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  classic  literature;  3.  The 
bearing  of  Christian  doctrine  on  the  different  forms  of  scien- 
tific research,  and  the  controversies  to  which  these  gave  rise. 
There  is  perhaps  no  age  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  which 
these  various  circumstances  exercised  so  vital  an  influence 
upon  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  Indeed,  the 
very  life  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  successful  and 
triumphant  defense  of  her  doctrine , and  at  no  time  in  her 
history  has  it  been  so  violently  assailed  or  so  definitely 
brought  out,  or  made  so  distinctively  the  common  property 
of  all  the  faithful,  as  during  the  present  epoch,  when  nu- 
merous ecumenical  councils  put  its  precise  meaning  into  rig- 
orous formulae. 

In  the  East  the  controversy  turned  on  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  Church , on  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ , 
and  ou  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  the  West 
on  Christian  anthropology . The  heroic  devotion  and  tho 

unflinching  courage,  which  animated  the  champions  whe 
fought  the  battles  and  gained  the  victories  and  secured 
the  triumphs  of  the  Church  during  this  season  of  conflict 
and  trial,  compensate,  in  great  measure,  to  the  historian 
for  the  deplorable  acts  of  violence  and  outbursts  of  passion 
which  he  so  often  finds  interwoven  with  the  ecclesiastical 
aflairs. 


erant,  permanent  Vincent.  Lerin.  commonit.,  c.  29.  Similarly  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  Melchior  Canus , the  celebrated  Dominican:  Nullusne  in 
Christi  ecclesia  profectus  habetur  intelligentiae  ? Minime  vero  gentium  ; pos- 
fumus  enim  vetustis  novitatem  dare,  obsoletis  nitorem,  obscuris  lucem,  fasti- 
ditis  gratiam,  dubiis  fidem,  omnibus  naturam  suam  et  naturae  suae  omnia. 
Loc.  theolog.,  libb.  VII.,  cap.  4.  fLorinser,  Development  and  Progress  of  the 
Church’s  Doctrine  according  to  Dr.  Newman , Breslau,  1847. 
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§ 108.  Sourees  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church — Holy  Scripture 
and  Tradition — Canon  and  Ecclesiastical  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Saipture. 

The  sources  of  Catholic  doctrine  of  this,  as  of  the  preced- 
ing epoch,1  were  oral  Tradition  and  the  Canonical  Books  of 
Holy  Scripture.  “Faith,”  says  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins , in  tho 
beginning  of  his  Commonitorium,  “ is  established  in  two  ways— 
first,  by  the  authority  of  Divine  Law,  and  secondly,  by  the  Tradi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church .”  The  Canonical  Books  were  always 
regarded  as  the  utterances  of  the  Holy  Ghost , and,  when  quoted, 
always  accompanied  with  the  remark,  “As  the  Holy  Ghost 
says.”  St.  Augustine  expressed  his  unshaken  belief  in  the 
Divine  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  following  words: 
“I  believe  most  firmly  that  none  of  the  authors  ever  erred  in 
any  single  particular;  and  when  I find  anything  that  seems 
to  contradict  the  Truth,  I am  forced  to  conclude  that  either 
my  copy  is  vitiated,  or  that  the  translator  did  not  catch  the 
meaning,  or  that  I myself  do  not  correctly  understand  it.” 

There  were  various  opinions  relative  to  the  extent  of  Inspi- 
ration— some,  like  the  School  of  Alexandria , maintaining  that 
it  extended  to  the  very  words  {ad  verbum),  or  that  it  was 
verbal;  others,  like  the  School  of  Antioch , held  that  it  in- 
cluded no  more  than  the  essential  meaning  of  the  separate 
sentences  {ad  sententius  dogmaticas  et  morales),  or  that  it  was 
sentential.  The  narrower  or  wider  sense  in  which  the  rule 
of  interpretation  was  accepted  by  the  different  schools  of 
thought,  exercised  a very  marked  influence  upon  the  expo- 
sition of  Holy  Scripture,  rendering  it  difficult  in  some  places 
and  easy  in  others,  according  to  the  character  of  the  canon  of 
interpretation  adopted  by  each.  Real  or  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  points  of  no  consequence  also  increased  the  embar- 
rassment. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  books  of  Holy  W rit,  some 
were  in  the  fourth  century  universally  recognized  as  inspired 
bfjLoXoyoopeuu),  others  vere  believed  to  be  doubtful  {durdefiftM 

^onf.  p.  360. 
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or  vo&a),  and  others  entirely  rejected  as  spurious  and  apocry- 
phal (dzosza  and  duaaeffi,  or  äxoxfnnfa).1 

The  ultimate  judgment  on  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness 
of  any  book  of  Scripture  depended  wholly  upon  the  Church* 
and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  held  a.  d.  393,  and  the  third  and  sixth 
Councils  of  Carthage,  held  respectively  a.  d.  397  and  419,  had 
already  enumerated  in  their  Canon  all  the  Sacred  Books  in- 
cluded in  the  Canon  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.3  In  the  West  (Africa)  there  were  many  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  use,  translated  into  Latin  from  the 
Greek  Septuagint.  The  best  known  of  these  was  the  “ Itala ,” 
which  St.  Jerome  revised  by  order  of  Pope  Damasus.  St. 
Jerome  also  made  his  own  translation  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Psalms  and  sev- 
eral “ deuterocanonical  books,”  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  texts,  and  this  version  has,  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  gone  under  the  name  of  the  “ Vulgate” 4 
Besides  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Law,  says  St.  Vincent 
of  Lerins,  in  those  well-known  words,  “we  acknowledge  also 
the  Tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  been  believed 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  by  all;”6  and  the  tradition  being 

1This  classification  by  Euseb.  h.  e.  III.  3,  25;  VI.  25.  Conf.  IV.  22.  On  rd 
byA/uva  ardKpv^a,  see  Maier'  s In  trod,  to  the  N.  T.,  Freiburg,  1852,  p.  488  sq. 

'Cyrill  Hieros.  catech.  IV. : Disce  studiose  ab  ecclesia,  quinam  sint  V.  T. 
libri,  qui  vero  N.  T. ; neque  mihi  legas  quidquara  apocryphorum. 

•Cone.  Carthag.  III.,  capit  47.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  968.  Mansi , T.  III., 
I 891.  C£  can.  36,  cone.  Hippon.  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  924.)  On  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  complete  enumeration,  see  notes  98  and  99,  in  Mansi,  T.  III., 
p 935  sq.  Conf.  Kirchhofer , Collection  of  Documents  toward  a Hist,  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Books  of  the  N.  T.,  Zurich,  1843. 

4Conf.  Kaulen , Hist  of  the  Vulgate,  Mentz,  1869.  By  the  same , Manual  of 
the  Vulgate:  its  characteristic  Latin  idiom,  Mentz,  1870. 

*Commonitor.  pro  catholicae  fidei  antiquitate  et  universalitate  adv.  pro  fan  as 
omnium  haereticor.  novi cates,  c.  3,  cum  Salviani  op.  de  gubernal.,  etc.;  ed. 
Stephan.  B aluz.  \KlMpfel , Vindobon.  1809,  together  with  the  work  of  TertuU 
tom,  de  praescript  haereticor.,  ed.  Hut  ter,  Oenipont,  1870.  Conf.  f Gengler , 
On  the  Rule  of  St  Vincent  of  Lerins  (Tub.  Quart.,  1833,  No.  1.)  On  the 
Criterion  of  Catholicity  set  up  by  St.  Vincent  in  his  Commonitor.  ( The  Cathth 
otic,  1837,  Febr.  No.)  Itozavens,  Review  of  the  same  (Bonn  Periodical,  No. 
20,  p.  203).  \Elpelt,  The  Commonitorium,  Life  and  Doetrine  of  St.  Viment 
of  Lerins,  Breslau,  1840.  \Ht'fele,  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  and  his  Commonitor 
rium  (Tüb  Quart.,  1854,  and  Contrib.  toward  Ch.  11.,  Yol.  1.) 
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the  complement  and  fullest  expression  of  the  living  teaching 
of  the  Church,  was  put  forth  with  great  prominence  during 
this  epoch,  and  was  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  Holy  Writ.1 

St.  Augustine  did  more  than  perhaps  any  other  single  man 
of  this  epoch,  to  illustrate  this  article  of  faith  and  place  it 
clearly  before  the  whole  Church.  The  Manichaeans  who 
boasted  that  they  were  able  to  clear  up  all  mysteries  and 
release  man  from  the  shackles  of  earth,  succeeded,  by  their 
magnificent  promises,  in  captivating  for  a time  the  mind  of 
the  great  Augustine.  But  he  was  soon  undeceived,  and  the 
cruel  experience  which  this  trial  cost  him  served,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  on 
the  other  to  give  point  and  vehemence  to  his  controversy  with 
his  old  allies.2  He  attacked  the  psychological  teachings  of 
the  Manichaeans,  but  principally  their  doctrine  of  the  exist 
ence  of  two  souls,  one  of  which,  they  affirmed,  is  essentially 
bad,  and  hence,  they  concluded,  man  can  not  be  a free  agent. 
Secundus,  admitting  this  premise,  was  forced  to  accept  the 
conclusion,  that  one  of  the  souls  in  man  is  constantly  sinuing 
of  its  own  free  wil. 

St.  Augustine,  who  spoke  from  bitter  experience,  assailed 
the  vaunted  pretense  to  science  and  universal  knowledge 
claimed  by  the  Manichaeans,  and  having  exposed  so  palpa- 
ble a delusion,  asserted  the  necessity  of  some  teaching  authority , 
which,  he  said,  could  be  found  only  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
And,  when  refuting  the  rationalistic  method  of  interpretation, 

1 Vincent  commonitor:  Quia  sacram  scripturam  pro  ipsa  altitndine  alius 
ali ter  interpretatur,  ut  pene  quot  homines  tot  iilinc  sententiae  erui  posse  vide* 
antur.  Alitcr  namque  illam  Novatus,  aliter  Sabellius,  etc.,  exponit;  quocirca 
necesse  est,  ut  Propheticae  et  Aposlolicae  interpretation is  tinea  propter  taro 
varii  erroris  anfractus  secundum  norman  aliquam — (universalem  tanquam  ec* 
olesiae  regulata  a Deo  praescriptam)  dirigatur , c.  20  and  27. 

2 The  writings  of  St.  Augustine  against  the  Manichaeans,  in  T.  VIII.,  opp 
cd.  Bencd.  The  sentiment  expressed  at  the  conclusion,  “ Evangelio  non  ere 
dcrem,  nisi  me  ecclesiae  commovcret  auctoritas,”  is  to  be  found  in  ctr.  ep 
Manichaei,  quam  vocant,  Fundamenti,  c.  5.  Conf.  Oracles  of  Christian  Aa 
tiquity  on  the  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (Frint’s  TheoL 
Journal,  years  1812  and  1813.)  Alzog , cxplicatio  Catholicor.  systematis  de 
interpret,  litterar.  sacr.,  Monasterii,  1835.  f Friedlich,  Scripture,  Tradition, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Interpretation,  Breslau,  1854» 
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which  explains  away  the  clear  statement  of  the  text  and  fur- 
nishes heresiarchs  an  opportunity  and  an  excuse  for  contra- 
dicting the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Church,  and  justifies 
them  in  rejecting  the  authenticity  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  gave  expression  to  this  fundamental  and 
Catholic  sentiment : “ Were  I not  constrained  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church , I would  not  believe  the  Gospels  themselves” 

The  proofs  necessary  to  establish  this,  as  every  other,  tradi- 
tion, were  now  just  what  they  had  been  in  the  third  century, 
and  consisted  in  the  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  a 
Rule  of  Faith.  These  were  either  the  consent  of  all  the  bish- 
ops, assembled  in  council,  and  expressed  by  solemn  defini- 
tion, or  their  assent,  when  dispersed  over  the  whole  Catholic 
world;  or  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who,  distinguished  by  learning  and  sanctity,  perse- 
vered until  death  in  her  communion  ( consensus  Patrum  Cath - 
dicorum  in  regula  fidei).  That  such  was  the  teaching  of  this 
age,  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Ephesus,  from  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  St.  Vincent 
of  Lerins  against  Nestorius,  and  by  St.  Augustine  against 
Pelagius.1 

§ 109.  The  Catholic  Idea  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  as  brought  out  by  the  Donatist  Controversy. 

L Sources:  Optaius  Milevitan.  (about  368),  de  schism.  Donatist,  ed.  Du 
Pin,  Par.  1700,  which  at  the  same  time  contain  monum.  Veter,  ad  Donati  hist 
pertinentia. — The  controversial  writings  of  St.  Augustine  Psalm  us  seu  oratio 
contra  partem  Donati  (393);  contra  epistol.  Parmeniani , libb.  III.  (400);  de 
baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  libb.  VII.  (about  400);  contra  litteras  Peiiliani, 
libb.  III.  de  uni  täte  ecclesiae  (402);  contra  Crcsconium  gram  matt,  libb.  IV. 

1 Vincent  commonitor.,  c.  39,  and  especially  c.  42.  Irenaeus , as  we  have 
wen  above,  p.  410,  note  3,  referred  those  in  search  of  the  true  religion  to  the 
foth  of  the  Roman  Church;  but  St.  Augustine  points  out  another  short  way 
u>  adduce  additional  proof:  Conspice  in  quorum  conventum  te  (Julian.  Pelag.) 
introduzerim.  Hie  est  Consta ntinopolitanus  Joannes,  hie  eet  ßasilius,  hi  sunt 
et  caeteri,  quorum  te  movere  debeat  tanta  consensio. — Hos  itaque  dc  aliis  atque 
aliis  temporibus  atque  regionibus  ab  Oriente  et  Occidente  congregatos  vides, 
non  in  locum  quo  navigare  cogantur  homines,  sed  in  lihrum,  qui  navigare  pos 
sit  ad  homines  (ctr.  Julian.  Pelag.,  lib.  I.,  nro.  7 ; lib.  II.,  nro.  37). 
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(406);  de  unico  baptismo  (411);  brcviculus  collation,  cam  Don&tistis,  libb.  Ill 
(411);  contra  Gaudentium  episcopum,  libb.  II.  (420)  (opp.  ed.  Bened.  i.  IX.) 

II.  Works:  Valerius,  de  schism.  Donatist  as  an  appendix  to  his  ed.  Goseb. 
hist.  eccl.  Hist  Donatistar.  ex  Norisianis  schedis  excerpta  ( Noris,  opp.  ed. 
Ballerini , Veron.  1729,  T.  IV.)  Tillemont,  mdmoires,  etc.,  T.  VI.,  p.  1-193. 
Katerkamp , Pt.  II.,  p.  6-29  and  591-666.  f Ginzel , St  Augustine’s  Idea  of  the 
Church  (Tlib.  Quart  1849,  p.  44-60).  Ribbeek , Donatus  and  St  Augustine,  or 
Struggle  between  Separatism  and  Churchism,  Elberfeld,  1857.  Hqfele,  Hist 
of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  162  sq. ; Engl,  transl.,  p.  172  sq. ; and  in  the  Freiburg 
Ekel.  Cycloped .,  Vol.  III.,  p.  254-261. 

The  great  Donatist  controversy  was  but  the  reassertion  of 
the  Novatian  principle,  and  the  consequent  denial  of  the 
validity  of  baptism  when  conferred  by  heretics.  The  whole 
controversy  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  question: 
“Can  an  immoral  priest  validly  confer  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism ?”  or  more  generally,  “Can  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
tolerate  in  her  bosom  members  who,  by  reason  of  the  griev- 
ousness of  their  sins,  are  unworthy  of  this  honor?” 

It  was  during  this  controversy  that  St.  Augustine  gave  his 
iucid  exposition  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  brought  out 
with  great  force  and  brilliancy,  both  in  his  writings  and  oral 
discussions,  the  proper  idea  of  the  true  Church , and  the  neces- 
sary distinction  between  her  visible  and  invisible  elements, 
which  constitute,  not  two  churches,  but  two  different  phases 
and  conditions  of  one  and  the  same  church. 

The  origin  of  the  schism  dated  back  to  the  year  306,  but 
an  open  rupture  did  not  take  place  till  a.  d.  311,  when,  on  the 
death  of  Mensurius , bishop  of  Carthage,  Caecilian , his  arch- 
deacon, was  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  laity  to  succeed  him.  He  was 
consecrated  by  Felix , bishop  of  the  neighboring  diocese  of 
Aptunga,  before  the  arrival  and  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  seventy  bishops  of  Numidia,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
having  been  afterward  made  a ground  of  complaint,  was  not 
required  by  any  ecclesiastical  canon.  Botrus  aud  Celestius, 
who  aspired  to  the  bishopric,  had  the  election  brought  on  by 
design  before  the  arrival  of  the  Nu  midi  an  b'jhops,  who,  it 
seems,  were  invited  by  courtesy  to  attend,  and  when,  instead 
of  one  of  themselves,  Caecilian  was  chosen,  these  disappointed 
presbyters  organized  an  opposition,  and  based  their  charges 
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against  the  newly  elected  bishop  on  the  very  circumstance 
which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  to  favor 
their  own  ambitious  purposes.  An  extreme  and  rigorous 
party  was  organized  against  Caecilian,  headed  by  Donatus 
of  Casae  Nigrae,  and  strengthened  by  the  wealth  and  influ- 
ence of  LuciUayl  a Spanish  lady,  residing  at  Carthage,  to 
whom  Caecilian  had  given  offense,  by  reprimanding  her 
while  still  a deacon  for  the  superstitious  use  she  had  made 
of  the  supposed  relics  of  some  fictitious  martyr.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  this  party,  seventy  Numidian  bishops,  bribed  by 
Lucilla,  met  at  Carthage  a.  d.  312,  under  Secundus  of  TVgisis. 
their  metropolitan,  and  cited  Caecilian  to  appear  before  the 
synod.  They  asserted  that  because  of  their  absence  the  elec- 
tion of  Caecilian  was  void,  and  his  consecration  invalid,  since 
Felix,  the  chief  consecrator,  had  been  a Traditor , and,  as  Caeci 
lian  refused  to  obey  their  summons,  they  excommunicated 
him,  and  consecrated  a rival,  the  Lector  Majorinus , a member 
of  Luciila's  household,  in  his  place.  They  also  maintained 
that  both  Felix  and  Caecilian  could  no  longer  remain  in 
the  Church,  unless  they  confessed  their  crime,  and  obtained 
reconciliation  by  sincere  repentance. 

The  people  of  the  other  cities,  following  the  example  of 
their  brethren  at  Carthage , which  they  regarded  as  the  center 
of  unity  for  Latin  Africa,  divided  into  two  distinct  parties, 
under  two  separate  bishops — the  one  adhering  to  Caecilian  and 
the  other  to  Majorinus,  and  later  to  his  successor  Donatus. 

The  party  of  Majorinus  now  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and 
gave  the  first  example  of  referring  spiritual  matters  to  the 
decision  of  civil  judges.  The  emperor  was  no  less  surprised 
than  indignant  at  their  conduct,2  but  he  nevertheless  acceded 

1 Conf.  Optatus  Milevii . de  schism.  Donatist.  I.  16. 

*Ibid.  I.  22.  Constantine,  in  a rescript  addressed  to  Bishop  Caecilian,  a t 
early  as  a.  D.  313,  and  preserved  in  Euseb.  hist.  eccl.  X.  6,  declared,  in  pointed 
terms,  against  the  Donatists:  “As  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  said  he,  “that 
certain  perverse  men  are  endeavoring,  by  wicked  schemes,  to  lead  astray  the 
people  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  1 would  have  you  know  that  1 have  sent 
verbal  instructions  to  the  Proconsul  Anulius,  and  to  the  Vice-Governor  of  Africa. 
io  keep  an  eye  upon  them.  Should  they  persist  in  their  insane  course , you  will 
apply  to  the  officers  named  above,  who  will  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment.' 

VOL.  I — 33 
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to  their  request,  and  appointed  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome, 
to  whom  he  joined  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  Autun,  and  Arles, 
to  settle  the  difficulty.  This  commission  afterward  included 
altogether  twenty  bishops,  principally  from  Italy,  who  assem- 
bled at  the  Lateran,  in  Rome,  a.  d.  313,  to  try  the  case,  under 
the  presidency  of  Melchiades.  After  a searching  examina- 
tion of  all  the  charges  brought  forward  against  Caecilian,  the 
holy  bishop  was  declared  innocent. 

Still  his  enemies  insisted  that  he  had  been  consecrated  by 
Felix,  a Traditor,  and  Constantine  ordered  the  accusation  to 
be  examined  at  Carthage,  by  Aelian,  the  Proconsul  of  Africa, 
where  the  decision  was  again  in  favor  of  Caecilian. 

The  defeated  party  did  not,  however,  cease  to  annoy  the 
emperor  until  he  had  the  great  western  Synod  of  Arles  con- 
vened (a.  d.  314),  among  whose  members  were  the  representa- 
tives of  so  many  countries  that  it  has  been  very  properly 
considered  a General  Synod  of  the  West . The  sentence  of  this 
Synod  was  again  favorable  to  Caecilian.  The  thirteenth  canon 
declares  that  ordinations  by  Traditor  bishops  are  valid  if  the 
ordained  possess  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  fourteenth 
canon  threatens  false  accusers  with  excommunication,  and  the 
eighth  condemns  the  practice  of  rebaptizing  heretics,1  required 
by  the  party  of  Majorinus.  This  same  synod  passed  many 
decrees  concerning  the  celebration  of  Easter,  celibacy,  and 
other  points.  The  Schismatics  were  still  unsatisfied,  and  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  synod  to  the  judgment  of  the 
emperor,2  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  bishops  to  the  tribunal  of  a secular  judge.  Constantine 
became  indignant  at  this,  and  sharply  reprimanded  the  unruly 
sect,  stating,  “ that  they  had  approached  him,  as  Pagans  might, 
to  insolently  protest  in  their  blind  rage  against  the  judgment 
of  their  bishops,  which  they,  as  he,  should  regard  as  the  de 
cision  of  Christ  Him8elf.,, 


1 Condi  Arelat can.  13,  8.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  266.  Mansi , T.  IL,  p.  471) 
Conf.  Hefele,  in  1.  c.f  Vol.  I.,  p.  1T0  sq. ; Engl.  transl.f  Vol.  I.,  p.  180. 

* According  to  the  account  of  Opiat.  Milcvit this  protest  was  first  entered 
by  Donatus  of  Carthage,  but  St.  Augustine  is  probably  more  correct  in  saying 
that  the  appeal  had  been  already  made  by  Majorinus  Cf.  Tilltmoni,  T.  VI., 
note  4.  to  the  History  of  the  Donatists. 
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Majorinus  died  (a.  d.  315)  shortly  after  this  appeal,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Donatus y called  “the  Great”  by  his  followers, 
and  who,  together  with  his  friend,  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae, 
gave  to  the  party  the  name  of  Donatists.  The  latter  had  been, 
even  during  the  episcopacy  of  Majorinus,  the  real  head  and 
soul  of  the  whole  movement.  Constantine,  much  against  his 
will,  again  admitted  an  appeal,  and  had  the  question  once 
more  examined  at  Milan  (a.  d.  316),  but  no  change  was  made 
in  the  former  decisions.  More  rigorous  measures  were  now 
taken  against  the  schismatics,  and  Ursacius  having  been 
charged  with  their  execution,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Dona- 
tists as  their  first  persecutor.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor 
produced  violent  outbreaks  among  the  Donatists;  but  he, 
with  great  mildness  and  clemency,  again  adopted  concilia- 
tory measures,  and  exhorted  the  African  bishops  not  to  return 
evil  for  evil,  but  “to  leave  their  insane  conduct  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God.”  The  indulgence  employed  by  Constantine, 
and  still  later  by  Constancy  was  entirely  without  effect,  and 
when  the  Catholics,  upon  the  death  of  Caecilian,  elected  Gra- 
ts his  successor  in  the  episcopal  see,  the  Donatists  resisted 
him  as  stubbornly  as  they  had  his  predecessor.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  resist  the  imperial  officers,  who  were  charged 
with  distributing  food  to  the  poor,  and  this  conduct  forced 
Constan8,  much  against  his  will,  to  proceed  against  them  with 
extreme  rigor  (a.  d.  347). 

Vexed  by  repeated  defeats,  Donatus  of  Carthage  now  de- 
clared the  p rty  independent  of  all  civil  power,  saying : “ What 
business  has  the  emperor  to  interfere  with  the  Church  ? ” 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  party  were 
sent  into  exile,  and  their  churches  were  taken  from  them. 
This  so  enraged  the  schismatics  that  the  country  rose  in  rebel- 
lion, and,  roving  in  bands  through  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
inflicted  severe  injuries  upon  {he  Catholics,  and  instigated  the 
people  to  revolt.  They  were  on  this  account  called  Circum- 
cellions,  or  Circellions,  and  they  also  styled  themselves  Milites 
Christi  and  Agonistici.  Their  fanaticism  rose  to  such  a de- 
gree of  frenzy  for  the  honor  of  their  cause,  that  they  became 
formidable  to  the  Donatist  bishops  themselves.  They  re- 
mained in  exile  till  the  reign  of  Julian,  who,  to  increase  the 
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dissensions  among  Christians,  granted  their  petition  to  return 
home,  took  them  under  his  protection,  and  restored  many  of 
the  churches  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  (a.  d.  362). 

Optatus , Bishop  of  MUeve , in  his  work  on  the  Donatist 
schism,  characterizes  the  controversy  as  one  “ bom  of  anger , 
nurtured  by  ambition , and  strengthened  by  avarice”  This  writer 
hoped  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of  the  schismatics  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  his  efforts  were  for  the  most  part  inef- 
fectual, as  the  great  body  of  the  Donatists  seemed  to  cling  to 
their  errors  with  an  obstinacy  that  increased  as  the  refuta- 
tions of  the  Catholic  bishops  became  more  numerous  and 
convincing.  They  now  declared  that  “ Caecilian,  having  been 
consecrated  by  Felix,  was,  by  that  very  fact,  stained  with  the 
sin  of  the  latter;  that  his  guilt  passed  on  to  his  followers,  be- 
cause God  rejects  the  sacrifices  of  sinners,  since  the  Church 
is  without  spot  or  wrinkle;  that  after  the  Synod  of  Arles, 
the  Church  had  ceased  to  be  the  true  Church;  that  according 
to  the  authority  of  Cyprian,  ‘ valid  sacraments  exist  only  in 
the  one  Catholic  Church,  and  they  alone  possessed  these  sacra- 
ments/ ” The  testimony  of  the  Donatists  was,  however,  not 
harmonious  on  all  these  points,  for,  besides  the  evidence  of 
Parmenianus,  the  successor  to  Donatus  the  Great,  the  priest 
Tychonius,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  schismatical  lead- 
ers, openly  asserted  in  one  of  his  works,  that  to  affirm  that 
the  whole  Church  outside  the  Donatist  congregations  had 
fallen  from  the  truth,  would  be  an  unfounded  pretension. 

The  great  Augustine , a presbyter,  and  afterward  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  was  raised  up  by  God  to  put  an  end  to  this  schism. 
He  divided  the  original  controversy  into  two  questions,  the 
first  of  which  related  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  Felix 
was  really  a Traditor  (quaestio  de  schismate ),*  and  the  second 
related  to  the  character  of  the  fact,  supposing  it  to  be  admit- 
ted, that  is,  whether  or  not  the  Surrender  of  the  Sacred  Books 
should  be  held  equivalent  to  a denial  of  Christ  (quaesiio  de  eecU- 
sia).  The  great  Doctor  brought  all  the  power  of  his  genius  to 

1 The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Di'cletian  persecution  was  an  attempt  to 
get  hold  of  all  the  sacred  books,  and  those  who  delivered  them  up  were  cal.ed 
'i^aditores.  (Tr.) 
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bear  upon  the  controversy,  and  endeavored,  by  his  numerous 
writings , animated  as  they  were  by  the  spirit  of  God,  to  reawaken 
in  the  Donatists  a desire  of  being  once  more  united  and  at  peace 
with  the  Churcl  . He  constantly  appealed  to  Eph.  i.  23,  and 
to  1 Cor.  xii.,  where  the  Church  is  called  utlie  body  of  Christ, 
and  Christ”  is  spoken  of  as  “her  Head,”  and  to  the  words  of 
St.  Cyprian , who  affirmed  that  schism  and  heresy  are  the  most 
grievous  of  crimes,  because  they  tear  in  pieces  the  Body  of 
Christ.  He  branded  as  false  the  doctrine,  that  the  minister 
conferring  a sacrament,  communicated  to  the  recipient,  by  the 
very  performance  of  the  function,  his  own  spiritual  charac- 
ter, whether  of  holiness  or  guilt,  of  justice  or  of  crime.  It  is , 
said  he,  Christ  Himself  who  baptizes  (cf.  p.  424).  He  also  re- 
futed those  who  asserted  that  sinners  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  by  quoting  the  very  words  of 
Christ  Himself  in  the  parable  of  the  good  seed  and  the  cockle, 
and  gave  a profound  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  declaring  that  its  efficacious  and  heal 
ing  powers  extended  to  all,  even  the  most  grievous  sins.  He, 
furthermore,  demonstrated  the  error  of  the  Donatists  and  the 
uutenableness  of  their  position,  by  referring  to  their  internal 
dissensions,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  had  already  split  into 
numerous  and  hostile  parties. 

The  increasing  violence  of  the  Circumcellions  induced  the 
Catholic  bY'oos — although  St.  Augustine  at  first  opposed 
such  a policy — to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  emperor 
Honoriu8  (a.  d.  404),  who  ordered  these  fanatics,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  before  the 
month  of  February,  a.  d.  405. 

This  measure  was  not  so  successful  in  reducing  the  schis- 
matics to  submission  as  was  anticipated,  but  better  fruits  at- 
tended the  general  conference , which,  at  the  request  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  took  place  at  Carthage  a.  d.  411,  and  at 
which  Marccllinus  the  Praetor  presided.  Its  object  was  to  set- 
tle the  disputed  points  between  the  schismatics  and  the  Cath- 
olics, and  although  the  former  refused  for  a time  to  take  part 
in  it,  saying  that  “ the  sons  of  martyrs  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sons  of  Traditors,”  they  finally  consented  to  at- 
tend. There  were  present  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Cath* 
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olic  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Donatist  bishops,  who 
respectively  elected  seven  speakers  to  represent  them.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  on  the  Catholic  side  were  St. 
Augustine  and  Aurelius  of  Carthage.  Before  entering  upon 
the  business  of  the  conference,  the  Catholic  bishops  pledged 
themselves  to  give  up  their  bishoprics,  and  submit  to  the 
Donatists,  if  the  latter  could  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church 
had  ceased  to  exist  everywhere  except  among  themselves; 
while,  if  the  Catholic  bishops  succeeded  in  showing  the  con- 
trary, they  agreed  to  receive  the  Donatist  bishops,  who  would 
return  to  the  Catholic  Church  with  all  their  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  to  permit  them  to  alternate  in  the  exercise  of 
the  episcopal  functions  with  the  hitherto  opposing  bishop; 
but  should  this  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  both  were 
to  resign  and  a new  one  to  be  elected.  St.  Augustine,  at  this 
conference,  exerted  all  the  energy  of  his  intellect  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  to  bring  back  the  Donatists,  and  many 
of  the  communities  passed,  together  with  their  bishops,  over 
to  the  Church.1 

Those  who  stubbornly  held  out  against  the  Catholic  cause 
were  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  secular  authority,  and, 
despite  the  exertions  of  St.  Augustine  to  save  them,  many 
were  put  to  death.  The  Vandals,  who  invaded  Africa  (a.  d. 
429),  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  Donatists.  This  sect  was 
not  entirely  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

§ 110.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Son  of  God,  as 
opposed  to  Arianism — Council  of  Nice . 

Sources  and  Works:  The  writings  of  Arius:  ep.  ad  Euseb.  Nicomed.,  in 
Epiphan.  haer.  69,  n.  6,  and  in  Theodoret , h.  e.  I.  5;  ep.  ad  Alexandrum,  in 
Athanas.  de  synod.  Arim.  and  Seleuc.,  n.  16,  and  Epiphan.  haer.  69,  n.  7; 

(banquet),  in  prose  and  verse;  conf.  Sozom.  h.  e.  I.  21,  lost,  but  frag- 
ments in  Athanas.  orat.  I.  contr.  Arian.,  n.  5 and  6.  Conf.  Epiphan.  haer,  73, 
75  sq.  On  the  fragments,  conf.  Fabricii  bibl.  gr.  T.  VIII.,  p.  309  sq.  Fragra. 
Arianor.,  in  Ang.  Mcyi,  Scriptor.  vett.  nova  collectio,  Romae,  1828,  T.  III. 
For  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ari  jinism,  see  Theodoret , Socrates , and 
Sozomenus.  The  fragments  of  the  Ch.  II.  of  the  Arian  Philostorg ..  ed.  Gotho- 
fred%  Genev.  1643,  4to;  ed.  Valerius,  in  T.  III.  of  Greek  Church  Historians. 

*Cf.  Mansi , collect,  concilior.  T.  IV.,  at  the  beginning.  UarduifK,  T.  1.,  p. 
1043  sq. 
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Tillenumt , T.  VI.,  p.  239-687,  p.  737  sq.  t Maimbourg,  S.  J.,  Hist,  de  rArian- 
i8 me,  Paris,  1675.  Walch , Hist,  of  Heretics,  Pt.  IT.,  p.  385  to  the  end. 
+* Möhler,  Athanasius  the  Gr.  and  the  Church  of  his  Age,  Mentz,  1827,  2 vols., 
2d  ed.,  1844.  Voigt , The  Doctrine  of  St.  Athanasius  and  his  Struggle  with  Op- 
posing Heretics,  Bremen,  1861.  Important  works  on  Chronology  are  Mamachi, 
de  ratione  temporum  Athanasiorum  deque  aliquot  synodis  IV.  saecnlo  celebratis 
eptstolae  quatuor,  Florent  1748.  The  epistolae  festales  St  Athar  as.,  recently 
discovered  in  Syriac,  with  a preliminary  account,  ed.  Oureton,  Lv>nd.  1848  (in 
Ang.  Maji  nova  Pair,  bibl  T.  VI.;  in  Migne's  ser.  gr.  T.  XXVIII.);  German 
transl.  by  Larsow , Berlin,  1852.  Wcizer , restitut  verae  chronolog.  rer.  ex 
cootrov.  Arian.  inde  ab  anno  325-350,  exortar.,  Frcft.  1827.  Domer , Christol- 
ogy,  Pt.  I.,  p.  806-832.  Hefelc , Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  227-426;  Engl, 
transl.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  239-447,  and  in  the  Tiib.  Quart.,  1851,  p.  177-223.  f Palma, 
praelect  h.  e.  T.  I.,  Pt  II.,  p.  69-84. 

The  discussion  of  the  Arian  heresy  will  open  up  a series  of 
controversies  on  others,  such  as  the  Nestorian,  Eutychian  or 
Monophysite,  and  Menothelite  heresies,  all  of  which  are  inti- 
mately and  essentially  related  to  and  dependent  upon  each 
other.  The  question  at  issue  in  this  angry  and  protracted 
struggle  between  error  and  truth,  was  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, on  which  depended  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  for 
in  its  very  earliest  phase  it  impugned  the  Divinity  of  Christ} 
and,  as  a consequence,  that  of  His  religion. 

Arianism  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  issue,  first,  of  the 
religious  philosophy  of  the  Jew  Philo  prevalent  at  Alexan- 
dria; secondly,  of  the  vague  modes  of  expression  used  by  Origen , 
and  which  seemed  to  favor  an  inequality  or  subordination  in  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;l  and  thirdly  and  principally, 
the  rationalistic  principle  of  the  Anti- Trinitarians. 

This  principle  was  taken  up  and  worked  out  by  Arius,  a 
priest  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  a pupil  of  Lucian,  a priest 
of  Antioch.  Arius  acquired  a rich  store  of  exegetical  learn- 
ing while  under  his  distinguished  master,  was  naturally  elo- 
quent, possessed  a cultivated  mind,  was  trained  in  the  rhetor- 
ical and  dialetical  habits  of  thought  so  characteristic  of  the 
School  of  Antioch,  and  was,  moreover,  proud  and  arrogant. 
A man  of  such  a temper  of  mind,  having  once  gone  astray, 
would  not  be  likely  to  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  his 

1 Conf.  Wolf  on  the  Relation  of  Ortgenism  to  Arianism.  (Period,  for  Uni 
▼ercal  Lutheran  Theology  and  Church,  18-12,  No.  3,  p.  33  sq.) 
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bishop,  and  hence,  when  Arius,  while  yet  a deacon,  had  beeo 
excommunicated  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Mele- 
tian  Schism,  he  had  himself  promoted  to  the  priesthood  in 
spite  of  his  bishop,  who  undoubtedly  made  every  effort  to 
reclaim  this  erring  son  from  his  evil  ways. 

Arius  gave  the  first  definite  evidences  of  his  opposition  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church  when  he  publicly  maintained,  against 
his  ordinary,  Alexander , Bishop  of  Alexandria,1  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the 
essence  of  the  Father*  was  erroneous,  and  that  there  was  not 
a perfect  equality  of  nature  in  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He 
had  adopted  the  teachings  of  Philo  on  the  Trinity,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  affirmed  that,  considering  the  surpassing  maj- 
esty and  glory  of  Divine  Essence,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Eterrial  God  should  come  into  contact  with  this  corrupt  world, 
whether  as  a Creator  or  as  a Conservator.  But,  since  the  idea 
of  the  world  was  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  should  have  some 
mode  of  expression,  another  Being  was  created  to  carry  out 
the  work.  This  was  the  Logos , or  Son  of  God.  Athanasius 
relates  that  the  following  “foolish”  proposition  was  adopted 
by  Arius  and  his  followers:  “When  God  was  about  to  call 
into  existence  this  world  of  creatures  (rijv  yooev),  con- 

scious that  His  hand  was  too  pure  and  holy  to  participate 
immediately  in  the  act,  He  brought  forth  His  Only  One,  whom 
He  called  the  Son , or  the  Word , and  who,  acting  as  an  Inter- 
mediator (jiiaoz  fevopeisoz)  between  God  and  the  world,  might 
create  all  things.”  Arius,  adopting  such  principles  as  these, 
which,  besides  being  contradictory  in  themselves,  ran  counter 
to  the  positive  teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  and  confounding  the 
divine  generation  with  the  human  procreation,  imagined  that 
he  detected  contradictions  in  the  Church’s  doctrine  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  asserted  that  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ  was  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  God.  He 

’Ps.  ii.  5,  cix.  3.  As  is  usual  with  such  men,  Arius  was  disappointed  be- 
cause Alexander,  instead  of  himself,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Alexandria. 
Theodoret.  hist.  eccl.  I.  2.  (Tr.) 

tAthanas.  orat.  II.  contr.  Arian.,  n.  24,  at  the  end.  As  for  the  argument 
deemed  conclusive  by  Arius  in  favor  of  his  own  doctrine,  Ibid.  urs.  25,  28,  and 
29.  Confer  * Möhler,  Vol.  I.,  p.  175-198. 
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endeavored,  moreover,  to  establish  his  heretical  assertions,  by 
putting  a false  and  silly  interpretation  upon  the  well-known 
texts  of  Luke  ii.  40,  52;  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  and  xxvii.  46;  John 
xiv.  28;  Philip  ii.  6-11. 

As  time  went  on,  these  errors  assumed  more  definiteness, 
and  were,  by  their  author,  thrown  into  the  following  form: 
rhe  Father  alone  is  not  begotten  (dfivi^roc),  and  lie  alone  ex- 
ists of  Himself.  If  such  is  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being , 
such  the  condition  of  divine  unity , then  the  Son  must  have 
been  begotten  (not  oovaiStoz,  Avapyoc),  is  not 

eternal,  and  began  His  existence  in  time.  Therefore,  the  very 
principle  of  His  being  and  cause  of  His  existence  is  some- 
thing outside  of  and  distinct  from  Himself ; but  such  a being 
can  not  be  God,  and  must  be  of  a substance  different  from 
that  of  the  Father.  He  is  consequently  but  a creature  (Ttoirjfm, 
Tziapa),  more  exalted  indeed  than  others,  because  brought 
forth  by  the  free  will  of  God  (l£  obx  övtwv),  before  any  other 
creation  took  place  (jiovofsvijz),1  that  he  might  take  upon  him 
the  office  of  Creator  of  the  world.  There,  then,  was  a time 
wher,  the  Son  was  not  (fy  ors  obx  ?jv).  Arius  asserted,  moreover, 
that,  although  it  was  possible  for  the  Son  to  sin,  still,  by  making 
a more  perfect  use  of  free  will  and  grace,  He  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  divinity,  and  that  God,  foreseeing  His 
perseverance,  honored  Him  with  distinguished  titles,  such  as 
vibe  rob  &eoOy  ^dfoc,  and  nXrjoTjc  dso?,  to  which  He  could  lay  no 
claim  by  any  right  inherent  in  His  nature.  Arius  also  held, 
in  common  with  Sabellius , that  God  had  not  been  the  Father 
from  all  eternity , but  became  so  only  after  His  Son  had  gone 
out  from  Him,  as  an  agency  or  mode  of  action  to  create  the 
world.  Adopting  such  a theory,  Arius  was  of  course  obliged, 
like  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  to  make  the  whole  work 
of  Christ’s  redemption  consist  merely  in  His  teaching  and  iu 
the  example  of  His  life. 

Alexander , Arius’  bishop,  made  many  efforts  to  draw  him 
from  his  errors.  He  first  remonstrated  with  him  privately, 
then  held  a conference  of  the  clergy,  in  which  he  himself 
gave  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Trinity.  Arius  was 


1 Ptot.  viii.  22« 
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allowed  to  reply,  and,  in  doing  so,  accused  Alexander  of  being 
a Sabellian.  Alexander  then  (about  the  close  of  the  year 
819),  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  a peaceable 
accommodation  with  the  heretic,  wrote  a pastoral  letter, 
which  was  signed  by  the  majority  of  his  priests  and  deacons, 
and  in  which  he  exhorted  those  who  had  embraced  the  heresy 
of  Anus  to  renounce  it  and  return  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  heresy  spread  so  rapidly,  and  the  followers  of 
Arius  grew  so  numerous,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  some  more  authoritative  way  to  meet  the  increasing  danger. 

It  had  spread,”  says  Alexander,  “ through  all  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Upper  Thebais.  Then  we,  being  assembled  with  the 
bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya,  nearly  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, anathematized  both  them  (the  Arians)  and  their  follow- 
ers.”1 This  synod  was  held  at  Alexandria,  a.  d.  321,  and 
Arius  was  by  it  degraded  from  his  priestly  office  and  “ ex- 
pelled from  the  Church  which  adores  the  divinity  of  Christ.” 
Among  the  adherents  of  Arius  excommunicated  by  this 
synod  were  two  bishops,  Secundus  and  Theonas,  and  six 
deacons.8 

The  heresiarch,  however,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
excommunication,  and  set  to  work  to  create  a party,  and  gain 
over  bishops  to  his  side,  and  in  both  attempts  he  was  success- 
ful. At  Alexandria  the  old  struggle  with  Gnosticism  was  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  many,  and  the  lingering  remains  of 
Sabellianism  occasionally  struggled  into  life,  and  from  both 
these  parties  Arius  gained  daily  fresh  accessions  to  his  cause. 
Arius,  in  consequence  of  his  sojourn  at  Antioch,  was  well 
known  in  Asia , where,  by  dishonestly  concealing  his  doctrine 
and  by  equivocally  exposing  it,  he  secured  the  good-will  and 
protection  of  many  Oriental  bishops.  Such  was  the  courtier- 
bishop,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia , a man  whose  ambition  is  well 
known,  and  who,  during  the  course  of  his  episcopal  life, 
changed  his  see  three  times;  and  such,  too,  was  Eusebius , 
Biähop  of  Caesarea , both  of  whom  were  also  Origenists . 

1 Athanasius  Ilist.  of  Arians,  Trans.,  \ 3.  Concil.  Alexander .,  a.  d.  321,  in 
Uarduin , T.  I.,  p.  295-308. 

2Socr.  hist.  cccl.  I.  0. 
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Through  their  exertions  Arius  obtained  favor  at  the  Impe- 
rial Court,  and  had  the  prospect  held  out  to  him  of  being 
reinstated  in  his  former  office  and  dignity.  Constantine  the* 
Great,  who  was  still  a catechumen,  imagining  that  the  con- 
troversy was  a trivial  matter,  involving  no  more  than  a con- 
flict over  the  meaning  of  words,  which,  taken  in  any  of  the 
controverted  senses,  would  come  to  about  the  same  thing, 
ridiculed  the  quarrel  as  one  in  which  “ plebeians”  might  in- 
deed indulge,  but  which  was  “ childish  and  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  priest8.,, 

Hosius , Bishop  of  Cordova , however,  made  him  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue.  The 
emperor,  who  had  overcome  all  his  foreign  enemies,  and  had 
just  triumphed  at  the  battle  of  Byzantium  (a.  d.  323)  over 
Licinius,  a persecutor  of  the  Christians , wished  also  to  put  an 
end  to  these  growing  dissensions  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Upon  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent  bishops ,*  Constantine  sum- 
moned a general  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  his  empire,  to  be 
held  at  Nice , in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  in  June,  a.  d.  325. 

ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  NICE. 

At  this  Council  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  assem- 
bled, the  greater  part  of  whom  were  Orientals.  From  the 
West  were  Vitus  and  Vincentius,  who  represented  Pope  Syl- 
vester I.;  from  Spain,  Hosius  of  Cordova;  from  Africa,  Cae- 
cilian  of  Carthage,  who  represented  both  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania; from  Calabria,  Bishop  Marcus;  from  Gaul,  Nicasius , 
Bishop  of  Dijon ; from  Illyria,  Bunius , Bishop  of  Stobi,  and 
Lomnus , Bishop  of  Stridon,  and  Protogenes  of  Sardica.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  bishops  assembled  at  this  Council,  only 
twenty-two  favored  the  doctrine  of  Arius.  The  council  was 
presided  over  by  Ilosius , Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  by  the  two 
Roman  priests,  Vitus  and  Vincentius,  the  representatives  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  and  was  held  in  a church , which,  “ by  dispo- 
sition of  Divine  Providence,  had  been  made  so  spacious  (etc 


1 Hu  fin.  h.  c.  X.  1.  Turn  ille  (Constantinus)  cx  saccrdotum  senlentia  apud 
prbom  Niem  ain  episcopate  concilium  convocat.  Euscb.  vita  Const.  III.  7. 
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olxoz  oixzrjptoz)  that  it  accommodated  all  the  bishops  who  came 
from  so  many  provinces.” 

The  principal  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  Eusta- 
thius of  Antioch,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra , but  preeminently  the 
young  Alexandrian  deacon  Athanasius , who,  to  the  faith  and 
gifts  of  an  apostle,  and  to  the  heroic  courage  and  fortitude 
of  a martyr,  added  the  keen  penetration  and  dialectic  skill 
of  a philosopher,  and  the  persuasive  power  and  sweeping 
eloquence  of  a true  orator.  . 

The  Council  condemned  the  writings  of  Arius,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt.1 

The  Catholics  framed  a new  Profession  of  Faith,  based  on 
the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles.*  Eusebius  and  his  followers 

1 Gelasius  Cyzicenus  (Bp.  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  476),  historia 
Concil.  Nicaeni,  libb.  III.,  whereof,  down  to  most  recent  times,  the  third  book 
contained  only  three  letters.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  346-462.  Mansi,  T.  II.,  p 
754-946.)  Some  portions  of  the  third  book,  found  in  a codex  Ambros.,  were 
published  by  Ang.  Mai  (collect,  scriptor.  vett  T.  II.,  Pt  I.),  thereupon  com- 
plete by  Ceriani , monumenta  sacra  et  profana.  Hefele , Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Nice : the  Symbolum  and  the  twenty  genuine,  together  with  the  eighty  or  eighty- 
four  supposititious  Arabic  canons.  (History  of  Councils,  VoL  I.,  p.  249  sq., 
and  Tübing.  Quarterl.,  1851,  p.  41  sq.)  Further  accounts  of  the  Nicene  Council 
see  in  Combefis,  novum  auctuarium.,  Paris,  1648,  T.  II.,  p.  574  sq. 

According  to  Gelasius,  Hosius  presided  over  the  council  in  the  name  of  Pope 
Sylvester.  Ipse  enim  Osius  ex  Hispanis  nominis  et  famae  celebritate  insignia, 
qui  Silvestri  Episcopi  maximat  Romat  locum  obtinebat , uua  cum  Romanis 
presbyteris  Vitone  et  Vincentio  cum  aliis  multis  in  concessu  illo  adfuit,  lib.  I., 
c.  5.  Moreover,  the  name  of  Hosius  stands  first  among  the  signatures;  but 
these  are  often  deficient  in  the  ancient  General  Councils.  Conf.  Tillemont, 
T.  VI.,  note  3,  sur  le  cone,  de  Nicde.  Natal.  Alex.  h.  e.  saec.  IV.,  diss.  II. 
• Gams,  Ch.  H.  of  Spain,  Vol.  II.,  ch.  II.,  p.  144-165.  The  sitting  in  the  imperial 
palace,  mentioned  by  Euseb.  vita  Constant.  M.  III.  10,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  These,  as  Euseb.  relates,  were  treated  in  a spaciou* 
church . That  sitting  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  bring  harmony  among 
all  the  bishops,  in  which,  however,  the  emperor  was  not  successful  C£  ATcrfer* 
kamp , Ch.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  66-73. 

* Symbol.  Nicaen.  Uiorevo/nev  etc  rva  i Mv,  naripa  iravroKp&ropa  rrdvruv  Spart*? 
re  Kai  aopdruv  irotrjrf/v,  Kai  eif  eva  svptov  ’Iqoovv  Xpiarbv,  tov  vidv  rov  Seovf  yewq- 
Skvra  is  tov  rrarpdc  povoyevrj , tovtIotlv,  es  rye  ovotac  rov  irarpdc , &rbv  Ik  &covt  fix; 
i k farrdc-  Sedv  afojOivbv  ek  Oeov  aXqdtvov,  yewrj&evra,  ov  iroar&brrat  Spoovatov  r£ 
itarpl . <Ji  ov  ra  Trdvra  iyiverni  ra  re  iv  r£>  ov(kivC)  sal  ra  iv  ry  yij.  tov  6tT  4phc  rove 
QvSp&irovc  sal  6ta  ri/v  rjperipav  out 7/ p lav  sarekO/nra  sal  oapsuSivra^  nai  evovSpuerf- 
üavra.  iraS&vra  sal  avaardvra  rtj  rptrij  r/pipp,  aveXSövra  etc  rove  ovpavorc,  *•! 
tpx^pevov  Kplvai  pinnae  sal  vespoi'C,  Kal  etc  aytov  irvevpa.  T ot*c  61  ?Jyovra^t  frr< 
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were  continually  equivocating  about  the  doctrine,  and  skill- 
fully concealed  their  real  purpose  by  ostentatiously  parading 
such  texts  as  uSon  of  God”  “ from  God”  “ like  to  the  Father” 
which,  they  said,  were  in  many  instances  applied  in  Holy 
Writ  to  men.  To  meet  the  adroit  shifts  of  their  opponents, 
and  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  equivocation,  the  orthodox  bish- 
ops inserted  in  the  creed  a word  which  should  serve  as  a 
crucial  test  of  orthodoxy  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
that  word  was  “ HomöouRion.”  1 The  Profession  of  Faith  de- 
clared, in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  Son  “ was 
true  God , bom  * of  God  not  made,  and  consubstantial  with  the 


rarr  ore  or**  koI  it piv  yevvi,&7jvai  ovk  i/v}  uni  bn  ovk  bvruv  eyevero , f/  it;  £tf pa$ 
ijixrraotur  ft  ova  tag  faoKOVTaq  dvat,  % ktiotuv,  rpeirrov,  f]  aXXoturbv  rbv  vlov  rov  Oeov, 
itmdtfuiTi&t  7 KaOoXiKT)  eKKkijata. — Credimus  in  unum  Denra  Patrem  omnipoten* 
tern,  omnium  visibilium  et  invisibilium  effectorem.  Et  in  unum  dominum 
Jesum  Christum,  Filium  Dei,  genitum  ex  patre  unigenitum,  hoc  est,  ex  sub 
stantia  Patris:  Deuin  ex  Deo,  lumen  ex  lumine,  Deum  verum  ex  Deo  vero: 
genitani  non  factum,  consubstantialem  Patri:  per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt,  sive 
quae  in  coelo  sive  quae  in  terra  sunt:  qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter  nos* 
tram  salutem  descendit;  et  incarnatus  est,  homo  factus  est,  passus  est,  et  resur* 
reiit  tertia  die,  ascendit  in  coelos,  et  veniet  judicature  vivos  et  mortuos.  Et 
io  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Illos  vero  qui  dicunt,  fuit  aliquando  quum  non  esset, 
et,  aotequam  genitus  est  non  crat,  et,  ex  non  existentibus  sive  ex  nihilo  factus 
est,  vel  qui  Dei  Filium  ex  alia  bypothesi  vel  substantia  esse,  ant  creatum  esse, 
tut  mutari  vel  converti  posse  sentiunt,  anathemate  ferit  catbolica  Ecclesia. 
On  the  manner  of  expression,  adopted  in  this  profession  of  faith,  compare 
Alfusnas.  ep.  de  decretis  Synodi  Nicaenae,  and  Euseb.  Caesar,  ad  suae  paroe* 
eiae  homines,  placed  after  the  letter  just  quoted,  in  Athanasii  (opp.  ed.  Bated., 
Patav.  1777,  T.  I.,  p.  162-190).  Theodoret.  h.  e.  I.  11.  Socr.  h.  e.  I.  8.  Conf. 
itansi,  T.  II.,  p.  759.  Harduin,  T.  I.,  p.  421,  cap.  26.  Kuhn , Catholic  Dog- 
matics, Vol.  II.,  p.  386  sq. 

‘The  plain  question  at  issue  was  whether  our  Lord  was  God  in  as  full  a sense 
as  the  Father,  though  not  to  be  viewed  as  separable  from  Him ; or  whether,  as 
the  sole  alternative,  He  was  a creature , i.  e.  whether  He  was  literally  of  and  in 
the  One  Indivisible  Essence,  which  we  adore  as  God,  6/xoovaio f 0e£,  or  of  a sub- 
stance which  had  a beginning.  The  Arians  said  that  He  was  a creature,  the* 
Catholics  that  He  was  very  God,  and  .all  the  subtleties  of  the  most  fertile  inge- 
nuity could  not  hide  the  fundamental  difference.  Newman's  Arians,  pp.  272, 
273.  (Tr.) 

*As  the  knowledge  of  one’s  self  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  so  also  does  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  come 
necessarily  from  the  essence  of  the  Father.  “ The  Logos  abides  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  the  Logos,  and  are  as  essential  to  each  other  as  the  sun  and 
its  effulgence."  Alhanas.  de  decretis  Synodi  Nicacn.,  c.  20. 
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Father  ( bpoouaeo^ , consubstantialis,  i.  e.  coeternal  and  equal  in 
majesty  with  the  Father) ; hence  let  no  one  presume  to  assert 
that  He  is  created  or  changeable  or  variable .”  The  signatures 
of  all  the  orthodox  bishops  were  subscribed  to  this  Profes- 
sion. The  emperor  exiled  to  Illyria,  Arius,  and  the  Egyptian 
bishops  who  espoused  his  cause,  such  as  Theonas  of  Mar- 
marica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais;  and,  three  months  later, 
Eusebius  of  Nieornedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice  shared  the  same 
fate. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Oouucil  of  Nice  also  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy  about  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  festival . Thej 
decided  that  the  festival  should  be  celebrated  everywhere  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  spring  full-moon.  Bui  as  there 
still  existed  discrepancies  in  fixing  the  day,  Pope  Leo  ordered 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  calculate  beforehand  the  precise 
time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  to  send  the  result  to 
the  Apostolic  See,  whence  it  would  be  communicated  to  the 
whole  Church.1 

The  council  also  endeavored,  by  conciliatory  measures,  to 
heal  the  Melelian  schism . It  ordained  that  its  author,  Me- 
letus , Bishop  of  Lycopolis  (see  § 91),  should,  while  enjoying 
the  title  and  honors  of  his  episcopal  office,  and  the  privilege 
of  remaining  in  his  episcopal  city,  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  selecting  and  ordaining  either  bishops  or  priests 
for  any  church  whatever.  Those  on  whom  he  had  already 
conferred  orders  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  and  restored  to  the  dignity  and  permitted 
to  exercise  the  functions  proper  to  their  rank,  but  were 
enjoined  to  yield  precedence  in  every  diocese  and  church, 

1 Athanas.  de  Synodis,  n.  6 (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  575).  Euseb . vita  Constant  M. 
III.  5.  Leon . M.  ep.  121.  Paschale  etenim  festum,  qno  sacramentnm  salutis 
buraanae  maxime  continetur,  quamvis  in  primo  semper  mense  celebrandum 
git,  ita  tarnen  est  lunaris  cursus  conditione  rautabili,  at  pleramque,  sacratis- 
gimae  diei  arabigua  occurrat  electio,  et  ex  hoc  fiat  pleramque,  quod  non  licet, 
ut  non  simul  omnis  ecclesia,  quod  nonnisi  unum  esse  oportet,  obserret  Stu- 
duerunt  itaque  SS.  Patres  occasionem  hujus  erroris  auferre,  omnem  hanc 
curarn  Alexandrino  episcopo  delegantes, — per  quern  quotannis  dies  praedictae 
solemnitatis  sedi  Apostolicae  indicaretur,  cujus  scriptis  ad  longlnquiores  eccle 
sias  indicium  generale  percurreret  (Opp.  ed.  Ballerini,  Veaet.  17111,  T.  1., 

p.  1228.) 
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both  of  honor  and  jurisdiction,  to  those  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  ot  Alexandria. 

Finally,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  after  having 
put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  turned  their  attention  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church . They  drafted  and  passed  twenty 
canons,1  referring  to  various  points,  such  as  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  elevation  to  the  clerical  state;  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  ; the  election  of  bishops , and  their  confirmation  by  the 
metropolitan ; the  holding  of  synods  twice  a year,  in  spring 
and  fall ; the  primacy  of  the.  Roman  Church,  and  the  hier- 
archical rank  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch;  and  the  prerogatives  of  honor  attached  to  the 
church  of  Aclia.  They  also  guarded  the  lawful  jurisdiction 
of  Caesarea,  the  metropolitan  see,  passed  several  decrees 
relating  to  the  reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church  of 
heretics  and  lapsi,  or  such  as  had  fallen  away  in  time  of  per- 
secution ; ordained  that  no  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  should 
pass  from  one  city  to  another,  or  leave  off  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  or  engage  in  usury  or  other  practices  of  avarice ; 
that  deacons  should  not  take  it  upon  themselves  to  distribute 
Holy  Communion  to  priests ; that  heretics,  except  the  Pauli- 
anists  or  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  would  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  should  not  be  again  baptized;  and 
that  the  faithful  should  stand  during  prayer  on  Sundays  and 
at  Pentecost. 

% 111.  Continuation  of  the  Arian  Controversy — Athanasius  the 

Great . 

Athanasius,  who,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria , and  when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  was  selected 
to  fill  that  important  see  (a.  d.  328),  was  ever  afterward  the 
most  powerful  and  uncompromising  antagonist  of  the  Arian9, 
who  impugned  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  of  His  holy  relig- 
ion ; and  although  he  endured,  during  the  course  of  the  forty- 
six  years  of  his  episcopate,  all  the  hardships  of  five  successive 

1 All  the  met«  and  decrees  in  Mansi,  T.  II..  p.  917-10G4;  Uarduin , T.  I.,  p 
309-344;  and  H<fiU.t  1.  c. 
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terms  of  exile,  his  resolute  soul  was  still  unsubdued.1  In  hi« 
polemical  writings  against  the  Arians,  he  thus  characterizes 
their  fundamental  error:*  “Instead,”  says  he,  “of  asking  why 
Christ,  being  God , became  man,  they,  on  the  contrary,  inquire 
how  He,  being  man,  can  make  Himself  God.  In  this  they 
follow  the  example  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  being  witnesses  of 
the  most  manifest  signs  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Savior 
of  the  world,  sneeringly  asked  Him  how  He,  being  but  man, 
could  presume  to  declare  Himself  God?  He  then  impressed 
upon  them  the  momentous  truth  that  without  a full  knowl- 
edge and  proper  appreciation  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Savior,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  an  adequate  idea  of 
any  single  Christian  doctrine;  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  most  intimately  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  which  they  all  radiated  as 
from  a common  center” 


The  great  Doctor,  who  was  a severe  reasoner , and  expounded 
Scripture  texts  with  remarkable  lucidity  and  exactness,  demon- 
strated, in  his  lengthy  and  ably  sustained  controversy  against 
the  Arians,  that  their  exegesis  was  both  erroneous  and  falla- 
cious, and,  putting  the  Catholic  interpretation  upon  all  the  texts 
of  Holy  Scripture  referring  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  drew 
out  that  doctrine  and  brought  it  home  to  Catholic  minds  with 
wonderful  clearness  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of  style.  In- 
quiring into  the  sense  in  which  the  Arians  understood  the 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God , he  asks:  “Are  we  to  understand 
that  this  generation  took  place  after  a human  manner?” 
And  he  answers:  “By  no  means;  for  as  men  are  not  like 
God,  so  neither  is  God  like  men.  Hence,  when  reasoning  od 
human  things,  one  should  not  make  them  analogous  in  every 
respect  to  what  takes  place  in  God;  and,  on  the  other  handj 
when  reasoning  on  Divine  things,  we  should  not  confounl 
them  with  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  man.”  1 

In  the  speculative  portions  of  his  refutation  he  dwells  witfj 


lAthana$.  opp.  gr.  et  lat.  ed.  Bernard,  de  Montfaucon , Paris,  1689  sq.,  3 1 
fol.  Justiniani , Patav.  1777,  4 T.,  according  to  which  our  quotations  s i 
made.  Cf.  Tillemont , T.  VIII. 

*A  luminous  exposition  of  it  see  in  Möhlers  Athanas,  1st  edit,  Vol.  I.,  | 
241  -297 ; 2d  edit.,  p.  217-2C7 ; and  Domcr , Pt.  I.,  p.  833  sq. 
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pointed  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Arians, 
aceording  to  which  the  Supreme  God  was  far  too  elevated 
and  holy  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  world, 
and,  conversely,  the  world  too  degraded  and  sinful  to  be 
worthy  of  any  direct  action  of  God  in  its  affairs.  Athana- 
sius retorted  by  an  argumentum  ad  hominem . “This/’  argued 
he,  “forces  you  to  contradict  yourselves;  for  if,  as  you  say, 
an  All-perfect  God  can  create  nothing  imperfect,  how  could 
lie  have  brought  forth  His  Son,  who,  according  to  your  own 
witness,  is  an  imperfect  Being?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  for  Him  to  call  such  an  imperfect  Being  into 
existence,  what  is  to  hinder  Him  from  creating  an  imperfect 
world  directly,  and  without  the  interposition  of  any  such  inter- 
mediate Being?”  After  this,  Athanasius  goes  on  to  show,  by 
almost  every  conceivable  method  of  illustration  and  argu- 
ment, that,  since  Christ  was  but  a creature,  one  could  not 
expect  that  He  would  be  capable  either  of  setting  man  free 
from  the  bondage  of  sin , or  of  reconciling  him  and  uniting  him 
again  with  his  God,  since  every  creature  stands  in  need  of  a 
mediator,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  himself  of  working 
out  this  union  between  him  and  his  God.  “ We  stood  in  need 
of  a Redeemer,”  said  Athanasius,  “ who  should  be  by  nature  our 
Lord , that , being  redeemed,  ice  might  not  again  fall  under  the 
power  of  false  gods  ” 

The  exiled  Arius  endeavored,  both  by  court  favor  and  by 
pretenditig  to  conform  his  faith  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene 
Obuncil,1  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  emperor,  who,  it 
appears,  was  deceived  by  his  specious  professions.  Constan- 
tine recalled  Arius  from  exile  a.  d.  328,  and  received,  as  a 
proof  of  his  orthodoxy,  a declaration  of  faith,  couched  in 
moderate  phraseology,  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  any  suspi- 
cion of  dishonest  dealing.  In  it  Arius  employed  general 
terms  and  vague  phrases,  and  called  the  Son  of  God  u God 
the  Word  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  ages,”  but  studiously 
avoided  committing  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  the  consub- 

1 It  is  related  in  Concil.  Hieros.  ( Ilarduin , T.  I.,  p.  551  sq.  Mansi,  T.  II. 
p.  1155-1158.)  That  of  Euseb.  and  Theojrnis  in  Sozom.  h.  e.  II.  16. 
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stantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  was  adroitly  iepre 
sented  that  if  this  profession  of  faith  were  adopted  instead 
of  that  of  the  Nicene  Council,  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Church  would  be  promoted ; for,  if  it  did  not  fully  express,  it 
said  nothing  directly  against,  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ. 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  on  whom  lay  a dangerous  suspicion 
of  having  been  connected  with  the  interests  of  Licinius  dar- 
ing the  late  struggle  for  the  empire,  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  a 
faithful  adherent  of  Eusebius  and  his  companion  in  exile,  now 
returned  to  their  respective  sees.  They  stated  to  the  emperor 
in  the  petition  which  they  addressed  to  him,  begging  to  be 
reinstated  in  their  dioceses,  that  they  had  not  refused  theii 
signatures  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  to  the  anathema  pro 
nounced  against  Arius  and  his  followers;  that  “their  obsti 
nacy  arose,  not  from  want  of  faith,  but  from  excess  of 
charity.” 

The  Arians  were  not  content  with  being  allowed  to  returt) 
to  their  churches,  and  to  enter  into  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  former  dignities  and  honors.  Their  party 
daily  increased  both  in  numbers  and  influence  at  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  they  took  advantage  of  their  newly  acquired  power 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
opponents,  and  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burdensome  decrees 
of  the  Nicene  Council.  They  accused  Eustathius , Bishop  of 
Antioch,  of  Sabellianism  and  other  crimes,1  and  deposed  (a.  d. 
330)  him  from  his  6ee  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance 
made  by  the  orthodox  community,  who  refused  to  recognize 
either  the  competency  of  the  imperial  tribunal,  or  the  just- 
ness of  the  imperial  edict,  by  which  he  was,  besides  being 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  banished  to  Thrace. 

Athanasius , who  offered  a most  determined  opposition  to  the 
reinstatement  of  Arius  at  Alexandria,  was  also  represented 
to  the  emperor  as  having  been  guilty  of  serious  crimes.* 

lConf.  Socrat.  h.  e.  I.  24.  Sozom.  h.  e.  II.  19.  Theodor.  I.  21.  Athawu. 
hist  Arianor,  n.  4 (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  247).  Euseb.  vita  Constant  M.  III.  59  sq. 

* He  was  charged  with  having  taxed  Egypt  to  provide  linen  vestments  for  tbe 
clergy;  with  having  held  treasonable  correspondence  with  one  Philumenos,  u 
enemy  of  the  emoeror.  and  with  having  engaged  with  him  in  a conspiracy,  b; 
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This  party,  by  uniting  with  the  Meletians , gained  fresh 
strength,  and  at  the  Eusebian  Synod  of  Tyre  (a.  d.  335)  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  the  deposition  of  Athanasius.1  The 
emperor,  feeling  that  it  wls  necessary  or  expedient  to  sacrifice 
Athanasius,  banished  him  to  the  distant  city  of  Treves. 

Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  who  was  accused  of  Sabellianism,  and 
Pauly  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Constantinople,  met  with  a sim- 
ilar fate.  Arius,  having  made  another  profession  of  faith 
before  the  emperor,  was  on  the  point  of  being  restored  by 
force  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  at  Constantinople, 
when,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  triumphal  entry  into 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  he  was  taken  off*  by  sudden 
death  (a.  d.  336).*  Constantine  died  on  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, in  the  following  year,  and  his  two  sons,  Constantine  II 
and  Constans,  were  zealous  defenders  of  the  Nicene  creed 
They  counteracted  the  adverse  influence  of  Constantius,  who 
was  infected  with  the  Arian  heresy.  Through  their  influ- 
ence, but  particularly  through  the  efforts  of  Constantine  II., 
Athanasius  was  again  restored  to  his  see  a.  d.  338. 

But  the  resources  of  the  Eusehians 3 were  not  yet  exhausted. 
They  accused  him  before  the  three  emperors  and  Pope  Julius 
of  most  disgraceful  crimes.4  Constantius  seconded  their  ef- 

tending  to  him  a box  filled  with  gold.  He  was  also  charged  with  having  over- 
turned an  altar  and  broken  a chalice.  A certain  Ischyras  had  presumed  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  a priest  in  the  town  of  Mareotis,  within  the  diocese  of 
Athanasias,  and  the  latter  sent  Macarius  to  prevent  Ischyras  from  officiating 
in  his  usurped  dignity.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  charge  against  Athanasius. 
He  was,  besides,  accused  of  having  caused  the  murder  of  Arsenius,  a bishop 
attached  to  the  Meletian  heresy,  and  of  having  attempted  to  prevent  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet  which  supplied  the  city  of  Constantinople  with  corn. 

^yiioj.  Tyr.  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  539  sq.  Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  1123  sq. 
tAthanas.  ep.  de  morte  Arii  expresses  his  sentiments  on  this  event  in  a most 
touching  manner.  Cf.  also  ep.  ad  Serapion,  and  ad  Episcopos  Aegypti  et 
Librae,  n.  19. 

•They  were  called  Eusebians  from  Eusebius,  a man  of  boundless  ambition, 
who  was,  first,  Bishop  of  Berytus.  then  of  Nicomedia,  and  lastly  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  regarded  it  as  discreditable  to  his  dignity  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
one  who  was  only  a priest.  Athanasius  styled  his  followers  oi  tt epl  3votßtov, 

• It  was  alleged  that  the  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  caused  great 
distress  in  the  city;  that  he  was  connected  with  seditious  plots,  and  had  com- 
mitted several  murders;  that  he  had  intercepted  the  corn  destined  for  the  army, 
snd  had  again  entered  upon  his  episcopal  office  without  ecclesiastical  sanction 
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forts,  and  Athanasius  was  again  driven  from  his  see,  and  Pistu «, 
an  Arian  priest,  set  up  as  a rival  bishop  (a.  d.  339),  without 
however,  any  attempt  being  made  to  depose  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop, St.  Athanasius.1 * * 4 5  An  assembly  of  bishops,  numbering 
nearly  one  hundred,  and  coming  from  Egypt,  Libya,  Thebais, 
and  the  Pentapolis,  met  at  Alexandria,  and  declared  Athana- 
sius innocent.  Pope  Julius , to  whom  both  the  Synod  and  the 
Eusebians  appealed,  confirmed  thi^  judgment.  The  Synod  also 
sent  an  address  to  the  three  emperors  on  behalf  of  Athanasius, 
and  Constantine  and  Constans  received  the  envoys  graciously, 
granted  their  request,  and  dismissed  the  accusers  of  Athana- 
sius with  scant  courtesy.*  For  a time,  peace  and  harmony 
prevailed  throughout  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  conduct  of  Athanasius  met  the  entire  approval  of  the 
Church;  but  all  of  a sudden,  and  without  the  semblance  of 
a canonical  deposition  to  warrant  the  act,  the  Prefect  of 
Egypt  surprised  every  one  by  the  publication  of  a decree, 
dated  from  Constantinople,  in  which  it  was  said  “ that  Greg- 
ory of  Cappadocia  had  been  appointed  by  the  Court  (i.  e.  by  the 
emperor)  the  successor  to  Athanasius”  Athanasius  affirms 
repeatedly,  and  in  pointed  language,  that  this  change  of 
circumstances  was  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Eusebians?  He  also  testifies  that  Gregory,  while  collector 
of  revenues  at  Constantinople,  was  guilty  of  peculation/ 
and,  in  an  encyclic  addressed  to  the  Catholic  world,  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  attended  the 
installation  of  Gregory  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  Previously 
to  his  arrival,  the  people  flocked  to  the  churches  in  great 
numbers  to  prevent  them  from  passing  into  the  possession 
of  the  Arians.  But  the  Prefect  of  Egypt  and  the  apostate, 
Philagrius,  a countryman  of  Gregory,  drove  them  out  by 
main  force,  and  countenanced  every  sort  of  violence  and  out- 
rage inflicted  on  the  Catholics,  by  both  Jews  and  Pagans.1 

1 See  Hefcle , Hist,  of  Councils,  VoL  I.,  p.  471  sq. 

3 Hist.  Arian.  ad  monachos,  c.  9. 

*Athanas>  encyclica  epistola  ad  episc.,  c.  2,  p.  89,  ed.  Patav.  and  Hist  Arianor. 
c.  9.  p.  276. 

4 Hist.  Arianor.  ad  monachos,  c.  75,  p.  307. 

5 Alhanas.  epist.  cnc}’cl  ad  opiscopos,  n.  3,  pp.  89,  90 
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This  scene  took  place  in  Lent,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  Greg- 
ory to  get  possession  of  Athanasius  by  attacking  the  church 
of  Theonas ,*  in  which  the  latter  was  accustomed  to  officiate 
at  this  season.2  But  Athanasius  had  fled,3  as  he  informs  us 
in  his  preamble  to  his  Festal  Letters,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
after  having  baptized  a great  number  of  persons,  just  four 
days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Gregory.  The  intruder  took 
possession  of  the  church  of  Cyrinus  on  Good  Friday,  and 
signalized  his  triumph  by  deeds  of  blood  and  brutal  vio- 
lence.4 Other  scenes  quite  as  disgraceful  took  place  in  other 
churches  of  the  city,5  and  were  followed  by  numerous  judi- 
cial prosecutions.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  degree  were  cast  into  prison  and  pub- 
licly scourged,  for  daring  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  new 
bishop.*  These  events  took  place,  if  not  earlier,  certainly 
not  later  than  a.  d.  340,  and  the  date  a.  d.  341,  which  is 
usually  given,  is  incorrect.7 


1 Preamble  to  the  newly  discovered  Festal  Letters  of  St  Athanasius,  ed.  by 
Lariotc , p.  38,  No.  XI. 

* Aihanas  ep.  encycl.  ad  episc.,  c.  5,  p.  91. 

• Ep.  encycl.,  c.  5,  p.  91,  and  Hist.  Arian.  ad  monach.,  c.  11,  p.  277. 

4Ep.  encycl.  ad  episc.,  n.  4,  p.  91,  and  Hist.  Arian.  ad  monach.,  c.  10,  p.  276. 

4 See  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  with  its  churches,  as  given  by 
Larsow , on  the  third  plate  of  his  Germ.  ed.  of  Athanasius'  Festal  Letters. 

•Ep.  encj'cl  ad  episcop.,  c.  4 and  5,  p.  91. 

TAn  expression  made  use  of  by  Pope  Julius , and  preserved  by  Athanasius 
in  his  Apologia  contra  Arianos,  c.  29  and  30,  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  Gregory  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  Synod  of  Antioch 
“ in  encaeniis,”  and  consecrated  only  at  Easter,  a.  i>.  341,  and  that  he  was 
brought  to  Alexandria  under  a military  escort.  Socrates , II.  9-11,  and  So- 
zomenus , III.  6,  have  also  adopted  this  date,  and  add  that  the  synod  first  ap- 
pointed Eusebius  of  Emesa  to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  but,  on  his  refusal,  took 
up  Gregory.  The  recently  discovered  Festal  Letters  of  St.  Athanasius  prove, 
b<»vond  all  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  assumed  date  is  incorrect;  for  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  “Litera«.  Festales,”  which  was  intended  to  announce  the  Lenten 
season  and  Easter  cycle  for  the  year  341,  must  have  been  writtcu  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  and  was  dated  at  Rome.  It  seems  quite  evident,  therefore 
that  Athanasius  must  have  withdrawn  to  Rome  at  least  as  early  as  a.  d.  340. 
This  date  being  established,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  statement  of  Pope 
Julius,  who  says  “that  Athanasius  having  been  deposed  at  Antioch,  the  Cappa- 
docian was  consecrated  in  his  stead,  and  conducted  to  Alexandria  under  mili- 
tary escort,”  must  be  taken  in  a sense  quite  different  from  that  which  has  hern 
usually  attributed  to  it.  This  will  ho  clear  enough,  if  we  refer  tin-  Tope’* 
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Athanasius,  with  two  holy  monks,  Isidorus  and  Ammomus, 
meanwhile  withdrew  to  Rome,  and,  having  arrived  there  after 
Easter  of  a.  d.  340  (or  339),  requested  the  protection  of  Pope 
Julius,  and  demanded  an  examination  into  his  case. 

Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra;  Asclepas,  Bishop  of  Gaza; 
Lucius,  Bishop  of  Adrianople;  and  Paul,  Bishop  of  Coustan 
tinople,  who,  like  Athanasius,  were  enduring  the  hardship 
of  exile,  also  went  to  Rome. 

The  Pope  wished  to  hold  a Synod,  and  extended  repeated 
invitations  to  the  Eusebians  to  attend,  but  they  returned  an 
indignant  and  intemperate  refusal.  As,  however,  many  bish- 
ops from  Thrace,  Goelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  together 
with  many  priests  sent  as  proxies  for  their  bishops,  arrived 
in  Pome , and  likewise  complained  of  the  violent  conduct  of 
the  Eusebians  toward  them,  the  Pope  determined  to  go  ou 
and  hold  the  Synod  (toward  the  end  of  a.  d.  340).  It  finally 
convened  a.  d.  341,  and  after  investigating  the  conduct  of  the 
exiled  bishops,  declared  them  all  innocent,  and  condemned 
their  opponents  as  fomenters  of  faction  and  apostates  from 

words,  not  to  the  celebrated  Synod  of  Antioch  “in  encaeniis”  (eytsmvhi^  but 
to  one  held  by  the  Eusebians  at  a still  earlier  date,  certainly  not  later  than  the 
first  months  of  the  year  340,  and  before  Gregory’s  arrival  at  Alexandria.  When, 
moreover,  we  call  to  mind  that  Athanasius  ascribes  the  fault  of  his  deposition 
to  the  Eusebians , and  constantly  affirms  that  the  empei'or t or  court , or  imperia* 
household , sent  the  Cappadocian  to  take  possession  of  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
the  statement  of  Pope  Julius  may  be  perfectly ‘harmonized  with  the  chronol 
ogy  above  given.  The  two  accounts  supplement  each  other,  thus:  “ The  Euse- 
bians having  obtained  the  emperor’s  consent  to  depose  St.  Athanasius  in  the 
assembly  at  Antioch,  and  consecrate  Gregory  in  his  stead,  the  emperor  then 
sent  the  newly  consecrated  bishop  to  Alexandria  under  military  escort” 

It  now  seems  clear  that  Socrates , 11.  9-11,  and  Sozomenus , III.  6,  confounded 
the  earlier  Synod  of  Antioch,  convoked  by  the  Eusebians  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  Athanasius  and  electing  Gregory,  with  the  more  famous  one  “in  encae- 
niis,” and  on  this  account  better  known  to  them.  The  fact  that  the  latter  synod 
probably  confirmed  the  deposition,  and  sought  to  justify  the  act  by  special 
canons,  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  historians.  Moreover,  this  violent  and 
illegal  proceeding  against  Athanasius  could  easily  have  been  carried  through 
by  the  emperor  in  the  year  340,  because  at  that  time  Constantine  the  Youngei 
and  Constans,  the  two  powerful  defenders  of  orthodoxy  and  protectors  of  St 
Athanasius,  were  themselves  engaged  in  a fratricidal  war,  which  ended  onlj 
with  the  death  of  Constantine,  in  April,  a.  d.  340.  Tillemont , hist  des  Em- 
pereurs.  T.  IV.,  p.  327  sq.  [These  additions  to  the  text  and  notes  of  this  sec- 
tion are  the  translator’s,  from  He  files  Hist,  of  Couucils,  VoL  1.,  p.  470  sq.J 
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the  Nicene  Creed.  These  latter  were  rebuked  by  the  Pope 
in  severe  terms. 

By  the  death  of  Constantine  II.,  who  perished  near  Aqui- 
leia,  Athanasius  lost  his  most  powerful  protector,  and  the 
Eusebians,  who  were  in  the  majority  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch , 
held  a.  d.  341, 1 in  honor  of  the  dedication  of  Constantine’s 
Golden”  church,  took  advantage  of  their  numerical  strength 
to  introduce  among  the  other  twenty-five  unobjectionable  can- 
ons, two,  bearing  the  respective  numbers  four  and  twelve, 
aimed  directly  at  St.  Athanasius,2  and  designed  to  thwart  the 
expressed  will  of  Pope  Julius,  who  desired  that  the  case  of 
Athanasius  should  be  submitted  to  a new  trial.  These  en- 
acted that  no  bishop  who  should  ofliciate  after  having  been 
canonically  deposed,  should  ever  be  either  restored  to  his  see, 
or  even  obtain  a hearing  before  any  competent  tribunal,  and, 
in  effect,  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Athanasius. 

Athanasius,  having  been  formally  deposed  at  the  Synod  of 
Antioch,  and  Pistus  having  been  removed,  Gregory,  a Cappa- 
docian, was  consecrated  bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  forced  his 
way  to  the  episcopate  over  the  bodies  and  through  the  blood 
of  those  who  had  been  slain  by  the  imperial  soldiers  and  his 
own  partisans.  He  obliged  the  Egyptians  by  force  to  recog- 
nize him  as  bishop,  and  in  passing  through  the  country  he 
uniformly  treated  bishops,  mouks,  and  nuns  with  every  sort 
of  disrespect  and  insult.  The  Eusebians,  in  the  meantime, 
assembled  at  Antioch,  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  imputation 
of  Arianism,  drew  up  four  distinct  creeds,  approaching  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  of  Nice , but  in  which  they  studiously 
avoided  the  test- word  “ bfioobocoz” 


1 Conf.,  however,  our  note  7 above,  on  p.  533. 

tConciL  Antioch.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  595.  Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  1310.)  Conf 
TilUmont , T.  VI.,  p.  317  sq.  Can.  4 runs  thus:  Si  quia  Episcopus  a synodo 
faerit  depoeitus,  vel  presbyter  vel  diaconus  a proprio  Episcopo  condemnatus,  et 
prseaumpserit  sacerdotii  seu  sacri  ministerii  aliquam  actionem ; non  ei  amplius 
liceat,  neque  in  alia  synodo  spem  restitutionis  habere,  neque  assertions  alicujua 
locum.  Sed  et  communicantes  ei  abjici  omnes  ab  ecclesia,  maxi  me  si,  post- 
quam  cognoverunt  sententiam  adversus  eum  fuisse  prolatam,  ei  contumaciter 
eommunicarunt  Conf.  can.  12.  Uefele , Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4S3-510, 
and.  above  all,  his  discussion  on  the  various  hypotheses  by  which  it  has  beeo 
tried,  to  give  a satisfactory  view  of  this  council  " in  encaeniis.” 
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SYNOD  OF  SARDICA. 

Owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  Constantius,  Pope  Julius 
could  obtain  no  more  from  the  indulgence  of  the  two  empe- 
rors than  the  liberty  of  convoking  the  great  Synod  of  Sardica , 
which  continued  its  sittings  daring  the  autumn  of  343  and  the 
spring  of  344, 1 and  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  the  greatest  event  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  Synod  convened,  to  use  the  words  employed  in  the  act 
of  convocation,  for  a triple  purpose : first,  to  remove  all  mat- 
ters of  dispute,  and  particularly  such  as  related  to  St.  Atha- 
nasius, Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and  Paul  of  Constantinople; 
second,  to  clear  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  mis- 
conception and  misrepresentation;  and  third,  to  strengthen 
faith  in  Christ.  About  one  hundred  and  seventy  bishops, 
from  both  East  and  West,  attended  this  Synod,  of  whom 
seventy-six  belonged  to  the  Eusebian  party.  Hosius , who 
had  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  enjoyed  the  same  dis- 
tinction at  Sardica,  but  the  honor  was  probably  shared  by 
Archidamus  and  Philoxenius , the  two  priests  who  represented 
Pope  Julius  at  the  Synod.  The  Eusebians,  fearing  that  they 
would  have  but  a poor  chance  for  the  triumph  of  their  cause, 
and  under  the  pretext  that  Athanasius,  on  account  of  having 
been  deposed  by  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  had  no  right  to  be 
present,  refused,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  finally  withdrew  altogether,  and  retired 
to  Philippopolis,  in  Thrace,  where  they  held  a rival  council 
of  their  own. 

The  orthodox  bishops  paid  little  attention  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Eusebians,  and  went  on  with  their  synodical 
work.  They  declared  the  exiled  bishops,  Athanasius,  Mar- 
cellus, Asclepas,  and  their  companions,  innocent,  and  restored 
to  them  their  former  offices  and  dignities;  they  deposed  by 
name  and  excommunicated  eight  bishops  of  the  Eusebian 
faction,  who  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  tolerated  within  the 

1 Hefele,  Hist,  of  the  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  513-GOO,  where  the  important  point! 
of  the  Synod  of  Sardica  are  discussed.  These  are,  first,  the  decree  concerning 
aftpm/s  to  Home,  etc. ; second,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was  net 
of  an  ecumenical  character. 
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Church.  The  Fathers  of  Sardica  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  draw  up  a new  profession  of  faith,  as  the  Nicene  Symbo 
covered  the  whole  question  under  discussion,  in  all  its  doc- 
trinal bearings.  They  did,  however,  draw  up  a number  of 
canons  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discipline , the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  one  on  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of 
.Rome  (cf.  § 130). 

An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  was 
then  at  Antioch,  to  request  that  the  exiled  bishops  might  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  sees,  and  that  all  further  secular 
interference  in  religious  affairs  should  be  prohibited.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Eusebians  became  so  notorious,  and  their 
circular  letter  formed  so  deplorable  a contrast  with  the  Syn- 
odal Letter  of  the  orthodox  bishops,  that  Constantius,  filled 
for  the  moment  with  shame  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused, 
resolved,  now  that  Gregory  was  dead,  to  yield  to  the  advice 
of  his  brother  Constans,  who  was  at  Treves,  and  allow  Ath- 
anasius to  return  to  his  see  (a.  d.  346).  The  holy  bishop  was 
received  with  every  evidence  of  respect  and  joy  by  the  people 
of  Alexandria;  but  what,  more  than  everything  else,  con- 
tributed to  and  completed  his  triumph,  was  the  public  recan- 
tation of  Ursacius  of  Siugidunum,  in  Moesia,  and  Valens  of 
Mur3ia,  in  Pannonia,  two  of  his  most  bitter  antagonists.  Paul 
of  Constantinople,  Asclepas  of  Gaza,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
and  other  bishops,  on  entering  their  dioceses,  received  equally 
flattering  and  honorable  marks  of  respect  aud  reverence  from 
their  people. 

These  tokens  of  the  loyal  allegiance  of  the  faithful  to  their 
orthodox  bishops,  excited  the  utmost  fury  of  their  adversa- 
ries, and  prompted  them  to  measures  of  revenge.  They  ac- 
cused Marcellus  of  Ancyra  of  Sabellianisnx,  and  deposed  him 
at  the  Synod  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia  (a.  p.  351);  they  also 
accused  Athanasius  before  his  deadly  enemy,  Constantius, 
who,  by  the  death  of  Constans,  murdered  a.  d.  350  by  Mag- 
nentius,had  become  sole  ruler  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He 
was  represented  as  having  been  engaged  in  treasonable  plots,1 


1 Athanasius,  it  was  said,  had  incited  Emperor  Constans,  before  his  murder 
bj  the  German  Magnentius,  to  hatred  a^i.i&t.  Ccustautius;  bad  even  been  in 
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and  of  a design  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Church 
at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  power. 

Liberias,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Papal  throne,  in  order  to 
prevent  further  complications  and  recriminations,  requested 
that  a Synod  should  be  convened  at  Arles  (a.  d.  353).  He 
wrote  to  the  emperor:  “Do  not  interfere  in  ecclesiasti  »1 
affairs,  or  make  any  laws  concerning  them,  for  it  is  more 
fitting  that  you  should  learn  in  such  matters  from  us.”  Con- 
stantiu8  was  present,  and  so  far  influenced  the  action  of  the 
bishops,  by  threats  of  violence,  as  to  cause  them  to  condemn 
Athanasius,  and  even  the  Papal  Legates,  headed  by  Vincent 
of  Capua,  were  weak  enough  to  subscribe  to  this  condemna- 
tion. 

But  these  acts  of  imperial  violence  were  carried  to  a still 
greater  length  at  the  great  Council  of  Milan  (a.  d.  355),  at 
which  three  hundred  bishops  assisted.  “My  willy * said  the 
emperor  to  the  bishops  in  a tone  of  excited  vehemence,  “my 
will  must  be  your  canon;  the  bishops  of  Syria  have  yielded  me 
this  measure  of  submission,  and  it  remains  for  you  to  choose 
between  either  obedience  to  my  will,  or  banishment  from  your 
sees.” 

In  vain  did  the  bishops  beseech  the  emperor  not  to  mix  up 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  with  the  affaire  of  the  State,  and  not 
to  countenance,  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Arian  heresy  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He 
used  his  imperial  authority  and  the  tyranny  of  his  power  to 
bring  about  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  and  to  force  the 
bishops  to  subscribe  to  Arian  propositions. 

LiberiuSy  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whom  Constantius  sought  to 
gain  by  presents,  rejected  all  his  advances,  was  unmoved  alike 
by  persuasion  and  menace,  and  as  a punishment  for  his  con- 
stancy was  sent  into  exile.  The  courageous  Lucifer  of  Ch- 
laris y Hilarius  of  Pictavium,  Paulinus  of  Treves , the  mild  and 


alliance  with  the  usurper  Magnentius;  finally  officiated  solemnly  in  an  uncon- 
secrated  church  of  Alexandria.  Cf.  Möhler,  Athanasius,  Vol.  II.,  p.  114  sq.; 
2d  ed.,  p.  403  sq. 

1 Hilar.  Victor,  de  Trinit,  libb.  XII.;  ad  Constantin.;  de  synodis  adversui 
Arianos;  de  synodis  Arim.  et  Seleuc. ; comment,  in  Psalm,  et  in  Matt  opp.  ed. 
Heued.,  by  Constant.,  Paris,  1693.  Maßet,  V-*ron.  1730,  2 f.  fol. ; Venet  1749- 
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prudent  Eusebius  of  Vercelli , Dionysius  of  Milan , and  even  the 
venerable  centenarian,  Hosius  of  Cordova , all  experienced  the 
emperor’s  anger,  and  were  driven  from  their  sees  into  a dis- 
tant exile.  was  expelled  from  his  see  a.  d.  356  by 

General  Syrianus,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  Pagan  soldiers, 
and  having  eluded  the  eager  pursuit  and  vigilance  of  his 
persecutors  by  a circumstance  little  short  of  miraculous,  he 
arrived  a few  days  after  in  the  desert,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  dear  friends  in  religion,  who  welcomed  him 
among  them  as  an  angel  from  Heaven. 

THE  PARTIES  OF  THE  ARIANS,  ANOMOEANS,  AND  SEMI-ARIANS. 

The  opponents  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  had,  from  the  very 
beginning,  held  divergent  views,  respectively  represented  by 
the  two  Eii8ebii.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was  not  inclined  to 
follow  the  Arian  principles  to  their  last  consequences,  and  did 
not  care  to  assert  so  great  an  inequality  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  as  was  implied  in  the  teachings  of  Arius.  Hence 
he  substituted,  instead  of  the  orthodox  word  o/ioouaeo c,  or  of 
the  same  substance,  the  word  b/iocouoeo c,  or  of  a similar  sub- 
stance, as  the  term  that  properly  indicated  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
rejected  even  all  similarity  of  substance,  and  maintained  that 
the  substance  of  the  Son  was  &r epoouaco?,  or  one  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Father.  Both,  however,  very  well  under- 
stood how  to  insinuate  a doctrine  while  concealing  their  true 
meaning,  and  they  were  continually  at  work  inventing  new 
symbols  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  some  of  which 
gave  a simulated  prominence  to  orthodox  teachings,  while 
others  were  conspicuously  Arian.  To  the  four  creeds  drawn 
up  at  Antioch  a.  d.  341,  another  still  more  lengthy  (ix&sac c 
/iaxpö<TT(%oz)  was  added,1  in  which  the  nature  of  the  Son  was 

1750,  2 T.  fol.  We  quote  from  the  latter.  Pocket  edition,  Oberlhilr , Wirceb. 
1785  sq.,  4 T.  Ang.  Maß,  scriptor.  vett.  collect.  T.  VI.  Tillemont , T.  VII., 
p.  432-469.  t Reinkens,  Hilarius  of  Piet.,  Schaffh.  1864. 

lThc  four  formulae  to  be  found  in  Aihanas.  de  synod.,  nros.  22-25  (opp.  T. 
I.;p.  587-589).  Conf.  Walch , bibl.  symbol,  vetus,  p.  109  sq.  Möhler , Athanaft., 
Vol  II.,  p.  56  sq. ; 2d  ed.,  p.  350  sq,  llefele,  Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  503 
•q.  and  652  sq. 
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admitted  to  be  truly  and  in  every  sense  divine,  and  His  gea- 
eration  defined  to  be  the  free  act  of  the  Father’s  will,  and  lie 
declared  similar  to  the  Father  in  all  things;  but  the  word 
“consubstantial,”  or  o/wobocoz,  was  studiously  avoided. 

After  the  Arian  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Milan  had  been 
forcibly  substituted  for  those  of  Nice,  the  thorough -going 
Arians,  feeling  confident  of  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  began 
to  throw  off  all  disguise,  and  to  advance  doctrines  distinct- 
ively Arian.  The  teachings  of  Arius  were  pushed  to  their 
last  consequences  by  Aetius,  a Cappadocian,  a deacon  at  An- 
tioch, and  by  Eunomius Bishop  of  Cyzicus , in  Mysia,  a prov- 
ince of  Asia  Minor  (died  395),  who,  though  a man  of  super- 
ficial attainments,  carried  his  premises  to  their  legitimate 
conclusions.  He  denied  that  there  was  anything  in  divine 
things  which  might  not  be  grasped  by  human  reason,  and 
pretended  that  the  knowledgeof  God  and  Ilis  Divine  Essence 
had  been  reached  by  himself. 

“As,”  said  he,  in  speaking  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  “as 
there  is  an  infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture, so  also  in  the  case  of  Christ,  who,  though  far  surpassing 
any  created  being,  is,  for  all  that,  of  a substance  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Father” — avofiocoz  xav  ovoiav  xai  xara 
-rfwa,  i.  e.  unlike  not  only  in  substance,  but  in  every  other 
respect.  These  heretics  were,  from  the  distinctive  character 
of  their  doctrine,  called  Anomoeans  (aiso/wtoc,  krenoouacavot  or 
icouxovnnt);  while  the  more  moderate,  or  those  who  held  that 
Christ,  though  not  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Father,  was 
of  a similar  substance,  were  called  Semi- Arians , or  Homoiou- 
sians  (b/wcouaiavot),  and  of  these  Basil , Bishop  of  Ancyra,  was 
the  recognized  head. 

The  conflicting  opinions  of  the  different  schools  of  Arians 
grew  daily  more  divergent,  and  became  particularly  conspicu- 
ous in  the  two  conferences  of  Arian  bishops — the  one  held  at 
Sirmium , in  Pannonia,  a.  d.  357,  and  the  other  at  Ancyra,  iu 


lEunomii  IkOco^  rye  mo  reus,  first  ed.  H.  Valesius , in  notis  ad  Socrat  V.  10, 
and  a7roXoy7rrtK0c,  first  in  FabHcii  bibl.  gr.  T.  VIII.,  p.  262,  both  in  Ccvwi, 
lection.  antiq.,  ed.  llasnagc , T.  I.,  p.  72  sq.,  and  llaail.  M.  opp.  ed.  Gamier , 
T.  I.,  p.  618  sq.  Klose,  Hist,  and  Ooetr.  of  Kunomius,  Kiel,  1S7.3.  llefeU, 
Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  641  sq. 
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Asia  Minor,  a.  d.  358.  The  former  conference  drew  up  a new 
creed,  the  second  of  Sirmium  (the  first  had  been  drawn  up  a.  d. 
351),  and  dishonestly  attributed  its  authorship  to  Hosius,  who 
was  then  in  exile.  In  this  creed  both  the  words  “ bpoobotoz” 
and  “ bjjLO'ouotoz”  were  rejected,  as  at  variance  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  substance  (ouaia)  is  indeed  described  as  surpassing 
all  human  comprehension;  but  the  Father  is  spoken  of  as 
being  superior  to  the  Son  in  glory,  in  dignity,  and  in  power, 
and  the  very  name  of  Father  is  appealed  to  as  proof  that  the 
Son  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to  Him  in  all  things. 

The  conference  at  Ancyra,  under  the  presidency  of  Basil , 
bishop  of  that  city,  approved  the  teachings  of  the  Semi- 
Arians , and  expressed,  in  unqualified  terms,  abhorrence  of 
the  strictly  Arian  tenets.1 

The  action  of  these  two  conferences  gave  fresh  bitterness 
to  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Arians. 

Constantius  wished  to  put  an  end  to  these  acrimonious  con- 
troversies, and  Ursacius , in  his  desire  to  second  the  emperor’s 
efforts,  forged,  at  the  “Great  Assembly ” of  his  party  (a.  d. 
358),  a third  Creed  of  Sirmium , in  which,  while  using  obscure 
terms  and  expressions,  capable  of  being  explained  away  or 
differently  interpreted,  he  seems  to  favor  the  teachings  of  the 
Semi-Arians,  and  declares  that,  according  to  Holy  Scriptures , 
the  Son  is,  in  all  things,  like  to  the  Father,  o/iocoz  xara  ndvza, 
but  is  studiously  silent  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  Sub 
stance  (obaca).  By  this  specious  profession  and  dishonest  con 
ccalment  of  their  real  meaning,  the  Semi-Arians  succeeded 
in  deceiving  even  the  aged  Hosius , who,  after  having  suffered 
all  the  hardships  of  exile  and  endured  bodily  punishment, 
consented  to  subscribe  to  the  second  Creed  of  Sirmium.  Con- 
stantius, yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the  most  estimable  ladies 
of  Rome,  granted  permission  to  Pope  Liberius  to  return  to  his 
sec;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  menacing  conduct  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  who  openly  protested  against  the  imperial  decree 
authorizing  a rival  bishop,  and  cried  out  in  the  circus  that  as 

1 The  second  formula  of  Sirmium  in  Hilary , de  synod.,  n.  11.  Athanas . de 
fjnodU,  n.  28.  Walch , bibl.  symbol.,  p.  133  sq.  The  Semi- Arian  Synodal 
Letter  of  Ancyra,  in  Epiphav.  hner.  73,  nros.  2-11.  Conf.  Kalcrkamp,  Ch.  H., 
Vol.  II.,  p.  212-228.  Möhler , Athanas.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  202-210;  2d  ed.,  p.  483  sq 
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there  was  but  “ One  GW  and  One  Christ , there  should  be  but 
one  Bishop”  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  extort 
from  the  emperor  this  act  of  clemency.  A similar  line  of 
conduct  was  afterward  adopted  toward  Hilary  of  Pictavium, 
and  the  Arians  then  urged  the  measure.1 

The  emperor,  the  better  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  parties 
among  the  Arians,  and  to  force,  if  possible,  the  Arian  formu- 
laries upon  the  Catholic  bishops,  had  recourse  to  the  dishon- 
est expedient  of  arranging  for  holding  two  Synods  simulta- 
neously. 

THE  DOUBLE  SYNOD  OF  RIMINI  AND  SELEUCIA,  a.  d.  359. 

A double  council  was  appointed  to  be  held,  of  the  Western 
bishops  at  Rimini,  a town  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  of  the 
Eastern  at  Seleucia.*  Above  four  hundred  of  the  Western 

1 It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  though  as  frequently  denied,  that  Liberin s, 
worn  out  by  the  sufferings  of  his  exile,  finally  consented  to  subscribe  the  Arian 
formula.  ( Athanas .,  Hist.  Arianor.  adv.  Monachos,  c.  41 ; Apologia  contra  Ari- 
anos,  c.  89 ; Eilar.,  Fragm.  opp.  T.  II.,  p.  517-521 ; Hieronymus , in  his  Chrome. 
and  Catalog.,  c.  97.)  But,  considering  the  silence  of  Socrates , Theodorei,  Ca> 
siodorus . and  Sulpiiius  Severus,  there  is  a strong  suspicion  that  this  passage 
was  interpolated  in  the  above  writers  by  the  Arians,  whose  restless  spirit 
stopped  at  nothing  that  might  further  their  cause.  The  passage  has,  moreover, 
no  connection  in  the  context , either  with  what  precedes  or  what  follows.  This 
is  notoriously  the  case  in  Athanasius,  for  his  Apologia  contra  Arianos  was 
written,  at  the  very  latest,  a.  d.  350,  or  two  years  before  Liberius  was  elected 
Pope.  Again,  his  History  of  the  Arians  was  also  written  prior  to  the  supposed 
fall  of  Liberius  (vide  Abbd  Darras , Pontificate  of  Liberius,  n.  9).  (Tr.)  This 
damaging  report,  having  been  once  set  afoot,  was  not  long  in  gaining  credence, 
and  at  last  found  its  way  into  the  work  of  Sozom.,  Hist.  EccL  IV.  15;  and  even 
Rußnus,  who  in  his  youth  may  have  been  acquainted  with  Liberius,  says: 
“ Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  returned  to  his  see  during  the  lifetime  of  Con- 
stantius,  but  whether  this  permission  was  granted  him  because  he  consented  to 
subscribe  to  the  Arian  formula,  or  because  the  emperor  thought  that  he  would 
conciliate  the  Roman  people  by  this  act  of  clemency,  I will  not  venture  to  say.” 
Cf.  Palma , 1.  c.,  T.  I.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  94-117 ; also  Reinerding , Materials  Contrib- 
uted to  the  Vexed  Question  of  Honorius  and  Liberius,  Münster,  1865;  contra 
Ilefele , Pope  Liberius  and  his  Relations  to  Arianism  and  to  the  Nicene  Symbol 
Tüb.  Quarterly,  1853,  p.  2G1  et  sq. ; also  History  of  the  Councils,  by  the  same 
author,  Vol.  I.,  p.  657-673,  and  Bossuet. 

*Conf.  Harduin . T.  I.,  p.  711  sq.  Mansi , T.  Ill,  p.  293-335.  Athanas. 
epist.  de  synod.  Arimini  et  Seluciae  celebrat.  (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  572  sq.)  Conf 
Katerkamp,  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  228  sq.  Möhler,  Athanasius,  Vol.  II.,  p.  210 
s<p ; 2d  cd.,  p.  491  sq.  Palma . 1.  c..  T.  I.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  117-128, 
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bishops  assembled  at  Rimini,  of  whom  about  eighty  belonged 
to  the  Arian  party. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Arians  was  so  vacillating  and  incon- 
sistent, that  it  seemed  but  the  growth  of  yesterday,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  ironical  remark,  that  they  willingly  bestowed 
upon  the  emperor  the  title  of  “eternal”  which  they  refused  to 
the  Son  of  God.  The  Catholic  bishops,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
clared that  their  faith  was  neither  of  yesterday  nor  of  to-day, 
but  of  all  time;  that  they  had  not  come  to  be  taught  what 
they  should  believe,  but  to  profess  their  belief,  and  to  oppose 
every  new  alliance  not  in  harmony  with  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  resolution  and  good  intentions,  the  emperor  suc- 
ceeded, through  the  intrigues  of  Ursacius  and  Valens,  and 
through  persistent  violence,  in  inducing  them  to  subscribe  to 
an  insidious  and  equivocal  symbol,  in  which  the  general 
proposition  was  laid  down,  u that  the  Son  was  in  all  things  like 
to  the  Father , according  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  .”  Apart 
from  all  intrigue  and  duplicity,  it  is  evident  the  Anomoeans, 
or  Eunomian8,  through  their  alliance  with  the  Semi- Arians, 
obtained  here  a decided  victory. 

Of  all  those  bishops,  only  Pope  Liberius , Vincent  of  Capua , 
and  Gregory  of  Elvira  resolutely  refused  to  submit  to  im- 
perial dictation.1 

In  the  meantime  there  reigned  in  the  Council  of  Seleucia  * 
a spirit  of  irremediable  discord,  occasioned  by  the  differences 
of  the  Anomoean  and  Semi-Arian  views,  and  by  the  serious 
complaints  against  many  of  the  bishops.  The  greater  part 
were  Semi-Arian,  in  so  far  as  they  censured  nothing  that  was 

1 At  Rimini,  gays  DSllinger , in  his  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  114,  the  Nicene 
symbol  of  faith  was  confirmed,  with  the  rejection  of  all  later  formulas,  and 
four  Arian  bishops  were  deposed.  But  the  ten  bishops,  whom  the  council  sent 
as  deputies  to  Constantius,  were  so  long  harassed  by  the  artful  hypocrisy 
and  threats  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  Arians  at  his  court,  and  exhausted  by 
long  and  tedious  delays,  that  at  length  they  subscribed  to  a formulary,  similar 
to  last  of  Sirmium,  in  which  a mere  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  “ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,”  was  expressed.  After  this  subst  ription,  they  en- 
tered into  communion  with  the  Arians.  By  the  same  acts  of  fiaud,  the  bishops 
who  had  continued  at  Rimini  were  induced  to  take  a similar  step  to  that  of 
their  depu  ties.  ( Tr.  ) 

*Tr.  add.  from  DMlingrr' s Ch.  IT. , Vol.  11..  p.  115. 
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contained  in  the  Nicene  symbol,  except  the  use  of  the  word 
bfwouaco c,  which,  they  imagined,  might  easily  bear  a Sabellian 
interpretation.  Against  nine  bishops,  who  openly  defended 
the  Anomocan  errors,  and  particularly  against  Acacius  of 
Caesarea,  the  leader  of  the  party,  they  pronounced  sentence 
of  deposition.  But  the  ten  deputies  of  the  Council  were  com- 
pelled by  the  emperor  to  subscribe  to  the  formula  of  Rimini, 
and  thus  to  give  up  their  term  ojtoobaeoc.  It  is  to  this  period 
that  St.  Jerome  refers  his  well-known  exclamation:  “ Tin 
whole  world  groaned  and  marveled  to  find  itself  Arian.”1 * 

This,  however,  was  the  last  opportunity  granted  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  to  enforce  his  despotic  authority.1  He 
died  a.  D.  361,  and  after  his  death  there  was  soon  an  end  of 
the  apostasy  which  he  had  violently  imposed  upon  the  Catho- 
lic bishops.  St.  Hilary  and  Lucifer  of  Calaris,3  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  Constantius,  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  sever- 
ity, if  not  of  open  disrespect  (cf.  § 125). 

§ 112.  Gradual  Decline  of  Arian  ism — Second  Ecumenical  Council 

The  emperor  Julian , in  order  to  increase  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  published  an  edict,  permitting  all  the 
exiled  bishops  to  return  to  their  sees.  The  Oriental  bishops, 
who  had  hitherto  suffered  themselves  to  be  intimidated,  now 
openly  broke  with  the  Arian  party,  whose  numbers  were,  by 
this  secession,  greatly  reduced.  The  orthodox  bishops,  on  the 


1 Hieronym . dial.  adv.  Luciferianos,  n.  19:  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  Arianum 
ge  esse  miratus  est  (opp.  ed.  Vallarsii , Venet.  1767.,  T.  II.,  p.  191). 

*Even  the  Pagan  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  historiar.  XXI.  16,  gives  the  true 
character  of  Constantius,  when  he  describes  him  as  wishing  to  make  the  whole 
Christian  world  conform  to  his  caprice : Christianam  religionem  absolutam  et 
simplicem  anili  superstitione  confundens;  in  qua  scrutanda  perplexius,  quam 
componenda  gravius  excitavit  dissidia  plurima,  quae  progressa  fu&ius  aluit 
concerlatione  verborum : ut  catervis  Antistitum  jumentis  publicis  ultro  citroque 
liscurrentibus  per  synodos,  quas  appellant,  dum  ritum  omnem  ad  suum  trahere 
conatur  arbitrium,  rei  vehiculariae  succideret  nervös.,  ed  Valesii,  p.  292. 

* Hilarius  ad  Constantium  August.,  lib.  II. ; contr.  Constant,  imperatorem 
(opp.  T.  II.,  p.  422-460).  Lucifer  Calarit.  ad  Constant.,  libb.  II.;  de  rejrih. 
apostat. ; de  non  conveniendo  c.  haeret. ; de  non  parcendo  delinquentib.  in 
Deum;  quod  moriendum  sit  pro  filio  Dei  (bibl.  max.  Patr.  T.  IV.,  p.  181  sq. 
opp.  ed.  Coleti , Venct.  1778,  fol.) 
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other  hand,  adopting  in  their  dioceses  the  policy  recommended 
by  St.  Athauasius  at  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  362),  on  his 
return  from  exile,  showed  the  utmost  kindness  to  the  return- 
ing Arians,  and  granted  full  pardon  to  such  as  had  not  gone 
over  to  that  heresy  of  their  own  free  will,  but  under  forcible 
compulsion,  even  permitting  ecclesiastics  to  retain  all  their 
offices  and  dignities. 

Lucifer  of  Calaris , a man  of  severe  austerity,  protested 
against  this  lenient  policy,  and  required  that  all  bishops  who 
had  signed  the  Arian  formula  should  be  deposed ; but,  find- 
ing that  his  counsel  wa9  not  favorably  received,  he  forthwith 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a schismatical  party,  called 
after  him  Luciferians ,*  who  revived  the  ultra- rigorist  prin- 
ciples of  the  Novatian  heresy,  relative  to  the  conditions 
required  in  the  members  of  the  Church  for  ecclesiastical 
purity. 

St.  Athanasius,  while  engaged  in  the  glorious  work  of 
pacifying  and  reconciling  all  parties,  was  banished  for  the 
fourth  time,  but  again  returned  in  the  short  reign  of  Jovian 
(a.  d.  363),  and  with  him  came  also  the  triumph  of  his  cause, 
lie  was  again  sent  into  exile,  for  the  fifth  time,  in  the  joint 
reign  of  ValentiniaYi  and  Valens , though  only  the  latter  of 
these  persecuted  the  Church.  He  w as  checked  in  his  mad 
career  of  violence  by  the  firmness  and  dauntless  courage  of 
the  great  Basil } It  was  found  necessary  to  recall  Athanasius 
from  his  place  of  banishment  to  quell  an  insurrection  that 
liad  broken  out  in  the  city.  This  holy  man  died  May  2,  a.  d. 
373,  but  before  departing  from  this  for  a better  life,  to  receive 
the  crown  of  justice  he  had  so  well  earned  in  fighting  the 
battles  and  securing  the  victories  of  the  Church,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  his  cause  everywhere  triumphant,  and 
the  divinity  of  Christ  proclaimed  throughout  the  wholo 
"*arth. 

The  numerous  parties  into  which  the  Arian  heresy  had 
spiit  paved  the  way  for  its  rapid  downfall.  Its  ruin  was 

1 1 fierony mi  dial.  Luciferiani  et  Orthodoxi  I.  1.  Walch , Hi?t.  of  Heretics 
f>t.  nr.,  p.  :m  sq. 

Conf.  KaUrkamp , Ch.  II.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  321-325 
VOL.  I — 
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completed  by  the  labors  of  that  noble  array  of  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  who  took  up  and  continued  the  work  that  the  great 
Athanasius  had  commenced,  and  whose  influence  on  the 
Christian  people  was  wide-spread  and  enduring,  simply  be- 
cause their  own  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  a thor- 
oughly earnest  and  deep-seated  conviction.  They  remained 
unmoved  amid  the  storms  of  controversy  that  raged  about 
them,  because  “ their  ears  were  more  holy  than  those  of  the 
priests Among  them  were  the  three  great  Cappadocians— 
those  three  shining  lights  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  were 
united  to  each  other  alike  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of 
faith — Basil  the  Great?  Gregory  JSazianzen  the  Theologian,1 * * 4 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa ,s  distinguished  as  a popular  writer. 
In  this  conflict  for  the  faith,  and  against  heresy,  there  were 
other  conspicuous  writers,  such  as  the  blind  but  energetic 
DidymuSy  Amphilochius  (Bishop  of  Iconium),  Ephraim  the  Syr- 
ian (who  composed  a number  of  hymns),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem , 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus , Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Epiphanius  of 
Salamis , St.  John  Chrysostom , and  others.  The  universal  har- 
mony which  at  this  time  prevailed  throughout  the  East  and 
the  West,  was  partially  marred  by  the  Meletian  Schism 4 of 
Antioch. 

This  schism  originated  a.  d.  330, 5 when  Eustathius , the 


1 Basil  M.  opp.  ed.  Fronto-Ducaeus,  Paris,  1618,  2 T.  (bL  % Gamier,  Paris, 
1721  sq.t  3 T.,  in  Migne's  Greek  Fathers,  T.  29-31.  Conf.  Feisser , de  rita 
Basil.  M.,  Groning.  1828.  Tillemoni.  T.  IX.  Klose,  Basil  the  Great,  his  Life, 
etc.,  Stralsund,  1835.  All  his  works  in  German  by  Wendel , Vienna,  1776  sq., 
6 pts. ; also  contained  in  the  “ Complete  Ed.  of  the  Fathers,  Kempten,  1839, 
sq.  ” VoL  XX.  sq. 

* Gregor.  Nat.  opp.  ed.  Morellius , Paris,  1630,  2 T.  fob  * CUmencet,  Paris. 
1778;  for  a long  time  but  one  vol.,  Paris,  1840,  T.  II.,  in  Migne's  Greek  Fath- 
ers, T.  35-38.  Tillemoni , T.  IX.  Ullmann , Greg,  of  Naz.,  Darmstadt,  1825. 

* Greg.  Nyss.  opp.  ed.  Morellius , Paris,  1615,  2 T.  fol.,  append,  add.  Greiser 
Paris,  1618;  *ed.  Bened .,  Paris,  1780,  only  T.  I.;  newly  discovered  fragm.  in 
Ang.  Maji  collect.,  Rom.  1834,  T.  VIII. ; in  Migne's  Greek  Fathers.  T.  44-46. 
Tillemont , T.  IX.  Rupp , Greg,  of  Nyssa’s  Life  and  Doctrine,  Lps.  1834. 

4 Watch's  Hist,  of  Heretics,  Pt  IV.,  p.  410.  Uefele , in  the  Freiburg  EccL 
Cyclop.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  42  sq. 

5 Not  in  311,  as  Alzog  has  it,  probably  through  a misprint.  Conf.  DSUimger, 
Ch.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  117;  Abbd  Dairas , Ch.  H Vol.  I.,  p.  402;  Uefele,  Hirt, 
of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  434,  who  there  quotes  Weiter,  restitutio  verae  Chrooo 
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Catholic  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  one  of  the  most  uncom 
promising  defenders  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  who  on  this 
account  had  made  himself  particularly  odious  to  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  was  deposed  by  an  assembly  of  Arians  on  a 
charge  as  infamous  as  it  was  untruthful.  A series  of  Arian 
bishops  succeeded  to  the  see,  who,  besides  being  heretics, 
were  also  intruders.  The  Catholics  of  Antioch,  indignant  at 
this  high-handed  proceeding,  repudiated  the  intruded  Arian 
bishops,  formed  a separate  community  of  their  own,  and,  by 
way  of  drawing  a sharp  distinction  between  themselves  and 
the  Arians,  went  under  the  name  of  Eustathians.  The  schism 
was  consummated  a.  d.  360,  when  Meletius , Bishop  Sebaste, 
was  appointed  by  the  Arians  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  But  at 
his  installation,  or  on  some  other  public  occasion,  he  surprised 
every  one  by  publicly  professing  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  was 
on  this  account  expelled  the  city,  and  Euzoius,  an  Arian,  ap- 
pointed to  his  place. 

There  was  still  another  feature  which  rendered  matters 
more  complicated.  The  Eustathians  did  not  like  Meletius, 
even  though  he  had  explicitly  rejected  Arianism,  because  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  see  through  a line  of  intru- 
ders, and  consequently  they  gave  their  allegiance  to  the  priest 
Panlinus,  who  had  been  consecrated  bishop  by  Lucifer,  their 
own  recognized  leader.  There  were,  therefore,  three  claim- 
ants to  the  see  of  Antioch — one  Arian  and  two  orthodox — and 
three  corresponding  parties.  The  controversy  was  still  fur  - 
ther  embittered  between  the  two  orthodox  parties  by  the  dif- 
ferent usage  followed  by  each  in  the  employment  of  the 
word  Hypostasis — the  Meletians,  following  the  Eastern 
usage,  adopted  the  formula  of  Three  Hypostases  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Trinity;  while  the  Eustathians,  following  the 
Western  usage,  adopted  the  formula  of  One  Hypostasis  and 
Three  Prosopa.1 

logiae,  etc.,  pp.  6,  7.  TilUmont,  T.  VII.,  pp.  11  and  298,  note  3,  sur  St  Eus- 
tithe.  (Traxsl.  Note.) 

'Those  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Trinity,  admitted  but  One  Hypostatis,  under 
Mood  vjr6araoif  in  the  sense  of  ovaia  or  essentia;  while  those  who  contended  for 
Three  Hypostases,  understood  in  the  sense  of  persona.  Photinus,  in  attempt 
tog  to  revive  Sabellianism,  gave  rise  to  this  confusion  of  terms,  and  hence  St 
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The  schism  of  Antioch  was  finally  brought  to  a close  a.  d. 
398,  after  it  had  lasted  sixty-eight  years.  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom and  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  succeeded  in  having  Fla- 
vian, the  successor  to  Meletius,  recognized  by  Rome , as  the 
legitimate  bishop,  and  in  this  way  the  schism  was  practi- 
cally closed.  A party  of  extreme  Eustathians  held  out  till 
the  year  415,  when  Alexander , the  second  successor  to  Mele- 
tius, had  the  joy  of  celebrating  the  beautiful  feast  of  their 
return  to  the  flock  of  their  legitimate  shepherd. 

While  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene  faith  were  multiplying 
on  every  side,  the  Arian  cause  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
its  leader,  EuzoUus , Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  a.  d.  376. 
His  death  was  shortly  followed  by  that  of  the  emperor  Val- 
ens, the  most  powerful  protector  of  the  Arians,  who  fell  in 
battle  (a.  d.  378),  fighting  against  the  Goths.  But  the  favor 
which  this  prince  had  all  along  extended  to  the  Arians,  was 
withdrawn  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 

Young  Gratian , having  become  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
empire,  granted  full  religious  liberty  to  all  his  subjects,  ex- 
cept the  Manichaeans,  Photinians,  and  Eunomiaus,  and  per- 
mitted the  exiled  bishops  to  return  to  their  sees.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  repaired  to  the  capital  to  defend  the  Nicene  faith, 
and  assume  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Gratian  associated  Theodosias  with  himself  in  the 
government  of  the  empire,  who,  having  rid  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople of  the  Arian  heresy,  published  (a.  d.  380)  his 
famous  decree,  in  which  he  professed  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  ordained  that  all  the  faithful  should 
adopt  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians.1 

Basil  held  it  to  be  necessary  to  say  rpelc  iirooT&aeic,  because  Sabellius  taught 
there  was  One  Hypostasis,  pmv  im6oraotv%  and  Three  Prosopa,  rpta  irpd^tra. 
Cf.  Basil  M.,  ep.  38. 

Still  later  on,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  express  precisely  the  idea 
of  subsisting  individuality  against  those  who  opposed  it,  to  use  irp6ouxow  tww- 
orarov  ; when,  however,  the  meaning  of  imdoraoiq  had  been  rigorously  fixed,  it 
was  again  substituted.  Athanas.  Tom.  (Epist.)  ad  Antioch,  (opp.  T.  I , p 
615—020)  ep.  ad  Epict.  Episc.  Cor.  (T.  L,  p.  120  et  sq.) 

1Cod.  Theodos.  XVI.  1,2:  Cunctos  populos,  quos  clementiae  nostrae  regit 
temperamentum,  in  tali  volumns  religione  versari,  quam  divinum  PeinmApoi- 
tclurn  tradidisse  Romanis  religio  usque  nunc  ab  ipso  insinuata  declarat  quaui 
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Among  the  most  prominent  of  those  who  labored  earnestly 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  th^ 
West,  were  Hilary  (the  Athanasius  of  the  Western  Church), 
Popes  Julius , Damasus , and  Innocent , the  bishops  Ambrose  and 
Augustine , pnd  the  priest  Jerome. 

At  Milan,  Arianism  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Bishop 
Auxentius;  but  when  St.  Ambrose,  the  orthodox  bishop  of 
that  city,  came  into  possession  of  the  see  (a.  d.  374),  he  proved 
by  hi  3 conduct  that  he  was  ready  to  resist  even  imperial 
orders  when  obedience  to  them  would  compromise  his  faith. 
He  twice  refused  to  yield  to  the  emperor,  who  commanded 
him  to  surrender  the  Catholic  Basilica  to  the  Arians,  replying 
to  the  request  with  a firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a Chris- 
tian bishop:  “ What  is  of  God  belongs  to  God;  what  is  of 
the  emperor  belongs  to  the  emperor:  to  the  emperor,  there- 
fore, belong  the  palaces,  but  the  churches  to  the  bishop.” 
Ambrose  hastened  to  Sirmiura,  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
Catholic  bishop,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Aquileia  (a.  d.  381) 
vanquished  two  bishops  in  a controversy  on  Arianism,  who, 
in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  resigned  their  sees. 

SECOND  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  a.  d.  381 

This  Council,  assembled  by  order  of  Theodosius,  exercised 
a great  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  Church,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  It  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  bishops,  principally  Orientals , nearly  all  of  whom 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  either  saints  or  confessors. 
Besides  these,  there  were  thirty-six  bishops  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  Macedonius.  The  Council  was  presided  over  succes- 
sively by  MeletiuSy  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Gregory  Nazianzen , 
and  Nectarius . The  special  work  proposed  to  the  Fathers 

que  Pontificem  Damasum  sequi  declarat  et  Petrum  Alexandrias  Episcopum , 
virum  apostolicae  sanctilalis : h.  e.  ut  secundum  apostolicam  disciplinam 
evangelicamque  doctrinam  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spritus  S.  unam  Deitatem  sub 
parili  maj  estate  et  sub  pia  Trinitate  credamus.  Uanc  legem  sequentes  Chris • 
tianorum  catholicorum  nomen  jubemus  amplecti , reliquos  vero  dementes  vesa- 
nosque  judicantes,  baeretici  dogmatis  inlamiam  sustinerc,  nec  conciliabula, 
eor urn  ecclesiarum  nomen  accipere,  divina  primutn  vindicta,  post  etiam  motus 
aoetri,  quern  ex  coelesti  arbitrio  sutnpserimus,  ultiono  plectendos. 
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was:  1.  The  election  of  an  orthodox  bishop  for  Constantino* 
pie ; 2.  The  drawing  up  of  a more  explicit  formula  of  faith 
against  the  Semi-Arians ; and  3.  The  issuing  of  disciplinary 
canons  called  for  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time. 

The  case  of  Maximus , surnamed  the  Cynic,  was  subjected 
to  a careful  examination,  his  consecration  declared  void 
and  he  himself  removed  as  an  usurper.  Gregory  Nazianzn 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  by 
the  intrepid  and  triumphant  conflict  which  he  waged  against 
Arianism,  was,  after  much  opposition  on  his  part,  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  see  from  which  Maximus  had 
been  driven.  When  the  bishops  from  Egypt  and  Macedonia, 
who  did  not  arrive  till  late,  came  to  Constantinople,  they  dis- 
approved of  the  election  of  Gregory,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  see  of  Sasima,  a circumstance 
which,  if  it  had  been  true,  as  in  matter  of  fact  it  was  not, 
would  have  been  entirely  irrelevant  according  to  the  Eastern 
practice.  But  Gregory  was  only  too  glad  to  lay  down  so 
heavy  a burden,  and  entering  the  Council  he  resigned  the 
episcopal  see,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  assembled 
Fathers  and  of  the  church  of  Constantinople.  Nectarius  was 
chosen  in  his  room,  to  fill  the  patriarchal  throne  of  the  cap- 
ital. 

This  business  disposed  of,  the  Council  proceeded  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  Macedonians,  who,  besides  refusing  to 
subscribe  to  a formula  containing  the  word  bpoouoto c,  as  re- 
lating to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  also  denied  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost . They  were  on  this  account  called  Pneumato- 
machoi , or  Adversaries  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  heresy  was 
but  a logical  consequence  of  the  rationalistic  principles  of 
the  Anti-Trinitarians,  an  application  of  the  same  line  of  rea- 
soning to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  illustrated  what  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  had  said  of  Sabellius:  “His  teaching  is  impious, 
and  replete  with  blasphemies  against  the  Omnipotent  Father, 
and  with  infidelity  against  the  Only  Begotten  Son ; but  as  for 
the  Holy  Ghost , it  takes  no  heed  of  Him  at  all.”  Many  of 
the  Fathers  had  already  protested  against  this  tendency  to 
disparage  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  notably  St.  Athanasius,  Duty 
mus  of  Alexandria,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory  Nazian- 
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zen,  had  again  and  again  asserted,  in  precise  and  emphatic 
language,  the  essential  connection  between  the  Divinity  of 
the  Logos  and  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Moreover,  several 
Synods  had  explicitly  declared  the  Divinity  and  Consubstanti- 
ality  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity;  as,  for  example,  that 
of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  362),  and  those  held  in  Illyria  and  at 
Home  under  Pope  Damasus  (a.  d.  375).  The  doctrine  was 
now  defined  more  rigorously : “ We  believe”  so  run  the  words 
of  the  formula,  “in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life , who  proceedeth  from  the  Father;  who,  together  with  the 
Father  and  the  Sony  is  adored  and  glorified;  who  spoke  by  the 
Prophets” 1 

This  Council,  although  not  presided  over  by  Papal  Legates, 
has  nevertheless  obtained  the  rank  and  character  of  an  Ecu- 
menical Council  through  the  sanction  which  its  dogmatic  can- 
ons have  received  from  the  Pope  and  from  the  Western 
bishops.1  They,  however,  refused  to  approve  the  remainder 
of  the  canons,  and  took  particular  exception  to  Canon  XIV.y 
in  which  it  was  enacted  that  “the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
shall  take  his  rank  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because  the 
former  city  was  the  New  Rome” 

After  Theodosius  had  published  civil  laws  (a.  d.  384)  to 
insure  the  faithful  execution  of  these  canons,  Arianism  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  the  Roman  empire,  and  these  stringent 
measures  forced  those  who  professed  it  to  take  refuge  among 
the  various  barbarous  nations,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 

ISymbolum  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum  (the  Credo  of  our  Mass)  com- 
pletes the  Nicene  Profession  of  Faith  on  the  Holy  Ghost:  {liioTcimpev)  ml  e'n 
rb  mrevpat  rb  dyiovt  rb  iebpiovt  rb  C uoiroibVj  rb  ek  tov  narpbc  EKiropEvdpevov  (John  xv. 
25),  rb  ovv  narpl  sal  vl<p  avpnpooKwo bpevov  ical  awtSo^a^6pcvovt  rb  Xa?J/oav  did  rCn> 
wpoftyruv.  elf  plav  dry  lav  KaOokucfjv  k al  dnoaro'kiKijv  ekkätjoiciv.  '0 poXoyovpev  h 
ßdimopa  elf  dtyeotv  dpapnüv'  irpoodonöpev  aväaraoiv  vetepav  Kal  £0% v tov  ptXKovro^ 
tuön*K.  kpfjv. — Credimus  et  in  Spiritum  sanctum  Dominum  et  vivificatorcm , 
*2  Patre  procedentum , cum  Patre  et  Filio  adorandum  et  conglorijicandum . 
qui  loculus  est  per  propketa*.  Unam  sanctam  catholicam  atque  apostolicam 
ecclesiam.  Confitemur  unum  baptism a in  remissionem  peccatorum;  expecta- 
«nus  resurrectionem  mortuorum,  et  vitam  futuri  fucculi.  Amen.  Uarduin,  T. 
I.,  p 814.  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  5G5.  Kuhn,  Cath.  Dogmatics,  Vol.  II.,  p.  411-419. 

*The  acts  of  this  council,  in  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  521  sq.  An  abridgment  0/ 
them,  in  Hefele's  Hist  of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p 1-2)2. 
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the  Longobards,  where  the  heresy  revived.  We  shall  treal 
of  these  nations  in  the  Second  Period  of  this  work. 

RESULT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FAITH  UP  TO  THE  PRESEN  I 

TIME. 

The  dogma  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  was  uncompromisingly 
pioclaimed  to  be,  “One  God  and  Three  Persons  (fmoardatc;), 
namely , the  Father , and  the  Son , and  Holy  Ghosty  who  proceed 
from  Him."  This  dogma  was  characterized  as  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  was  expressed  with  the 
nicest  precision  and  most  rigorous  exactness  in  the  so-called 
Symbolum  Athanasianum , which,  however,  is  not  of  earlier 
origin  than  the  sixth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  cen- 
tury.1 

1 For  exhaustive  investigations  on  this  symbol,  its  original  composition  in 
Latin  and  probable  author,  and  the  diverging  versions  in  Greek,  compare 
Diatribe  in  symbol.,  “Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse’*  (opp.  S.  Athanas.,  T.  II., 
p.  G5 2-667).  It  runs  as  follows:  Quicunque  vult  salvus  esse,  ante  omnia  opus 
habet,  ut  teneat  catholicam  fidem.  Quam  nisi  quisque  integram  inviolatamque 
servaverit,  absque  dubio  in  aeternum  peribit — Fides  autem  catholica  haec  est, 
ut  unum  Deum  in  trinitate  et  trinitatem  in  unitate  veneremur,  neque  confun- 
dentes  personas,  neque  substantiam  separantes.  Alia  est  enim  persona  Patris, 
alia  Filii,  alia  Spiritus  sancti,  sed  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti  una  est  di- 
vinitas,  aequalis  gloria,  coaeterna  majestas.  Qualis  Pater,  talis  Filius,  talis  et 
Spiritus  sanctus.  Increatus  Pater,  increatus  Filius,  increatus  et  Spiritus  sane- 
tus;  immen8us  Pater,  immensus  Filius,  immensus  et  Spiritus  sanctus;  aeternus 
Pater,  aeternus  Filius,  aeternus  et  Spiritus  sanctus : et  tarnen  non  tres  aeterni, 
sed  unus  aeternus,  sicut  non  tres  increati,  nec  tres  immensi,  sed  unus  in- 
creatus et  unus  immensus.  Similiter  omnipotens  Pater,  omnipotens  Filius, 
omnipotens  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  tarnen  non  tres  omnipotentes,  sed  unus 
omnipotens.  Itn  Deus  Pater,  Deus  Filius,  Deus  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  tarnen 
non  tres  Dii,  sed  unus  est  Deus.  Ita  Dominus  Pater,  Dominus  Filius, 
Dominus  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  tarnen  non  tres  Domini,  sed  unus  est  Dominus: 
quia  sicut  singillatira  unamquamque  personam  et  Deum  et  Dominum  con 
fiteri  Christiana  veritate  compellimur,  ita  tres  Deos  aut  Dominos  dicere  ca- 
tholica  religione  prohibemur.  Pater  a nullo  est  factus  nec  creatus,  nec  gen- 
itus;  Filius  a Patre  solo  est,  non  factus,  non  creatus,  sed  genitus.  Spiritus 
sanctus  a Patre  et  Filio , non  factus  nec  creatus  nec  genitus  est,  sed  procedens. 
Unus  ergo  Pater,  non  tres  Patres,  unus  Filius,  non  tres  Filii,  unus  Spiritus 
sanctus,  non  tres  Spiritus  sancti.  Et  in  hac  trinitate  nihil  prius  aut  posterius 
Dihil  majus  aut  minus,  sed  totae  tres  personae  coaeternae  sibi  sunt  et  coae- 
quules,  ita  ut  per  omnia,  sicut  jam  supra  dictum  est,  et  unitas  in  trinitate  et 
trinitas  in  uuitate  veneranda  sit.  Qui  vult  ergo  salvus  esse,  ita  de  trinitate 
eentiat. 

Sed  neeessnrnim  est  ad  aeternam  salutem,  nt  incarnationem  quoque  Dom i ui 
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W aile  the  Greeks'  in  more  fully  developing  the  relations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  steadily  ad- 
hered to  the  wording  of  the  Symbol  of  Constantinople,  and, 
dreading  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might  gradually  be  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  two  Persons,  used  the  formula,  “The 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son"  (oca  to'j 
iloo) ; the  Doctors  of  the  Western  Church,  such  as  Hilary , 
Ambrose , and  Augustine ,a  seized  with  firmer  grasp,  and  ob- 
tained a more  steady  view,  and  gained  a deeper  knowledge, 
of  the  economy  of  the  Triune  God  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  Three  Divine  Persons.  These  taught  that  “ the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son"  The 
addition  of  “ Filioque"  to  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
formula  of  faith,  was  introduced  by  way  of  explanation  at 
the  Synod  of  Toledo  (a.  d.  589),  and  is  also  found  in  the 
Symbolum  Athanasianum . This  addition  'was  the  origin  and 

nostri  Jesu  Christi  fidel  iter  credat.  Est  ergo  tides  recta,  ut  credamus  et  con- 
fiteamnr,  quia  Dominus  noster  Jesus,  Dei  Filius,  Deus  pariter  et  homo  est. 
Deus  est  ex  substantia  Patris  ante  saecula  genitus,  homo  ex  substantia  matris 
in  saeculo  natus : perfectus  Deus,  perfectus  homo,  ex  anima  rationali  et  hu • 
mana  came  subsistens , aequalis  Patri  secundum  divinitatem,  minor  Patre  se- 
cundum humanitatem.  Qui  licet  Deus  sit  et  homo,  non  duo  tarnen , sed  unus 
est  Christus,  unus  autem  non  conversione  divinitatis  in  carnem,  sed  assumtione 
huraanitatis  in  Deum,  unus  omnino  non  confusions  substantiae , sed  unitateper - 
tonae . Nam  sicut  anima  rationalis  et  caro  unus  est  homo,  ita  et  Deus  et  homo 
anus  est  Christus.  Qui  passus  est  pro  salute  nostra,  descendit  ad  inferos,  tertia 
die  resorrexit  a mortuis,  ascendit  in  coelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris,  inde  ven- 
torus  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos;  ad  cujus  adventum  omnes  homines  resurgere 
habent  cum  corporibus  suis  et  reddituri  sunt  de  factis  propriis  rationem ; ct 
qui  bona  egerunt,  ibunt  in  vitam  aeternam,  qui  vero  mala,  in  ignem  aeteruam. 
Hatfc  est  fides  catholica,  quam  nisi  quisque  fideliter  firmiterque  crediderit, 
aalvus  esse  non  poterit. 

This  last  section  gives  a summary  of  the  dogmatic  decrees  passed  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Ecumenical  Councils  (a.  d.  431  and  451)  against  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches. 

1 Didymi , lib.  de  spiritu  sancto,  extant  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  St.  Je- 
rome, and  libb.  III.  de  Trinitate  ed.  gr.  et  lat.  Mingarellius , Bononiae,  1769 
foL ; in  Mignes  ser.  gr.  T.  39. — Basilii  if.,  rrepl  tov  dyiov  rvevfiaroc  ad  Amphi- 
lochium.  Gregorii  Nazian.,Myot  OeoXoyiKoi.  Conf.  fHergenroelher,  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  according  to  St.  Gregory  Naziunzen,  Ratisb.  1850. 

%SL  Augustine , especially  in  his  profound  work  de  Trinit.,  libb.  XV.  (opp 
e»L  Bened  T.  VIII.)  Hilar,  de  Trinit.,  libb.  XII.  Ambros,  de  St.  Spiritu, 
libb.  III. 
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occasion  of  most  delicate  and  subtle  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.1 

§ 113.  Origen:  He  is  Persecuted  as  the  Author  of  Arianim— 
Jerome , Bußnus , Theophilus , Chrysostom. 

Huetii , Origeniana  (T.  IV.,  opp.  Orig.  ed.  de  la  Rue).  Doucin,  histoiredei 
mouvemens  arrives  dans  Tdglise  au  sujet  d’Origfcne,  Paris,  1700.  Watch , Hist 
of  Heresies,  Pt.  VII.,  p.  427  sq.  + Katerkamp,  Ch.  H.,  Pt  II.,  p.  502-500. 
Uefele , in  the  Freiburg  Eccl.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  844-850.  In  defense  of 
Origen,  Alois.  Vincenzi,  in  St.  Greg.  Nyssen.  and  Origenis  scripta  et  doo 
irinam,  Romae,  18G4  sq.,  Vol.  III. 

As  early  as  the  close  of  the  preceding  epoch,  the  entire 
orthodoxy  of  Origen  began  to  be  suspected,  and  the  contro- 
versy once  started,  continued  for  centuries.  lie  was  accused 
of  inclining  to  idealism,  of  $ tendency  to  spiritualize  and  alle- 
gorize many  of  the  dogmas  of  Catholic  faith,  and  of  not  pre- 
serving, at  least  in  his  earlier  writings,  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  the  conflicting  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  with 
each  other,  in  order  that  Christian  doctrine  so  allied  might  be 
more  acceptable  to  Pagans  and  men  of  the  world.  Many 
expressions  applied  to  the  Logos , apparently  implying  an  ine- 
quality or  subordination  in  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trin- 
ity, were  especially  offensive.  He  was  also  accused  of  holding 
other  errors.2  In  his  ill-judged  work  on  First  Principles  (-zoi 
dtycov),  Origen  had  indeed  laid  himself  open  to  such  charges; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  in  his  later  writings  he  either  entirely 
gave  up  or  corrected  many  of  his  erroneous  opinions.  More- 
over, he  himself  complained  that  many  of  his  works  had  been 
corrupted  by  interpolations  introduced  by  heretics,  who  were 
anxious  to  secure  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  for  their 
doctrines. 

The  manifest  contradictions  between  these  interpolations 
and  the  authentic  texts  of  the  writings  in  which  they  are 
found,  should  have  sufficed  for  the  detection  of  the  fraud  and 
the  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy;  but  in  seasons  of  great  re- 

,rrhe  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  Fathers  of  this  epoch  believed  and  asserted 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  See  Ptiar.y 
L>e  Trin.  lib.  VIII.,  e.  11  et  seqq.  Perrone,  De  Trin.  c.  V.  Prop.  I.  (Tr.) 

H onf.  p.  -181,  riot«-  :>,  and  Kuhn,  Cath.  Dogmatics.  Voi.  II.,  p 2 j 7 sq 
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ligious  ferment  and  in  the  beat  of  controversy,  polemics  is 
not,  as  a rule,  conducted  with  a scrupulous  regard  for  justice. 
A radical  tendency  toward  materialism,  which  then  began  to 
appear,  increased  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century,  Methodius , Bishop  of 
Tjre,  who  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  309,  attacked  some  of  the 
errore  of  Origen,  and  Pamphilus,  priest  and  martyr,  took  up 
the  defense  of  the  great  theologian,  in  an  Apology,  which, 
after  his  glorious  death,  was  finished  by  Eusebiusy  Bishop  of 
Caesarea.  While  the  Origenist  controversy  was  going  on,  the 
Arian  heresy  broke  out,  and  so  powerfully  agitated  men’s 
minds  that  the  former  was  for  a time  given  up.  Athanasius 
had  indeed  condemned  some  of  the  errors  of  Origen,  but  he 
had  also  spoken  in  his  praise ; and  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen , the  latter  in  his  Philocaliay  had  taken  extracts 
from  his  writings.  But  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ? 
when  Arianism,  which  had  all  along  been  sustained  by  secu- 
lar power  and  influence,  had  declined,  the  more  orthodox,  not 
satisfied  with  its  defeat,  felt  called  upon  to  trace  it  to  its  very 
source,  and  to  completely  eradicate  the  heresy.  The  scope  of 
such  a task  gave  occasion  to  examine  anew  the  writings  of 
Origeny  who  was  then  styled  the  father  of  Arianism.1 

The  controvery  between  the  Origenist  and  anthropomorphic 
monks  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  in  Palestine  and  after- 
ward in  Egypt. 

The  contest  was  opened  in  Palestine  (a.  d.  392)  by  Aterbius , 
a bitter  opponent  of  Origen.  He  was  answered  by  Jerome , a 
native  of  Stridon,  a town  in  Dalmatia  (f420),  but  living  at 
Bethlehem,  and  who,  besides  being  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
monasticismy  is  celebrated  for  his  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  Holy  Scriptures.  Bufinus , a priest  of  Aquileia,  who 

lThe  very  fact  that  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who,  later  on,  was  entangled  in  the 
sets  of  Arianism,  took  upon  himself  the  defense  of  Origen,  served  to  strengthen 
(he  suspicion  against  the  latter.  Conf.  Hieronym .,  lib.  I.  ad  Pammach.,  contr. 
Joan  Hierosol.,  c.  8:  Sex  libros  Eusebius  Caesareensis  Episcopus,  Arianae 
quondam  signifer  factionis,  pro  Origene  scripsit,  latissimum  ct  elaboratum 
opug,  et  multi8  testimoniis  approbavit,  Origtmm  juxta  se  catholicum , id  esl 
jtuta  no § Arianum  es*c.  (Hieronym.  opp.  T.  II.,  p.  464.' 
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was  then  sojourning  at  Jerusalem,1  and  with  whom  St.  Jerome 
had  friendly  relations,  also  took  sides  against  Atcrbius. 

St.  Jerome  made  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  different 
methods  of  Scriptural  «interpretation  followed  by  the  two 
Schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  but  while  doing  so  was 
careful  not  to  approve  the  dogmatic  fancies  of  Origcn.  He 
declared  to  Aterbius  that  he  condemned  the  errors  of  Origen; 
but  Rufinus,  who  was  not  ready  to  go  the  length  of  Jerome, 
said  nothing  on  these  points. 

Epiphanias,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  who  is  univer- 
sally revered  as  a valiant  defender  of  truth  and  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  heresy,  fired  with  a holy  zeal  for  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  faith,  now  entered  upon  the  contro- 
versy, and  assailed  John , Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  386-417), 
whom  he  denounced  (a.  d.  394)  in  his  own  church  as  an  Ori- 
genist.  John,  in  his  turn,  spoke  out  publicly  in  defense  of 
Origen,  and  the  discussion  ran  so  high  and  began  to  assume 
such  threatening  dimensions,  that  both  St.  Epiphanius  and 
St.  Jerome  refused  to  communicate  with  him  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Rufinus,  however,  would  not  break  with  him. 

Three  years  afterward,  a.  d.  397,  a settlement  was  effected 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  talented  and  pious  Melania  the  Elder,  who  had 
the  care  of  a convent  of  females  near  Jerusalem. 

But  when,  shortly  afterward,  Rufinus  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
engaged  in  translating  into  Latin  the  Apology  Of  Pamphilus 
for  Origen,  and  several  works  of  the  latter,  the  controversy! 
broke  out  afresh  with  increased  warmth  and  bitterness.  Ilej 
made  numerous  changes  in  his  translation  of  Origen’s  Fir * 
Principles , and  in  his  preface  adroitly  represented  St.  Jerome 
as  an  Origenist.  The  latter,  who  had  also  translated  the 
First  Principles  into  Latin,  immediately  replied  to  Rufinuq 

1 Hieronym . opp.  ed.  Boned.,  by  Martianay , Paris,  1693  sq.,  5 T.  foL  Boi 
ed.  by  Dominic  Vallarsi , Veron.  1734  sq.,  11  T.  fol.;  Venet.  1766  sq.,  ll  1 
gr.  4to.  We  quote  from  the  latter.  Vil  a Hieronymi  ex  ejus  potissimum  scripti 
concinnata,  in  opp.  ed.  Vallarsii,  Venet.,  T.  XI.,  p.  1-343.  Tillemont , T.  XII 
p.  1-356.  Biography  of  St.  Jerome,  by  ('ofomhrt;  Germ,  transl.  by 
Rottenburg,  1847.  Compare  also  S.olbery,  Cli.  H..  Pis.  XIII.,  XIV'.,  and  XU 
in  the  appeudices.  Katerkamp,  Pt.  II. , p.  377-414. 
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and  a spirited  correspondence  was  for  some  time  kept  up  be- 
tween them.1 

When  Pope  Anastasius  had  decided  against  Origen,  Rufinus, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  retired  to  Aquileia,  sent  from  this 
place  (a.  d.  400)  an  orthodox  profession  of  faith  in  his  own 
defense.  Pope  Anastasius  theu,  together  with  several  bish- 
ops, declared  Origen  a heretic,  and  the  emperor  Honorius 
forbade  his  writings  to  be  read.2 

These  troubles  were  increased  by  the  interference  of  The - 
opkiluSy  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  between  the  Origenist  and 
the  anthropomorphic  monks.  He  had  himself  been  formerly 
an  Origenist,  and  had  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
two  conflicting  parties ; but,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  he 
now’  (a.  d.  401)  declared  against  Origen,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  anthropomorphic  monks,  who  were  especially 
conspicuous  for  their  ignorance,  grossness,  and  violence  of 
temper,  but  in  whose  countenances  Theophilus , with  a well- 
bred  indulgence,  professed  to  recognize  the  image  of  God.  He 
treated  the  monks  of  Nitria  with  great  severity,  because  they 
refused  to  leave  off  reading  the  works  of  Origen  at  his  bid- 
ding. He  was  especially  severe  on  Dioscorus , Ammonias , 
Eusebius,  and  Euthymius , known  as  the  “ Four  Tall  Brothers ,” 
aud  who,  though  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  were 
not  very  good  ascetics.  They  had  received  Isidore,  a priest, 
who  had  been  ignominiously  driven  out  of  Constantinople, 
ana  two  of  them,  Euthymius  and  Eusebius,  had  repeatedly 
taken  refuge  in  the  desert  to  escape  coming  into  contact  with 
Thcopliilus,  from  a feeling  that  any  intercourse  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  both  parties. 

St.  John  Chrysostom , Patriarch  of  Constantinople,1  gave  an 

1 The  letters  of  SS.  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  of  Rufinus  and  Theophilus,  in 
Uieronymi  opp.  cd.  Vallarsii , T.  I.  Ep.  Hieronym.  ad  Pammach.  de  erroribnr 
Grig,  et  epp.  ad  Pammach.  et  Ocean : Rufini  apologia  adversus  (not  invectivae 
in)  Hieronym .,  libb.  II. ; Hieronym.  apologia  adversus  Rufinum,  libb.  111. 
.Hieronym.  opp.  T.  II.)  Conf.  Socrat.  VI.  3-18.  Sozom.  VIII.  7-20. 

: Conf.  Baronii  annales  ad  a.  400,  nros.  33-35,  and  ad  a.  402,  nro.  49. 
sChrysost.  vita,  by  Palladius , in  ejus  opp.  (T.  XIII.),  ed.  Monffaucon , Paris, 
1718-17:18,  13  T.  fol.,  ed.  II.,  Parisina,  1834-1840,  13  T.  4to,  in  Migne’s  Greek 
Fathers.  T.  47  sq.  Tillemont , T.  XL,  p.  1-405.  Katcrkamp,  Ch.  II.,  Pt.  I1 
p.  528-5S6.  Neander , John  Chrysostom  and  the  Cb arch  in  his  Age,  3d  cd. 
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asylum  to  these  monks  and  other  persons  who  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  Theophilus;  but,  while  receiving  them  hos- 
pitably, he  neither  shared  their  opinions  nor  would  he  admit 
them  to  Iloly  Communion,  because  they  still  lay  under  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  passed  upon  them  by  their  owu 
bishop.  This  eloquent  orator  and  admirable  interpreter  of  St. 
Paul  exerted,  in  times  of  greatest  moment,1  a powerful  influ- 
ence for  good,  by  his  wonderful  discourses  and  the  example 
of  his  virtuous  life.  lie  was  at  first  a priest  of  Antioch,  but 
afterward,  in  spite  of  his  own  wishes,  and  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Theophilus,  he  was  chosen  (a.  d.  398)  by  the  emperor 
Arcadius  to  fill  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople,  lie 
was  a second  St.  John  Baptist,  and  no  respecter  of  persons, 
lie  deeply  offended  the  empress  Eudoxia  and  the  chamberlain 
Eutropiu8,  by  severely  rebuking  them  for  their  unwarranted 
interference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Theophilus,  when  called  to  Constantinople  by  the  emperor 
to  answer,  in  an  ecclesiastical  court  presided  over  by  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  to  charges  of  a serious  nature,  brgught  against 
him  by  the  monks  of  Nitria,  was  skillful  enough  to  avail 
himself  in  his  defense  of  the  offended  pride  of  the  empress; 
and  so  great.was  his  success  that,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Eudoxia,  St.  John  Chrysostom  was  accused  by  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  of  being  an  Origenist,  and  was  called  upon  to 
clear  himself  of  the  charge  before  a court  presided  over  by  the 
Alexandrian  bishop  at  Chalcedon.  St.  Epiphanius , who  had 
been  cunningly  detained  at  Constantinople  by  the  vindictive 
Theophilus,  left  that  city  only  after  he  had  learned  that  he 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  the  latter’s  deceit. 

Chrysostom  wrote  to  him,  asking  him  if  it  were  true  that 
“ he,  the  wise  Epiphanius,  had  favored  his  banishment.”  To 
which  Epiphanius  replied:  “0,  athlete  of  Christ,  bear  up 
under  this  trial ; it  will  pass  away,  and  then  will  come  your 
triumph.” 

To  those  bishops  who  accompanied  St.  John  to  the  vessel 

Berlin,  1848.  f Silbcrt,  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Vienna,  1839,  2 rols.  Alzog, 
Patrolofi.,  2d  od.,  p.  2G3-278. 

»Cf..  especially,  the  Homilies  “de  statuis,”  in  Wagner , St.  Chrysostom' I 
Uouiilies  on  Statues,  Vienna,  1837.  Katerkamp , Ch.  H..  Pt.  II.,  p.  481-493. 
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to  see  him  off,  he  said : “ I must  hasten  away.  I leave  to 
you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  the  theater.”  He  seemed  to  be 
hurried  forward  by  a presentiment  of  his  death,  which  did 
in  fact  occur  during  the  journey  overland  to  his  distant  place 
of  exile.1 

Chrysostom  was  adjudged  guilty  of  Origenism  by  The- 
ophilu8,  at  the  Pseudo-Synod  of  the  Oak , a country-seat  of  the 
imperial  minister  Rutinus,  and,  by  order  of  the  court,  sent 
into  exile.  But  a father,  who  had  endeared  himself  by  so 
many  ties  to  his  people,  cculd  not  be  taken  from  them  with- 
out a struggle,  and  so  great  a commotion  was  raised  in  Con- 
stantinople, after  his  banishment  to  Bithynia,  that  he  was 
recalled  to  prevent  further  tumult  among  the  people.  The 
persecution  did  not,  however,  cease  after  he  had  regained  his 
episcopal  throne,  and  the  holy  man  turned  for  comfort  to  the 
Pope,  tli3  common  father  of  all  the  faithful,  and  Innocent  i., 
who  then  sat  in  the  Papal  chair,  received  him  and  his  com- 
panions, on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  with  the  greatest  cordiality 
and  affection.*  Honorius,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  inter- 
posed his  kind  offices  with  his  imperial  brother  Arcadius,  in 
favor  of  St.  John,  but  to  no  purpose.  Chrysostom,  now 
44  tried  by  suffering,  and  still  unconquered,”  was  deposed  a 
second  time,  and  sent  again  into  banishment  (a.  d.  404).  The 
notorious  fourth  and  twelfth  canons  of  the  Council  of  Antioch 
(a.  d.  341)  were  made  the  ground  of  this  deposition.  By  the 
first,  it  was  decreed  that  any  bishop  who  had  been  deposed 
by  a council  could  not  exercise  his  ministry  as  before,  and 
should  have  no  hopes  of  being  again  restored  to  his  dignity 
in  another  council,  and  that  his  defense  should  not  even  be 
heard;  and,  by  the  second,  that  if  a bishop  deposed  by  a 
council  should  appeal  to  the  emperor,  instead  of  to  a council, 
his  defense  should  not  be  heard,  and  he  should  be  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  restoration.  St.  John  set  off  on  his  exile,  and 
after  having  suffered  incredibly  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
way,  the  inconvenience  of  travel,  the  violence  of  fever,  and 


1 Eberhard , St  Epiphanius’  Share  in  the  Origenist  Controversy,  Treves,  1850. 
3Cf.  Baronii,  annalcs  ad  a.  404.  Chrysost.  epist.  ad  Innocent.  Papain  and 
Innocent  ad  Chryaost. ; also  in  (Jalland.  bibl.,  T.  VIII.,  p.  5G0  sq. 
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the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  died  at  Comana,  in  Pontus, 
September  14,  407,  before  having  reached  his  destined  place 
of  exile,  still  farther  ou,  and  at  a greater  distance  from  Con- 
stantinople. Thus  did  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age,  and  the  brightest  light  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
pass  from  this  world  to  his  reward.  His  last  words  were, 
uLct  God  be  praised  for  all  things .”  They  were  constantly  ou 
his  lips  during  life,  and  fully  express  the  principle  which 
guided  his  whole  conduct.  The  people  of  Constantinople,  on 
hearing  of  his  death,  were  stricken  with  grief.  It  was  a poor, 
though  consoling  comfort  to  have  the  melancholy  pleasure, 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  IL,  of  welcoming  in  their 
midst  the  mortal  remains  of  their  spiritual  father.  Every- 
thing was  done  on  the  occasion  of  their  translation  that  en- 
thusiastic love  and  filial  veneration  could  suggest,  and  his 
body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
year  438,  after  having  passed  in  procession  through  the  brill- 
iantly illuminated  streets  of  that  Byzantine  city,  whose  glory 
on  this  occasion  was  mirrored  on  the  bosom  of  the  Helles- 
pont, and  reflected  again  with  fresh  beauty.1 

The  wily  Theophilus  and  the  monks  afterward  came  to  an 
understanding  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  Origeüist  con- 
troversy, but  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  trouble.  Origenism 
again  came  up  later  on,  allied  with  new  errors.  (Cf.  § 122.) 

§ 114.  Controversies  arising  out  of  Arianism — Photinus  and 

Apollinaris. 

Marcellus , Bishop  of  Ancyra,  one  of  the  ablest  defenders 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  accused  of  Sabellianism,  and  de- 
posed from  his  see  on  account  of  some  obscure  expressions  of 
which  he  had  made  use.2  It  has  been  frequently  asserted 

1 The  relics  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  are  now  at  Si. 
Peters,  Rome.  For  a beautiful  sketch  of  the  life  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  see 
Neuman's  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  III.  (Tr.) 

*The  principal  writing  of  Marcellus  is,  de  subjectione  Domini  Christi,  of 
which  fragm.  in  Rettberg's  Marcelliana,  etc.,  Götting.  1794.  Of  the  writings 
of  his  adversaries,  still  extant:  Euseb.  Caesar,  nara  MapiU/J.ov  and  -fpi  r?]r 
CKKAqaiaoTiKfft  dfoAoy/af,  after  Euseb.  demonstr.  evang.,  Paris,  1628 ; in  his  favor, 
Athanas.  contr.  Arianos,  nros.  21-35,  dc  synodis,  nros.  26  sq.  (T.  1.,  p.  589  sq  ) 
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that  his  errors  arose  entirely  from  the  looseness  of  his  lan- 
guage. This  opinion  is  hardly  correct,  for  a close  examina- 
tion into  his  teaching  will  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he 
denied  the  divinity  of  Chnst  in  any  proper  sense,  and  held  that 
the  Word  of  the  Father  descended  upon  and  acted  through  the 
man  Jesus  by  some  mysterious  economy  (jiovr^  rfj  rij c ~pd~swx 
iveprda). 

This  doctrine  was  more  explicitly  taught  by  his  scholar 
Photinus , a deacon  of  Ancyra,  and  later  on  Bishop  of  Sirmium, 
who  insisted  on  a sharp  distinction  between  the  Word  and 
the  Son. 

According  to  Photinus,  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  was  no  more 
than  an  indwelling  of  the  Word  in  the  man  Jesus,  and,  con- 
sequently, His  existence  began  only  with  his  birth  from  Mary. 
He  furthermore  distinguished  the  word  into  the  i^dtddsro^,  or 
an  indwelling  energy,  and  the  Tzpotponexo^,  or  the  divine  reason 
of  the  Father  working  ad  extra,  and  hence  maintained  that 
the  world  had  been  created  by  the  latter.  In  explanation,  he 
said  that  the  Word  was  an  expansion  of  God,  but  implied  no 
real  division  of  the  Divine  Substance.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  345 ; by  the  orthodox 
at  Milan,  a.  d.  347  or  349;  and  by  the  first  Synod  of  Sirmium 
a.  d 351,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed.1  The  last  named 
synod  also  confirmed  the  condemnation  of  the  Sabellian 
theory  of  dilatation  and  contraction  * in  the  Divine  Substance.3 

Epiphan.  haer.  72.  (T.  L,  p.  833  sq.)  Socrat.  h.  e.  II.  19.  Hieronym.  de  vir. 
illustr.,  c.  107.  Marcellus  is  defended  by  Montfaucon , diatribe  de  causa  Mar- 
celli  Ancyr.  (ejusd.  coll,  nova  PP.f  T.  II.,  p.  51  sq.,  Paris,  1707;  opp.  A than  as., 
T.  III.,  p.  xxxiii-xli).  Conf.  Möhler , Athanas.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  22-36,  and  p.  71. 
More  justly  appreciated  by  f Willenborg , The  Orthodoxy  of  Marcellus  of  An- 
cyra, Münster,  1860.  Zahn,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  Gotha,  1867. 

1 Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  179  sq.  Hilarius , de  Trinit.  VII.  3,  7.  Augustin,  de 
haeresib.,  c.  45. 

*See  p.  354. 

* Athanas.  de  synod.,  n.  27,  exposes  a formulary  of  faith,  accompanied  with 
twenty-seven  anathemas,  directed  against  Photinus.  The  sixth  anathema  is 
couched  in  these  terms : Ei  rig  ri/v  ui'oiav  tov  Owb  rlxLTiveoOai  I)  ovoTeXXeoda: 
taOKOt,  avddepa  iaru.  VII. : EI  rig  7r%arw*)/iivt/v  rrjv  ovatav  tov  Qeov  tov  viov  ?Jyot 
*ouivt  % tov  nXarvofibv  rt/g  ovoiag  nvrov  vluv  ovo/ia^et,  av6.de pa  lore*.  VIII. : EI 
ivdiadernv  fj  irpotpopiKov  XSyov  Xtyet  tov  vibv  tov  Otov%  avadeun  laru  (opp.  T.  I.v  p. 

vor-  i — 36 
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Several  synods  confirmed  the  condemnation,  but  particularl) 
the  Second  Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  381. 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  condemnations,  Bonosas , 
Bishop  of  Sardica,  again  advocated  the  same  doctrine  a.  d.  391. 

The  two  ApoUinares  of  Laodicea,  father  and  son,  deserved 
well  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  Apologies  of  Christianity 
which  they  wrote  against  the  Pagan  philosophers,  and  for 
their  steady  defense  against  the  Arians  of  the  identity  of  Sub- 
stance in  the  Father  and  the  Son;1  but  Apollinaris  the 
Younger,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  the  integrity  and  identity  of 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Father,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  Sabellianism. 

The  errors  of  Arius  were  confined  principally  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Logos  to  the  Father,  while  the  teaching  of  Apol- 
linaris was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Logos  in  its  relation? 
to  the  man  Jesus.  Firmly  believing  in  the  Platonian  trichot- 
omy of  man  ( aCopa , <poyfn  zutrJtua),  and  in  the  doctrine  of  tra - 
ducianism , he  affirmed  that  “ Christ  had  indeed  a human 
body  and  human  passions  but  that  His  soul  (z vvjua) 

was  supplied  by  the  Divine  Word  (Myo;).  Hence  it  is  said 
(John  i.  14),  “The  Word  was  made^/?esA.”  For,  should  the 
contrary  be  admitted,  and  the  triple  division  of  man  be  at  the 
same  time  maintained,  it  would  necessitate  the  further  admis- 
sion that  there  are  two  Sons  of  God  and  two  Persons  begotten 
of  God,  and  hence,  instead  of  a Trinity,  a Quadrinity . In 
other  words,  he  held  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  a simple 
man,  sustained  and  energized  by  the  Logos.  This  doctrine 
leads  to  a dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Either 
the  impeccability  of  Christ  must  be  denied,  or,  if  this  can  not 
be  conceded,  the  perfect  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  man 
Jesus  can  not  be  asserted  without  at  the  same  time  denying 
free  will,  the  essential  attribute  of  every  rational  being,  iu 
which  case  redemption  would  be  the  work  of  a simple  man, 
and,  on  this  account,  insufficient. 

Athanasius  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  combated  this  error,  and 
clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrated  that  there  must  of  necessity 

693).  Klose , Hist,  aud  Doctr.  of  Marcellus  and  Photinas,  Hambg  1837 
HeJ'tle , Hist  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  610-618. 

1 See  p.  494. 
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be  a true  and  real  union  of  both  the  Humanity  and  Divinity 
in  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  Christ.1  This  doctrine  was, 
however,  afterward  most  happily  illustrated  by  St.  Augustine. 

The  Council  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  3G2)  and  those  of  Rome 
(a.  d.  374,  380,  and  382)  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Apol- 
linaris, and  this  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  381),*  which  proclaimed  that 
“ Christ  is  true  Man  and  true  God.”  The  sect  of  the  Apol- 
linarians  gradually  split  into  conflicting  factions,  and  finally 
disappeared  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

This  heresy,  though  not  specifically  attributed  to  Apol- 
linaris, was  condemned  in  the  synodical  letter  of  the  Council 
of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  362,  at  which,  however,  bishops  repre- 
senting Apollinaris  were  present. 

§ 115.  Divergent  Theological  Schools. 

For  a fuller  account  on  the  several  writers,  see  Alzog'*  Patrology,  2d  ed. 
Third  Epoch,  p.  389-394. 

Every  phase  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  particularly  the 
rule  of  interpreting  Holy  Scriptures  adopted  by  the  respective 
advocates  of  the  different  questions  at  issue,  go  to  show  that 
this  whole  struggle  was  a conflict  between  the  principles  of  a 
thorough-going  and  intelligent  speculation,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  a dry  and  abstract  rationalism. 

Arius  and  his  great  opponent,  Athanasiusy  were,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  controversy,  the  representatives  of  these 

’This  error  had  already  been  pointed  out,  although  not  under  his  name, 
in  the  synodical  letter  of  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  held  a.  d.  362,  at  which  en- 
voys of  Bishop  Apollinaris  were  present:  upoMyow  yap  Kal  tovto,  on  ov  oCtpa 
owT  Qvata&j?rovt  ovF  avdtjrov  eljev  6 ouryp.  (They  also  confessed  this,  that 
oor  Savior  did  not  possess  a body  without  a soul,  or  without  sense,  or  without 
reason.)  Fragments  of  the  writings  of  Apollinaris,  extracted  from  the  refuta- 
tions of  his  adversaries,  may  be  found  in  Galland.  T.  XII.,  p.  706  sq.  The 
principal  writing  in  return:  Greg.  Nyss.,  "kdyoq  avrippr/nKog  npog  rd  ’AiroA^tva- 
(Mvt  in  Gotland.  T.  VI..  p.  517  sq.  Aihanas.  ep.  ad  Epictetum;  contr. 
Apollinar.,  libb.  II.  Conf.  Tillemont , T.  VII.,  p.  602-637.  The  decretum  of 
Pope  Damasus  adversus  Apollinarem,  in  Coustant.  epp.  Rom.  Pontif.  See 
Mi  hier,  Athanas.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  372.  Ilefeles  Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  9 sq., 
and  other  places. 

tOmeü.  Comtanlinop .,  c.  1.  ( Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  563.  Uarduin,  T.  I. , p.  821.) 
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two  systems — of  this  double  theological  tendency,  the  origin 
of  which  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  history.  Arius  had 
studied  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Antioch , and  had  had  for  a 
master  the  renowned  Lucian.  Athanasius,  on  the  contrary, 
had  attended  the  famous  and  justly  venerated  school  of  Alex - 
andria , and  thoroughly  represented  its  theological  system.  Iu 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  controversies,  every  error  that 
came  to  the  surface  might  be  traced  to  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  schools. 

The  Alexandrian  school,  under  its  last  two  heads,  Didymus 
the  Blind1 2  and  Rhodon>  showed  a great  inclination  in  its  her- 
meneutical principles  for  the  allegorizing  method  of  Origen, 
for  profound  speculation,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  the  philo- 
sophical theories  of  Plato.  A system  of  a character  so  ex- 
alted, and  of  a tendency  so  intellectual,  and  purged  of  all  the 
excesses  into  which  Origen  had  fallen,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
and  powerfully  influence  the  greatest  minds  of  that  age.  This 
school  gave  to  the  Church  her  greatest  doctors,  such  as 
Athanasius;  Basil  the  Great , Bishop  Caesarea  (f  379) ; Gregory , 
Bishop  of  Nyssa , and  Gregory  Nazianzen , the  44  Theologian  ” 
(t  about  391).  Eusebius , Bishop  of  Caesarea  (f  about  340), 
was  also  partially  formed  by  this  school ; and  in  the  West, 
St . Hilary  (f  366),  the  profound  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity;  and  Ambrose1  and  his  incomparable  disciple, 
A ugustine , who  so  ably  defended  and  so  clearly  elucidated  the 
Alexandrian  proposition : “All  true  science  starts  from  faith. 
Faith  is  an  absolute  condition  of  true  science .” 3 

1 Of  his  many  writings  on  the  Bible  and  Origen,  there  are  extant  only  lib.  de 
Spiritu  S.,  in  the  Latin  version  of  St  Jerome  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  109-167,  ed.  Fa/- 
larsii ),  lib.  adv.  Manich.  ( Combefisii  auctuar.  graec.  PP.  T.  II.),  libb.  III.  de 
Trin.,  ed.  MingareUi , Bonon.  1769;  expositio  VII.  canonicar.  epp.f  in  the 
transl.  of  Epiphanias  Scholastic.  Lücke  had  the  Greek  Scholia , published  by 
Matthaei , reprinted  in  his  quaestiones  ac  vindiciae  Didymianae,  Götting.  1829- 
1832,  4 pts.  He  also  took  pains  to  correct  the  L&tin  version  in  accordance 
with  them. 

2 The  principal  works  of  St.  Ambrose  are:  HexaSmeron;  de  officiis  clericor., 
libb.  III. — de  fide,  libb.  V.;  de  spiritu  sancto,  libb.  III.  and  epp.  92.  t Silbert, 
Life  of  St  Ambrose,  Vienna,  1841. 

9 Augustin.  de  utilit.  credendi.,  c.  9,  n.  21:  Nam  vera  religio,  nisi  credantnr 
ea,  quae  quisque  postea,  si  sese  bene  gesserit  dignusque  fuerit,  ass  equator  atque 
perspiciat,  et  omnino  sine  quodam  gravi  auctoritatis  i in  peri  o iniri  recte  nullo 
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Every  one  of  these  Doctors  of  the  Church  insist  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  comprehend  how  the  Divinity  is  united 
with  the  Humanity  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  they  there- 
fore affirm  over  and  over  again  that  this  real , organic , and  hy- 
postatic union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  Person  baffles  every  effort 
of  human  reason. 

Lucian ,*  a priest  of  Antioch,  of  great  literary  attainments, 
and  thoroughly  conversaut  with  Holy  Scripture,  had  given 
to  the  school  of  Antioch  both  name  and  respectability,  and 
the  heroism  with  which  he  bore  his  cruel  martyrdom  added 
to  his  authority.* 

The  rule  of  hermeneutics  adopted  in  this  school  was  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  school  of  Alexandria;  for, 
whereas  the  latter  sought  the  mystic  and  allegoric  interpre- 
tation, the  former  insisted  on  the  plain,  literal,  grammatical , 
aud  historical  sense , and  assumed  a more  limited  inspiration 3 
than  the  Alexandrians.  It  is  true  the  Antiochian  principle 
of  exegesis  presented  Christianity  in  its  most  practical  form, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  practice  of  putting  a plain,  gram- 
matical interpretation  upon  Holy  Scriptures  had,  in  matter 
of  fact,  a tendency  to  narrow  the  mind,  to  contract  the  mental 
vision,  and  to  give  a superficial  view  of  Christianity.  This 
school  also  rejected  philosophy , or,  if  it  adopted  it  at  all,  it 
accepted  no  more  than  the  dry  formalism  of  Aristotle . Among 
the  men  formed  under  this  system  were  Eusebius ,4  Bishop  of 

pacto  potest.  De  morib.  eccl.  cathol.,  c.  25:  Nihil  in  ecclesia  catholica  saln- 
brius  fieri,  quam  ut  rationcm praecedat  auctoritas.  (See  above,  p.  372,  note  5.) 
Cf.  de  Trinit.  I.  1 and  2,  tractat.  40,  in  Joan. : Credimus . ut  cognoscamus,  non 
citgnoxcimiis , ut  credamus.  Sermo  43:  Initium  bonae  vitae,  cui  vita  etiam 
oeterna  debetur,  recta  tides  est.  Est  autem  fides,  credere,  quod  nondum  videa, 
cujua  fidei  merces  est  videre,  quod  credis.  Epist.  120  ad  Consent.  Ut  ea , 
quae  fidei  firmilate  jam  tenes,  etiam  rationis  luce  conspicias.  Conf.  -f  Kuhn, 
Faith  and  Science,  Tübg.  1840. 

1 See  p.  387,  remarks. 

tEuseb.  h.  e.  VIII.  13,  IX.  6.  Cf.  Miinter , commentatio  de  schola  Antiochena, 
llafn.  1811.  In  German,  in  Siäudliris  and  Tzschimers  Archives  of  Church 
History;  Hornung , schola  Antiochena,  Neostad.  1864;  Hergenroether , The 
School  of  Antioch  and  its  Influence,  Wuerzb.  1866 ; Kuhn . The  School  of  An- 
tioch, etc.,  Ingolst.  1866. 

3 See  p.  508. 

'Hieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.,  c.  91.  Cf.  Socrat.  II.  9.  Sozom.  III.  6.  Euseb 
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Emesa  (f  360) ; CyrU  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  author  of  numcr 
ous  hymns,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  who  died  at  Edessa,  ßome 
time  after  the  year  379.  Diodore , Bishop  of  Tarsus  (f  390), 
but  especially  Theodore , Bishop  of  Mopsuestia  (f  428),  and  hia 
brother,  Polychronius , are  the  best  representatives  of  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  elements  of  the  Antiochian  system ; and 
St.  John  Chrysostom , Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  inspired 
orator  and  glory  of  the  priesthood,  and,  in  a great  measure, 
also  Theodoret , Bishop  of  Cyrus,  are  the  most  respectable 
specimens  of  its  excellence  and  advantages. 

But,  as  regards  the  one  great  questiou  to  which  the  Arian 
heresy  gave  rise,  and  which  gave  color  and  direction  to  the 
subsequent  controversy  in  the  Eastern  Church,  viz.,  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ , the  leaders  of  the 
school  of  Antioch  took  a view  quite  the  reverse  of  that 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrians,  assuming  to  be  able  to  give  an 
absolutely  clear  and  intelligible  solution  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. The  subtle  analysis  and  the  fine  distinctions  which  they 
made  use  of  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
are  often  curiously  original. 

These  two  catechetical  schools  pursued  each  its  own  re- 
spective traditions  and  system,  the  one  in  a certain  sense 
opposing,  yet  supplementing  the  other;  both  frequently  con- 
tradicting each  other,  yet  never  absolutely  at  war,  until  the 
Origenist  controversy  sprung  up,  when  the  lines  of  difference 
were  drawn  sharp  and  wide.  The  Antiochians  attacked  the 
exegetical  principles  of  Origen,  but  these  still  held  their 
ground,  in  spite  of  such  attacks.  Moreover,  the  exegetics  of 
the  school  of  Antioch  was  not  above  suspicion,  for  many  of 
its  ablest  defenders  were  among  the  promoters  of  heretical 
opinions. 

Among  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  rivalry  and  an- 
imosity existing  between  these  two  schools  were  the  Origenist 
controversy  and  the  controversies  concerning  the  Three  Chap- 
ters. But  the  historical  method  of  viewing  theology,  which 
had  now  become  fully  developed,  continued  still  to  exist,  and 

opo8C.,  ed.  August t,  Elberf.  1829.  Thilo.  The  Writings  of  Eusebius  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Century,  and  of  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Halle,  1831 
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was  ably  supported  by  Epiplianius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  (f  403), 
and  by  St.  Jerome. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that 
there  were  already  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a speculative 
and  mystic  theology . The  writings  attributed  to  Denys  the 

Areopagite , first  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century,  are  examples 
of  it,  and  have  furnished  materials  to  all  succeeding  mystic 
writers.1  The  writings  of  Didymus  and  of  the  two  Macarii 
may  be  classed  in  the  same  category. 

1 Dionys.  Ar  top. : r-epl  lepapx'tag  ovpaviov • irepi  nfr  iiaikrjoiaoTiK^  icpapx'w 
irepi  i fretuv  ovopdruv  irepi  pvortKfjq  OeoTuoyiaq. — On  the  Celestial  Hierarchy;  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy;  on  Divine  Names;  on  Mystical  Theology.  Epp.  XII. 
(Opp.  ed.  Corderius,  Paris,  1644,  2 T.  fol.  Constantini.  Venet.  1758  sq.,  2 T. 
fol.;  in  Migne’s  Greek  Fathers,  T.  III.  and  IV.),  translated  (into  Gerpian)  and 
famished  with  dissertations  by  Engelhardt , Sulzbach,  1823, 2 pts.  Chas.  Vogt. 
Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity,  or  Inquiries  into  the  Supposed  Writings  of 
Denys  the  Areopagite,  Berlin,  1836.  Hipler , Inquiries  into  the  Genuineness 
and  Trustworthiness  of  the  Writings  that  go  under  the  name  of  Denys  the 
Areopagite , Ratisbon,  1861. 

T ranslator’s  Addition. — Conf.  the  “ Digressio  brevis  Theologico-Critica  de 
libris  S.  Dionysio  Atheniensi  sive  Areopagitae  passim  inscribi  solids,”  in  the 
*'  Theologia  Wirceburgensis ,”  Tom.  V.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  409  sq.,  Paris  ed.  of  1853. 
That  these  writings  are  of  a very  early  date,  says  one  of  the  Würzburg  theolo* 
gians,  everyone  admits.  Even  Morinus,  lib.  de  sacr.  ordin.,  cap.  27, and  Eras* 
mus , in  cap.  17,  Actuum  Apost.,  and  others  who  deny  Denys,  Bishop  of  Athens, 
to  have  been  their  author,  nevertheless  admit  that  they  could  not  have  been 
written  later  than  either  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Several  of  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  written  by  Denys  the  Areopagite  have  furnished 
abundant  material,  in  the  weak  and  flimsy  arguments  advanced  in  support 
of  their  theory,  for  the  severe  criticism  of  their  adversaries.  These  works 
were  first  quoted  by  the  Seoerians  or  Acephali,  in  the  celebrated  Relig- 
ious Conference , held  a.  d.  532  or  533,  as  lief  des  Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  II., 
p.  727,  says,  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I.,  between  five  Catholic 
and  six  Monophysite  bishops , selected  by  their  respective  parties  to  repre- 
sent them. 

The  Monophysites  had  no  sooner  quoted  them  than  the  orthodox  bishops  rose 
up  and  denied  their  authenticity,  affirming  that  they  had  been  unknown  to  all 
antiquity,  even  to  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril,  who  treated  cognate  subjects, 
and  quoted  every  accessible  author  who  wrote  anything  to  the  point.  This  at- 
tributing of  supposititious  works  of  a doubtful  character  to  orthodox  writers  was 
an  old  trick  of  the  Monophysites,  who  had  already  ascribed  the  genuine  writings 
of  the  heretic  Apollinaris  the  Younger  to  Doctors  of  the  Church,  such  as  Atha- 
nasius and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  to  Popes,  as  in  the  case  of  Julius  and 
Felix,  and  the  orthodox  bishops  insinuated  that  this  might  be  a repetition  of 
the  same  strategy. 
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These  writings  were,  however,  durins  the  sixth  century,  readily  believed  to 
be  the  genuine  productions  of  Denys  the  Areopagite,  because  the  sublime 
teachings  they  contained  were  not  unworthy  of  the  man. 

St.  Maximus,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Monothelites  (in  his  Prologue  to 
his  scholia  in  Dionysium),  was  the  first  writer  who  ascribed  their  authorship  to 
Denys.  He  was  followed  by  a priest  named  Theodore  (quoted  by  Photius  in 
Bibliothec.,  cod.  I.),  and  every  one  quietly  accepted  their  authority  as  conclu- 
sive. For  a thousand  years  Denys  the  Areopagite  was  the  accredited  author 
of  works  to  which  he  had  no  sort  of  claim.  Laurentius  Valla  and  Theodort 
Gaza  were  the  first  to  call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  these  writings.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  by  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Blon- 
del , Dailli,  and  other  Protestants,  among  whom  were  Humphrey,  Rivet,  and 
Scaliger;  and  by  Catholics,  such  as  Cajetan , Morin , Läunoy , and  others. 

One  of  the  Würzburg  theologians,  Thos.  Holtzglau,  S.  J.t  fancies  that  it  ii 
an  easy  task  to  refute  all  the  objections  advanced  by  these  critics,  and  to  prove 
beyond  question  that  the  Areopagite  is  the  true  author  of  these  works 

His  first  argument  is  from  prescription.  He  insists  that  it  shows  a lack  of 
respect  and  reverence  to  quietly  and  sneeringly  put  aside  as  supposititious 
writings  that  had  for  twelve  centuries  been  believed  to  be  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  an  author;  the  more  so,  because  during  these  years  they  had  been 
quoted  as  genuine  by  Councils  and  Popes,  and  Fathers  and  Doctors,  and  never 
as  much  as  a suspicion  as  to  their  authorship  was  raised.  They  were,  more- 
over, quoted  by  Juvenalt  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  during  whose  life  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451)  was  held;  by  Leontius  of  Byzantium , who  lived  about  a.  d. 
540;  by  Athanasius  Sinaiia , his  contemporary;  by  Si.  Sophroniust  who  lived 
about  a.  i).  630;  and  by  St.  Maximus  Martyr , his  contemporary.  They  were 
referred  to  under  the  same  title  by  the  Popes  Gregory  the  Great  (horn.  34,  in 
Evang.);  by  St.  Martin , in  his  Lateran  Council  (Secret.  1 and  3);  by  Agatha 
in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantine;  by  Adrian  /.,  in  a letter  to  Charle- 
magne; and  by  Nicholast  in  a letter  to  the  emperor  Michael.  They  were 
also  appealed  to  by  Ecumenical  Synods,  as  in  the  case  of  the  VI.  Act  8.; 
VII.  Act  2. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  quote  the  numerous 
authors  who,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ascribed  these  works  to  Denys  the  Are- 
opagite. Many  of  these  are  given  by  Noil  Alexander , Diss.  22.,  Sec.  I. 

The  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris  censured  (September  17,  1527)  the  opinion 
of  Erasmus,  denying  the  authorship  of  the  Areopagite,  as  rash  and  novel. 

His  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  works  them- 
selves, which,  it  is  said,  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  during 
the  first  century;  for  their  author  (lib.  de  divin.  Nomin.,  cap.  2 and  3)calli 
himself  a disciple  of  St.  Paul.  He  wrote  a letter  to  Timothy,  also  a disciple 
of  St.  Paul;  another  to  Titus,  a fellow-laborer  of  Timothy,  another  to  St.  John 
during  the  exile  of  the  latter;  and  in  a letter  to  the  philosopher,  Apollophanee, 
claims  to  have  observed  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened  at  the  death  of 
Christ. 

His  third  argument  is  a reduciio  ah  absurdum , for  the  facts  related  in  these 
works,  supposing  the  latter  not  to  be  genuine,  would  be  utteily  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  wrote.  Be  the  writer  who  he  may  *.he  real 
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nxsanly,  and  exalted  piety  which  pervades  all  his  writings,  from  the  beginning  to 
tlxe  end,  is  incontestable.  But  if  his  honesty  be  allowed  here,  it  must  also  be 
mdroitted  in  the  numerous  circumstances  which  he  relates  of  himself  and  of  his 
life,  and  this  line  of  argument  would  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  works  are 
unquestionably  the  productions  of  Denys. 

ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS. 

Objection  L (a)  No  instance  can  be  adduced,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
these  writings  as  ascribed  to  Denys  the  Areopagite,  by  any  Father  of  the  Church 
previously  to  the  sixth  century. 

( 6)  He  is  not  mentioned  by  even  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome , both  of  whom 
professedly  made  catalogues  of  ecclesiastical  writers. 

(c)  St.  Athanasius  did  not  quote  him  against  the  Arians;  although  it  is  well 
known  that  Denys  the  Areopagite  clearly  taught  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons 
in  one  Substance  (Coelest.  Hierarch.,  cap.  7,  and  throughout  the  whole  second 
chapter  of  his  treatise,  De  Divin.  Nomin.,  where  he  also  teaches  the  Divinity  of 
Christ).  Moreover,  Athanasius  does  in  fact  quote-from  the  works  attributed  to 
Denys  in  his  controversies  with  Theognostus,  Origen,  and  the  two  Dionysii  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria 

Answer  (a)  This  argument  is  at  best  but  negative , and  therefore  inconclu- 
sive. For,  it  may  be,  the  Fathers  were  not  acquainted  with  these  works,  and  if 
they  had  a knowledge  of  them,  the  subject  they  had  in  hand  may  not  have  been 
of  a character  to  require  any  reference  to  them.  Again,  Scriptural  proofs 
were  used  during  the  first  four  centuries  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other. 

(6)  As  to  Eusebius,  the  answer  of  St.  Maximus  Martyr  in  his  prologue  to  his 
scholia  (1.  c.,  p.  11),  is  quite  apposite.  In  the  catalogue  of  Eusebius  a great 
many  works  are  omitted  which  did  not  come  in  the  authors  way;  and  he  him- 
self confesses  that  there  were  many  works  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  and 
tbat  these  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  which  came  to  his  hand. 
Maximus  illustrates  this  assertion  by  many  examples. 

St.  Jerome  states  in  his  Praef.  ad  Dextrum,  that  of  the  ancient  writers  he 
refers  only  to  such  as  are  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Eusebius. 

(c)  It  can  not  be  urged  that  Athanasius  did  not  know  of  these  works,  for,  in 
his  controversies  with  the  Arians,  he  continually  insisted  that  they  shall  prove 
their  teachings  from  Scripture,  and  not  from  any  human  authority;  and  when 
other  arguments  besides  those  drawn  from  Scripture  were  brought  against  him, 
he  confined  himself  strictly  to  answering  these,  and  never  went  out  of  his  way 
to  find  others  of  the  same  character  to  rebut  them. 

Objection  II.  The  author  of  these  works. enumerates  many  rites  and  cereino 
nies  which,  it  is  well  known,  were  the  growth  of  ages. 

Answer.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  there  mentioned 
were  in  use  in  Apostolic  times,  though  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which 
they  were  accompanied  when  the  persecutions  had  ceased,  were  wanting.  Basil 
the  Great , in  his  work,  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  cap.  27  (opp.  T.  III.,  p.  55,  B.),  is 
authority  for  this  assertion.  He  there  mentions  the  Blessing  of  Baptismal 
Water  and  of  the  Holy  Oils,  triple  immersion,  the  renunciatiou  of  Satan  an<f 
his  angels,  and  appeals  in  proof  of  these,  not  to  IJolv  Serinture.  but  to  the 
unbroken  tradition  coming  down  directly  trom  the  Apostles. 

Objection  III.  The  author  also  speaks  in  his  work,  Dc  Eccl.  Hierarch.,  cap. 
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6,  and  elsewhere,  of  monks , whom  he  distinguishes  from  both  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  mentions  their  distinctive  dress,  and  discourses  of  many  other  usages, 
as  if  they  had  been  already  long  established,  all  of  which  were  of  a mach 
more  recent  origin. 

Answer . When  Denys  speaks  of  Monks,  wc  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  term 
is  synonymous  with  cither  Coenobite  or  Hermit.  These  latter  arose  in  the  third 
century  under  the  leadership  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony,  but  monks  were  a 
particular  class  of  men,  who  existed  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  whom  the 
Jew  Philo  designates  as  Therapeutai.  They  were  not,  as  some  have  asserted, 
Jews,  but  Christians , as  Eusebius  testifies,  Hist.  Eccl.  II.  7.  Others  bear  the 
same  witness,  as  St.  Epiphan.t  Haer.  29;  St.  Jerome , Catalog.,  c.  11;  and 
Sozom.,  Hist  Eccl.  V.  12. 

We  omit,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  remaining  five  arguments  of  the  Jesuit 
Father. 

Abb4  Barras  (General  Church  Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  93  et  seq.,  Pontif.  of  St  Al- 
exander I.,  nros.  15  and  16)  takes  the  same  view,  and,  in  his  excessive  advocacy 
of  this  opinion,  takes  occasion  to  say  that  “ certain  critics  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  have  very  unwisely  endeavored  to  contest  the  authenticity 
of  the  works  which  bear  his  (Denys’)  name.  This  error  has  been  learnedly  re- 
futed by  the  Rev.  Fathers  Honord  de  St  Marie  and  NoCl  Alexander.” 

Abbi  Rohrbacher  (Ch.  Hist  Vol.  V.,  p.  40  et  seq.,  2d  ed.)  says:  “Modern 
critics  have  started  by  taking  for  granted  that  the  works  attributed  to  Denys  the 
Areopagite  can  not  be  his,  because  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  men 
did  not  use  such  language  as  he  uses ; they  did  not  pursue  any  such  line  of 
thought  or  use  any  such  mode  of  expression  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  supposed 
works;  they  did  not  employ  such  words  as  supersubstantial,  superabundant, 
supereminent  goodness,  superintelligent,  and  the  like. — But  St  Pault  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  uses  such  words  as  epignosis  or  super 
intelligence,  and,  in  1 Cor.  xiii.  12,  he  writes:.  'A pn  ytyvCxnou  be  fupov r,  rdrt  6i 
briyvtxTOfiai,  Kaduc  sal  kneyv^rjv.  St.  Peter , in  his  second  epistle,  makes  re- 
peated use  of  the  same  expression.  Even  our  Lord  uses  this  expression: 
hriytyvuoKEtv  (Matt.  xi.  27,  and  Luke  x.  22).  In  Ephes.*i.  20,  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  in  supercelestial  regions,  b 
rote  hrovpavtots.  It  is  in  such  language  that  the  apostles  and  their  disciples 
fought  the  Gnostics. 

Rohrbacher,  grounding  himself  on  the  work  of  Abbi  Darboy , “ Oeuvres  de 
Saint  Denys  1* Areopagite,  traduites  du  grec ; prdedddes  d’une  introduction,” 
etc.,  also  asserts  that  the  works  of  St  Deny  a are,  in  a general  way,  quoted  by 
Origen,  in  a homily  translated  by  Rufinuv  that  St  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
wrote  explanatory  notes  thereon,  wb*ch  are  commended  in  one  of  St  Chrysos- 
tom’s sermons,  and  that  St.  Cyril  or'  Alexandria  invoked  his  authority  against 
the  heretics  who  denied  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation.  But,  as  our  Würzborg 
theologian  shows,  1.  c.,  pp.  410  and  411,  these  assertions  are  groundless. 

The  sublime  character  of  the  works  of  Denj*s,  which  renders  them  unfit  for 
popular  instruction,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  were  not  more 
frequently  quoted  during  the  first  five  centuries,  according  to  that  of  St  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ii.  G):  “ But  we  speak  wisdom  among  the  perfect.”  They  were,  more- 
over, addressed  to  Timothy,  a bishop,  reminding  him  of  his  obligation  to  k<fcp 
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§ 116.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Grace  and  its  Dela- 
tions to  Human  Nature,  as  opposed  to  the  Pelagian  Heresy. 

I.  Sources:  Augustin,  opp.  ed.  in  fol.  Bened.  T.  X.,  in  4to,  T.  XIII.  and 
XIX.  Hicronym.  ep.  138,  ad  Ctesiphont.  and  adv.  Pelag.  dialogi  III.  Orosii 
apolog.  contr.  Pelag.  de  arbitrii  libert.  (opp.  ed.  Havercamp,  Ludg.  1733,  in 
Migne's  ser.  lat.,  T.  31).  Marii  Mercatoris  (contemporary)  commonitoriutin 
adv.  haer.  Pelag.  (opp.  ed.  Gamerii , Paris,  1673;  ed.  Baluz Paris,  1684;  in 
Galland.  bibL  T.  8;  in  Migne's  ser.  lat  T.  48).  Fragments  of  the  writings  of 
Pelagias,  Caelestius,  and  Julian  of  Eclanum,  in  the  refutations  of  St.  Augus- 
tine  and  Marius  Mercator.  Of  Pelagius*  left  exposit.,  in  epp.  Pauli  ( Hicronym, 
opp.  T.  XI.,  ed.  Bened.,  T.  V.)  Pelag.  ep.  ad  Demetriad.  (ed.  Semler , Halae, 
1775),  and  his  libellus  fidei  ad  Innoceutium  I.  ( Hicronym . opp.  T.  XL,  Pt  II., 
p.  1 sq.)  Documents  in  St  Augustin.  1.  c.  and  Mansi,  IV.,  V. 

II.  Works:  G.  Vossius , de  controversiis  quas  Pelag.  ejusque  reliquiae  mov- 
erunt,  Lugd.  1618,  Amstelod.  1655.  f Norisii,  hist.  Pelagianor.,  Paris,  1673, 
and  opp.  Veron.  1729,  T.  I.  t Gamerii , dissert.  VII.,  quibus  integra  continetur 
Pelagianor.  historia,  in  his  ed.  opp.  Mercatoris,  T.  I.  Praefatio  opp.  August. 

silence  on  the  mysteries  of  religion,  before  such  persons  as  would  be  incapable 
of  understanding  them. 

The  seventh  century  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  Denys,  and  succeeding  ages 
held  his  name  in  honor  and  benediction,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
criticism  went  to  the  confines  of  skepticism,  but  these  objections  were  promptly 
answered. 

At  the  present  day,  says  Mgr.  Fessler,  all  scholars  agree  that  the  works  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Denys  the  Areopagite  are  the  fabrications  of  an  impostor. 
Mgr.  Fessler  (Institutiones  Patrologiae,  Oeniponte,  1851,  p.  199)  quotes,  as  au- 
thority for  this  opinion,  Le  Quien , Le  Nourry,  and  Tillemont  His  own  reasons 
are:  1.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connection  during  the  first  five  cen- 
turies ; 2.  Because  he  is  first  quoted  by  the  Sevcrians ; and,  3.  Because  he 
mentions  many  ecclesiastical  usages  that  could  not  have  existed  in  his  time. 

It  is  evident  from  the  style,  which  is  characterized  by  the  excessive  use  of 
superlatives  and  super-superlatives  and  turgid  expressions,  that  these  writings 
are  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  when  this  style  was  in  vogue,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Alzog,  Outlines  of  Patrology,  Freiburg,  1866,  p.  351  sq.,  admits,  against 
Uipler , that  the  intrinsic  arguments  in  favor  of  the  authorship  of  Denys  the 
Areopagite  are  unassailable,  but  at  the  same  time  excludes  the  admissibility  of 
the  author’s  claims  to  such  a name. 

Sloeckl  (Philosophy  of  the  Age  of  the  Fathers,  p.  499)  says:  “ The  character 
of  these  writings  is,  in  the  main,  certainly  Christian , but  particular  develop- 
ments of  doctrine  and  certain  expressions  come  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Keo-Platonist  ideas  and  principles,  especially  those  of  Proclus.”  With  which 
view  Dr.  Kraus , Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  183,  coincides. 

Weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  will  be  admitted  that  each  of  these 
two  views  has  a certain  amount  of  probability. 
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ed.  Bencd .,  T.  X.;  ed.  Bassani,  1797,  T.  XITI.,  p.  III.-CVT.  Petav.  de  Pel* 
gianor.  and  Semipelagian  or.  dogmatum  hist  and  de  lege  et  gratia  (theol.  dogm. 
T.  III.,  p.  317-396).  -fScipio  Maffei , hist  dogmat  de  divin.  grat,  libero  ar* 
bitrio  et  praedestinat,  ed.  F.  Bciffenbergius,  Frcfl.  1756,  foL  tAUicotii  Sumraa 
Aagustiniana,  Rom.  1755,  4to,  T.  IV.-VI.  ( Patuillet , hist  du  Pdlagianisme, 
Avignon,  1763.)  Kuhn , Christian  Doctrine  on  Grace  Systematized  (Tubg. 
Quart  1853).  f Wörter , Christian  Doctrine  on  the  Relations  of  Free-will  ami 
Grace,  Freiburg,  1856-1860,  2 vols.,  brought  down  to  St  Augustine.  Wiggert , 
Philosophical  Exposition  of  Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism,  Berlin,  1821, 
Vol.  I.  Jacobi , Doctrine  of  Pelagias,  Lps.  1842.  Luthardt , The  Doctrine  of 
Free-will  and  its  Relation  to  Grace  historically  Developed,  Lps.  1863.  Wöriert 
Pelagianism,  its  Origin  and  Theory,  Freiburg,  1866.  Conf.  KaUrkamp , Ch. 
H.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1-70. 

The  drift  of  Arianism  was  an  attempt  to  rationalize  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  this  purpose  was  completely  de- 
feated. Notwithstanding  that  the  Arian  attack  on  the  TYinity 
had  proved  abortive,  the  spirit  of  heresy,  which  is  ever  rest- 
less, renewed  its  efforts  against  the  two  other  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  viz.,  Grace  and  the  Incarnation . 
What  had  been  said  in  defense  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  might 
be  advanced  with  almost  equal  force  and  pertinency  in  sup- 
port of  these  two  dogmas. 

The  plain  question  was,  How  was  the  origin  of  evil  and  the 
sinfulness  of  man  to  be  accounted  for?  and  the  correlative 
question,  What  was  precisely  man9s  capacity  for  doing  good ? 

Christianity  asserts  that  man,  because  of  his  fall,  is  inimi- 
cal to  God,  and  alienated  from  Him;  that  both  his  intellect 
and  his  will  are  under  the  dominion  of  sin ; and  that  he  must 
look  up  to  Christ  as  his  Mediator,  who  alone  is  able  to  destroy 
this  enmity  and  effect  his  reconciliation.  It  teaches  that  man 
is  regenerated,  enlightened,  strengthened,  sanctified,  and  again 
received  into  Divine  favor,  by  means  of  Divine  grace , which 
comes  to  him  through  Christ,  his  Mediator  and  Redeemer. 

Then  the  question  arose,  What  are  the  precise  relations 
which  man,  still  in  the  unregenerate  state  and  left  to  his  own 
natural  resources,  bears  to  supernatural  grace?  or,  does  he 
stand  in  any  need  of  such  grace  at  all? 

This  question  was  raised  by  the  British  scholar  and  monk 
Pelagias,  who,  together  with  Caelestius , a former  attorney  at 
law,  and  a man  of  a still  more  bold  and  aggressive  temjK*r 
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than  himself,  came  to  Rome  about  a.  d.  400,  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  his  studies.  Here  he  occupied  his  time  writing 
commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  into  which,  but 
notably  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  introduced 
many  strange  and  startling  opinions  on  original  sin,  free-will, 
and  grace . These  were  still  further  developed  in  his  Epistle 
on  Virginity,  addressed  to  Demetrias,  whom  he  wished  to  in- 
spire with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  that  virtue. 

When  Pelagius  and  Caelesti us  withdrew  to  Carthage  (a.  d. 
411),  they  created  quite  a sensation  by  the  strangeness  and 
novelty  of  their  doctrines,  and  provoked  a most  determined 
opposition. 

Pelagius  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  conciliated  the 
favor  and  obtained  the  protection  of  John,  Bishop  of  that 
city;  but  Caelestius  remained  at  Carthage,  where  he  endeav- 
ored to  be  ordained.  The  Deacon  Paulinus , hearing  of  his 
design,  hastened  h,  Carthage,  and  accused  him  of  heretical 
tendencies.  Having  been  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Car- 
thage (a.  d.  411),  at  which  Aurelius , Bishop  of  that  city,  pre- 
sided, he  set  out  for  the  East,  and  at  Ephesus  succeeded  in 
being  ordained  priest. 

To  adequately  explain  the  system  of  Pelagius , requires  a 
knowledge  of  his  early  studies  and  later  mental  development. 
Surrounded  by  the  influence  and  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  cloister,  he  had  carefully  cultured  his  eminent  talents  and 
guarded  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  and  finally  reached  a high 
degree  of  mental  and  moral  excellence.  That  he  should  have 
embraced  some  of  the  opinions  put  forward  by  the  Syrian 
priest  Rufinus 1 on  the  exemption  of  human  nature  from  in- 
born and  inherited  corruption,  may  be  regarded  as  a circum- 
stance of  but  secondary  importance.  At  the  very  root  of  his 
errors  lay  an  over-estimate  of  the  freedom  and  self-sufficiency 


1 Marti  MercatorU  eommonit.,  c.  1,  n.  2:  Hanc  ineptam  et  non  minus  inimicam 
rectae  fidei  quaesdonem  (progenitores  videlicet  humani  generis  Adam  et  Evam 
mortale®  a Deo  creatos,  etc.)  sub  Anastasio Rom.  eccl.  summo  Pontifice  Rufinu» 
quondam  natione  Syrns  Romam  primus  invexit,  et,  ut  erat  argutus,  se  quidetn 
ab  invidia  muniens  per  se  proferre  non  ausus.  Pelagium  gentc  Britannum 
monachnm  tone  decepit,  eumque  ad  praedictam  apprime  imbuit  a<que  instituit 
impiam  vanitatem,  etc.  ( Galland . bibl.,  T.  VIII.,  p.  616.) 
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of  man,  and  an  ill-judged  zeal  against  that  slothful  timidity , 
which  excuses  its  neglect  of  the  Divine  Law  by  a feigned 
inability  to  observe  it.1 

The  following  are  the  principal  doctrines  contained  in  his 
system : * 

1.  Adam's  fall  injured  only  himself.  The  propagation  of 
original  sin  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and  justice  of 
God.  Every  man  is  born  into  this  world  with  precisely  the 
same  corporal  and  spiritual  endowments — with  an  unobscured 
reason  and  a free-will , by  which  he  may  at  all  times  do  either 
good  or  evil.  The  existence  of  a conscience  is  proof  that  the 
voice  of  God  still  speaks  to  mankind  with  its  wonted  fullness 
and  distinctness. 

2.  The  death  of  the  body  was  from  the  beginning  ordained  of 
God,  and  hence,  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  something  of  the 
kind  would  have  taken  place  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Evil,  against  which  all  mankind  are  obliged  to  struggle,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  force  of  example , and  the  words  of  the  Apos* 

xHieronym.  epist.  133,  ad  Ctesiphont.,  n.  1 : Quae  enim  potest  alia  major  esse 
temeritas  quam  Dei  sibi,  non  dicam  sirailitudinem,  sed  aequalitatem  vindicare 
et  brevi  sententia  omnia  haereticorum  venena  complecti,  quae  de  philosopho- 
rum  et  maxime  Pythagorae  et  Zenonia  principis  Stoi corum  fonte  manarunt? 
(Opp.  T.  I.,  pp.  526  and  527.)  Ejusdem  dial,  contr.  Pelag.,  n.  20:  Ariani  Dei 
Filium  non  concedunt,  quod  tu  (Pelag.)  omni  homini  tribuis; — aut  igitur  pro- 
pone alia,  quibus  respondeam,  aut  desine  superbire,  et  da  gloriam  Deo  (opp.  T. 
II.,  p.  716). 

*Omne  bonum  ac  malum  non  nobiscum  oritur,  sed  agitur  a nobis,  capacee 
enim  utriusque  rei,  non  pleni  nascimur;  sine  virtute  et  vitio  procreamur.  De 
lib.  arbitr. — Just  the  same,  Caelest.  symbol. : Peccatum  non  cum  homine  nas- 
citur,  quod  postmodum  exercetur  ab  homine;  non  naturae  delictum  est,  sed 
voluntatis. — Pelagii  ep.  ad  Demet.,  c.  8.  Longa  consuetudo  vitiorum,  quae  nos 
infecit  a parvo  paulatimque  per  multos  corrupit  annos,  ita  postea  obligatos  sibi 
et  addictos  tenet,  ut  vim  quodammodo  videatur  habere  naturae.  Marius  Mer- 
cator. commonit.,  c.  1,  n.  3,  enumerates  six  principal  points  of  accusation: 
I.  Adam  raortalem  factum,  qui  sive  peccaret,  sive  non  peccaret,  fuisset  mori- 
turus.  II.  Quoniam  peccatum  Adae  ipsum  solum  laesit,  et  non  genus  humanum. 
ill.  Quoniam  infantes,  qui  nascuntur,  in  eo  statu  sunt,  in  quo  Adam  fuit  ante 
j raevaricationem.  IV.  Quoniam  neque  per  mortem  Adae  omne  genus  homi 
uum  moriatur,  quia  nec  per  resurrectionem  Christi  omne  genus  hominnm  re- 
surgat.  V.  Quoniam  infantes,  etiamsi  non  baptizentur,  habeant  vitam  aeternam. 
VI.  Posse  hominem  sine  peccato  esse  et  facile  Dei  mandata  servare,  quia  et 
ante  Christi  adventum  fuerunt  homines  sine  peccato,  et  quoniam  lex  sic  mittit 
ad  re^nura  coelorum,  sicut  evangelium.  ( Galland.  bibl.  T.  VIII..  p.  615.) 
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tie,  “ in  Adam  all  have  sinned/’ are  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing only  that  all  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Adam’s 
oxample,  and  imitate  him  in  committing  sin;  whereas,  they 
might  just  as  well,  if  they  had  a mind  to  make  a good  use 
of  their  natural  faculties  and  endowments,  avoid  committing 
sin  altogether,  for,  like  Adam,  they  are  born  free  from  sin  and 
without  virtue. 

3.  Grace — that  is,  the  natural  capacity  for  moral  excellence — 
and  free-will , or  the  power  to  abstain  from  committing  sin, 
are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  overcome  every  evil  inclina- 
tion. As  a proper  subject  for  the  exercise  of  these  faculties, 
the  Law  was  given  to  the  Jews;  to  the  Christians,  the  edify- 
ing examples  of  our  Savior.  This  adequacy  of  human  means, 
ordained  by  Divine  appointment  to  a supernatural  end,  Pela- 
giuö  called  grace , and  hence  he  asserted,  with  insidious  plausi- 
bleness, that  God’s  grace  is  necessary  under  all  circumstances ; 
while,  in  matter  of  fact,  he  denied  out  and  out  the  necessity 
of  grace  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Church  accepts  that  term, 
just  as  bis  friend  Caelestius  denied  original  sin . 

4.  All  men  have  the  natural  power  of  acquiring  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  this  faculty  is  always  in  proportion  to  each  one’s 
merit,  or  the  proper  use  one  makes  of  his  natural  gifts.  The 
Christians,  because  of  the  better  use  they  make  of  the  natural 
powers  with  which  they  are  endowed,  possess  this  faculty  in 
a higher  degree  than  the  Pagans.  (In  omnibus  est  liberum 
arbitrium  per  naturam , in  solis  Christianis  juvatur  a gratia.) 

It  is  true  that  Pelagius  at  times,  when  hard  pressed,  seemed 
to  admit  interior  and  supernatural  graces ; but  he  was  careful 
never  to  commit  himself  to  an  expression,  which  might  not 
be  explained  away  to  mean  an  enlightening  of  the  mind  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  understanding,  or  which  would  necessarily 
imply  the  existence  of  that  grace  which  sanctifies  the  soul. 

5.  These  natural  and  supernatural  graces,  Pelagius  held,  are 
attached  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism . This  sacrament,  said 
he,  does  indeed  work  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  adults , but  in 
infants  it  is  only  a means  of  strengthening  the  power  of  free- 
will, while  in  both  these  cases  it  is  a condition  of  admission 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ( regnum  coelorunt ),  which  Christ 
(John  Hi.  5)  promised  o:ily  to  such  as  had  been  cleansed  by  the 
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waters  of  baptism . Children  who  die  without  baptism,  and 
Jews  and  Pagans  who  lead  blameless  lives,  will  enjoy  life 
eternal  ( salus , vita  aetema). 

relagius,  in  his  Eschatology , denied  the  existence  of  Purga- 
tory, and  maintained  that  those  stained  with  lesser  or  venial 
sins  would  share  the  same  fate  in  the  world  to  come  as  those 
burdened  with  the  guilt  of  greater  or  mortal  sins. 

This  superficial  and  barren  system  was  assailed  by  an  antag- 
onist, who,  taught  by  the  errors  of  his  past  career,  and  by  a 
long  and  bitter  experience  in  fruitless  attempts  to  live  a holy 
and  spiritual  life,  and  pursuing  quite  ä different  process  of 
development,  deeply  felt  and  clearly  appreciated  its  utter  hol- 
lowness and  insufficiency.  This  was  Aurelius  Augustine?  born 
at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  November  13,  354,  and  who,  in  his 
well-known  “Confessions”  written  a.  d.  400,  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  Christian  simplicity  and  resignation  worthy  of  so 
great  a man,  and  allowed  us  to  look  down  into  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  where  all  the  richness  and  beauty  of  a holy  and  sub- 
lime life  lay  hidden. 

He  was  first  attracted  to  Christianity  by  the  loving  solici- 
tude of  his  pious  mother  Monica , but  it  would  seem  that 
classic  literature  and  Pagan  philosophy  had  greater  charms 
for  his  youthful  mind  than  the  sublime  truths  of  Holy  Writ 
He  was,  moreover,  fascinated  by  the  alluring  promises  of  the 

1 Augustin,  vita,  by  Possidius,  in  the  Saint’s  opp.  ed.  Bened .,  Paris,  1679-1700, 
11  T.  fol.,  c.  append. ; ed.  Cleric , Antv.  1700  sq.,  12  T. ; Venet.  1729  sq.,  12  T.; 
1756  sq.,  18  T.  4to;  Paris,  1842, 11  T.  4to.  The  Vita  August,  ex  qjus  potissim. 
8criptis  concinnata,  libb.  VIII.,  in  the  T.  XV.  opp.  August  ed.,  4to,  is  by 
*Tillemontt  and  appeared,  later  on,  in  French  in  his  M^moires,  etc.,  T.  XIII. 
Exhaustive  extracts  from  the  writings  of  St  Augustine,  see  in  Remy  CeUUer , 
histoire  gdnrfrale  des  auteurs,  etc.,  T.  XI.  and  T.  XII.,  ed.  II.,  T.  IX.  Stoi- 
ber g,  Pt  XIV.,  p.  289-332 ; Pt.  XV.,  p.  151-246,  in  the  appendix,  f Klotk,  St 
Augustine,  the  Holy  Doctor  of  the  Chirch,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1840,  2 pts.  Utn- 
demann , St  Augustine,  1 vol.,  Berlin,  1844-1855, 2 vols.  *B8hringcr}  Ch.  H.  in 
Biographies,  Vol.  I.,  div.  3,  p.  99-774.  + Poujoulat,  Life  of  St  Augustine; 

transl.  from  the  French  into  German  by  Fr.  v.  Hurtcr , Schaff h.  1845.  \Gintel, 
The  Moral  Principle  of  St  Augustine  ( TUbg.  Quart.  1848,  p.  5394>99,  and  1849, 
p.  44-99.  On  Si.  Monica , compare  Götze , de  Monica,  Lubec.  1712,  4to,  but 
especially  the  Bollandist  Acta  SS.,  on  the  4th  of  May.  Tillemont,  T.  VIII., 
p.  455-478.  Bougaud , Hist,  of  St.  Monica;  transl.  into  Geim&n  by  Mathilde 
Babcrman.  Mentz,  1870, 
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Manichaeans,  who  asserted  that  they  would  “ lay  open  to  him 
the  whole  truth.”  To  one  of  his  ardent  temperament  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  hopes  so  brilliant  were  no  small  tempta- 
tion, and  he  entered  their  sect,  where  he  remained,  as  if  spell- 
bound, for  the  course  of  nine  years,  and  gradually  drifted  into 
the  gross  and  immoral  practices  for  which  the  Manichaeans 
were  notorious.  Monica  did  not  cease  her  weeping  during 
these  dreary  years,  and  neither  “ did  her  tears  return  void.” 

At  the  end  of  this  time  Augustine,  broken  in  spirit  and 
disappointed  of  his  hopes,  began  to  despair  of  ever  arriving 
at  truth,  when  Platonic  philosophy  broke  the  darkness,  let  a 
gleam  of  light  into  his  mind,  and  warmed  his  heart  with  fresh 
comfort,  but  still  fell  far  short  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
adequate  agent  of  moral  regeneration. 

He  taught  eloquence  publicly  at  Rome  a.  d.  384,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  at  Milan.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  drawn 
by  curiosity  to  listen  to  the  discourses  of  St.  Ambrose , the  holy 
Bishop  of  that  city  and  the  renowned  Doctor  of  the  Church. 
Here  Divine  grace  awaited  him,  and,  to  his  great  joy  and  aston- 
ishment, he  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  his  strange 
and  unsettled  life,  that  the  doctrine  St.  Ambrose  preached 
would  fill  that  void  of  the  heart,  and  satisfy  that  longing 
of  the  soul  to  which  he  gives  expression  in  his  Confessions : 
“0  my  God , Thou  hast  created  us  for  Thyself  and  our  heart 
is  not  at  peace  till  it  rests  in  Thee ;”  and  that  through  the  Cath- 
olic Church  alone  can  this  peace  be  obtained.  He  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  St.  Ambrose,  gave  up  the  world,  and 
in  the  year  391  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood, 
and  still  later  (a.  d.  396)  became  Bishop  of  Hippo  Regius. 

Never  did  any  bishop  of  the  Church  exert  a greater  influ- 
ence upon  his  own  and  succeeding  ages,  and  never  was  there 
a Father  of  the  Church  of  so  great  breadth  of  mind  and  depth 
of  knowledge,  both  human  and  Divine.  He  was,  from  the 
time  he  entered  upon  his  episcopal  office  down  to  the  very 
year  of  his  death  (a.  d.  430),  the  very  soul  and  master-spirit 
in  every  movement  in  the  Church,  lie  bore  the  great  burden 
of  the  controversy  against  the  Donatists  and  Manichaeans , and 
also  against  the  Pelagians.  In  confuting  the  last-named  her- 
70L.  i — 37 
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esy,  he  expounded  the  relations  between  supernatural  grace  and 
free-will  with  a depth,  a lucidity,  and  an  eloquence  all  his 
own.  Still,  it  must  he  admitted  that  his  writings  contain  here 
and  there  startling  assertions.1 

The  teachings  which  St.  Augustine,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  opposed  to  the  errors  of  Pelagius,  were  as  follows: 
“ When  man  came  from  the  Hand  of  God,  he  was  innocent 
and  holy , endowed  with  free-will,  and  enriched  with  Divine 
grace . A harmony,  unmarred  by  any  jarring  element,  existed 
between  his  mental  and  his  moral  faculties.  Neither  was  he 
subject  to  death , and  the  free-will  with  which  he  was  endowed 
was  an  agent  for  good . But  for  all  this,  well-being  and  well- 
doing were  not  a necessity  of  his  nature ; on  the  contrary,  he 
could,  if  he  would , commit  sin,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  need 
not  if  he  would  not;  the  law  of  his  moral  being  was  not  lnon 
potuit  non  peccare , but  potuit  non  peccare .’ 

“When  Adam,  the  Father  and  Representative  of  the  whole 
human  race , fell  into  sin,  all  mankind  sinned  with  and  in  him. 
and  all  are  burdened  with  the  consequences  of  his  guilt . In  thi* 
fall,  man  lost  sanctifying  grace,  his  intellect  was  obscured,  his 
will  weakened,  his  carnal  nature  strengthened,  and  his  body 
became  subject  to  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  and  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  death.  Man,  by  reason  of  the  concupiscence 
which  now  dwells  within  him,  is  more  inclined  to  evil  than 

1 Among  these  are  reckoned  St.  Augustine’s  inquiries:  1.  On  the  Morality 
of  Paganism,  contra  Julian,  lib.  IV.,  nros.  17-27,  where,  starting  from  Rom. 
xiv.  23,  “ Omne,  quod  non  est  ex  fide , peccatum  est,”  he  pronounces  the  following 
opinion  on  the  most  lofty  moral  deeds  of  ancient  Rome : Minus  enim  Fabricius 
quam  Catilina  punietur,  non  quia  iste  bonus,  sed  quia  ill©  magis  mains ; et 
minus  impius  quam  Catilina  Fabricius,  non  veras  virtutes  habendo,  sed  a Tens 
virtutibus  non  plurimum  deviando,  nro.  25  sub  fin.,  and  nro.  26:  Non  erat  in 
eis  vera  justitia,  quia  non  actibus,  sed  finibus  pensantur  officia.  (opp.  post.  ed. 
Bened.%  Venetern  III.,  Bassani,  1797,  18  T.,  4to,  T.  XIII.,  p.  739.)  Tet  St. 
Augustine  did  not  call  them  there  “ shining  vices'"  as  Luther  called  the  virtues 
of  the  Pagans,  an  opinion  to  which  Melanchthon  agreed.  (See  p.  65,  oote  1.) 
Conf.,  moreover,  the  sentiment  of  St.  Augustine,  related  above,  p.  497,  note  3, 
and  de  civitate  Dei  V.  12,  15,  and  18.  Again,  de  spiritu  et  littera,  c.  27,  the 
Holy  Doctor  teaches : Quaedam  (ethnicorum)  opera  audivimus,  quae  secundam 
justitiue  regulam  non  solum  vituperare  non  possumus,  verum  etiam  men  to 
rcc toque  laudamus.  2.  On  the  seeming  irresistibility  of  Grace;  an<^  3.  On 
Predestination. 
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to  good,  and,  on  this  account,  stands  in  need  of  some  help 
outside  of  himself,  some  grace , by  which  he  may  be  enabled 
to  regain  his  former  high  estate,  and  without  which  he  can 
never  be  fully  conscious  of  the  depth  to  which  he  has  fallen. 
In  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ’s  Redemption,  man,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end,  constantly  receives  grace  unto 
sanctification.  First  comes  sanctifying  grace  {gratia  justificavs, 
sanctificans , or  habitualis ),  by  which  he  is  set  free  from  sin, 
sanctified,  and  once  more  reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  his 
son9hip  as  child  of  God;  then  follows  actual  grace  {gratia  ac- 
tualis,  ad  singulos  actus),  which,  according  to  the  different  meas- 
ures  in  which  it  is  received  and  the  various  degrees  of  assist- 
ance it  communicates,  is  called,  respectively , gratia  excitans  seu 
praeveniens,  adjuvans  seu  comitans,  and  executiva  seu  consequens . 
That  the  mere  external  grace  of  the  doctrine  and  example  of 
Christ  is  not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  minds  of  men  and  effica- 
cious for  a change  of  life,  is  evident  from  the  example  of  th  2 
Jews,  who,  besides  the  Law,  possessed  both  the  one  and  th*< 
other.  Nay,  even  by  the  aid  of  interior  supernatural  grace, 
man  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from  sin.” 

St.  Augustine,  while  engaged  in  these  controversies  on  the 
nature  and  effects  of  supernatural  grace,  was  guided  not  only  by 
the  painful  experience  of  his  own  life,  but  also,  and  above  all, 
by  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ  which  expressed  his  leading 
and  fundamental  idea,  viz : “ Without  God  and  His  aid  one  can 
do  absolutely  nothing”  1 

St.  Augustine  was  so  busily  employed  in  refuting  the  errors 
of  the  Donatists,  that  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  Synod 
of  Carthage  (a.  d.  411),  presided  over  by  Bishop  Aurelius. 
But  learning  that  attempts  were  being  secretly  made  to  intro- 
duce the  teachings  of  Pelagius  into  his  diocese,  he  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  refute  them,  both  orally  and  in  writing.1 

1 John  xv.  6;  1 Cor.  iv.  7;  2 Cor.  iii.  6;  1 Cor.  xii.  3;  Rom.  ix.  16,  and  other 
places. 

* The  first  controversial  writings  of  Si.  Augustine , between  412-415,  are:  De 
peccator.  mentis  et  remissione  et  de  baptismo  p&rvulor.  ad  M&rcellin,  libb.  III. ; 
lib.  do  spiritn  et  liters;  lib.  de  natura  et  gratia  contr.  Pelag. ; de  perfectione 
justitiae  hominis  ad  Episcopos  Eutr opium  et  Paul.  (opp.  ed.  Bassani,  T.  XIII.» 
p.  1-236.)  Besides  these,  also  fragm.  from  Pelag.  de  natura;  de  perfectione 
justitiae  hominis,  and  from  Caelestius,  definition's,  i.  e.  arguments,  hominem 
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And  even  when  the  sectaries  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  he  did 
not  permit  them  to  rest  in  peace.  Besides  writing  against 
them,  he  sent  Orosius  into  Palestine,  ostensibly  to  study  under 
St.  Jerome,  but  in  reality  to  observe  the  conduct  and  defeat 
the  schemes  of  Pelagius.  St.  Jerome 1 himself  had  already 
attacked  Pelagius  for  his  Origenist  tendencies,  and  assailed 
the  distinctively  Pelagian  proposition : “ Man,  if  he  will,  can 
entirely  abstain  from  sin.” 

The  question  was  brought  before  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem 
a.  D.  415,  but  as  Orosius  and  others  of  the  fathers  did  not 
speak  Greek,  and  still  others  could  not  speak  Latin,  while 
Pelagius  could  speak  both  languages  fluently,  and  was,  on 
this  account,  at  a great  advantage,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  discussion  with  any  prospect  of  a satisfactory 
result,  and  the  whole  controversy  was  referred  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent 1. 

Shortly  afterward,  two  bishops  of  Gaul,  Heros  of  Arles  and 
Lazarus  of  Aix,  came  into  Palestine,  and  addressed  a letter 
to  Eulogius,  Metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  containing  a statement 
of  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,  which  they  said  had 
been  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  latter.  A synod  was 
convoked  by  Eulogius  at  Diospolis  (toward  the  close  of  the 
year  415)  to  investigate  the  charges,  but  Pelagius,  by  a dis- 
honest equivocation  of  the  word  “grace”  succeeded  in  impos- 
ing upon  the  fathers.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  grace, 
but  accepted  the  term  in  his  own  and  not  in  a Catholic  sense, 
as  implying  no  more  than  the  natural  faculties  and  powers  of 
man — such  as  free-will — and  under  this  specious  pretense 
secured  his  own  acquittal  and  a declaration  of  his  ortho- 
doxy.’ 

The  Pelagians  of  Syria,  elated  and  emboldened  by  this  vio- 

sine  peccato  esse  posse.  Conf.  also  sermones  170,  174,  175,  293,  294  (opp.  ed. 
Bened .,  in  4to,  T.  VII. ; in  fol.,  T.  V.),  ep.  140  ad  Honoratnm;  157  ad  Hilar, 
(opp.  T.  II.  in  both  editions.) 

1 Hieronym . epist  133  ad  Ctesiphont  (415),  adv.  Pelag.  (opp.  ed.  YallarwH, 
Venet.  1766,  4to,  T.  I.,  p.  1025  sq.);  dialog!  contr.  Pelagian.  III.  (opp.  T.  II., 
p.  690-806) ; against  Pelag.  epist  ad  Demetriadem  and  eclogae  sen  capitula 

* On  the  Synods  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  cf.  Uarduin,  T.  I.,  p.  1207  sq. ; 
Mansi,  T.  IV.,  p.  307  sq. 
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toiy,  grew  arrogant,  and  at  Bethlehem  used  acts  of  violence 
against  St.  Jerome.  Pelagius  himself  wrote  exultingly  in 
circular  letters  that  the  synod  had  declared  him  innocent  and 
his  doctrine  orthodox. 

The  African  Church,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
verdict  of  Diospolis,  and  began  a thorough  investigation  of 
the  whole  question. 

St.  Augustine,  on  the  return  of  Orosius,  examined  the  acts 
of  the  Synod,  and  pointed  out  the  dishonesty  and  craft  of 
Pelagius.  The  affair  was  brought  before  the  Synods  of  Car- 
thage and  MUeve , a.  d.  416,  whose  sentence  was  in  effect  an 
excommunication  of  both  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,  if  they 
would  not  consent  to  retract  their  errors;1  and  this  decree 
received  the  confirmation  of  Pope  Innocent  L St.  Augustine 
hoped  that  these  acts  would  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  dan- 
gerous error,  and  in  an  address  to  his  people  said:2  “ Two 
Councils  have  already  sent  their  decisions  in  this  cause  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See , and  the  desired  rescripts  have  now  been  returned.  Rome 
mw  spoken ; the  affair  is  ended;  would  that  there  were  also  an  end 
of  error.” 

Caelestius  left  Ephesus,  and  set  out  for  Constantinople,  but 
having  attempted  to  spread  his  errors,  he  was  forced  by  Atti- 
cus  the  Patriarch  to  leave  the  city,  and  word  was  sent  to  the 
bishops  of  Asia,  Thessalonica,  and  Carthage,  informing  them 
of  his  expulsion,  and  warning  them  against  receiving  him. 

Caelestius,  finding  himself  so  closely  watched  and  so  vigor- 
ously pursued,  determined  on  a bold  stroke,  and,  appearing  at 
Rome,  brought  the  whole  matter  before  Zosimus , who  had 
succeeded  to  Innocent  I.  in  the  Papal  Chair.  He  presented 
to  this  Pope  a creed  which  was  Catholic  even  on  the  question 
of  original  sin,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  which  he  submitted 
the  creed  itself  to  the  Holy  See  for  correction.  “ If,”  said  he, 
“there  be  anything  in  this  creed  unwarily  or  unskillfully  ex- 


1 Augustin,  de  gestis  Pelagii  416  (opp.  ed.,  in  4to,  T.  XIII.,  p.  237-372).  The 
act*  of  the  Councils  of  Mileve  and  Carthage,  in  Harduin , T.  1.,  p.  1214  sq. ; 
Mansi,  T.  IV.,  p.  321  sq. 

* Augustin.,  sermo  132,  nro.  10:  Jam  enira  de  causa  duo  concilio  missa  sunt 
ad  sedem  apostolicam.  Indc  etiam  rescripts  venerunt:  causa  finita  eat;  utinam 
aliquando  error  finiatur.  (opp.  ed.  in  4to,  T.  VII.  * in  fol.  T.  V.) 
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pressed,  we  desire  it  may  be  amended  by  you,  who  do  bold 
both  the  faith  and  the  See  of  Peter.” 

Zosimus,  deceived  by  these  specious  pretenses,  embraced  the 
interests  of  the  accused,  and  wrote  a circular  letter  to  the 
African  bishops  recommending  clemency. 

Pelagius,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Caelestius,  and  at 
the  instance  of  Praylus,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  sent  a cunningly 
worded  summary  of  his  teachings  to  Zosimus,  who  declared 
that  both  Pelagius  and  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  were  ortho- 
dox.1 The  African  bishops  were  not  content  with  this  opin- 
ion, and  two  hundred  of  them  having  convened  in  a Plenary 
Council  at  Carthage , a.  d.  418,  condemned  the  principal  errors 
of  Pelagius  in  clear,  precise,  and  unmistakable  language,  and 
the  emperor  Honorius  issued  (a.  d.  418-421)  his  edicts  (sacra 
rescripta ),  banishing  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  from  the  whole 
Roman  empire.1  Pope  Zosimus,  too,  now  condemned  the 
Pelagian  heresy  in  his  epistle  “ Tractoria ,”  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  the  whole  world,  to  which  all  were  peremptorily 
required  to  subscribe,  and  threatened  with  deposition  in  case 
they  refused.  Eighteen  of  them  who  obstinately  refused  to 
give  up  Pelagianism,  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  Julian  of  Eclanum  (Avellino),  in 
Apulia,  who  now  entered  upon  a learned  controversy  with  his 
former  friend  St.  Augustine,  which  embraces  quite  a number 
of  writings.3  Julian,  however,  was  not  an  out-and-out  Pe- 
lagian. His  doctrine  was  very  nearly  what  was  afterward 
known  as  Semi-Pelagianism.  He  accused  his  adversaries  of 

lCaelestii  symbolum  ad  Zosim.,  Pclagii  libellus  fidei  ad  Innocent  1.,  arrives, 
however,  only  after  his  death,  and  is  remitted  to  Zosimus.  Conf.  Harduin , T. 
I.,  p.  1213  sq. ; Mansi,  T.  IV.,  pp.  325  and  370  sq. 

sOn  the  Plenary  Council,  conf.  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  1230  sq. ; Mansi , T.  IV., 
p.  377  sq.  Now,  Si.  Augustine  also  wrote  de  gratia  Christi  et  de  peccato  orig* 
inali  contra  Pelag.  et  Caelest.  418  (opp.  ed.,  in  4to,  T.  XIII.,  p.  275-342), 
wherein  fragments  of  Pelag.  de  libero  arbitrio  and  Caelest  symbol.  These  re- 
scripts of  the  emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadius  in  Harduin , T.  I.,  p 1230  sq. 
Conf.  Riffel , in  1.  I.,  p.  332  sq. 

3 Now,  St.  Augustine  wrote  de  nuptiis  et  concupiscentia,  libros  II. ; do 
anima  et  ejus  origine,  libros  IV.  ; contr.  duas  epistolas  Pelagianor,  libb.  IV. 
(420);  contr.  Julian.  Pelag.,  libb.  VI.  (421),  an  answer  to  Julian's  contra 
Augustini,  lib.  I.  de  nupt. ; whereupon  Julian  rejoined  with  contra  Augustin., 
libb.  II.  de  nuptiis. 
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being  infected  with  Manichutan  errors , such  as  the  admitting  a * 
radical  corruption  of  human  nature,  prohibiting  matrimony, 
and,  under  the  specious  name  of  grace,  teaching  fatalistic 
doctrines. 

Julian  having  in  vain  appealed,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  companions  in  exile,  from  the  decree  of  Zosimus  to  the 
decision  of  a General  Council,  went  into  Cilicia,  to  Theodore , 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia9  where  he  was  condemned  by  a Provin- 
cial Council.  After  the  death  of  Honorius,  the  Pelagians 
ventured  to  return  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
cause  examined  by  Pope  Celestine.  Baffled  in  this  attempt, 
they  journeyed  to  Constantinople,  but  were  again  compelled 
by  the  patriarch  Atticus  to  withdraw  from  that  city.  But 
NestoriuSy  the  successor  to  Atticus,  who  had  been  a disciple 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  was,  therefore,  more  or 
less  infected  with  Pelagian  errors,1  received  them  more  favor- 
ably. Theodosius  JZ.,  having  received  letters  from  the  Pope 
and  a memorial  from  Marius  Mercator , the  friend  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, protesting  against  the  presence  of  the  Pelagians  at 
Constantinople,  issued  (a.  d.  429)  an  imperial  edict,  obliging 
them  all  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  Pelagianism  was  com- 
pletely defeated  in  the  East  by  the  action  of  the  Third  Ecu - 
menkal  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  431),  which  confirmed  the 
Papal  decrees  condemning  it.* 

Pelagius  was  lost  sight  of  after  the  year  418,  and  Caelestius 
was  heard  of  no  more  after  the  year  425,  when  he  appealed  to 
Pope  Celestine  for  another  hearing. 

Pelagianism  did  not,  like  Arianism,  become  immediately 
popular.  It  was  a controversy  which  belonged  essentially  to 

'This  affinity  was  soon  found  oat  Conf.  Joannis  Cassiani , libb.  VII.,  de  in- 
earnatione  Christi  adv.  Nestor.,  especially  lib.  V.,  c.  1.  Haeresin  illara  Pela- 
gianae  haereseos  discipulara  atque  imitatricem,  and  c.  2,  turning  to  Nestorius: 
Ergo  vides  Pelagianum  te  virus  vomere,  Pelagiano  te  spiritu  sibilare.  Just  so 
Prosperi  epitaph.  Nestorian.  et  Pelagian,  haeresis : 

Nestoriana  lues  successi  Pelagianae, 

Quae  tarnen  est  utero  progenerata  meo. 

Infelix  miserae  genitrix  et  filia  natae, 

Prodivi  ex  ipso  genuine,  quod  peperi,  etc. 

,The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  1271  sq. ; Mnnsi^ 
T IV.,  p.  567  sq.  HcfeU,  Hist,  of  Councils.  Vol.  II.,  p.  193  sq. 
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men  of  learning  and  trained  intellects,  and  Julian  deceived 
himself  when  he  said,  “I  am  not  fighting  the  Church,  but 
private  opinion.” 

§ 117.  The  Semi-Pelagians — Predestination. 

Joan  Cassiani  collat.  Patr.  (opp.  ed.  Gazaeus , Atrebati,  1628,  in  Migndh 
ser.  lat»,  T.  49-50);  thereto  Tillemont , T.  XIV.,  p.  157-188.  Fausti  Eej.  opp. 

( Galland.  bibl.  T.  X.,  bibl.  max.  PP.  T.  VIII.)  Prosperi  Aquitani  epp.,  Paris, 
1711 ; Bassani,  1782,  2 T.,  4to.  Fulgeniii  opp.,  Paris,  1634.  Praedestinatud 
seu  praedestinator.  haer.  et  libri  S.  Augustino  tern  ere  adscripti  confutatio.  Max. 
bibl  PP.  T.  XXVII.  Wiggers , Hist  of  Semi-Pelagianism,  Hambg.  1835. 

St.  Augustine,  while  more  fully  drawing  out  his  doctrine  on 
supernatural  grace , said  in  a letter,  addressed  to  Sixtus,  a Ro- 
man priest:  “Sin  must  necessarily,  of  its  very  nature,  work 
the  ruin  of  all  mankind;  but  God  has,  nevertheless,  in  the 
abundance  of  His  mercy,  chosen  some  out  of  this  multitude 
destined  to  destruction — a few  elect — on  whom  He  has  be- 
stowed His  grace,  and  granted  the  gift  of  perseverance.  These 
are  called,  and  are  in  fact,  the  children  of  God ; and  if  they 
for  a time  stray  from  the  way  of  righteousness,  they  will,  by 
a law  of  necessity,  again  return  to  it,  and  die  in  grace  ( praedes - 
tinati).  They  are  chosen,  not  indeed  because  God  foresees 
that  they  will,  by  the  unconstrained  act  of  their  free-will, 
correspond  with  the  action  of  grace — not  because  they  have, 
of  themselves,  any  merit — but  because  God  has,  of  His  own 
gracious  pleasure  (npd&sotc  xav  Ixlopjv,  praedestinatio  ad  vitam\ 
seen  fit  to  set  them  apart,  and  predestine  them  to  eternal  life. 

“Again:  there  are  others,  abandoned  of  God,  whom  He 
visits  with  His  justice.  These  are  necessarily  lost,  not  be- 
cause they  could  not  work  out  their  salvation  if  they  would, 
but  because  they  place  their  happiness  and  joy  in  evil-doing. 
It  is  only  left  to  man  to  adore  the  inscrutable  designs  of  God 
{arcanum  mysterium ),  whether  in  the  gracious  exercise  of  His 
mercy  toward  the  former,  or  in  the  visitations  of  His  justice 
upon  the  latter.”1 


1 Augustin,  de  corrept.,  n.  13:  Quicunque  ergo  ab  ilia  originali  damnatiooe 
ista  divinaegratiaelargitate  discreti  sunt,  non  est  dubium,  quod  et  procurator 
eis  audiendum  Evangelium;  et  quum  audiunt,  credunt,  et  in  fide,  qnae  per  di> 
lectionem  opera  tu  r,  usque  in  fi  nein  perseverant;  et  si  quando  exorbitant,  cor- 
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St.  Augustine  goes  on  to  speak  of  a second  predestination 
(praedestinatio  ad  poenam),  and  to  point  out  the  specific  differ- 
ence between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  attitude  of  God 
toward  those  included  under  each  class.  He  says  that  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  God  does  not  act  as  a Father  ( auctor ),  but  as 
a Just  Avenger  (Justus  ultor),  and  to  express,  as  it  were,  the 
Hue  of  conduct  which  God  pursues  with  regard  to  these,  he 
employs,  instead  of  Predestination  ( praedestinatio ),  Foreknowl- 
edge of  God  ( praescientia  Dei). 

In  his  later  writings  against  the  Pelagians,  he  used  startling 
words  and  expressions  relative  to  the  necessity  man  lies  unde) 
of  committing  sin,  and  of  the  constraining  power  of  grace  (gra 
tia  irresistibitis ),  which  can  not  very  well  be  harmonized  with 
the  teachings  and  tradition  of  the  Church.  These  are,  how- 
ever, considerably  modified  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
many  passages  of  his  writings,  and  interpreted  in  connection 
with  the  special  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  which  they  were  intended 
to  oppose  and  confute.  But,  even  after  all  this  has  been  doue, 
and  taken  at  their  best,  they  can  not  be  admitted  as  adequately 
and  precisely  expressing  the  teaching  of  the  Universal  Church 
on  this  point. 

As  early  as  a.  d.  427,  many  persons,  but  particularly  the 
monks  of  the  monastery  of  Adrumetum , in  Northern  Africa, 
professed  to  discover  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine  doc- 
trines subversive  of  free-will.  St.  Augustine  at  once  set  to 
work  to  place  himself  in  a proper  light,1  and  for  this  purpose 


repti  emendantnr,  et  quidam  eorum,  etsi  ab  hominibus  non  corripiantur,  in 
fiam,  quam  reliqnerant,  redeunt;  et  nonnulli  accepta  gratia  in  qaalibet  aetate 
pericnlia  hnjos  vitae  mortis  celeritate  subtrahunter.  Haec  enim  omnia  opera 
tor  in  eis,  qni  vasa  misericordiae  operatas  est  eos,  qni  et  elegit  eos  in  filio  suo 
ante  constitutionem  mundi  per  electionem  gratiae.  n.  23:  Quicunque  ergo  in 
Dei  providentissima  dispositione  praesciti,  praedestinati,  vocati,  justificati, 
glorificati  sunt,  non  dico  etiam  nondum  renati,  sed  etiam  nondum  nati  jam 
filii  Dei  pant,  ci  omnino  perire  non  possuni,  etc.  (opp.  in  4to,  T.  XIV.,  pp.  930 
and  938). 

1 Augustin,  de  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  and  de  curreptione  et  gratia.  Conf. 
retract.  II.  66,  67 ; opp.  T.  I.  214-216.  St.  Augustine,  amidst  his  various  dis* 
qnisitions,  objects  to  himself : Liberum  ergo  arbiirium  evacuamus  per  gratiam  f 
And  he  answers : Absit,  sed  magis  liberum  arbitrium  statuimus ! Moreover,  he 
makes  this  positive  declaration:  Qui  fecit  te  sine  te,  non  te  justificat  sine  te.— 
Fecit  neacientem  Justificat  volentem  (sermo  XV.  de  verbo  Apost.,  c.  11,  nro.  13). 
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wrote  two  works,  in  which  he  emphatically  declared  that  man 
is  a free  agent , who,  if  he  will  be  justified,  must  cooperate  with 
divine  grace . 

Shortly  after,  Prosper  and  Hilary , two  zealous  laymen  from 
Gaul,  informed  St.  Augustine  that  many  monks  of  South- 
ern Gaul,  and  particularly  at  Marseilles,  under  the  lead  of 
Cassian , an  Eastern  monk  of  Scythian  extraction,  and  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  in  the  above-named  city,  had 
taken  exception  to  his  doctrine  on  grace,  as  explained  above; 
that  these  admitted  indeed  that  the  natural  powers  of  man 
had  been  weakened  by  original  sin,  but  also  held  that  an  ad 
of  the  will  should , by  freely  embracing  the  living  faith,  precede 
grace;  that  man  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  his 
own  justification  and  salvation,  and  that,  having  done  so,  God 
would  come  to  his  aid,  and  enable  him  to  perform  good  works. 
(Ex  nobis  esse  fidei  coeptum  et  ex  Deo  esse  fidei  supplementum.) 
They  adduced,  as  examples  of  this  economy  of  grace,  the  case 
of  Zachaeus  and  the  penitent  thief.  They  also  asserted  that 
the  final  perseverance  necessary  to  secure  salvation  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  divine  grace,  but  to  free-will  and  to  individual 
merit;  that  the  gift  of  final  perseverance  is  not  a special  grace 
of  God,  but  follows  as  a consequence  from  the  grace  of  justi- 
fication, with  this  limitation,  however,  that  whereas  a Chris- 
tian may  obtain  it  by  prayer,  so  also  he  may  lose  it  by  pre- 
sumption. They  maintained,  finally,  that  God,  in  foreordain- 
ing some  unto  election,  did  so  because  of  His  foreknowledge  of 
their  merits  ( praevisis  mentis). 

They  were  called  31assilians , from  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  they  were  most  numerous,  and  Semi- Pelagians'  because 

But  St.  Augustine  most  peremptorily  insists  on  man’s  free  will,  in  his  works 
contra  Manichaeosl 

xSt.  Augustine , in  his  work  de  Praedestinatione  Sanctor.,  n.  38,  contrasting 
the  two  systems  of  the  Pelagians  and  Semi- Pelagians,  shows  their  points  of 
difference  in  the  following  exposition:  Ipsi  (Pelagiani)  enim  putant  acceptis 
praeceptis  jam  per  nos  ipsos  fieri  liberae  voluntatis  arbitrio  sanctos  et  immac- 
ulatos  in  conspectu  ejus  in  earitate:  quod  futurum  Deus  quoniam  praescirit, 
inquiunt,  ideo  nos  ante  niundi  constitutionem  elegit  et  praedestinavit  in  Christo. 
Nos  autem  diciinus,  inquiunt  (Semi pelagiani),  nostrum  Deum  non  praescisse 
nisi  fidem , qua  credere  incijthnus,  ct  ideo  nos  elegisse  ante  muudi  constitu- 
tionem, ac  praedestinasse,  ut  ctiam  sancti  et  immaculati  gratia  atque  oper* 
ejus  essemus  (opp.  T.  XI V.,  pp.  1011,  1012. 
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their  system  was  a compromise  between  the  extreme  views  of 
Augustine  on  predestination  and  the  extravagant  claims  asserted 
for  free-will  by  Pelagias . 

Their  error  evidently  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  avoid  these 
two  extremes,  and  was  defended  principally  by  John  Cassian , 
the  abbot  above  named,  who  had  been  a disciple  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom. 

Cassian,  in  his  book  of  Conferences , twenty-four  in  number, 
repeats  the  discourses  which  he  had  given  to  the  Eastern  an- 
chorites; and  in  his  thirteenth 1 Conference  teaches,  that  a good 
will  is  not  always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  grace,  but  is 
frequently  the  gift  of  nature.  Faustus,  Bishop  of  Riez;  Gen - 
nadius  of  Marseilles  {de  fide),  and  many  monks,  and  even  the 
celebrated  Vincent  of  Lenins  (f  c.  a.  d.  450),  are  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  the  Conferences .* 

The  news  of  this  state  of  affairs  reached  St.  Augustine  just 
long  enough  before  his  death  to  enable  him  to  write  a full 
reply  to  the  charges  of  the  Semi-Pelagians.  Genseric  landed 
in  Africa  a.  d.  429,  and  the  next  year  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
died  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege.3  He  closed  his  useful 
and  laborious  life  August  28,  a.  d.  430. 


1 Cf,  especially,  Cassiani  collat.  XIII.  de  protect.  Dei,  also  printed  in  Pr os- 
peri  Aquitani  opp.  ed.  Bassani,  1782,  T.  I.,  p.  136-165.  We  quote  therefrom, 
c.  12:  Cavendum  est  nobis,  ne  ita  ad  Dominum  omnia  sanctorum  merita  refer- 
ainos,  ut  nihil  nisi  id  quod  malum  atque  perversum  est  humanae  adscribamus 
naturae  (aimed  against  St.  Augustine).  C.  11:  Sin  vero  gratia  Dei  semper 
inspirari  bonae  voluntatis privcipia  dixerimus,  quid  de  Zachaei  fide,  quid  de 
illius  in  cruce  latronis  pietate  dicemus.  qui  desiderio  suo  vim  quandam  reqnis 
coele8tibus  inferentes,  specialia  vocationis  m on  ita  praevenerunt  ? Consummar 
tionem  vero  virtulum  et  exsecutionem  mandatorum  Dei,  si  nostro  depute veri- 
mus  arbitrio,  quomodo  oramus:  confirma  Deus%  quod  operates  es  in  nobis  1 
(against  Pelagius). 

tNorisiusf  Natalis  Alex,  and  others  thought  that  they  saw,  at  the  conclusion 
of  c.  37  of  the  commonitor.  (see  p.  509,  note  5),  traces  of  Semi-Pelagiamsm 
Cf.,  against  that,  Bolland.  acta  SS.  mens.  Maji.,  T.  V.,  p.  284  sq.,  and  hist,  lit 
tlraire  de  la  France,  T.  II.,  p.  309. 

* Augustin,  de  praedestinat.  Sanctorum  and  de  dono  perse  verantiae,  and  im 
mediately  before  his  death,  opus  imperf.  contr.  Julian,  libb.  VI.  In  the  work 
de  dono  persever.,  n.  35,  predestination  is  thus  defined:  Praedestiuatio  sanc- 
torum est  praescientia  et  praeparatio  beneficiorum  Dei,  quibus  certissime  fiber- 
entur,  quicunque  liberautur.  Caeteri  autein  ubi,  nisi  in  massa  perditionis  juslo 
divino  judicio  relinquuntur?  And  in  two  other  places  Si.  August***- 
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Prosper  and  Hilary,  after  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  con- 
tinued the  struggle  against  the  Semi-Pelagians.  They  ap- 
pealed to  Rome  (a.  d.  431),  and  obtained  from  Pope  Celestine 
a document  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  warning  them 
to  beware  of  the  innovators,  and  to  cease  the  agitation  of 
curious  questions  (quaestiones  indisdplinatae ).*  Prosper  was 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  this  result,  and  continued  the  con- 
troversy himself  with  great  skill  and  ability.2  The  work  of 
some  unknown  author,  bearing  the  title,  “On  the  Codling  of 
the  Gentiles”  frequently  attributed  to  Pope  Leo  the  Great 
when  still  a deacon,  pursues  the  same  line  of  argument,  and 
considerably  modifies  some  of  the  more  harsh  expressions  of 
St.  Augustine.3  Still  later,  Fulgentius , Bishop  of  Ruspe,  in 
Africa,  confuted  Semi-Pelagianism  during  his  exile  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  again  when  he  returned  to  his  diocese. 

These  errors  were  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Arausio 
(Orange),  a.  d.  529,  at  the  instance  of  Caesarius,  Archbishop 
of  Arles;  and  again,  a.  d.  530,  at  the  Council  of  Valentin 
( Valence ),  in  the  province  of  Vienne.  The  four  short  canons 
passed  by  the  first  of  these  councils,  and  confirmed  by  the 
second,  asserted : 

1.  That  by  the  sin  of  Adam  free-will  has  been  so  perverted 
and  weakened,  that  none  have  since  then  been  able  to  love 
God,  or  believe  in  Him , or  to  do  good  actions  for  His  sake,  un- 
less divine  grace  has  prevented  them . 

2.  After  grace  has  been  received  by  baptism,  all  baptized 
persons  are  able,  by  the  divine  assistance  and  cooperation,  to 
do  all  things  that  belong  to  the  souPs  salvation,  if  they  are 
willing  to  work  with  faith. 


Inter  gratiam  et  praedestinationem  hoc  tantum  interest,  qnod  praedestinatio 
est gratiae praeparatio,  gratia  vera  ipsa  donatio.  And  soon  thereafter:  Prae* 
destinatio  Dei  gratiae  est  praeparatio,  gratia  vero  ipsius  praedestinationis 
effectus . 

1 Cf.  Mansi,  T.  I.,  p.  454  sq. 

*Cf.,  especially,  Prosperi  lib.  de  gratia  Dei  et  libero  arbitrio  contra  collar 
tionem  XIII.  Cassiani  (opp.  ed.  Bassani,  T.  I.,  p.  168-198).  This  edition  of 
the  works  of  Prosper  contains,  T.  II.,  p.  152-278,  varia  scripta  et  monnmenta, 
quorum  lectio  operibus  S.  Prosperi  ac  historiae  Semipelagianae  lucem  aflert. 

*De  vocatione  gentium  (opp.  Prosperi  ed  Bass.,  T.  I.,  p.  457-495;  opp 
Leonis  if,  ed.  Ballerinor.,  and  in  Mignes  ser.  lat.,  T.  54-56. 
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3.  We  not  only  do  not  believe  that  some  persons  have  been 
predestined  to  evil  by  divine  power,  but  we  pronounce  anath- 
ema against  all  who  incline  to  hold  such  an  opinion. 

4.  We  also  profess  and  believe  that  in  every  good  work  it  is 
not  we  who  begin , and  who  are  afterward  assisted  by  the  mercy 
of  God;  but  God  Himself  first  inspires  faith  and  love , without 
any  previous  good  works  on  our  part,  so  that  we  faithfully  de- 
mand the  Sacrament  of  baptism,  and  after  baptism  are  able, 
writh  His  assistance,  to  accomplish  what  is  pleasing  to  Him. 
Whence  it  is  most  clearly  to  be  believed  that  the  marvelous 
faith  of  the  thief  whom  our  Lord  summoned  to  Paradise;  of 
the  centurion  Cornelius,  to  whom  an  angel  was  sent,  and  of 
Zachaeiis,  who  was  found  worthy  to  entertain  our  Lord,  was 
not  natural,  but  the  gift  of  God. 

These  canons  were  ratified  by  Tope  Boniface  II.  a.  d.  530.1 * 

The  doctrine  of  the  Predestinarians  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  errors  of  Pelagius.  It  was  first  clearly  drawn  out  by 
the  author  of  “ Praedestinatus  ” and  still  further  developed  by 
Lucidus , a priest  of  Gaul.*  The  Predestinarians  held  that 
God  from  eternity  predestined  the  righteous  to  everlasting  life , 
and  the  wicked  to  everlasting  death  {ad  interitum).  Lucidus 
denied  free- will,  and  the  cooperation  of  man  with  Divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  justification  and  sanctification,  and  affirmed 
that  these  were  exclusively  the  effects  of  Divine  grace.3  The 
view  which  Lucidus  took  of  man  seems  to  be  analogous  to 
the  view  which  the  monophysite  Eutyches  took  of  Christ , in 
pretty  much  the  same  way  as  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  as  ex- 
plained above,  harmonizes  with  that  of  Nestorius.  The  system 

1 Cf.  Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  1097  sq.  Mansi , T.  VIII.,  p.  712  sq.  Hefele , Hist 
of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  704  sq. 

* Besides  the  protestations  of  St.  Augustine , already  quoted  (p.  585,  note  1), 
against  this  extreme  view,  we  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Doc* 
tor  of  the  Church,  in  his  disquisitions  bearing  on  this  subject,  repeatedly  empha* 
sizes  the  words  of  Scripture:  Christus  pro  omnibus  mortuus  est  (2  Cor.  v.  11); 
nolo  mortem  impii,  sed  ut  convertatur  impius  (Ezech.  xxxiii.  11 ; 2 Pet.  iii.  9): 
Dens  vult,  omnes  homines  salvos  fieri  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).  Conf.  Baltzer,  St  Augus- 
tine’s Doctrine  on  Predest.  and  Reprob.,  Vienna,  1871. 

%Fausti  Rejens.  ep.  ad  Lucid,  and  Lucidi  errorem  emendantis,  libellus  ad 
episc.,  in  Mansi , T.  VII.,  p.  1108  sq.  Jlcjele , 1.  c.,  p.  577  sq.,  and  /VcAs,  Li- 
brary of  Councils,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  595  sq. 
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of  the  Predestinarians — the  very  contrary  of  Pelagianism — was, 
after  it  had  been  not  quite  successfully  refuted  by  Faustus, 
Bishop  of  Riez,  condemned  by  the  Synods  of  Arles  and  Lyons , 
held  respectively  a.  d.  475  and  480. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Predestinarians  were  ever 
so  numerous  or  important  as  to  be  properly  called  a sect. 

Observation. — The  Church  has  been  content  with  the  clear  and  expres 
declarations  of  Pope  Celestine  on  the  nature  of  grace,  and  has  allowed  perfect 
freedom  to  all  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  accounting  for  predestination  and 
the  propagation  of  original  sin ; and  she  has  by  no  means  committed  her- 
self to  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine  on  this  subject;  nor  did  St  Augustine 
himself  claim  any  such  authority  for  his  view,  but,  on  the  contrary,  positively 
refused  to  have  any  such  weight  attached  to  his  name.1 

HERESIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DOGMA  OF  THE  INCARNATION. 

§ 118.  Summary  of  the  New  Controversies . 

While  the  Western  theologians  went  on  discussing  still  fur- 
ther the  question  of  Christian  Anthropology,  those  of  the  East, 
faithful  to  their  traditionary  speculative  habits  of  thought, 
pursued  with  ardor  the  controversies  arising  out  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  Christ.  His  Divine  nature  and  His  perfect 
human  nature  having  already  been  defined — the  former  against 
the  Arians,  and  the  latter  against  the  Docetae — the  next  ques- 
tion that  arose  concerned  the  active  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ,  and  their 
practical  adjustment  and  harmony. 

1 Although  Pope  Celestine , in  his  letters  to  the  Gallic  bishops,  says,  on  the 
one  hand : Augustinum  sanctae  recordationis  virum  pro  vita  sua  atque  mentis 
in  nostra  communione  semper  habuimus,  nec  unquam  hunc  si  nistrae  suspicion  is 
saltern  rumor  adspersit,  quern  tantae  sententiae  olim  fuisse  meminimus,  ut  inter 
magistros  optimos  etiam  ante  a mcis  decessoribus  haberetur,  he  neverthe- 
less declares,  still  further  on : Profundiores  vero  difficilioresque  partes  incur* 
rentium  quaestionum,  quas  latius  pertractarunt,  qui  haereticis  ^stiterunt,  sievt 
non  audemus  contemners , ita  non  necesse  habemus  ads  truer  e : quia  ad  confiteo- 
dum  gratiam  Dei,  cujus  operi  ac  dignationi  nihil  penitus  substrahendum  est, 
satis  8ufficere  credimus,  quidquid  secundum  praedictas  regulas  apoetolicae 
sedis  nos  scripta  docuerunt,  etc.  (Mansi,  T.  IV.,  p.  455,  n.  462.)  Indeed,  Si. 
Augustine  himself  declared:  Neminem  velim  sic  amplecli  omnia  mea,  at  me 
sequatur,  nisi  in  iis,  in  quibus  me  non  errassc  perspexerit  (de  dono  persevermnt 
c.  21). 
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Origen  was  the  first  to  start  the  question.  Still  later  on,  the 
Catholic  bishops,  in  refuting  the  Arian  assertion,  that  the 
Logos  was  united  only  to  the  body  of  Jesus,  declared  that  the 
Word  raust  also  be  united  to  the  human  soul.  Apollinaris  the 
Younger  revived  the  discussion.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
had  not  assumed  a rational  soul ; but  his  adversaries  replied 
that  every  portion  of  man  had  been  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  and  that  Christ,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  was  obliged 
to  take  upon  Himself  a complete  and  perfect  human  nature; 
otherwise,  the  most  noble  portion  of  man,  his  rational  soul, 
would  not  have  been  redeemed. 

The  Alexandrians , as  has  already  been  said,  when  drawing 
out  this  dogma,  insisted  particularly  on  the  intimate  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ;  whereas,  the  Anti - 
ochians , on  the  contrary — as,  for  example,  Diodore  of  Tarsus 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia — were  scrupulously  careful  to  keep 
the  two  natures  distinct,  and  specially  avoided  transferring 
the  attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other.  These  admitted  that 
there  was  a moral,  but  not  an  organic,  union  of  the  two  na- 
tures. Each  party  appealed  to  the  words  of  Isaias  liii.  8. 
“ generationem  ejus  quis  enarrabit?”  in  proof  of  its  orthodoxy, 
and  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trfnity  is  a mystery. 

The  controversies  which  followed,  and  which  were  sustained 
on  both  sides  with  energy  and  tenacity,  were  not,  as  has  often 
been  asserted,  undertaken  out  of  pure  love  of  a quarrel , or  from 
the  desire  to  dispute;  but  because,  in  its  further  development, 
were  involved  consequences  of  vital  importance  to  religion. 
For  on  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  how  the  two  natures 
coexisted  and  worked  together  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ, 
essentially  depends  the  condition  of  our  Redemption,  and  the 
measure  in  which  Christ  became  a pattern  for  redeemed  man- 
kind. For  whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Eutyches , and 
assert  that  in  Christ  the  Humanity  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  Divinity,  or  hold,  with  Nestorius , that  the  Divine  nature 
was  not  organically  united,  but  strictly  and  absolutely  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  Human,  in  either  case  the  work  of  Re- 
demption, in  default  of  that  divine  and  human  power  neces- 
sary for  this  end,  is,  in  any  true  and  perfect  sense  utterly 
destroyed. 
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The  Church,  having  carefully  considered  the  arguments 
on  which  both  these  extreme  opinions  were  based,  defined, 
against  Eutyches,  that  there  existed  a dual  Nature  in  Christ; 
and,  against  Nestorius,  that  He  possessed  but  one  Person , 
and  that  there  was  a “ communicatio  idiomatum  seu  proprie • 
tatum”1 

§ 119.  Heresy  of  Nestorius — Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus . 

The  writings  of  Nestorius,  in  Gamier , opp.  Marii  Mercatoris  II.  5;  his  let- 
ters in  S.  Cyrilli  Alex.  opp.  ed.  Aubert , Paris,  1638,  VII.  T.,  foL ; thereto  Til 
lemont , T.  XIV.,  p.  267-275.  Theodor eti  repreheosio  XII.  anathematismatuin 
Cyrilli  (opp.  ed.  Schulze , T.  V.)  Tillemont , T.  XV.,  p.  207-340.  Liberatx 
(Archdeacon  of  Carthage,  about  a.  d.  553),  breviarium  causae  Nestorianorum 
et  Eutychianorum,  ed.  Gamier , Paris,  1675.  Leontius , Byzant  contr.  Nesto- 
rium  et  Eutychen  ( Canisii  thesaur.  monument.,  ed.  Basnage , T.  I.,  in  Migncs 
ser.  gr.,  T.  86,  Pt  I.  and  II.)  Socrat . h.  e.  VII.  29  sq.  Euagr . 1. 7 sq.  Docu- 
ments in  Mansi , T.  IV.,  V.,  VII. ; in  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  1271  sq.  + Gamier, 
de  haeresi  et  libris  Nestorii,  in  his  ed.  opp.  Marii  Mercator.,  T.  II.  fDoudn, 
histoire  du  Nestorianisme,  Paris,  1689.  *ffefele,  Hist  of  Councils,  VoL  II., 
p.  134-271.  Walch,  Hist  of  Heretics,  Pt.  V.,  p.  289-936.  t Gengler,  The 
Condemnation  of  Nestorius  (Tilbg.  Quart  1835,  p.  213-299).  Katerkamp , Ch. 
H.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  71-159.  Rohrbacher , Ch.  H.,  Germ,  ed.,  Vol.  VIII. 

Nestorius , who  was*  first  a priest  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  year 
428  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  been  educated 
in  the  School  of  Antioch , and  had  had  for  his  master  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
John , afterward  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  aud  of  Theodorei  of 
Cyrus,  who  was  considerably  younger  than  himself.  He  was 
clever  and  brilliant,  gifted  with  a talent  for  eloquence,  and 
possessed  a stock  of  varied  learning,  but  was  superficial  withal. 
He  was,  moreover,  elated  with  spiritual  pride,  and  frequently 
carried  away  with  imprudent  zeal.  His  supercilious  temper 
and  arn  gant  disposition  became  apparent  on  the  occasion  of 
his  inauguration/ when  he  presumptuously  addressed  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  in  the  following  words:  “0  Emperor, drive 

1 Vincent.  Lerin.  commonitor.,  c.  21,  says  on  the  subject:  Propter  qnam  per- 
sonae unitatem  indifferenter  ei  atque  promiscue,  et  quae  Dei  sunt  propria 
tribuuntur  homini , et  quae  camis  propria  tribuuntur  Deo. 

aCf.  Socrat.  hist.  eccl.  VII.  29. 
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heretics  from  thy  empire,  and  I will  grant  to  thee  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven;  strengthen  my  hands  in  putting  down  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  I will  aid  thee  in  conquering  the 
Persians.” 

His  efforts  were  directed  principally  against  the  few  remain- 
ing advocates  of  the  Arian  and  Macedonian  heresies,  and  lie 
a as  particularly  violent  against  the  Apollinarians , and  prom- 
ised to  give  his  flock  some -carefully  considered  instructions 
ou  their  heresy.  He  also  took  under  his  protection  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  who  had  been  exiled  from  the 
West. 

Nestorius,  while  combating  one  heresy,  fell  into  another  of 
an  opposite  character.  The  first  seeds  of  Nestorianism  were 
sown  by  Leporius , a monk  of  Gaul,  who  afterward  (a.  d.  426) 
received  the  order  of  priesthood  at  Carthage.1  He  asserted 
“that  in  Christ  were  two  entirely  independent  elements;  that 
the  Divine  element  belonged  only  to  the  Logos , and  the  human 
only  to  the  man  Jesus  .” 

Nestorius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  promised  to  the  faithful  of 
his  flock  a clearer  and  more  satisfactory  explanation  than 
they  had  yet  received  ou  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Anastasius,  a newly  ordained  priest  of  Constantinople,  was 
intrusted  with  the  task.  In  a sermon,  preached  in  presence 
of  Nestorius,  in  Advent  (a.  d.  428),  he  objected  to  the  title  of 
Mother  of  God,  dzoroxoz,  as  inapplicable  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  “Let  no  one,”  said  he,  “ designate  the  Blessed  Virgin 
as  ‘ Mother  of  God.9  Mary  was  merely  human,  and  God  can 
not  be  born  or  a human  creature.”  The  open  rejection  of 
this  term,  as  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  created  a great 
disturbance,  and  Nestorius,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  suppress 
the  angry  spirit  of  controversy  which  he  saw  rising  about 
him,  besides  committing  many  acts  of  violence,  preached  sev- 
eral sermons,  in  which  he  openly  advocated  the  view  advanced 
by  Anastasius.  He  maintained  that  theBlessed  Virgin  should 
be  called  the  Mother  of  Christ  (xfttazoroxoz) ; that  He  who  had 

'Cf.  Epist  Episcopor.  Africae,  qunm  cam  Leporii  libello  emendationia  mise- 
rant  ad  Epiac.  Galliae  (I.  ed.  Jae  Sirmond-,  Paris,  1630;  Manti,  T.  IV.,  p. 
617-628). 
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been  born  of  her,  bore  in  Ilis  Person  the  Divinity  (<?eof6/>oc), 
or  had  received  God  within  Himself  (&eod6%oz),  “ because,”  said 
he,  “God  dwelt  in  Him  as  in  a temple.”1  The  people  pro- 
tested against  such  a doctrine,  and  said,  “ We  have  indeed  an 
emperor , but  no  bishop  .”  According  to  the  view  of  Nestorius, 
the  Incarnation  meant  no  more  than  an  indwelling  of  God  the 
Word  in  the  man  Jesus;  and  consequently  God  had  not  been 
truly  made  man.  This  error,  in  its  further  development,  nec- 
essarily led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  two  sonships— 
one  divine  and  the  other  human;  one  of  God  and  the  other 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; and  that  there  were  two  persons , entirely 
distinct  and  separate , between  whom  there  existed  only  an  ex- 
ternal, or  moral,  and  not  a Hypostatic  union. 

These  doctrines  were  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  East  by 
the  disciples  of  Theodore , Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  became  known  in  the  West  also;  but  they 
met  every  where,  as  at  Constantinople,  with  a most  determined 
opposition.  St.  Augustine , in  the  West,  had  already  defended 
against  Leporius  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  made  Flesh,  and 
St.  Athanasius  had  maintained  the  same  teaching,  even  at  a 
still  earlier  date,  in  the  East.  The  latter  had  most  emphati- 
cally asserted  even  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  been 
made  Flesh.*  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  heresy  of  Nesto- 
rius  gained  many  followers.  It  was  less  difficult  for  the  mind 
to  comprehend  how  a man  could  be  filled  with  the  power  of 
God,  than  to  understand  how  God  could  be  made  man.  More- 
over, the  defenders  of  Nestorianism  represented  their  doctrine 
as  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Scriptural  teaching,  aud  either 
carefully  avoided  all  mention  of  the  transference  of  divine 

1 See  these  sermons  in  Mansi , T.  IV.,  p.  1197. 

*Athanas.  de  incarnatione  Verbi  ( Mansi,  T.  IV.,  p.  689):  '0 fw?uryovun  m2 
elvat  avrdv  vlbv  roit  Oeov  teal  Qedv  Kara  7rvevjuat  vlbv  av&p&irov  Kara  adpxa.  or  6vo 
epboeig  röv  h>a  vldv,  fiiav  irpooKwrrrr/v,  teal  plav  anpocK{rvr,rov.  at  Ad  fiiav  4/bot*  rvm 
Seov  Xdyov  aeaapKupkvrjv^  Kal  ^poaKwovphnjv  perä  nfr  capKbf  avrov  pup.  npoOKWipu. — 
We  also  confess  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  God  according  to  the  spirit, 
and  Son  of  man  according  to  the  flesh ; that  there  are  not  two  natures  in  the 
one  Son — one  adored  and  the  other  not — but  one  nature  of  God  the  Word  made 
flesh , and,  together  with  His  flesh,  adored  with  the  same  adoration.  Con£  he 
Quien , dissert.  Damasc.  II.,  heading  his  ed.  opp.  Joann.  Damasceni,  T.  L. 
p.  XXXII.  sq. 
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attributes  to  human  nature,  a doctrine  so  startling  to  superfi- 
cial minds,  or  declared  that  such  a supposition  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

Among  the  Egyptian  monks,  the  question  as  to  whether 
tlie  title  of  “ Mother  of  God”  should  or  should  not  be  allowed 
excited  a violent  controversy. 

Cyril , Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  controversy,  issued  a pastoral  letter,1  in  which  he 
explained  and  defended  the  expression.  He  seemed  raised 
up  by  God  to  defend  the  truth  against  Nestorianism,  as  Atha- 
nasius and  Augustine  had  in  their  day  refuted  the  heresies  ol 
Arianism  and  Pelagianism.  Cyril  gave  the  following  argu 
ment  and  illustration  of  the  title,  “Mother  of  God,”  to  the 
Egyptian  monks:  “As,”  said  he,  “the  mother  of  man  is  the 
mother,  not  simply  of  his  body,  but  of  his  entire  person,  not- 
withstanding that  his  soul  comes  from  another  source — as  she 
gives  birth  not  only  to  the  body  of  man,  but  to  the  whole 
complex  individual,  composed  essentially  of  a true  union  of 
body  and  soul ; so  also  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who,  although 
she  did  not,  in  any  sense,  give  birth  to  the  Divinity,  by  which 
the  Word  is  equal  to  the  Father,  is  nevertheless  truly  and 
really  the  Mother  of  the  Word,  because  the  flesh  of  the 
Word  was  formed  in  her  womb,  and  she  brought  into  the 
world  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word,  who  was  clothed  with 
our  nature.” 

The  controversy  assumed  daily  a more  threatening  aspect. 
The  words  of  Cyril  had  no  effect  upon  Nestorius,  who,  in- 
stead of  giving  up  his  errors,  treated  his  opponent  with  every 
species  of  arrogance  and  contempt.  Cyril  then,  “ according  to 
ancient  ecclesiastical  custom”  brought  the  question  before  Pope 
Celestine , to  whom  Nestorius  had  already  appealed.  The  Pope 
at  once  convoked  a Synod  at  Rome , a.  d.  430,  which  con- 
demned the  errors  of  Nestorius,  and  threatened  him  with 
deposition  and  excommunication  if  he  did  not  retract  within 
ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  Synodical  decree.  This  de- 

lConf.  Mansi , T.  IV.,  p.  587  sq.,  and  Cyrilli  lib.  de  recta  in  Deura  nostrum 
J.  Chr.  file,  Theodosio  et  reginis  nuncupatus.  Mansi , T.  IV.,  p.  G 1 S— 884 ; 
after  which  follow  the  letters  of  Cyril  to  Nestorius,  and  the  latter’s  answer  to 

CyriL 
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crec  was  sent  to  Nestorius  and  to  the  Church  of  Constantino- 
ple; to  John , Bishop  of  Antioch , and  other  Oriental  bishops, 
and  to  Cyril , Bishop  of  Alexandria , who  was  appointed  the 
Pope’s  legate  in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy. 

Cyril  lost  no  time  in  convoking  a Synod  of  all  the  bishops 
of  Egypt  at  Alexandria , wrhich  approved  twelve  anathemas' 

‘In  Mansi ',  T.  IV.,  p.  1067-1084.  Harduin  and  Labbd,  T.  I.#  col.  1291  sq. 
They  run  as  follows : I.  EZ  rtf  ovx  6fio?uoyeit  Oebv  elvai  Kara  akf/deiav  rbi  ’Eupavovr;/.  t 
Kai  ötä  tovto  deordnov  ri/v  dytav  it apdtvov.  ytyhnrrjKC  yäp  oapKiKÖc  cdpxa  yr^vora 
rbv  kx  deov  h 5yov  avddepa  ioru . — Si  quis  non  confitetur  Deum  esse  veraci*er 
Emmanuel,  et  propter  hoc  ipsum  Dei  genitricem  sanctam  virginem,  pe peril 
enim  carnaliter  verbum,  quod  ex  Deo  est,  secundum  quod  scriptum  est,  uEt 
Verbum  caro  factum  est:”  anathema  sit 

II.  EZ  rig  ovx  dfiaikoyei,  oapKt  xad*  vredoraoiv  iyvCxrdai  rbv  is  deov  irarpbg  ?J>yovt  eva 
re  elvai  Xpiorbv  pera  rrjg  idiag  oapKbg,  rbv  avrbv  d rfiovbri  dedv  re  dfiov  Kai  drdporor, 
a.  I. — Si  quis  non  confitetur  carne  substantial! ter  unum  esse  Verbum  Patris, 
unum  quoque  esse  Christum  cum  propria  carne,  et  eundem  ipsum  sine  dubio 
Deum  simul  et  hominem : a.  8. 

III.  EZ  rtf  em  rov  ivbg  Xpiorov  diaipei  rdf  vTroordoeig  fierd  rrjv  evuoivt  pdvy  aw dxrur 
avrdg  owa<f>etp  rrj  Kara  rrfv  df/av,  r/yow  avdevrlav , t)  dwaoreiav,  Kai  oi>xi  di)  paMxn 
owddip  ry  xad'  ivomv  <pvoiKr)vf  d.  I. — Si  quis  in  uno  Christo  dividit  substantias  post 
nnitionem  sola  eas  societate  conjungens  ea  quae  secundum  dignitatem  est,  vel 
etiam  authority  tern,  aut  potestatem,  et  non  magis  conventu  ad  unitatem  natu- 
ralem : a.  s. 

IV.  EZ  rtf  7 rpoo6noig  dvoiv,  f/yow  vKoordoeai,  rdf  re  ev  roig  evayyeXiKoig  xai  drrc'“r- 
XiKoiq  ovyypdfifiam  diavifiei  <j>uvagt  ff  em  Xpiorip  rr apa  rüv  dyluv  Xeyo/itvag9  % ~aP’ 
avrov  rrepi  lavrov,  Kai  rag  fibv  of  dvdpciTrip  napd  rbv  ix  de ov  Xdyov  idixü f voovfdwp 
npoodirrei t rdf  de  of  deorrpeneig  p6v<p  r<p  ex  deov  narpbg  Ad)v,  <*.  L — Si  quis  duabua 
personis  vel  substantiis  decernat  eas  voces,  quae  tarn  in  evangelicis.  quarr  apoo- 
tolicis  literis  continentur,  vel  etiam  eas  quae  de  Christo  a sanctis  dicuntur,  vel 
ab  ipso  Christo  de  se  ipso;  et  aliquas  quidem  ex  his  tamquam  homini  praeter 
Dei  Verbum  specialiter  intelligat,  applicandas  crediderit:  aliquas  vero  tam- 
quam Deo  dignas  soli  Verbo  Dei  Patris  deputaverit:  a.  8. 

V.  EZ  r«f  roXpp  Xiyetv  deo<pdpov  &vdpu)Kov  rbv  Xpiorbv,  xai  oi>xt  dr)  fiaXXov  deov 
tlvai  Kara  dXijdeiav,  of  vibv  tva  Kai  <f>voei,  Kadb  ytyove  oap f b Adyof,  nai  xexoevuvyx t 
‘napan'krjoiug  rjpiv  alfiarog,  Kai  oapKog , d l. — Si  quis  audet  dicere  Christum  homi- 
nem ddpomov  Oeofdpov,  i.  e.  hominem  Deo  utentem,  se  asportantem,  et  non 
Deum  esse  veraciter  dixerit,  tamquam  unicum  Filium  per  naturam,  secundum 
quod  Verbum  caro  factum,  participaverit  nobis  similiter  carne  et  sanguine:  a.  a. 

VI.  EZ  riq  rokpy  dedv  f)  deorroryv  elvai  rov  Xpiorov  rbv  ex  deov  zarpog  Xdyov, 

Kai  ov%i  dr)  pä?Äov  rbv  avrbv  bpoXoyei  debv  dfiov  re  Kai  dvdpoxov,  of  yeyovdrog  oapab f 
rov  Xdyov  Kara  rdf  ypafag,  d.  i. — Si  quis  dicit  Deum  vel  Dominum  esse  Christi 
Dei  Patris  Verbum,  et  non  magis  eundem  ipsum  confitetur  Deum  et  hominem 
simul,  propter  quod  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  secundum  Scripturas : a.  a. 

VII.  EZ  rif  tyoivt  of  bvd  pun  ov  evTjpyyodai  irapa  rov  deov  Xdyov  rbv  'lrjoovvt  xal  rip 
rov  povoyevovf  evdo^iav  irepirftOait  of  erepnv  trap*  aitrbv  vx dpxwra,  t.  Si  quij 
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drawn  up  by  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  two  separati 
natures  in  Christ.  He  sent  these,  together  with  a letter 


dicit  tamqu&m  in  horn i nein  Jesnm  Deum  Verbum  fuisse  opcratum,  etUnigeniti 
dignitatem,  tamquam  alteri  praeter  ipsum  existenti,  tribuit : a.  s. 

VIII.  Et  rtf  ro?.ua  ?Jyeivt  rbv  ava\r$Sevra  avSpurrov  ovpTrpooKvveioSai  detv  r<p 

h Jyu?  xat  owSo^u^tcrSai  udi  avyxPTIParKew  dedv,  <jf  erepov  brtpcj  (ro  yap  “ Xw”  act 
vpooriSepevov,  tovto  voelv  avay/ca^et),  Kai  oi>x t d#  /tdAAov  ptä  TrpooKwqaet  Tipg,  tov 
' Eutuxvovi )?.f  /cat  ptav  avr<p  rfjv  dofoAoy/av  avaTrepTrei,  KaSb  yeyove  oap%  6 Adyof,  a.  1. — 
Si  quis  audet  dicere  adsumptum  hominem  coadorari  cum  Deo  Verbo  oportere, 
et  connuncupari  Deum,  tanquam  alterum  cum  altero;  adjectio  enim  cw  sylla- 
hae  hoc  cogit  intelligi;  et  non  magis  una  reverentia  veneratur  Emmanuel, 
ooamque  ei  glorificationem  dependit,  juxta  quod  Verbum  caro  factum  est:  a.  r. 

IX.  E i rig  <fyoi,  tov  eva  Kvpiov  'Irpjovv  Xpiorbv  SeJogaoSae  rrapa,  tov  TTvebparog,  ug 
a/Jjrrpip  Swapei  rrj  6C  avrov  xp&pevov,  Kai  Trap ’ avrov  Xaßövra  rb  evepyeiv  duvaoSat 
koto.  Trvevudruv  anadapTuv,  Kai  to  ftXijpovv  etc  av&purrovg  rdf  $eoo7}pelagt  Kai  ovxi  dj ) 
/tdAAov  ISiov  avrov  rb  irvevpd  dt’  ov  Kai  evfjpyrjoe  rdf  Seoorjpelag,  a.  1. — Si  quia 
anum  Dominum  Jesura  Christum  glorificatum  dicit  a Spiritu  sancto,  tanquam 
ab  aliena  virtute,  qua  per  eum  uteretur,  et  ab  eo  acceperit  efficaciam  contra 
immundos  Spiritus,  et  per  eum  implesse  divina  signa;  et  non  magis  ejus  pro- 
prium esse  Spiritum  dicat  sicut  et  Patris,  per  quem  signa  operatus  est:  a.  8. 

X.  'A.pxtepta  KaL  a~6aroAov  rf/g  opo?.oylag  i/pCxv  yeyewi;oSai  Xpiorbv  t)  Seia  At  ye* 
}pa+f)f  -fxxjKtKouiKha t re  inrep  r/uüv  e avrov  eif  oopi/v  evotiiag  rtp  Se<p  Kai  rearpt , cl  rtf 
rohnrv  apxiepia  Kai  arcborolov  i }puv  yeyewfjoSai  <f>r/mv  ovk  aurbv  c/c  Seov  Xbyov  ire 
yfyave  oapf  Kai  KaS*  r/pä f ävSpurro gf  dAA*  ug  erepov  Trap ' avrbv  löiKÜg  ävSpurrov  ek 
yminbg'  f]  ei  rig  TJyet,  Kai  vrrep  iavrou  rrpoocveyKeiv  avrov  rr)v  irpoo<f>opav,  Kai  ovxi  dr) 
ft tdAAov  vr rip  pövuv  i)püv • ov  yap  av  eöefjSrj  rrpoafyopag  6 pr/  eibug  dpaprlav , a.  1. — Pon- 
tifieem  et  Apostolum  corvfessionis  nostrae  factum  esse  Christum  divina  Scriptura 
commemorat  Obtulit  enim  semetipsum  pro  nobis  Deo  Patri  in  odorem  suavi- 
tatis.  Si  quis  ergo  Pontificem  et  Apostolum  nostrum  alium  dixerit  esse  factum, 
praeterquam  ipsum  Dei  Verbum,  quando  factum  est  caro,  et  secundum  nos 
iiorao;  sed  quasi  alterum  praeter  ipsum  specialiter  hominem  ex  muliere;  et  si 
ijUis  dicit,  quia  pro  se  obtulit  se  ipsum  oblationem,  et  non  magis  pro  nobis 
ic'is;  non  enim  indiguit  oblatione,  qui  peccatum  nescivit:  a.  s. 

XI.  EZ  rtf  oi>x  bpoTjoyei  rr/v  tov  tcvpiov  odpKa  £ uorrotbv  elvat’  Kai  idiav  avrov  tov  ek 
dear  irarpbg  %6yovt  dAA*  ug  erepov  nvog  Trap'  avrovf  ow;/uptvov  pev  avrip  /card  rr/v 
a~lavf  !ryow  ug  pbvrjv  Sclav  evolktjolv  eoxTfKorog  Kai  ovx1  d/)  paKXov  Cuo~oibvt  u>g  etftqpev, 
brt  ytyovev  Wa  rov  Adyor  tov  ra  ndvra  £<joyoveiv  ioxi’OVTOC,  d.  — Si  quis  non  con- 
litetor  c %rnem  Domini  vivificatricem  esse,  tamquam  propriam  ipsius  Dei  Verbi, 
sed  quasi  alteri  us  cujuspi  am  praeter  ipsum  ; conjuncti  quidem  secundum  dig- 
nitatem, aut  secundum  quod  solam  divinam  inhabitationem  habuerit:  et  non 
podus,  at  diximus,  vivificatricem  esse,  quia  facta  est  propria  Verbi  Dei,  cui 
omnia  vivificare  possibile  est : a.  s. 

XII.  Ei  rtf  ovx  d/toAoyct,  rdv  tov  Seoif  Aoyov  rra&ovra  oapKty  Kai  ear avpupevo> 
mpxif  Kai  Savdrov  yevoäpevov  oaptd , yeyovöra  re  irporbroKOV  c/c  rwv  ve/cpüv,  Ka&b 

• c tori  xai  Zuorroibg,  ug  Sebgy  a.  1. — Si  quis  non  confitetur  Deum  Verbum  earns 
pusum  esse,  et  carne  crucifixum,  et  mortem  carne  gustasse,  factumque  primo- 
ceoithDi  ex  mortuis;  secundum  quod  est  vit_a.  et  vivificator,  ut  Deus:  a.  s. 
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breathing  the  very  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  by  four  bish- 
ops to  Nestorius,  and  requested  him  to  subscribe  to  them, 
lie  acquainted  him  with  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  and  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  receive  his  retractation. 

Nestorius,  however,  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of 
the  sort — quite  the  contrary.  He  drew  up  twelve  counter  anath- 
emas' in  which  he  accused  Cyril  of  holding  unsound  views 
and  of  having  fallen  into  the  Apollinarian  heresy.  The  con- 
troversy grew  more  violent  and  embittered,  when  John , Bishop 
of  Antioch , who  had  taken  exception  to  the  letter  of  Cyril , placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Nestorian  party.  Theodorei , Bishop 
of  Cyrus,  a man  of  distinguished  ability  and  genuine  piety, 
also  went  over  to  the  new  heresy,  thus  putting  a blot  upon 
his  name  forever  in  the  memory  of  the  Church. 

THE  THIRD  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  EPHESUS,  a.  d.  431. 

Theodosius  II.,  who  was  not  very  favorably  disposed  toward 
Cyril,  convoked  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Valentinian  HI., 
his  associate  in  the  empire,  the  Third  Ecumenical  Council,  in 
the  hope  of  reconciling  the  Nestorian  with  the  orthodox  party. 
Pope  Celestine  promised  to  send  to  the  Council  legates,  with 
full  powers,  to  represent  him.  According  to  the  letter  of 
convocation,  the  Council  was  to  have  been  opened  June  7th, 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost;  but  Cyril,  who  presided,  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  bishops  from  the  East. 

John  of  Antioch  and  his  Syrian  bishops  were  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  delay.  He  sent  trifling  excuses  for  his  deten- 
tion, alleging  that  some  of  his  party  had  taken  sick  on  the 
way,  that  his  horses  had  given  out,  and  that  the  inconvenience 
of  travel  was  very  great.  A fortnight  was  consumed  in  this 
way,  when  John  sent  word  to  Cyril  “ that  if  his  arrival  should 
be  delayed,  the  Council  need  not  be  deferred  on  that  account, 
but  should  proceed  with  the  necessary  business.”  The  Coun- 
cil was  formally  opened  June  22,  under  the  presidency  of 

1 The  counter  anathemas,  given  in  Latin  only,  by  Marius  Mercator .,  ed 
Raluz .,  p.  142  sq..  and  therefrom  in  Mansi , T.  IV.,  p.  1099.  and  JIarduin}  coL 
1297  sq..  together  with  Cyrit s Anathemas,  in  German,  in  Rösslcr's  Library  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Pt.  VII.,  p.  620-548.  Conf.  Hefele's  History  ot 
Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  154-100. 
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yril,  the  representative  of  the  Pope,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Ixurch  of  St.  Mary,  at  Ephesus.  At  the  hour  of  opening 
:Viere  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  bishops  present;  butdur- 
11  g the  day,  the  number  increased  to  one  hundred  and  ninety - 
ei  ght,  and  finally  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  assembled  bishops  set  to  work,  in  a calm  and  truly 
44  Catholic ” temper  of  mind,  to  examine  the  question  at  issue.1 
They  read  the  writings  of  Nestorius,  and  discussed  the  term 
ffsoToxo'.  The  whole  Council  were  unanimous  in  condemning 
his  doctrine.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  armed  soldiers,  and  refused  audience  to  the 
messengers  sent  by  Council  to  summon  him  to  take  his  place 
in  that  body.  After  three  citations,  he  was  excommunicated 
and  deposed,2  and  the  Council  thus  went  on  without  him. 

John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  Syrian  bishops,  arrived 
Bix  days  after  the  excommunication  of  Nestorius,  and  their 
presence  caused  fresh  complications.  John  was  earnestly 
pressed  to  take  part  in  the  council,  but  returned  a peremptory 
refusal,  and  placed  soldiers  at  the  eutrance  of  his  house  to 
prevent  access  to  his  person.  He  who,  but  fourteen  days  be- 
fore, had  written  Cyril  a letter,  containing  expressions  of 
esteem  and  affection,  immediately  after  his  arrival  presided 
over  a pseudo-synod  of  the  friends  of  Nestorius  and  of  his 
own  followers,  held  in  an  apartment  of  his  lodgings.  The 
forty-three  bishops  who  were  present  at  this  “ synod  ” pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  the  Council  against  Nestorius  void ; 
declared  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  heretical,  without  having 
read  them ; and  asserted  that  the  latter  and  Memnon,  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  were  the  authors  of  all  these  troubles,  and  should 
in  consequence  be  stripped  of  their  episcopal  dignity;  and 
that  any  bishop  who  would  favor  their  pretensions  should  be 
excommunicated. 

The  orthodox  bishops  went  on  with  the  Council,  and  con- 

‘Cf  Vincent.  Lerin . com  monitor.,  c.  42,  and  ' Hefele , Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol. 
II..  p.  166-173. 

* Nestorius  had,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  Council,  suffered  himself  to 
he  betrayed  into  the  following  utterance,  which  sufficiently  indicates  his  ration- 
tlistic  tendency : “/can  never  recognize  as  God  a child  (wo  or  three  months 
old,  nor  can  I any  longer  have  any  intercourse  with  you." 
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tinued  the  sittings  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  notwith 
standing  the  opposition  of  the  imperial  deputy,  Count  Can- 
didian,  who  supported  Bishop  John  and  Nestorius,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  insolence  of  Count  Iren ae us.  who  treated  St.  Cyril 
and  his  followers  with  brutal  violence. 

The  weak  emperor,  who  had  been  for  a long  time  accessible 
only  to  the  Nestorian  party,  was  necessarily  misinformed  as 
to  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  Catholic  bishops  made  usi 
of  a clever  expedient  to  convey  information  to  Constantinople. 
They  furnished  a beggar  with  letters  from  the  Council  and 
from  St.  Cyril,  giving  a true  history  of  the  former,  and  making 
known  their  own  distressed  condition.  These  he  concealed 
in  the  hollow  of  a cane,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  deliver 
them  safe  to  Dalmatius  aud  the  monks  of  Constantinople. 
Having  received  this  information,  the  monks  from  all  tbe 
monasteries  of  the  city  formed  in  solemn  procession,  with 
Dalmatius  at  their  head,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  palace,  in  two  companies,  singing  antiphonally  as  they 
went  along.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  excite  the  Nestor? au 
party  to  renewed  exertions,  and  so  great  an  influence  did 
they  exercise  upon  the  mind  of  the  emperor  that,  while  ap- 
proving the  sentence  of  deposition  passed  against  Nestorius, 
he  refused  to  remove  that  against  Cyril  and  Memnon,  and 
ordered  that  the  three  of  them  should  be  retained  as  prison- 
ers. This  conduct  so  frightened  the  other  bishops  of  the 
council  that,  in  an  address  to  the  emperor,  they  declared  that 
“ Ephesus  had  also  become  their  prison.” 

The  emperor  directed  that  eight  bishops  of  each  party 
should  be  sent  to  Chalcedon , as  deputies,  to  represent  their 
respective  claims  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  presence.  After 
fruitless  efforts  to  come  to  a settlement,  the  emperor  ordered 
that  the  Council  should  be  dissolved,  permitted  the  bishops 
to  return  to  their  respective  sees,  granted  liberty  to  Cyril  and 
Memnon,  and  ratified  the  deposition  of  Nestorius.  The  de- 
posed patriarch  went  into  a monastery  at  Apamea,  and  Max- 
imian was  chosen  to  succeed  to  him. 

Pope  Sixtus  IH.  entertained  hopes  that  this  favorable  turn 
in  affairs  would  bring  about  a speedy  termination  of  the 
dangerous  and  destructive  schism,  which,  however,  lasted 
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two  years  longer.  A reconciliation  was  finally  secured  through 
the  combined  mediation  of  the  Pope  and  the  emperor;  the 
prudent  negotiation  of  Acacius , Bishop  of  Beroea,  a man 
universally  respected,  and  who  had  attained  the  venerable 
old  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years;  the  kind  offices  of 
Paul  of  Emesa  and  of  Symeon  the  Stylite , who  was  called  the 
wonder  of  his  age ; and  of  the  pious  and  courageous  Isidore 
of  Pelusium , all  of  whom  labored  earnestly  to  quiet  the 
troubled  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch . 

Cyril  prudently  expunged  from  his  writings  such  expres- 
sions as  had  given  offense  to  some.  He  had  said  that  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  were  physically  {(poacxw c)  united,  and  that 
Christ  Himself  possessed  but  one  nature  (jiia  (puacf),  and  he 
explained  the  meaning  he  put  upon  these  words  by  saying 
that  by  the  former  he  meant  “truly”  {dXrj&d k),  and  that  he 
wished  the  latter  interpreted  by  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  particularly  by  that  of  Athanasius,  as 
meaning  one  person . These  points  having  been  settled,  a pro- 
fession of  faith?  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  was  agreed  upon 

1 'OpoTuoryovprv  roiyapovv  rbv  Kipiov  rjpuv  ’Ipaovv  Xpurrbv,  rdv  vlbv  tov  Oeov,  rbv  po- 
wyzvrj,  Oebv  riXtiav  i cat  ävSpcjnav  riXeiov  in  ifrvxv C AoywoTf  ical  afoparo?  wpb  aidnxjv  pH 
is  rov  irarpbs  yewrjdHra  Kara  rr)v  Oebriyra,  in'  hax&Tuv  Si  tljv  jjpepctv  rbv  air rbv  Si 
$päg  m ai  Siä  r$v  rjperipav  ourrjpiav  in  M apiag  rfjq  napOtvov  Kara  tj)v  avOpcjndTrjrd 
bpoobotov  np  narpl  rbv  airrbv  Kara  ri)v  Oebnyra,  k al  Spoovoiov  j )piv  narb  rift  av&punb- 
nyra*  SOo  yap  fboew  Huaif  yiyovr  Sib  Ha  Xparrbvt  Ha  vlbv , Ha  nbpiov  bpohryovpev 
card  rafrrryv  ttjv  n/f  aovyxbrov  Hdtaeuq  Hvoiav  bpoXoyovpev  tt)v  dylav  irapOHov  Oeord 
w*t  Sid  rb  rbv  Oebv  Tubyav  oapKurdrjvcu  nal  Havdpumijoai,  ital  eg  avrrjs  rfjq  ovXMjifjFut 
qvitoai  icvrip  rbv  eg  avrifc  farfrdHra  vabv  rdf  di  evayyeXinac  teal  anocroXiKa^  nepl  tov 
tvptov  fuvac  lopev  rove  OeoXbyovg  dvdpa$  rdf  pH  KotvonoiovvTaQ,  <5f  t<p  ivbc  npocunov^ 
rdf  Si  Staipovvrag,  cjf  ini  <H>o  fooeuv  teal  rdf  pH  Oeonpeneis  Kara  ri/v  Oebrr/ra  mi 
Xptcrov t rdf  Si  ranetvaq  /card  rr/v  axr&punbrrjra  avrov  napabiSbvra f. — Confitemur 
itaqne  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  Filium  Dei  unigenitum.  Deum  esse 
perfect  um,  et  hominem  perfectum  ex  anima  rationali  et  corpore  constitutum ; 
ante  aaecula  quidem  ex  Patre  natum  secundum  divinitatem,  postremis  vero 
temporibus  eundem  ipsum  propter  nos  et  propter  nostram  salutem  ex  Maria 
Virgine  secundum  bumanitatem;  eumdem  Patri  consubstantialem  secundum 
divinitatem,  nobis  item  codssentialem  secundum  humanitatem;  siquidnn 
duarum  naturarum  facta  est  unto : et  propterea  unum  Christum , unum  Filium, 
mum  Dominum  confitemur.  Secundum  hunc  inconfusae  unitatis  intellectual 
aanctam  Virginem  Deiparam  esse  confitemur,  propterea  quod  Deus  Verbum 
incarnatum  ait  et  homo  factum,  et  ex  ipso  conceptu  templum  ex  ilia  sumptum 
libi  univerit.  Evangelicas  autem  et  apostolicas  de  Domino  voces,  scimus  theo- 
logos,  alias  quidem  tamquam  ad  unam  personam  pertinentes,  communes  facere, 
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a.  d.  433,  which  ran  in  these  terms : “ As  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  and  the  mode  of  the  incarnation,  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that  we  think  oi  them — not  as  if  we  would 
add  anything  whatsoever  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  pretend  to 
explain  mysteries  which  are  ineffable,  but  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  those  who  wish  to  attack  us.  We  declare,  then,  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Son  of  God;  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man , composed  of  a reasonable  soul  and  a body;  in 
respect  of  His  Godhead,  ‘begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
ages/  and  the  same,  according  to  the  humanity,  born  in  these 
latter  days  for  our  salvation,  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  in  respect 
of  His  Godhead,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  and  the 
same  consubstantial  with  us,  according  to  the  humanity,  for 
the  two  natures  have  been  united:  and  therefore  we  confess  om 
Christ , one  Son , one  Lord.  In  consistence  with  the  notion  of 
this  union  without  confusion,  we  confess  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  Mother  of  Gody  because  God  the  Word  was  incar- 
nate and  made  man,  and,  from  the  very  act  of  conception, 
united  to  Himself  the  temple  which  He  took  from  her.  As 
to  the  expressions  concerning  our  Lord  in  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Apostles,  we  know  that  divines  apply  some  of  them  in 
common , as  to  one  person,  and  others  separately,  as  to  two 
natures ; teaching  that  such  as  are  worthy  of  God  relate  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  those  of  a meaner  kind  to  His 
humanity This  Council,  having  obtained  the  approbation 
of  Pope  Sixtus  and  the  assent  of  the  Western  bishops,  took 
rank  as  the  Third  Ecumenical. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Nestorian  party  were  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the  reconciliation.  The 
most  active  of  those  were  Theodoret  of  Cyrus , Alexander  of 
Hierapolis , Meletius  of  Mopsuestia , and  others,  who  particularly 
objected  to  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  who  probably,  by 
the  advice  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  had  been  banished  to  Oasis,  whence  he  was  sent  to  the 


alias  vero  tamquam  in  duabus  naturis  divisim  usurpare:  et  i lias  qui dem  Deo 
diiznas  secundum  Christi  divinitatcm;  alias  vero  bundles  secundum  illius  ha 
nianitutein  tradere;  in  Mansi,  T.  V.,  p.  H05;  Harduin , T.  I.,  col.  1704.  Oonf 
Katerkamp , Vol.  UL,  p.  108-159, 
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Thebais,  where  he  died,1  a.  d.  440,  after  having  endured  many 
trials  and  hardships.  After  John  of  Antioch  had  become  re- 
conciled with  the  Catholic  party,  the  eastern  provinces,  which 
had  been  up  to  this  time  under  his  leadership,  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Nestorius.  When  the  followers  of  Nes- 
torius were  threatened  by  imperial  edict  with  severe  punish- 
ment, many  of  their  more  prominent  men — such  as  Theodoret, 
Helladius,  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  and  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Sa- 
moaata — professed,  at  least  externally,  to  be  in  ecclesiastical 
communion  with  John  of  Antioch,  but  still  refused  to  approve 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Those  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  continuing  in  the  schismatical  party  were  banished, 
and  all  Nestorians  threatened  with  the  extreme  rigor  of 
the  law. 

These  measures,  though  effective  for  the  moment,  could  not 
insure  permanent  peace  or  entirely  suppress  that  wide-spread 
theological  movement,  which  had  received  so  powerful  an 
impulse  from  the  popular  and  clever  writings  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia , the  real  father  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  This 
heresy  had  its  advocates  also  in  the  School  of  Edessa , founded 
by  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were 
the  priest  Ibas  and  the  learned  Thomas  Barsumas.  These  two 
were  closely  watched  by  Babulas , the  zealous  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Edessa,  who  branded  with  anathema  the  works  of  Deodore 
of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  which,  he  affirmed,  were 
the  source  of  the  Nestorian  heresy. 

Acacius  of  Melitene  and  Kabulas  warned  the  bishops  of 
Armenia  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  these  writings,  and, 
at  their  instance,  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  John , 
Patriarch  of  Antioch;  and  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  joined 
them  in  this  admonition.  These  did  not,  however,  join  in  the 
vulgar  clamor  which  demanded  that  sentence  of  anathema 
should  be  passed  upon  Theodore,  because,  as  Cyril  remarked, 
such  a course  would  bring  fresh  and  greater  disasters  upon 
the  Church,  which  had  as  yet  barely  secured  the  blessings  of 
peace.  This  excellent  bishop  had  proved  by  his  conduct  in 


’For  an  account  of  the  last  events  in  the  life  of  Nestorius,  see  Evagrius 
h.  e.  I.  7. 
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the  reconciliation  at  Antioch  how  dear  the  peace  of  the 
Church  was  to  his  heart. 

lbas  wrote  a letter  to  Maris , Bishop  of  Hordashir,  in  which 
he  gives  an  ironical  account  of  the  zeal  of  Bishop  Rabulas, 
whom  he  humorously  styles  another  Goliath.  This  letter  be- 
came, later  on,  an  important  document.1 

The  Nestorians,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  their  homes 
at  Edessa,  found  a powerful  protector  in  lbas,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Rabulas,  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  throne  (a.  d. 
436-457).  They  were  also  protected  by  Barsumas , Bishop  of 
Nisibis  (a.  d.  435-489),  who  had  himself  been  banished  from 
Edessa,  and,  under  his  successor,  perfected  their  church  or- 
ganization. The  Arian  heresy  had  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  Nestorians, 
after  the  year  496,  styled  their  bishop  of  Seleucia  Ctesiphon  a 
Universal  Bishop  (Jacelich,  i.  e.  Catholic).  Their  adversaries 
always  called  them  Nestorians .*  They  called  themselves 

Chaldean  Christians , and  in  India  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas. 
They  spread  as  far  as  China. 

§ 120.  Heresy  of  Eutyches — Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

Breviculus  hist.  Eutychianistar.  sen  gesta  de  nomine  Acacii,  down  to  486, 
perhaps  by  Pope  Gelasius  {Mansi,  T.  VII.,  p.  1060  sq.)  Liberatus,  cf.,  above, 
Literature,  heading  J 119.  Evagr.  h.  e.  I.  9 sq.,  II.  2.  Documents  in  Mansi, 
T.  VI.,  VII.,  and  in  Hardvin , T.  I.,  II.  Theodor  eti , Eranistes  sen  Polymor 
phus  dial.  III.  (opp.  omn.,  ed  Schulze , T.  IV.,  p.  1-263).  The  Ch.  H.  by  John 
of  Ephesus,  transl.  into  German  by  Schönfelder , Munich,  1862.  Hefele,  Hist 
of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  295-544.  Walch,  Hist,  of  Heretics,  Pt.  VI.,  p.  1—640. 
Kater kapip , Ch.  H.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  160-265. 

The  reconciliation  between  St.  Cyril  and  John  of  Antioch, 

1 In  Mansi , T.  VII.,  p.  227-242;  Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  522-527 ; an  abridgment 
of  it  in  Fuchs ’ Library  of  Councils,  VoL  IV.,  p.  480  sq.  Conf.  Hefele,  Hist 
of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  468  sq. 

V.  S.  Assemani  de  Syria  Nestorianis  (bibl.  Orient.,  T.  III.,  Pt.  II.,  Rom 
1728,  fol.)  An  abridgment  of  this  library  by  Pfeifer , Erlang.  1776-1777,  2 
wols. ; Vol.  II.,  pp.  239  sq.  and  448  sq.  Ebedjesu,  de  Christ  relig.  veritate 
(being  an  Apology  of  Nestorianism),  in  A.  Maji  nova  collect  script.  vett,T.  X. 
Conf.  “ Morgenland ” (the  “East,”  a periodical),  year  V.,  Basle,  1842,  and  the 
article  “ * Nestorians”  in  the  Freiburg  Eccl.  Cyclop.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  522-530 
Ritter , Geography,  Vol.  V. 
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which  was  at  best  but  a compromise,  was  no  sooner  effected 
than  both  parties  began  to  show  signs  of  restlessness,  and 
the  tokens  of  a new  heresy  became  apparent. 

Eutyches , a man  of  advanced  age,  and  the  archimandrite  or 
abbot  of  a monastery  at  Constantinople,  had,  during  the 
struggle  against  Nestorius,  been  conspicuous  for  the  energy 
and  activity  which  he  displayed  during  the  controversy.  In 
his  solicitude  for  the  integrity  of  the  truth,  he  wrote  to  Pope 
Ijeo  the  Great , expressing  his  apprehensions  that  the  doctrine 
of  Nestorius  might  again  become  formidable.  One  should 
hardly  expect  that  this  zealous  monk  would  fall  into  just  the 
opposite  error  to  that  which  he  combated  with  so  much 
earnestness. 

Eutyches,  as  it  would  appear,  embracing  the  doctrine  of 
Origen  on  the  preexistence  of  souls,  asserted  that  “ before  the 
union  of  the  Logos  with  human  nature  there  had  existed  two  na- 
tures, but  that  after  this  union  he  admitted  only  one”  thereby 
implying  that  the  human  nature  had  been  mingled  and 
blended  with  the  divine  and  absorbed  by  it.  “ As,”  said  he, 
“ a drop  of  water  let  fall  into  the  ocean  is  quickly  absorbed, 
and  disappears  in  the  vast  expanse,  so  also  the  human 
element,  being  infinitely  less  than  the  divine,  is  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  divinity.”  lienee  the  expression  that  Christ  is 
of  two  natures — lx  8uo  <pbouov — and  not  in  two  natures — h 
8jo  ipbmatv — would  be  unobjectionable. 

Holding  this  doctrine,  Eutyches  could  not  stop  here,  but 
was  forced  to  accept  also  the  conclusions  which  inevitably 
followed  from  it.  He  therefore  asserted  that,  since  after  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  our  Lord  there  resulted  but  one 
nature,  it  was  the  Deity  who  immediately  suftered  and  was 
crucified ; and  that  as  the  flesh,  by  its  union  with  the  God- 
head, had  passed  into  another  nature,  the  body  of  Christ  was 
not  in  substance  a human  body,  but  only  appeared  to  be  so  to 
the  external  sense.  Both  the  Eutychian  and  Nestorian  heresies 
aimed  direct  blows  at  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  This 
heresy,  which  was  afterward  known  as  Monophysitism , ap 
peared  under  many  forms,  and  was  exhaustively  refuted 
(c.  a.  D.  446)  by  Bishop  Thcodoret , in  his  work  entitled  the 
•‘Beggar”  (Ipawaz/^),  so  called  because  it  represented  the 
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heresy  as  begging  its  tenets  from  many  others,  and  passing 
through  a great  variety  of  modifications  (nolo pop <po$). 

Lomnus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  censured  the  doctrines  of 
Eutyches,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and  openly 
asserted  that  he  was  infected  with  Apollinarian  errors. 

Eusebius , Bishop  of  Dorglatum , in  Phrygia,  next  brought  a 
more  definite  accusation  against  him  before  Flavian,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  He  was  then  accused  at  a synod  at  Con- 
stantinople (aovodoz  ivdqpouaa),  a.  d.  448,  his  doctrine  con- 
demned, and  he  himself  deposed  from  the  priesthood  and 
deprived  of  his  • abbey > because  he  had  appealed  against  the 
Fathers  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture. 

He  now  endeavored  to  gain  favor  at  the  imperial  court,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  sympathy  which  he 
sought.  He,  moreover,  wrote  letters  to  Pope  Leo  the  Great , 
to  Peter  Chrysologus , Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  to  Dioscorus, 
who  had  succeeded  to  St.  Cyril  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Alex- 
andria. Dioscorus  was  a man  of  violent  temper  and  of  im 
moderate  ambition,  and  was,  besides,  dishonest  and  hypocrit* 
ical ; for,  previously  to  the  death  of  St.  Cyril,  he  pretended 
to  be  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  now,  since  he  had  himself 
come  into  authority,  he  disturbed  his  whole  patriarchate  by 
efforts  to  disseminate  the  new  heresy. 

Pope  Leo  wrote  his  celebrated  dogmatic  epistle  to  Flavian , in 
which  he  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  at  Constan 
tinople,  and  besides  refuting  the  extreme  errors  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  gave  a clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  the 
Church’s  doctrine  on  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation .* 

On  the  other  hand,  Dioscorus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
embraced  the  interests  of  Eutyches,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  humble  the  Orientals,  who,  he  alleged,  were  Nestorians, 
and  of  revenging  himself  on  Flavian,  against  whom  he  enter- 
tained a personal  dislike.  He,  through  the  favor  of  the  eunuch 
Chrysaphius,  who  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  induced  the  emperors  Theo* 

1Leon.  opp.  ed.  Quesnell.,?\\.  24;  ed.  Ballerini,  ep.  28.  This  letter  in  Latin 
and  German,  in  llcfdcs  Ilist.  of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  335-346,  and  in  R$s* 
fer's  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Pt.  X.,  p.  176-189, 
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dosius  II.  and  Valentinian  HI.  to  convoke  a council  at  Ephesus 
(a.  d.  459),  at  which  he  himself  was  to  preside  and  ei\joy 
plenary  powers.  He  appeared  with  a retinue  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers and  a company  of  fanatical  monks;  at  once  refused  to 
recognize  the  privilege  of  the  three  Papal  Legates  to  preside, 
and  did  not  even  permit  them  to  read  the  epistle  of  Leo,  de- 
claring that  the  object  of  the  synod  was  simply  to  examine 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  held  a.  d.  448. 
Dioscorus  treated  Flavian  with  such  violent  outrage  that  he 
died  within  three  days  after  from  the  effects  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  the  tumult.  He  obliged  the  other  bishops 
to  subscribe  to  a document,  which  asserted  the  orthodoxy  of 
Eutyches  and  condemned  the  teaching  of  the  Dyophysitcs,  or 
those  who  held  that  there  were  two  natures  in  Christ,  as  er- 
roneous. He  also  excommunicated  Flavian,  Eusebius,  Dom- 
nus,  Theodoret,  Ibas,  and  others  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  orthodox  party,  and  pretended  to  depose  the  Pope.  The- 
odoret wrote  his  memorable  letter  of  appeal  to  Pope  Leo,  in 
which  he  entreated  him,  in  virtue  of  his  primacy , to  endeavor 
to  remove  the  troubles  of  the  Eastern  Church.  This  assembly 
has  been  branded  in  history  with  the  opprobious  epithet  of 
Latrocinium  or  Robber- Synod  (abvoSot:  fajazpcxrj).  Theodosius  II. 
nevertheless  ratified  the  decrees  of  this  synod,  but  Pope  Leo, 
in  a synod  held  at  Rome  in  the  same  year,  declared  them  in- 
valid, excommunicated  Dioscorus,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
remove  this  stain  from  the  Greek  Church,1  which,  owing  to 
the  violence  of  party  spirit,  had  now  touched  upon  the  con- 
fines of  wickedness.  He  would  not  have  succeeded  in  his 
humane  intentions  had  he  not  been  aided  by  the  efforts  of 
Pulcheria , the  sister  of  Theodosius,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
the  latter,  which  occurred  a.  d.  450,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  married  the  magnanimous  general  Marcianus.  Even  the 
Monophysite  Anatolius,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  patri- 
archal see  of  Constantinople  through  the  efforts  of  Dioscorus, 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  hold  a synod,  in  conjunction  with 

’The  acta  of  this  “Robber-Synod/’  toother  with  those  of  the  subsequent 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  Mansi , T.  VI.  and  VII.  G;  llarduin , T.  II.  Conf. 
TiUcmont,  m&noires,  T.  XV.  JJejele,  Ilist.  of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  350-370 
bewald , The  so-called  Robbers’  Synod  (I/l<jcns  Journal,  Vol.  VIII.,  nro.  1). 
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the  Papal  Legates  (a.  d.  450),  at  which  the  epistle  of  Leo  to 
Flavian  was  ratified  and  subscribed  to  by  all  the  prelates,  and 
Eutyches  himself  again  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and 
deprived  of  the  office  of  archimandrite. 

Marcianus  had  the  body  of  Flavian  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople, and,  in  order  to  assure  and  steady  the  minds  of  the 
wavering,  seconded  Leo’s  idea  of  holding  an  ecumenical 
council,  but  preferred  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  in 
the  East  rather  than  in  the  West. 

FOURTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHALCEDON,  a.  d.  451. 

The  emperor  ordered  this  council  to  be  held  at  Chalcedon, 
instead  of  at  Nice,  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  as  had  been 
first  proposed,  that  he  might  be  able  to  attend  in  person,  and 
because  the  Papal  Legates  had  declared  that  they  would  not 
preside  if  lie  were  not  present.  The  number  of  bishops  who 
assembled  at  this  council  was  unprecedented,  amounting  to 
nearly  six  hundred  from  the  East  alone.1  Most  of  the  Western 
bishops  were  prevented  from  coming;  those  of  Africa  because 
that  country  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals , while  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire  were  invaded  by  the  Goths  and  Franks. 
The  Council  assembled  in  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  Martyr, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  a.  d.  451,  and  was  presided  overby  the 
lour  Papal  Legates.  Dioscorus  was  deposed  in  the  third  ses- 
sion, because  he  had  committed  outrages  against  the  canons, 
had  received  Eutyches  into  his  communion,  and  had  presumed 
to  hold  a synod  without  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See.  Theo - 
doret  and  Ibas  were  cleared  of  all  blame,  restored  to  their 
sees,  and,  after  a tumultuous  opposition,  admitted  to  take 
part  in  the  Council.2  In  the  fifth  session,  a profession  of  faith, 
designed  to  meet  the  errors  of  both  the  Eutychian  and  Nes- 
torian  heresies,  was  drawn  up,  and  promulgated  in  the  sixth, 
which  ran  as  follows:  “ Following,  therefore,  the  Holy  Fa- 
thers, we  all,  with  one  voice,  declare  that  we  ought  to  acknowl- 

1 Their  number  is  given  variously  between  520  and  630. 

* The  Pope  had  already  received  Theodoret  into  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
and  the  latter,  in  his  dogmatic  dialogues,  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  ia- 
caruation,  numbered  Cyril  among  the  yreai  Fathers  of  the  Church,  from  who** 
teachings  her  doctrine  was  to  be  learned- 
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edge  one  and  the  same  (Son)  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
perfect  in  Godhead  and  perfect  in  manhood,  truly  God  and 
truly  man;  the  same  composed  of  a reasonable  soul  and 
body ; consubstantial  with  the  Father  in  respect  of  the  God- 
head, and  consubstantial  with  us  in  respect  of  the  manhood, 
like  unto  us  in  all  things,  yet  without  sin ; begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  in  respect  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
same  in  these  last  days,  born  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  Mother  of 
God,  in  respect  of  the  manhood,  for  our  sake  and  for  our  sal- 
vation; one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begotten, 
in  two  natures , without  confusion , change , division x separation; 
the  difference  of  the  natures  being  in  nowise  taken  away  by  the 
union;  on  the  contrary , the  property  of  each  is  preserved , and 
concurs  into  one  person  and  one  Hypostasis;  so  that  He  is  not 
parted  nor  divided  into  two  persons,  but  He,  one  and  the 
same,  is  Son  and  Only-begotten,  God  the  Word,  our  Lord 
Jenus  Christ.”1 


1 Symbolum  Chalcedonense : ’EKdiddonoprv  rlXeiov  rbv  avrbv  iv  Sednyri  koI  rtXeiov 
rbv  avrbv  kv  aiOpomdrijri,  Oebv  akry&üg  koX  dvOpomov  äfoy&ög,  rbv  avrbv  kn  tyvxfe 
Xayudjg  xai  otiparog,  bpoo  uglov  r<p  narpi  Kara  rtfv  Oedrrjra  nal  bpoobatov  rbv  avrbv  rjfiiv 
aarn  rijv  avOpuirdrijra,  Kara  Trdvra  bpoiov  $piv  dpapriag’  irpb  aidrvcjv  pJtv  sk  rov 

irarobg  ytwrySkvra  Kara  rrp>  Oe6rrjray  eif  eaxdruv  di  ruv  f/fiepäv  rbv  avrbv  dC  i }pag 
tea)  did  ri/v  fifuripav  ovnjptav  k<  Map  lag  rrjg  tt  apOkvov  rrjg  Oeordnov  /card  rr/v  avOpo- 
ird-Tira’  eva  iuu  rbv  avrbv  Xpurrbv,  vibvt  nbpiovt  pjavoyevfj  eic  [The  Greek  text  of  this 
profession  has  indeed  " of  two  natures,”  but  this  is  evidently  a modern  altera- 
tion; for  Euagrius,  Euthymius,  and  Leo  of  Byzantium,  all  give  the  profession 
with  the  particle  in;  and  in  the  conference  between  the  Catholics  and  theSeve- 
rians,  in  533,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Council  had  used  this  word. — Transl. 
note,  from  DMlingers  Ch.  H.,  Vol  II.,  p.  168]  duo  <f>uoeuv  cuwyxvrug,  drpknrug, 
ddiaip£rugi  dxtvpiorug  )'vupi$6pevov‘  ovdauob  rrjg  rüv  <p'voeuv  diatyopag  avypTj/uvijg  did 
evuotv , aui^opivrtg  di  ftdXXov  rqg  idiurqrog  inaripag  Quoeog  \al  eig  tv  npdoorov  mi 
fi'iav  irr&craaiv  owrpexoboyg * ovk  eig  duo  npdouna  pepi^dpevov  f)  dtaipoupevov , aAA’  evat 
*«2  rbv  avrbv  vibv  mi  povoyevfj  0rdv  Adyov,  Kvptov  'Itjoovv  Xpiordv.— Docemus  eu in- 
dem perfectum  in  Deitate,  et  eumdera  perfectum  in  humanitate,  Deum  verum 
et  hominem  verum  eumdem  ex  anima  rationali  et  corpore,  consubstantialem 
Patri  secundum  Deitatem,  consubstantialem  nobis  eumdem  secundum  humani- 
tatem,  per  omnia  nobis  similem  absque  peccato  (Heb.  iv.  15):  ante  saecula 
quidem  de  Patre  genitum  secundum  Deitatem,  in  novissimis  autem  diebus 
eumdem  propter  nos  et  propter  nostram  salutem  ex  Maria  Virgine  Dei  genitrice 
secundum  humanitatem:  unum  cumdcmque  Christum,  Filin  m,  Dominum,  um* 
genitum,  ex  duabus  naturis  inconfuse,  immutabiliter,  indivise,  inseparabi liter, 
agnoscemlum ; nusquam  sublata  differentin  naturarum  propter  Unionen,  ma* 

VOL.  I — 39 
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The  emperor  Marcian  made  a speech,  in  which  he  gav€ 
thanks  to  God  that  peace  had  been  restored ; and  having  put 
the  question  to  the  assembled  bishops  whether  or  not  they 
had  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  of  debate  and  suffrage,  they  re- 
turned a unanimous  affirmative  reply. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth  session,  the  Council 
passed  thirty  canons,  defining  the  limits  of  jurisdiction,  and 
prescribing  disciplinary  regulations. 

Finally,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  animated  with  a feel- 
ing of  reverence  and  devotion  toward  the  Holy  See,  besought 
Pope  Leo,  that,  as  he  had  been  the  author  of  whatever  of  good 
had  been  done  in  this  assembly,  and  had  inspired  all  its 
proceedings,  he  would  now  deign  to  ratify  its  decrees.  The 
Pope,  in  answer,  approved  all  the  dogmatic  decrees , but  rejected 
the  twenty-eighth  canon,1  which  provided  that  “ New  Rome, 
the  honored  seat  of  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  senate,” 
should  possess  equal  privileges  in  ecclesiastical  matters  (with 
Ancient  Rome),  and  should  be  second  in  rank,2  and  against 
which,  not  only  the  Papal  Legates,  but  some  of  the  Oriental 
bishops  protested  in  council. 

gisque  salva  proprietate  atriusque  naturae,  et  in  unam  personam  atque  sub- 
aistentiam  concurrents : non  in  duas  personas  partitum  aut  divisum  sed  unum 
eumdemque  Filium,  unigenitum,  De  um  Verbum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum. 
In  Mansi , T.  VII.,  p.  116;  Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  456. 

1 The  Concil.  Chalcedon , can.  28,  in  Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  614,  according  to  the 
Latin  translation:  Nos  decernimus  ac  statuimus  quoque  de  privilegiis  sanctis- 
simae  eccl.  Constantinopolis  novae  Romae.  Etenim  antiquae  Romae  throno, 
quod  urbs  ilia  imperaret,  jure  patres  privilegia  tribuerunt  Et  eadem  conside- 
ration e moti  150  Dei  amantissimi  Episcopi,  sanctissimo  novae  Romae  throno 
aequalia  privilegia  tribuerunt,  recte  judicantes : urbem  quae  et  imperio  ei  senatu 
honorata  sit , et  aequalibus  cum  antiquissima  regina  Roma  privilegiU  fruatur, 
etiam  in  rebus  ecclesiasticis,  non  secus  ac  illam,  extolli  ac  magnifieri,  seeundam 
post  illam  existentem : et  ut  Ponticae  et  Asianae  et  Thraciae  dioeceseos  Metro- 
politani  soli,  praeterea  Episcopi  praedictarum  dioecesium,  quae  sunt  inter  bar- 
baros,  a praedicto  throno  sanctissimae  Constantinopolitanae  ecclesiae  ordinen- 
tur,  etc.  The  papal  legates,  in  their  protest,  appealed  to  the  Sixth  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Nice.  Cf.  Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  626.  Riffel , in  1.  c.t  p.  384  sq. 

* Vide  the  report  of  the  Council  to  Pope  Leo , and  the  petition  for  confirma- 
tion, in  Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  655-660.  It  runs  thus:  Scientes,  quia  et  Vestr» 
Sanctitas  addiscens  et  probatura  et  confirmatura*  est  eadem.  And  at  the  end: 
Rogamus  igitur,  et  tuis  decretis  nostrum  honora  judicium:  et  sicut  nos  capiti 
in  bonis  adjecimns  consonantism,  sic  et  Summitas  Tua  filiis  quod  decet  ad 
i in  pleat  {ovtu  koi  i)  Kopwtij  ruic  iraioiv  avfurXTip&ocu  to  nplnov ). 
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The  emperor,  on  his  part,  issued  edicts,  enjoining,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  strict  observance  of  all  the  dogmatic 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

§ 121.  Parties  among  the  Monophysites — Efforts  of  the  Emperors 

to  Unite  Them. 

Evagrius  h.  e.  Il.-V.  Documents  in  Mansi,  T.  VII.-IX.  Leontii  Hieroso 
lymit  contr.  Monophysitas,  in  Galland.  T.  XII.  and  Ang.  Magi  collectio.,  Rom. 
1833t  T.  VII.  Ejusdem  contr.  Eutychianos  et  Nestor.,  in  Galland.  1.  c.t  and 
Greek  in  the  Spicilegium  Romanum,  T.  X.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  1-40.  Hefele,  Hist,  of 
Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  646  sq.  Watch , Hist  of  Heretics,  Pt  VI.,  p.  G4M064. 

The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  the  Monophysites  throughout  the  whole 
Greek  Church,  which  was  now  rent  with  internal  dissensions 
and  fallen  from  its  ancient  purity.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  Palestine , where  Theodosius , a monk  from  Alexandria, 
who  had  secured  the  good  will  and  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
press Eudoxia,  created  great  excitement  by  his  inflammatory 
speeches,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  monks  of 
that  country  that  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  betrayed  the 
faith  and  approved  the  Nestorian  heresy.  Juvenal , Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  compelled  to  flee  to  escape  violence,  and, 
during  his  absence,  the  partisans  of  Theodosius  assembled  in 
the  church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  had  him  ordained  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  Theodosius,  now  chosen  patriarch,  raised  a 
great  persecution  against  those  who  refused  to  recognize  him 
as  the  lawful  bishop,  and  to  anathematize  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  So  powerful  was  the  party  that  these  acts  of  vio 
lence  were  for  a time  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  emperor’*, 
authority. 

In  Egypt  also,  every  effort  was  made  to  spread  the  heresy. 
The  most  absurd  rumors  were  industriously  set  afloat,  such 
as  that  “St.  Cyril  had  been  condemned  at  Chalcedon,  the 
Kestorian  heresy  approved,”  and  the  like ; and  a false  trans- 
lation of  Leo’s  letter  to  Flavian  was  circulated.  Bloody  riots 
followed,  in  which  the  imperial  soldiers  were  burnt  to  death 
by  the  fanatical  mob,  in  a building  which  had  formerly  be<m 
the  temple  of  Serapis. 
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On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  Timothy  Aelurus , a 
priest,  and  the  leader  of  the  faction  of  Dioscorns,  collected 
a body  of  Monophysite  monks  and  other  followers,  seized  on 
the  church  of  Caesarea,  and  was  there  consecrated  Patriarch 
(a.  d.  457)  of  Alexandria.  A few  days  after,  the  mob,  led  on 
by  Timothy  Aelurus,  attacked  the  house  of  Proterius , who 
had  been  elected  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  place  of  the  de- 
posed Dioscorus,  and  when  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  Baptistery, 
where  the  baptisms  of  Holy  Week  were  going  forward,  he  was 
there  stabbed  to  death,  together  with  six  of  his  priests,  by  the 
mob  who  had  followed  him.  His  body  was  dragged  round 
the  city  till  it  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  mob  having  burned 
what  remained  of  it,  cast  the  ashes  into  the  sea.  Aelurus,  or 
the  Cat,  a nickname  by  which  he  was  designated,  on  account 
of  his  habit  of  climbing  up  to  the  monks’  windows,  and  pre- 
tending that  he  was  a messenger  sent  from  Heaven  to  warn 
them  to  abandon  the  communion  of  Proterius,  and  elect  him- 
self Patriarch  in  his  stead,  having  finally  succeeded  in  reach 
ing  the  patriarchal  throne,  pursued  with  unrelenting  animosity 
those  who  accepted  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

The  emperor  Leo  (a.  d.  457-474),  having  been  assured  by 
the  majority  of  the  bishops  that  they  received  without  question 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  ordered  the  tyrannical  Aelurus  and 
Peter  Fullo , or  the  Fuller,  who  had  succeeded  in  spreading 
the  heresy  at  Antioch,  to  cease  from  their  acts  of  violence, 
and  to  forthwith  quit  their  respective  cities  and  go  into  exile. 

Unhappily,  Basiliscus  the  usurper  (a.  d.  476-477),  by  favor- 
ing those  who  opposed  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  allowing 
Timothy  and  Peter  to  return  to  their  sees,  greatly  increased 
the  existing  confusion.  He  published,  at  the  instance  of 
these  two  bishops,  an  edict  kuown  as  the  “ Encyclicon ” (a.  d. 
476),  in  which  he  recognized  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Ephesus,  but  rejected  that  of  Chalcedon,  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  Pope  Leo  to  Flavian,  and  so  degenerate  had 
the  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church  become  that  five  hundred 
of  them  consented  to  place  their  subscriptions  to  this  iniqui- 
tous edict.  But  Basiliscus,  intimidated  by  tumults  among 
the  people,  withdrew  this,  and  published  a second  edict,  in 
which  he  condemned  Eutvehes. 
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When  the  emperor  Zeno  (a.  d.  477-491)  had  returned  to 
Constantinople  and  deposed  Basiliscus,  he  tried  to  mend  what- 
ever had  been  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
But  permitting  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  advice  of  Acacius , 
the  ambitious  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Peter , 
surnamed  Mongus  (Stammerer),  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
lie  assumed,  without  warrant  or  authority,  the  offices  of 
teacher  and  legislator  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  at- 
tempted to  reunite  the  contending  parties  by  the  publication 
of  an  edict  (a.  d.  482),  which,  from  its  scope  and  object,  was 
called  the  “ Henoticon ,”  or  “ Formula  of  Concord.” 

In  this  formula,1  the  controverted  expression  61  of  and  in 
one  nature”  was  carefully  avoided;  the  Nicene  Symbol  of 
Faith,  with  the  addition  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  381),  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  one  that  should  be  received;  and, 
although  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism  were  condemned, 
still  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  spoken  of  in  very  equivo- 
cal terms.  The  formula  went  on  to  say  that  “if  any  one 
should  think  or  had  thought  differently  (from  the  tenor  of 
this  edict),  either  at  Chalcedon  or  at  any  other  synod,  he 
should  be  excommunicated.” 

The  publication  of  this  formula,  instead  of  healing  old  en- 
mities, created  new  ones.  The  great  majority  of  the  Catholics, 
called  now  “ Proterians,”  indignantly  rejected  it,  while  the 
Monophysites,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  leaders, 
Peter  Mongus  of  Alexandria,  Peter  Fullo  of  Antioch,  and 
Acacius  of  Constantinople,  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  them,  and,  going  back  to  the  original  teaching  of 
Eutyche8,  formed  a sect  of  their  own,  and  were  known  as  the 

1 This  Henoticon  in  Evagrius  h.  e.  III.  14.  An  excellent  commentary  on  it 
written  by  Facundus  Uermian lib.  XII.,  c.  4:  Ea  vero,  quae  postea  Zeno  iin- 
perator,  calcata  reverentia  Dei,  pro  suo  arbitrio  ac  potestate  decrevit,  quis  ac- 
cipiat.  quis  attendat?  In  quibus  potestas  inconsiderata,  non  quod  expediret, 
•ed  sibi  liceret,  attendit:  nec  intellexit,  quod  non  confusio  facint  unitatem.  O 
virum  prudentera  et  undiqne  circumspectum,  qui  incubare  praesumpsii  officic 
taeerdotum!  Orthodoxos  vocat  acephalos , si  nihil  aliud,  ab  ecclesia  separatos. 
Cur  igitur  eos  hortatur,  ut  conjungantur  rnatri  spiritali,  si  ex  ea  disjuncti  per* 
manserunt  orthodoxi  ? C£  Pagi  critica  ad  a 482,  n.  23-25.  Berger , Henotica 
Orientalia,  Viteb.  1723. 
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Acephali,  or  those  who  had  separated  from  their  episcopal 
head,  and  had  now  no  bishop  of  their  own. 

Thus  the  Eastern  Church,  besides  being  split  up  into  three, 
or,  more  properly,  four  parties , was  violently  assailed  by  the 
Church  of  the  West  for  its  tendency  to  the  Moncphysitc 
heresy.  In  the  year  484,  Pope  Felix  III.  passed  sentence  of 
excommunication  upon  Acacius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  for  the  space  of  thirty-five 
years. 

Emperor  Anastasius , the  Silencer  (a.  d.  491-518),  had  indeed 
given  his  promise  to  defend  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  but, 
notwithstanding,  he  required  every  candidate  for  the  episco- 
pal office  to  subscribe  to  the  Henoticon , and  removed  many 
who  had  made  application  to  Pope  Symmachus  for  assistance 
or  to  be  restored  to  ecclesiastical  communion. 

The  emperor  was  acting  under  the  advice  of  two  Monophy- 
site  leaders — Xenaias , Bishop  of  .Hierapolis,  and  the  monk 
Severus — who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  poison  his 
mind  against  the  Catholics. 

The  attempt  to  propagate  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  “ Thou 
wast  crucified  for  us ,”  which  Peter  the  Fuller  had  added  to  the 
Trisagion,  an  ancient  hymn  of  the  Church,  excited  great 
tumults  among  the  people  of  Constantinople ; and  Anastasius, 
in  the  perplexity  of  the  moment,  showed  a disposition  to  re- 
store peace  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Pope  for  this  purpose,  but  as  soon  as 
the  difficulty  had  been  settled,  he  returned  to  his  former 
policy. 

The  death  of  Anastasius  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Justin  I.  (518-527),  who  united  hi9  effort« 
with  those  of  Pope  Hormisdas  in  effecting  a reconciliation 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  which  fiually  took  place  a.p- 
519.  The  emperor  published  an  edict,  obliging  all  the  bishrpa 
of  the  empire  to  accept  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  and  the 
observance  of  a feast , intended  specially  to  commemorate  the 
holding  of  that  Council , which  is  still  celebrated  in  the  Greek 


• Taiemont , T.  XVI.,  p.  285  «q. 
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Church.  lie  also  recalled  the  orthodox  bishops,  and  banished 
those  of  the  Monophysite  party. 

The  controversy  on  the  “ addition ” to  the  Trisagion  was 
again  renewed  under  a different  form.  Four  Scythian  monks 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  and  set  to  work  to  obtain  ecclesi- 
astical approbation  for  the  following  proposition : “ One  of 
the  Trinity  died  on  the  cross.”  This,  though  capable  of  being 
i nterpreted  in  an  orthodox  sense,  excited  suspicion  because  its 
author  was  Severus , the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Had  it  been  in  the  following  form,  “ One  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  suffered  death  on  the  cross”  it  would  have  passed 
without  comment,  but  as  it  was,  it  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  monks,  because  the  word  person  (TTpoawnov)  might  be 
taken,  after  the  Nestorian  fashion,  in  a purely  moral  sense. 

These  monks  also  insisted  that  this  66 addition”  was  neces- 
sary to  explain  and  supplement  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
Such  an  assumption  was  specially  displeasing  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  the  more  so  as  they  refused  to  accept,  instead  of  their 
own  form  of  words,  which  was  liable  to  be  misinterpreted, 
the  other  and  more  definite  one,  “ One  of  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  fleshy”  and  Pope  Hormisdas 
therefore  dismissed  them  as  either  intentional  or  unconscious 
abettors  of  Eutychianism.1 

About  the  year  520,  a rupture  took  place  at  Alexandria, 
which  divided  the  Monophysites  into  two  other  sects,  called 
the  Severians  and  the  Julianists.  The  former  received  its 
name  from  Severus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  maintained 
the  corruptibility  ( <pdop&)  of  Christ’s  Human  Nature,  or  its 
identity  with  ordinary  weak  and  pain-suffering  manhood, 
whence  they  derived  their  opprobrious  name  of  Phthartolatraiy 
Corrupticolae,  or  Worshipers  of  the  Corruptible.  The  Julian- 
ists derived  their  name  from  Julius,  Bishop  of  Halicarnassus, 
their  leader,  who  asserted  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  sunk 
in  and  combined  with  the  human  nature,  after  such  a fashion 
that  Christ  was  not  subject  to  human  passions  or  exposed  to 
the  changes  of  a corruptible  nature,  and  that  whatever  evi- 
dences of  a purely  human  nature  had  been  visible  in  His  life 

•CfL  DSUinger , Text-book  of  Ch.  H.,  p.  131  sq. ; Engl,  transl.,  Vol.  II.,  p 175. 
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and  passion  arose  from  sufferings  which  lie  took  upon  Him. 
not  of  necessity,  but  of  his  own  free  will,  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  These  were  called,  from  the  character  of  the 
teachings,  Aphthartodocetai  (dpäanzodoxTjzat),  Phantasiastae,  or 
Defenders  of  the  Incorruptible. 

Still  another  party  was  started  by  Themistius , Severn’ 
deacon,  and  called  from  him  Themistians , but  were  also  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Agnoetai.  They  held  that  the  human 
soul  of  Christ  was  like  ours  in  everything,  even  in  its  want 
of  omniscience  or  in  its  “ ignorance.” 

The  Julianists  also  split  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which 
maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ  had  been  created , and  the 
other  that  it  was  uncreated  {axzcazrjai  and  xztozoldzpai). 

It  would  seem  that  the  Monophysites  were  now  sufficiently 
split  up,1 2  but  there  was  still  another  party  established  about 
a.  d.  560,  by  John  Philoponus,  an  acute  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, who,  confounding  the  idea  of  nature  and  person , main- 
tained that,  instead  of  there  being  a unity  of  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  each  person  has  a distinct  and  separate  essence  or  sub- 
stance, though  all  the  three  substances  are  similar  to  each 
other,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Tritheism .*  He  also 
asserted  that  the  future  resurrection  from  the  dead  would  be  a 
wholly  new  creation. 

The  principles  of  the  Monophysite  heresy  were  finally  driven 
to  their  last  consequences  by  Stephen  Niobes ,3  a sophist  of 
Alexandria,  who  said  that,  by  admitting  one  single  naturein 

lJoan.  Damasc .,  scripta  adv.  Monophysit.  (opp.  ed.  Le  Quien , T.  I.)  Leo* 
tins  (about  610)  de  sectis  (max.  bibl.  PP.,  T.  IX.,  p.  660  sq.)  Walck , Hirt 
Heretics,  Pt.  VIII.,  p.  520  sq. 

2 The  commentaries  of  Philoponus  on  Aristotle,  mostly  preserved;  in  hex« 
Smeron,  disput.  de  paschate  (ed.  Corderiust  Viennae,  1630,  4to ; both  togetfcd 
in  Galland.,  T.  XII.,  p.  471  sq.);  lib.  de  aeternitate  mundi  contra  ProeliJ 
(Venet.  1535);  his  book  on  the  Trinity  against  John,  Patriarch  of  CobsubM 
nople  ( Phoiiu8 , cod.  75)  lost,  but  compare  Leontius , de  sectis,  act  V.,  nro.  $ 
and  Joan.  Damasc . de  haeresib.,  c.  83;  his  work,  KtpX  di •acraaet^  (Photm 
cod.  21),  likewise  lost,  but  compare  Timotheus  presbyter  de  variis  haeretieisij 
diversis  eorum  in  ecclesia  recipicndis  forraulis  in  CoU!*rii  monument  ecr» 
gr.  T.  III.,  p.  413  sq.  On  the  Tritheiies , see  Schö'nJ elder,  The  Ch.  H.  of  J«W 
of  Ephesus,  in  the  Appendix,  p.  267-311. 

•Conf.  Dionys.  Patr.  Antioch.,  in  Assemani  bibl.  Oriental,  T.  II.,  p.  72,« 
Timoth.  in  Qjlelcrius,  1.  c.,  T.  III.,  p.  397  sq.  I 
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Christ,  which,  he  claimed,  was  the  only  correct  view,  one 
could  no  longer  couccive  any  real  difference  between  the  di- 
vine and  human  elements  (Niobitae). 

It  was  unavoidable  that  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the 
Monophysites  should  utterly  paralyze  their  strength,  but  the 
reign  of  Justinian  /.  (a.  d.  527-565)  was  perhaps  still  more 
disastrous  to  their  cause  than  even  these.  This  prince  is 
famous  for  the  rapid  conquests  which  his  victorious  legions 
under  Belisarius  and  Narses  secured  for  him,  but  still  more 
so  for  the  Code  w'hich  bears  his  name , compiled  by  the  juris- 
consult Tribonianus  and  his  associates,  and  for  other  institu- 
tions, which  were  lasting  blessings  to  the  human  race.  He 
commanded  all  the  Eastern  bishops  to  receive  the  four  Ecu- 
menical Councils,  and  is  on  this  account  often  styled  the 
Synodite.  Justinian  was  naturally  inclined  to  interfere  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  made  every  exertion,  adopting  mild 
measures  when  they  would  serve  his  purpose,  and  severe  ones 
when  they  would  not,  to  reconcile  to  the  Church  the  Mo- 
nophysites, and  particularly  the  Severians,  between  whom 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  there  were  the 
fewest  and  least  important  points  of  difference.  His  good 
intentions  were  frequently  frustrated,  without  his  knowledge, 
by  the  crafty  intrigues  of  his  consort  Theodora , who  was  fa- 
vorably inclined  to  the  Monophysites,  and,  in  fact,  to  every 
other  sort  of  heretics. 

Justinian  had  anticipated  the  most  satisfactory  results  from 
a conference 1 which  he  held  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople, 
a D.  533,  between  five  Catholic  and  six  Monophysite  bishops. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  Severians  brought  forward  the  supposed  writ- 
ings of  Pope  Julius,  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  particu- 
larly Denys  the  Areopagite , here  quoted  publicly  for  the  first  time 
(see  p.  567  sq.),  which,  they  said,  taught  that  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  after  the  union , became  but  one? 

1 Collatio  Catholicomra  cum  Severianis.  {Mansi,  T.  VIII.,  p.  817  sq. ; Bar- 
duin,T.  I.,  year  533,  T.  II.,  p.  1159  sq.)  Still  other  conferences  are  mentioned 
in  Assemani  bibl.  Oriental.,  T.  II.,  p.  89  sq. 

*On  the  first  traces  of  these  writings,  conf.  Le  Quien,  dissert.  Damasc., 
prelacing  his  ed.  opp.  Joan.  Damasc..  T.  I.,  p.  33,  and  in  Pbotius,  cod 
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The  writings  of  St.  Cyril  were  next  examined,  and  the  Se* 
verrans  further  complained  that  , the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
had  declared  Theodoret  and  Ibas  orthodox,  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  also  admitted  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
one  person.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  or 
the  Three  Chapters,  which  shortly  after  broke  out  and  excited 
such  tumult.  The  Catholic  bishops  denied  the  authenticity 
of  the  quotations  brought  forward  by  the  Severians,  and 
HypatiuSj  Bishop  of  Ephesus , in  particular,  insisted  that  those 
attributed  to  Denys  the  Areopagite  were  supposititious.  Al- 
though the  conference  did  not  effect  the  desi  .ed  reconciliation 
between  the  contending  parties,  it  at  least  brought  about  thi 
conversion  of  Philoxenus  and  a few  other  Monophysite  bish- 
ops and  some  monks. 

Justinian  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  attempt  at 
reconciliation  was  a failure,  and  yet  he  issued  a new  edict, 
declaring  that  the  proposition,  “ One  of  the  three  divine  Person & 
was  crucified”  was  orthodox.1  This  occasioned  a fresh  con< 
troversy  on  the  “ addition  ” made  to  the  Trisagion,  which  Pojw 
Hormisdos  had  declared  entirely  useless,  and,  on  account  of 
the  heretical  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  Monophysite* 
even  dangerous.  Upon  this,  those  about  the  emperor  exertd 
themselves  to  obtain  a favorable  judgment  on  the  “ addition ! 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  their  way  of  thinking  tbj 
learned  African  bishop,  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  of  Ruspe,  ani 
Dionysius  the  Little . The  two  Popes,  John  II.  and  Agapetus  71 
also  approved  of  it — not,  however,  without  guarding  thel 
approvals  with  proper  restrictions. 

The  Monophysite  heresy  was  rendered  doubly  injurious  t 
the  Church  through  the  ceaseless  intrigues  of  Theodod 
Through  her  efforts,  Anthimus , the  Monophysite  Bishop  o 

229.  On  the  occasion  of  this  public  appeal  at  these  conferences,  the  qmsti 
was  at  once  asked  by  Hypatius , the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Ephesus : IiU  m 
testimonia,  quae  vos  Dionysii  Areopagitae  dicitis,  unde  potestis  ostendere  rt 
esse,  sicut  suspicamini?  Si  enim  ejus  erant,  non  potuissent  latere  betm 
Cyrillum.  (Mansi,  T.  VIII.,  p.  821.) 

1 Cod.  Justiniani , I.  1,  6 (of  the  year  533).  Pope  John’s  Letter  of  Appra* 
tion,  Ibid.  I.  1,  6,  and  Matisi,  T.  VIII.,  p.  797-800.  Cf.  the  remarks  there* 
Binnius , I.  1,  and  the  explications  of  Fulgentius  Ferrandus , in  Gails» 
biblioth.,  T.  XI. 
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Tribizond,  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople, 
a.  d.  535.  He  had  succeeded  in  reaching  this  exalted  position 
by  simulating  orthodoxy,  hut,  fortunately  enough,  Pope  Aga- 
petus,  who  was  then  at  the  capital,  saw  through  the  deceit,  and 
exposed  his  dishonesty.  He  was  deposed  by  Justinian,  and 
sent  into  exile.1  Mennas , one  of  Agapetus’  friends,  succeeded 
to  him.  The  new  patriarch  called  a synod,  at  which  seventy 
bishops  assisted.  They  anathematized  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Monophysite  party,  and  the  sentence  was  ratified  by  the 
emperor. 

Theodora’s  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  She  laid  a 
still  deeper  plot,  and  endeavored  to  commit  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff to  the  establishment  of  Monophysitism.  She  contrived 
to  have  Pope  Silverius  banished,  uuder  pretense  that  he  was 
suspiciously  connected  with  the  Goths.  Belisarius,  the  impe- 
rialgeneral, exiled  him  to  the  island  of  Palmaria,  where,  being 
deprived  of  necessary  food  by  Vigilius,  the  tool  and  accom- 
plice of  Belisarius  in  this  nefarious  proceeding,  he  died  of 
starvation  June  20,  a.  d.  538. 

Vigilius,  a Roman  deacon,  then  residing  at  Constantinople 
as  Apocrisiarius  or  Papal  Nuncio,  was  forced  by  Belisarius  to 
accept  the  papal  throne,  after  first  having  made  a promise  to 
Theodora  to  restore  Anthimus  and  defend  the  Monophysite 
cause,  a.  d.  537.*  After  the  death  of  Silverius,  Vigilius  having 
been,  through  the  influence  of  Belisarius,  either  lawfully 
elected  (?)  or  tacitly  acknowledged,  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
Theodora.  He  recalled  the  promise  he  had  given  her,  wrote 


*Acta  synodi  Constant  a.  536,  in  Mansit  T.  VIII.,  p.  873  sq.,  particularly 
a 888. 

’As  to  Vigilius  pledging  himself  to  Monophysitism,  conf.  Liberati  breviar., 
- 22,  and  Victor.  Tunun.  chronic.,  in  Canisii  lection,  antiq.,  ed  Basnagt,  T.  I., 
i.  330.  Dr.  Rump , in  the  German  revised  ed.  of  Rohrbacher's  Ch.  H.,  Vol 
X.,  p.  207,  obs.  4,  attempts  to  defend  Pope  Vigilius,  but  does  not  by  any 
leans  “consider  this  controversy  as  settled.”  Also  Vincenzi , in  St  Gregory 
Iyssen.  et  Origenis  scripta  et  doctrinam  recensio,  Romae,  18G4  sq.,  4 vols.,  in 
*ol.  IV.  Compare,  for  the  other  view,  Nihues , The  Empire  and  the  Papacy  ic 
te  Middle  Ages,  Münster,  1863,  p.  444  sq.  Ilefele , Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  II. 

552  sq.  Punkts , Pope  Vigilius  and  the  Controversy  on  the  Three  Chapters 
unich,  1864.  Ilergenroethcr , The  Patriarch  Pholiusr  liatisbon,  1867  sq.,  Vol 
, p.  163. 
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to  Justinian  and  Mennas,  declaring  that  he  would  scrupt 
lously  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the  four  Ecumenical  Council 
and  to  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors,  Leo  and  Agapetn* 
and  passed  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  Anthimus  au4; 
Severus.1  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  hi| 
ambition  during  the  controversy  on  the  Three  Chapters. 

By  these  and  other  acts  of  imperial  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church,  the  Monophysites  became  more  formida- 
ble than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  to  the  orthodox 
party. 

§ 122.  Origen  Condemned  as  a Monophysite , and  the  Three 
Chapters  as  the  Sources  of  Nestorianism . 

Sources:  Facundi  Episcopi  Hermian.  (about  547)  pro  defens,  trium  capita- 
lor.,  libb.  XII.;  lib.  contr.  Mocianuro  scholasticum  (max.  bibl.  Lugd.  T.  X.,  p. 
1-113;  Galland,  bibl.,  T.  XI.,  p.  665  sq.)  Fulgentii  Ferrandi , diaconi  Car- 
thaginens.,  epist.  ad  Pelag.  et  Anatol.  pro  tribus  capitulis  (opp.  ed.  Chiffict , 
Divione,  1649;  max.  bibl.,  T.  IX.,  p.  502  sq. ; Galland .,  T.  XI.,  p.  665). 
Rustici,  diaconi  Romani,  disputatio  contr.  Acephalos  (max.  bibl.,  T.  X.,  p. 
350  sq. ; Galland .,  T.  II.,  p.  37  sq.) 

Works:  Norisii , dissert,  de  synodo  V.  (opp.  T.  V.)  In  reply  to  him,  Gar- 
nerii  dissert  de  synodo  V.  (Theodoreti,  opp.  ed.  Schulze , T.  V.)  Ballerinorvn, 
defens,  dissert.  Norisii  de  syn.  V.  (Norisii  opp.  T.  IV.)  Vinccnzi,  in  St 
Gregor.  Nysseni  et  Origenis  scripta  et  doctrinam,  etc.,  Vol.  IV.  Against 
bis  gratuitous  assertions,  see  Reiser , in  the  Tübg.  Theol.  Quart  1867,  p.  352, 
and  Hergenroether,  in  the  Bonn  Journal  of  Theol.  Literature,  1866,  p.  446-451. 
Hefele , Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  775-899.  Katerkamp , Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I1L, 
p.  375-412.  [Added  by  the  translator:  Funkes , Pope  Vigilius  and  the  Contro- 
versy on  the  Three  Chapters,  Munich,  1865.] 

It  was  thought  that  the  Origenist  controversy  had  entirely 
died  out  in  the  fourth  century,  but  subsequent  events  showed 
that  its  embers  were  still  smoldering,  and  only  waited  forau 
occasion  to  flame  out  into  a fresh  blaze.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  the  Arian  controversy  and  those  which  followed  it, 
were  of  such  vital  importance  that  the  disputes  arising  out 
of  the  teachings  of  Origen  were  for  a time  neglected,  but 
never  wholly  lost  sight  of.  They  were  again  opened  about 
the  year  530,  and  carried  on  with  increased  warmth  by  the 
monks  of  Palestine.  Nonnus  and  Leontius , two  learned,  but 

1 His  revocation  of  that  promise  in  his  epist  ad  Justinian,  and  ad  Mennam 
in  Mans i,  T.  IX.,  p.  35  sq. 
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restless  and  ambitious  monks,  bad  extracted  from  the  writ- 
ngs  of  Origen  a number  of  bold  and  startling  assertions, 
vhich  they  began  to  discuss  among  the  solitaries  of  New  or 
ireat  Laura , of  which  the  venerable  Sabas 1 was  abbot,  appar- 
ently with  no  other  purpose  than  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
^uiet  of  this  retreat.  Their  influence  for  evil  became  more 
powerful  after  they  had  been  joined  by  two  kindred  spirits — 
Domitian , afterward  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  Theodore  Askidasy 
later  on  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine ; and,  on  the  death 
of  the  abbot  Sabas,  led  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  Great 
Laura. 

The  controversy  soon  spread  to  the  other  monasteries,  and 
begot  everywhere  a spirit  of  turbulence  and  division.  The 
Catholic  monks,  who  went  under  the  name  of  Sabaitcs*  were 
cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Origenists,  and  were  not  permitted, 
eo  great  was  the  vigilance  and  power  of  the  latter,  to  present 
their  grievances  to  the  emperor.  After  a time,  however, 
Pelagias , the  Papal  Apocrisiarius,  or  Nuncio,  who  was  jour- 
neying through  Egypt,  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  took  with 
him  a deputation  of  those  monks  to  Constantinople  (a.  d.  540), 
and,  through  the  influence  of  the  patriarch  Mennas , obtained 
for  them  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  emperor  an  ex- 
tract from  the  writings  of  Origen,  which,  they  said,  would 
clearly  establish  the  fact  that  there  existed  a contradiction 
between  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  those  of  the  Alex- 
andrian theologian. 

The  imperial  theologian  was  delighted  with  this  opportu- 
nity to  come  forth  again  as  an  ecclesiastical  legislator,  and  in 
the  year  541  published  an  edict,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
errors  of  Origen,  and  particularly  those  contained  in  his  work 
On  First  Principles?  The  most  notorious  Origenists,  such  as 
Domitian  and  Theodore  Askidas,  the  latter  of  whom  was  at 
heart  a Monophysite,  simulated  acquiescence  to  the  imperial 
judgment  and  subscribed  to  the  edict.  They  were  obliged  to 


‘An  excellent  source:  Cyrillus  Scythopolitan . vita  S.  Sabae  ( Coielerii 
fflonum.  eccl.  Gr.  T.  III.) 

* Walch,  de  Sabaitis  (novae  comment,  societ.,  Götting.,  T.  VIII.  p.  1 sq.) 
%Ju*tiniani  epist.  ad  Monnam  Patriarch,  adv.  impium  Origen,  et  nefarias 
ejus  sentential  (Mansi,  T.  IX.,  p.  487-0J4;  llarduin , T.  III.,  p.  243  ?q  ) 
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take  this  step  in  self-defense,  for  they  had  all  along  been  for- 
warding their  cause  by  pretending  to  the  emperor  that  they 
held  the  orthodox  faith. 

Mennas,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  convoked  a council 
( o'jvodoz  iud/jtiooaa)  of  all  the  bishops  still  present  at  Constan- 
tinople (543),  in  which,  it  appears , the  notorious  fifteen  heretical 
propositions  of  Origen  were  condemned.1  But  Theodore 
Aekidas,  who,  through  the  influence  oi  the  empress,  pos- 
sessed great  power  at  court,  so  worked  upon  the  fears  of 
Peter,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  latter  did  not  dare  to 
take  decisive  measures  againBt  the  Origenist  monks.  Theo- 
dore arranged  matters  so  skillfully  that  these  became  more 
powerful  than  ever  in  Palestine,  and  their  newly  acquired 
influence  emboldened  them  to  commit  fresh  acts  of  outrage 
against  the  Sabai'tes.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  these 
Origeni8t8  split  into  the  two  opposing  parties  of  the  Protoc- 
tistoi  and  the  Isochristoi , the  former  of  which  deified  the 
preexisting  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  were,  on  this  account, 
called  by  their  adversaries  Tetratheitesy  because  by  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  they  added  a fourth  person 
to  the  Trinity.  The  latter,  starting  with  the  proposition  that 
in  the  beginning  all  souls  were  equal,  argued  that  this 
equality  would  be  finally  restored,  and  all  souls  would  become 
equal  to  Christ. 

But  Theodore  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  he 
had  taken  upon  his  adversaries.  In  order  to  draw  off  the 
emperor’s  attention  from  the  Origenist  controversy,2  he  art- 
fully represented  to  him  that  the  writings  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia , those  of  Theodoret  against  St.  Cyril,  and  the  fa- 
mous epistle  of  Ibas  to  the  Persian  Maris,  known  as  the 

1 These  fifteen  canons,  on  account  of  their  headings,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  enacted  in  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  but  more  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  were  first  published  in  Greek  by  Petrus  Lambecius , in  comment, 
bibl.  August.  Vindob.,  T.  VIII.,  p.  435  sq,  Then  graecae  addita  interpretatio 
lntina  Joannis  Uarduini , S.  J.,  by  Mansi , T.  IX.,  p.  395-400.  Cf  Lc  Quim, 
O-iens  Christian.,  T.  III.,  p.  210  sq.,  and  Hefele,  Hist  of  Councils,  VoL  II., 
p.  7i8-774. 

*This  tendency  is  openly  professed  by  the  Origenist,  Domitian,  in  the  libell 
ad  Vigil,  in  Facund.  llermian.  pro  defensione  trium  c&pitulor..  lib.  IV..  c.  4 
Cf.  also  J iberatus , 1.  1.,  c.  24 
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Three  Chapters  {rpia  x$<fd?>ata),  should  be  condemned.  In  the 
two  last  named  of  these  chapters,  St.  Cyril  was  accused  of 
holding  Apollinarian,  Manichaean,  and  other  errors  (cf.  § 119). 
Theodore  artfully  represented  that  these  writings  were  of- 
fensive to  Catholics  and  Monophysites  alike,  and  that  their 
condemnation  would  go  far  to  remove  points  of  dispute  be- 
tween these  two  parties,  and  eventually  bring  about  their 
reconciliation  and  union.1  He  said  that  abundant  proof  of  his 
assertion  lay  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  conference  held  in  Con- 
stantinople, every  difficulty  was  removed  except  the  approba- 
tion which  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  given  to  the  writings 
of  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  and  to  which  the  Severians  took 
special  exception.  In  matter  of  fact,  this  was  not  the  case, 
for  the  Council,  after  having  passed  sentence  of  anathema 
upon  Hestorius  and  Eutyches,  and  approved  the  dogmatic 
epistle  of  Leo,  abstained  entirely  from  parsing  any  judgmeri 
upon  these  writings , as  they  had  already  been  implicitly  con- 
demned by  their  authors. 

The  emperor,  on  this  representation,  issued  a theologicd 
edict  (a.  d.  544),*  and  endeavored  to  enforce  it  by  threats  of 
violence.  He  sent  it  to  Mennas  for  his  signature,  with  a hint 
that  a refusal  would  be  punished  with  exile;  and  the  patri- 
arch, intimidated  by  this  threat,  signed  it,  but  on  condition 
of  its  being  afterward  approved  by  the  Pope.  Others  acceded 
still  more  readily  to  the  imperial  request,  but  Stephen , the 
Papal  Legate  at  Constantinople,  had  the  courage  to  give  an 
absolute  refusal.  The  bishops  of  the  West,  possessed  of  more 
independence  of  character  than  those  of  the  East,  and  con- 
scious that  the  effect  of  the  edict  would  be  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  stubbornly  resisted 
the  will  of  the  emperor.  The  writings  of  Fulgentius  Fer- 
randus  are  a fine  illustration  of  the  manly  and  independent 
conduct  of  the  Western  bishops  on  this  occasion.3 

1 The  Three  Chapters , i.  e.,  the  person  and  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
snestia;  the  writings  of  Theodoret , in  favor  of  Nestorius  and  against  St.  Cyril 
and  the  Synod  of  Ephesns;  and  the  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris.  Cf.  Hefele , 1.  c., 
Vol.  II.,  p.  777  sq. 

*This  edict  of  Justinian’s  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fragments,  in  Fa- 
eund.  Hermian.  II.  3 and  IV.  4.  Vide  Norisii  dissert,  de  synodo  V.,  c.  3. 

* Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  in  his  ep.  VI.  ad  Pelag.  et  Anatol.,  gives  special 
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Unhappily,  Vigilius , a man  of  weak  and  vacillating  char- 
acter, occupied  the  chair  of  Peter  at  this  crisis.  Having 
reached  this  high  position  by  craft  and  intrigue,  he  seemed 
lacking  in  that  manly  firmness  of  character  which  so  distin- 
guished his  predecessors.1  Having  gone  to  Constantinople  on 
an  invitation  from  the  emperor,  he  at  first  refused  to  approve 
the  Three  Chapters,  and  manfully  told  Justinian,  “ Sire,  you 
may  offer  violence  to  my  person,  but  you  shall  not  force 
Peter”  After  a time,  however,  Vigilius,  worn  out  with  the 
intrigues  of  Theodora  and  the  violent  treatment  of  the  em- 
peror, and  apprehending  that  in  case  of  refusal  the  East  might 
break  entirely  with  the  West  and  with  the  See  of  Peter, 
finally  consented  to  a condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters, 
first  privately,  iu  a letter  to  the  emperor  and  to  Mennas, 
known  as  the  u Judicatum ”2  and  addressed  to  the  latter,  and 
then  publicly,  in  a synod  of  the  bishops  then  at  Constanti- 
nople (a.  d.  548),  but  on  condition  that  the  quarrel  should  now 
cease,  and  with  an  express  proviso  against  having  his  act  in- 
terpreted as  implying  any  detriment  to  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (saloa  in  omnibus  reoerentia  Synodi  Chalcedonensis ). 

Vigilius  now  imagined  that  he  had  removed  all  cause  of 
dispute,  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  soou  learned  that  he  had  en- 
tirely alienated  the  Western  bishops  and  failed  to  satisfy  those 
of  the  East. 

Faeundus , Bishop  of  Hermiane,  in  Africa,  a writer  of  name 
and  ability,  and  the  Roman  deacon  Rusticus , the  nephew  and 
companion  of  the  Pope,  wrote  letters  to  all  the  provinces  de- 
fending the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  whose  authority  they  be - 
lieved  to  have  been  assailed,  and  repudiating  the  Judicatum . 

prominence  to  the  following  reasons : Ut  concilii  Chalcedonensis  vel  similium 
nulla  retractatio  placeat,  sed  quae  semel  statuta  sunt,  intemerata  serventur. 
Ut  pro  mortuis  fratribus  nulla  generentur  inter  vivos  scandala.  Ut  nullus  libro 
6uo  per  subscriptiones  plurimorurn  dare  velit  auctoritatem,  qnam  solis  canonicis 
libris  ecclesia  catholica  detulit.  ( Galland,  bibl.,  T.  XI.,  p.  3G3.) 

1 Palma,  praelect.  hist,  eccl.,  T.  I.,  p.  392,  says:  Si  res  non  secundum  prae- 
judicatas  opiniones,  sed  prout  veritas  ipsa  postulat,  consideretur,  manifestum 
erit,  ita  se  Vigilium  in  eo  negotio  gessisse  ut  prudentiae  laudem  omnino  mer- 
eatur. — Tit. 

* There  are  but  fragments  of  the  Judicatum  extant,  in  Mansi}  T.  IX.,  p.  l?i 
Cf.  Faeundus  contra  Mocian.  scholast. 
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the  document  in  which  Vigilius  condemned  the  Three  Chap- 
ters. While  the  zeal  of  these  two  writers  in  defending  the 
authority  of  Chalcedon  was  commendable,  it  was  also  super- 
fluous, as  no  possible  injury  could  have  accrued  to  the  Council 
from  the  condemnation  of  these  writings,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  afterward  condemned,  without  producing 
any  such  result,  when  they  were  found  to  be  a source  of  error 
and  division  in  the  visible  Church. 

The  Western  bishops,  however,  thought  the  contrary,  and 
acted  upon  their  conviction.  They  had  always,  in  every 
former  controversy,  stood  by  the  Pope,  and  frequently  in  op- 
position to  the  Eastern  bishops,  but  now,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, they,  on  the  one  hand,  broke  with  him,  and  he,  on 
the  other,  took  sides  with  the  Orientals. 

Vigilius,  conscious  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  both  Church  and  State,  recalled  the 
Judicatum , and  proposed  to  hold  an  Ecumenical  Council. 
Justinian  approved  of  the  proposal,  but  insisted  that  it  should 
be  held  at  Constantinople.  Both  agreed  to  stop  all  discussion 
of  the  questions  at  issue  till  after  the  assembling  of  the  Coun- 
cil. It  was  further  stipulated  that  an  equal  number  of  bishops 
should  be  summoned  from  both  the  East  and  the  West. 
There  were,  however,  only  a few  Western  bishops  in  attend 
ance,  under  the  leadership  of  Reparatus,  Bishop  of  Carthage 
but  they,  regardless  of  threats  and  ill-usage,  made  a gallant 
defense  of  the  Three  Chapters,  and  were  in  consequence  de 
posed  and  seut  into  exile.  At  the  instance  of  Theodore , 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  his  party,  Justinian  published  (a.  d 
551)  a new  edict , which  was  at  once  a profession  of  faith  and 
an  exhaustive  theological  treatise  against  the  Three  Chapters,1 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  anathema  upon  those' 
who  would  attempt  to  defend  them. 

Vigilius  made  up  his  mind  to  resist  this  act  of  the  em 
;eror,  and  excommunicated  all  those  bishops  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  edict.  The  emperor  determined  to  punish  his 
obstinacy,  and  sent  guards  to  apprehend  and  cast  him  into 

‘The  edict  dpotoyta  moTeoq  ’ lovortvtavov , in  Mansi,  T.  IX.,  p.  537,  and  in 
Cbronicon  Alexandr.,  ed.  Du  Fresne , p.  344. 

VOL.  I — 40 
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prison,  who,  when  they  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
whither  the  Pope  had  fled  for  safety,  and  were  about  to  enter 
and  drag  him  out,  were  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  the 
people.  Vigilius  returned  to  his  home  upon  the  sworn 
promise  of  the  emperor  that  he  should  suffer  no  harm,  but 
finding  himself  shortly  after  exposed  to  ill-treatment  and  out- 
rage, he  fled  during  the  night  to  Chalcedon,  where  he  took 
refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Euphemia,  and  declined  all  invi- 
tations to  return. 

From  this  place  he  addressed  an  encyclical  letter  to  the 
universal  Church,  in  which  he  gave  a detailed  account  of  the 
disgraceful  scenes  that  had  taken  place  at  Constantinople. 
He  also  issued  a decree  deposing  and  excommunicating  Theo- 
dore, the  disturber  of  the  Church,  and  suspending  Mennas 
and  the  bishops  who  sided  with  him.1  He  now  received  a 
splendid  proof  that  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Pope, 
even,  as  in  his  own  case,  when  most  cruelly  persecuted  and 
oppressed,  extort  submission  and  obedience  from  his  enemies. 

The  patriarch  Mennas  and  many  bishops  addressed  a letter 
to  him,  in  which  they  professed  that  they  received  the  four 
Ecumenical  Councils,  at  which  the  Popes  had  presided  by 
their  legates  or  vicars,  accepted  all  papal  decrees  regarding 
faith,  and  rejected  the  imperial  decrees  against  the  Three 
Chapters.*  Vigilius  received  their  submission,  withdrew  Lis 
censure,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  consented  to  the 
convocation  of  an  Ecumenical  Council. 


1 Vigil,  epist.  ad  universas  eccl.  ( Harduin , T.  IH.,  p.  3-10;  Äfansi,  T.  IX., 
p.  50-61. 

*Cf.  Mansi,  T.  IX.,  p.  62  sq. ; Harduin , T.  III.,  p.  10:  Nos  igitur  apostol- 
icam  sequentes  doctrinam,  et  festinantes  concordiam  ecclesiasticam  servare, 
praesentera  facimus  libellum.  Imprimis  quatuor  sanctas  synod  os : Nicaenam 
trecentorum  decern  et  octo,  Constantinopolitanam  150,  Ephesinam  primam  200, 
in  qua  in  legatis  suis  atque  vicariis,  id  est  beatissimo  Cyrillo,  Alexandrine 
urbis  epi8Copo,  Arcadio  et  Projecto  Episcopis  et  Philippo  presbytero,  beatia- 
simu8  Coele8tinus  Papa  senioris  Romae  noscitur  praesedisse,  et  Chalcedonensem 
630  SS.  Patrum  suscipimus.  Et  omnia — quae  in  eisdem  quatuor  synodis — 
communi  consensu  cum  legatis  atque  vicariis  sedis  Apostolicae  gcsta  et  scripta 
tarn  de  fide,  quam  de  aliis  omnibus  causis,  judiciis,  constitutionibus,  aut  dispo- 
sitionibus  definita  aut  judicata,  vel  constituta  sive  disposita  sunt,  inconcusse, 
inviolabiliter — nos  promittimus  sequuturos. 
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FIFTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  a.  d.  663. 

The  Western  bishops,  frightened  by  the  ill-treatment  re- 
ceived by  Reparatus  and  his  companions,  declined  to  come  to 
Constantinople,  and,  as  a consequence,  only  a few  of  them 
were  there  to  take  part  in  the  Council.  Vigilius  seeing  this, 
refused  to  open  it,  and  stated  that  he  would  give  his  own 
opinion  iii  writing,  for  which  he  would  be  personally  respon- 
sible. Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  attend,  the 
Council  teas  opened  by  command  of  the  emperor,  May  5,  a.  d.  553, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters. There  were  present  at  the  opening  session  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  bishops,  but  before  the  close  of  the  Council  the 
number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Euty- 
chius  of  Constantinople,  after  having  given  satisfactory  guar- 
anties of  his  orthodoxy  and  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  was 
permitted  to  preside.  The  first  session  was  spent  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  induce  the  Pope  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but 
he  contented  himself  with  recalling  his  former  Judicatum,  and 
giving  to  the  emperor  a detailed  account  of  his  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  attend,  in  a document  known  as  the  Constitutum , and 
bearing  the  date  of  May  14th.  In  this  he  professed  his  readi- 
ness* to  condemn  all  errors  and  any  intemperate  use  of  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Three  Chapters,  but  refused  to  condemn 
those  upon  whom  the  judgment  of  God  had  already  been  passed , 
and  who  having,  while  in  the  flesh,  been  cut  off  for  a time 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  suspended  from  their 
official  duties,  had  already  in  this  world  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  faults.  The  Constitutum  was  signed  by  six- 
teen bishops,  who  refused  to  take  any  further  part  in  the 
Council  without  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  Notwithstanding 
these  protests,  the  Council  went  on  with  its  work,  and  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sessions  ' condemned  the  u Three  Chap - 
ters”  and  defended  the  act  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 

1 Vigil.  “Constitutum,”  with  the  signatures  of  those  sixteen  bishops,  the  Roman 
deacon  Theophanes,  and  two  other  Homan  deacons,  in  Mansi , T.  IX.,  p.  61-106, 
p.  457-487 ; Uarduin , T.  III.,  p.  10-47.  Conf.  p.  217-244. 

*The  acta  of  the  Council,  in  Mansi , T.  IX.,  p.  157  sq. ; Uarduin , T III.,  p. 

61-212. 
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who  said  that  sentence  of  anathema  should  be  passed  upon 
heretics  even  after  their  death,  if  either  by  their  authority 
or  their  writings  they  still  exercise  an  influence  hurtful  to 
the  Church ; and  they  further  adduced  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  had  been  erased  from  the  diptych 
of  his  own  church,1  and  that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

The  final  sentence  was  pronounced  in  the  eighth  session, 
without,  however,  any  mention  having  been  made  of  the 
Pope’s  Constitutum . Vigilius,  having  refused  to  recognize  the 
sentence,  was  sent  into  exile  by  Justinian,  together  with  all 
the  bishops  devoted  to  his  cause.  Now,  worn  in  body  and 
broken  in  spirit,  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror, a.  d.  554, 2 and,  in  a letter  to  the  patriarch  Eutychius 

1 Conf.  Mansi , T.  IX.,  p.  286;  ffarduin , T.  III.,  p.  131.  There  are  here,  in 
the  collatio  (sesaio)  V.  of  this  Council,  brought  together  a great  number  of  tea- 
timonia  vetera  contra  Theodorum. 

*If  we  admit  the  testimony  of  Anastasius  the  Librarian,  several  Latin  writer* 
deny  that  Pope  Vigilius  at  once  approved  the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council,  and  assert  that  he  was  for  this  reason  banished  by  Justinian,  and  that 
he  finally  yielded  only  because  he  was  broken  iu  spirit,  worn  out  with  suffering, 
and  desired  to  return  to  Rome,  which  had,  during  hia  absence,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Narses. 

But  Card.  Noris  has  proved,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  in  his  Dissertation 
on  this  Council  (chap.  8)  that  Vigilius  approved  its  decrees  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  in  which  it  was  held , and  that  consequerftly  the  whole 
story  about  the  exile  of  Vigilius  is  a forgery. 

Moreover,  Eoagrius , a contemporary  writer  (Book  IV.,  c.  37),  says  plainly: 
“ Vigilius  gave  his  assent  to  the  Council  by  letter , but  refused  to  attend  it.” 
This  letter,  which  had  been  for  a long  time  lost,  was  at  length  discovered  and 
published  by  Peter  de  Marca}  accompanied  with  a learned  dissertation,  entitled 
“De  Vigilii  Decreto  pro  Confirmatione  V.  Synodi.”  The  letter  proves  two 
things  incontestably : I.  That  Vigilius  approved  the  Fifth  Council ; and,  2.  That 
he  gave  his  approval  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  which  the  Council  was 
held.  The  heading  of  the  letter  is  as  follows:  “Data  VI.  Idus  Decembrea, 
Imperii  Dni.  Ni.  Justiniani,  Aeterni,  Augu6ti,  anno  XXVII.,  post  Consulalum 
Basilii  V.  C.,  anno  XII.”  This  is  the  year  of  our  Lord  553,  the  one  in  which 
the  Council  was  held.  Now,  the  decree  of  the  Council  against  the  Three  Chap- 
ters was  passed  June  2d  of  this  year,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  Vigilim 
must  have  approved  the  decrees  of  this  Council  within  seven  months  from  this 
date,  and  that  the  “ long  exile ” which  is  said  to  have  forced  him  to  this  act  is 
an  entire  fabrication. 

Neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  exile  of  the  Pope  took  place  during  the 
months  of  this  year  preceding  the  date  when  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  ap 
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without  making  any  mention  of  the  Council,  condemned  the 
writings  and  the  person  of  Theodore  as  one  who  had  willfully 
und  obstinately  propagated  and  defended  errors  of  whose 
dangerous  tendency  there  could  be  no  question.  He  also 
condemned  all  that  Theodoret  had  written  against  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  and  St.  Cyril,  and  in  favor  of  Nestorius  and  The- 
odore, and  the  epistle  of  Ibas  to  Maris,1  and  finally  approved 
the  acts  of  the  Council.  Vigilius  died  shortly  after  (a.  d.  555) 
at  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  of  a painful  disease  (gravel),  while 
returning  to  Koine. 

Iu  order  to  excuse  his  frequent  change  of  conduct  through- 


probation  was  sent  in  by  Vigilius;  for  Eustathius , a priest  of  Constantinople, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Eutychius,  states  in  the  life  of  the  latter,  after 
mentioning  the  date  when  this  Council  was  held,  that  Vigilius  and  the  three 
patriarchs  were  present  in  the  imperial  city  during  this  time.  Hd  says : “ Since, 
by  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  four  pastors,  there  existed,  as  it  were,  but 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd,  and  after  all  questions  of  discipline  had  been  set- 
tled between  the  priests  and  their  prelates,  each  set  out  with  great  rejoicing  to 
return  to  his  see  and  flock."  These  words  will  not  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  violence  was  offered  to  the  Pope,  nor  yet  can  we  assert,  as  Card.  Noris 
says,  that  Eustathius  has  misrepresented  facts,  and  committed  Vigilius  to  so 
glaring  a falsehood;  for  he  wrote  at  Constantinople,  and  had  he  attempted  so 
dishonest  a misrepresentation,  he  would  have  been  instantly  contradicted,  be- 
cause the  dissent  of  the  Pope  from  the  three  patriarchs,  and  his  consequent 
exile,  would  have  been  known  to  the  commonest  iisherwoman  of  the  imperial 
city. 

The  silence  of  those  who  defended  the  Three  Chapters  indirectly  proved  the 
same  thing,  for  they  would  certainly  have  appealed  to  the  Pope’s  banishment 
to  strengthen  their  cause.  But  no  such  appeal  was  ever  made,  either  by  Libe- 
ralus  of  Carthage  or  Victor  of  Tours , although  the  latter  complained  that  “ they 
condemn  both  the  Three  Chapters  and  their  defenders.”  Moreover,  Rtisticus, 
deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome , and  Felix  Guillensis,  the  leader  of  the  African 
province,  having  written  against  the  decrees,  were  sent  into  exile.  But  why 
should  the  fact  of  a deacon’s  banishment  be  mentioned,  and  silence  observed 
with  regard  to  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff? 

It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  Vigilius  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the 
Fifth  Ecumenical  Council  within  the  year  in  which  it  was  held,  and  while  he 
was  still  at  Constantinople,  and  consequently  it  is  an  Ecumenical  Council  of 
thtf*  Church.  (Translator's  note,  coudensed  from  Palma , Praelect.  Hist.  Eccl., 
Yol  I.,  p.378  sq.) 

1 Conf.  Harduin , T.  III.,  p.  213  sq. ; Mansi , T.  IX.,  p.  413  sq.  The  Epist 
V.gilii  ad  Eutychium  in  de  Marcae , dissertatt.  a Baluz.  editae,  Paris.  1689,  8vo, 
and  in  de  Marca,  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  ed.  Böhmer , p.  277.  llcfelt 
Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  882  sq. 
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out  this  transaction,  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  Si.  Atfr 
gustine,  who,  when  he  saw  reason  for  so  doing,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  retract  what  he  had  written  on  a former  occasion. 
And,  indeed,  when  one  considers  the  unprecedented  and  trying 
circumstances  in  which  this  Tope  was  placed,  he  is  inclined 
to  judge  him  with  greater  indulgence.  At  one  time  he 
seemed  to  have  feared  that  the  condemnation  of  the  Three 
Chapters  would  furnish  the  Monophysites  with  an  argument 
against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon;  at  another  to  have  appre- 
hended a schism  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches ; and  again  to  have  been  appalled  by  the  desertion 
of  the  Western  bishops. 

But  it  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dogmatic 
teachings  of  the  Church  were  never  affected  by  these  changes 
in  his  conduct  and  policy.  Whenever  there  was  question  of 
these,  he  was  perfectly  consistent  with  himself  and  in  accord 
with  the  Church.  Even  in  his  Constitutum  he  condemned  the 
propositions  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Theodore  and  all 
that  Theodoret  had  written  against  St.  Cyril.  His  changes 
of  conduct  concerned  only  a matter  of  ecclesiastical  policy, 
viz.,  whether  or  not  it  was  wise  and  prudent  to  condemn 
writings  which  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  spared,  and 
pass  sentence  of  anathema  upon  those  who  had  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church.1 

Pelagius  /.,  the  successor  to  Vigilius,  having  approved  the 
decrees  of  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  encountered  great 
opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy  by  a 
profession  of  faith,  addressed  to  the  universal  Church.*  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  opposition  was  so  great  in  the  West 
that  it  occasioned  a schism,  which,  however,  was  speedily 
healed  in  Northern  Africa  by  the  prompt  and  decisive  action 
of  Primarius,  the  newly  elected  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who 
held  two  synods,  in  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  bishops  of 
Proconsular  Africa  and  Numidia  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
Council.  But  in  Northern  Italy,  several  bishops,  headed  by 
Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  the  Metropolitan  of  Venice  and  Istria, 

‘This  section  has  been  taken  from  Palma , 1.  c.,  and  inserted  here  by  the 
translator. 

*Couf.  Mansi , T.  IX.,  p.  433  sq. ; Ilanhtin,  III.,  p.  421  sq. 
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effected  a formal  schism.  They  were  joined  by  Vitalis , Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  by  some  of  the  bishops  of  Illyria, 
Rhaetia  Secunda,  and  Noricum.  The  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council  was  condemned  in  a synod  held  at  Aquileia,  a.  d.  555, 
because,  as  it  was  pretended,  its  decrees  were  contradictory 
to  those  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  schism  continued 
till  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great , through  whose  efforts  it 
was  partially  closed  (a.  d.  602).  It  was  not  till  the  pontificate 
of  Sergius  I.  (a.  d.  687-701)  that  the  last  of  the  schismatics 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  under  the  patriarch  Peter , 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council, 
and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  (c.  a.  d.  700). 


§ 123.  The  Establishment  of  an  Independent  Church  by  the 

Monophysites . 

One  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  Fifth  Ecumenical 
Council  had  in  view  was  to  bring  back  the  more  temperate 
among  the  Monophysites  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  in 
this  it  was  by  no  means  successful.  The  emperor  Justinian, 
whose  religious  zeal  was  always  in  excess  of  his  judgment, 
made  one  of  his  worst  blunders  shortly  before  his  death  by 
issuing  an  edict  (a.  d.  564),  in  which  he  declared  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Aphthartodocetae ; and  the  edict  (a.  d.  565)  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Justin  II.,  was  perhaps  more  stupid,  and  less  effective 
for  good.  In  it  he  exhorted  the  Christians  to  put  aside  all 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  content  themselves  with  giving 
praise  to  the  Savior,  without  troubling  their  heads  about  pre- 
cise and  definite  formulae.1 

Moreover,  the  Monophysites,  who  persisted  in  separating 
from  the  orthodox  body,  now  organized  an  independent  church 
establishment.  In  Egypt  they  refused  to  accept  as  patriarch 
the  abbot  Paul , sent  thither  by  Justinian  a.  d.  538,  and,  being 
quite  numerous  in  this  country,  elected  a patriarch  of  their 
own.  They  continued  to  exist  as  a separate  cl  t ab  I i sh - 

ment  under  the  name  of  Copts , and,  later  or  icceede 
bringing  the  Church  of  Ethiopia  over  to  th(  comm 

xEoagriusy  h.  e.  V.  4.  Nicephor.  XVII.  35. 

tLe  Quien,  Oriens  christianus,  etc.  (Paris,  1710,  3 T.  fbl  J II 
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The  orthodox  believers  were  culled  Mclchites , or  the  Imperial- 
ist or  Couvt  party,  so  named  from  the  emperor  Marcian,  who 
had  labored  strenuously  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalecdon. 

In  Armenia  the  victorious  Persians  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Monophysites,  who,  from  this  time,  became  separated, 
both  in  government  and  religion,  from  the  Greco-Roman  em- 
pire.1 It  has  been  asserted,  but  never  proved,  that  a synod 
assembled  at  Theviu,  a.  d.  527,  and  pronounced  anathema 
against  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  a thorough  and  complete  separation  took  place 
about  a.  D.  600,  between  those  who  admitted  and  those  who 
rejected  the  authority  of  Chalcedon — between  the  Church  of 
the  Empire  and  their  own  sect,  established  under  the  Patri- 
archate of  “ a Catholic  Bishop” 

Toward  the  close  of  Justinian’s  reign,  a fugitive  monk  and 
disciple  of  Severus,  Jacob  Baradai , or  Zanzalus  (a.  d.  541- 
578),  began  an  energetic  revival  of  Monophysitism,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  establish  this  heretical  church  on  a firm 
basis,  and  bring  together  all  the  different  parties  throughout 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  under  one  ecclesiastical  government. 
Ilis  labors  gradually  extended  to  Asia  Minor , Cyprus,  and 
Palestine,' and  were  particularly  effective  after  he  had  been 
consecrated  bishop  of  Edessa , and  invested  with  metropolitan 
rights  by  some  Monophysite  bishops,  who  were  confined  in  a 
castle.  They  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him  that  their  party 
might  not  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  bearing  the  epis- 
copal office.  The  Monophysites  of  Syria  were  called  from  him 
Jacobites .* 


Wiltsch , Eccl.  Geography  and  Statistics,  Vol.  I.,  p.  225.  Rcnaudot , hist  pa- 
triarcharum  Alexandrinor.  Jacobitarum,  Paris,  1713,  4to.  Takieddini- Makrmi 
(jurisconsult  at  Cairo,  + 1441),  hist  Coptorum  Christianor.  in  Aegypto,  arabice 
et  lat,  ed.  Wetzer , Solisb.  1828.  ( Freiburg  Eccl . Cycloped .,  VoL  VII.,  p. 
242  sq.) 

1 Saint  Martin,  mdmoires  sur  l’Armdnie  (Paris,  1828-1829,  2 T.),  T.  I.,  p.  329 
sq  Galani , hist.  Armeniae  ecclesiast.  et  polit.,  Colon.  1G86;  Frcft.  1701,  8vo. 

Hefele , Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  II.,  p.  697-699. 

*Assemani}  dissert,  de  Syris  Nestorianis,  in  the  bibl  oriental  . T.  III.,  Pt 
II.  Cf.  Lc  Quien , Oriens  Christian.,  T.  II. 
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§ 124.  The  Monothelites — Patriarch  Sophronius  and  Abbot  Max- 
imus— The  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council . 

Sources:  For  documents,  st,e  Mansi , T.  X.  and  XL;  Uarduin , T.  III.,  col. 
1044  eq.  St.  Maximi  (f  Aug.  13,  662),  opp.  (the  greatest  part  written  against 
the  Monothelites,  particularly  disputatio  cum  Pyrrho  and  de  duabus  in  Christo 
natnris),  ed.  Fr.  Combefisius,  Paris,  1675,  2 T.  fol.  Anastasii  bibliothecarii 
(about  870)  collectanea  de  iis,  quae  spectant  ad  hist.  Monothelitarum,  ed.  Sir - 
tnond.,  Paris,  1620,  and  in  Galland.t  T.  XIIL,  p.  32  sq.  Nicephori  (Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  +828)  breviarium  hist.  (602-769),  ed.  Petavius , Paris.  1716. 
Many  documents,  ed.  in  German,  in  Röster' s Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  X.,  p.  381-471. 

Works:  Combefisii  hist  haeres.  Monothelit.,  in  his  novum  auctarium  bibl. 
PP.t  T.  II.  Tamagnini , Celebris  hist  Monothelit  et  Honorii  controversia 
scrutiniis  VIII.  comprehensa,  Paris,  1678.  Jac.  Chmel , dissert,  de  ortu  et 
progressu  Monothelitar.,  in  his  vindiciae  Concilii  oecumenici  VI.,  Prague,  1777. 
*Hefclct  Hist  of  Councils,  Vol.  III.,  p.  110-298.  Watch , Hist  of  Heretics, 
Pt  IX.,  p.  3-666.  Katerkamp , Ch.  H.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  450-480,  and  489-500. 
German  edition  of  Rohrbacher' s Ch.  H.,  Vol.  X. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Justinian  and  Justin  EE.  to 
unite  the  Monophysites  and  the  orthodox  party,  the  emperor 
Heraclius  was  not  deterred  from  attempting  to  carry  out  a 
similar  scheme.  After  having  established  his  authority  in 
Syria  and  Armenia  upon  a firm  basis  against  the  attempts 
of  Choroes  II.,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  back  to  the 
Church,  if  possible,  the  Monophysites  who  dwelt  in  these 
countries.  It  was  suggested  to  him,  probably  by  Theodore , 
Bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia,  and  by  Sergius , Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  that  a compromise  might  be  brought  about 
between  the  two  parties  upon  the  basis  that  there  were  as- 
sumed in  Christ  two  natures,  and  but  one  will  and  one  ruling 
energy  (2v  d&tyfia  xae  pia  Ivinyzta).  Heraclius  had  already  (a.  d. 
622),  in  a letter  written  to  Arcadius,  Metropolitan  of  Cyprus, 
forbidden  any  further  discussion  of  the  two  operations  in 
Christ.1  This  letter  was  based  upon  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  every  act  of  the  two  natures  should  be  attributed  to  the 
directing  and  impelling  power  of  the  Logos,  as  if  the  human 


*1116  correspondence  between  Cyrus,  Bishop  of  Phasis  (afterward  Patriaroh 
of  Alexandria),  Sergius,  and  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Pharan,  cf.,  in  Mansi , T.  XL, 
pp.  525, 567,  and  the  imperial  prohibition  to  Bishop  Arcadius,  in  the  same  place, 
p.  561. 
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will  had  been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Divine — a doctrine  noth- 
ing short  of  a new  form  of  Eutychianism.  The  truth,  which, 
without  clearly  apprehending  or  firmly  grasping,  they  at- 
tempted to  express,  was,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an 
antagonism  between  the  two  wills  of  Christ,  or  that  there 
can,  on  any  supposition,  be  more  than  one  line  of  action  pur- 
sued by  the  two,  and  that  this  must  be  at  once  human  and  di- 
vine. The  see  of  Alexandria,  the  intellectual  stronghold  of 
the  Monophysites,  becoming  vacant  a.  d.  630,  Cyrus , Bishop 
of  Phasis,  was  transferred  thither,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
be  able  to  bring  them  over  to  the  teaching  of  the  Monothelite, 
Theodore. 

Cyrus,  immediately  on  his  appointment,  held  a council,  at 
which  the  terms  of  reunion  with  the  Theodosians  were  ar- 
ranged in  a document  of  nine  articles,  the  seventh  of  which, 
affirming  Theodore’s  doctrine  of  the  one  will  in  Christ,  was 
protested  against  by  Sophronius , a clever  and  learned  monk, 
who,  at  this  time,  chanced  to  be  at  Alexandria.  Cyrus,  how- 
ever, disregarded  the  protest,  consummated  the  union  of  the 
Monophysites  with  the  Church  A.  d.  633,  and  wrote  in  a 
spirit  of  triumph,  informing  Sergius  of  the  fact.1  Sophro- 
nius, quite  unconscious  of  the  complicity  of  Sergius  in  the 
attempts  of  Cyrus,  and  not  suspecting  that  he  was  an  advo- 
cate of  the  formula  which  had  been  made  the  basis  of  re 
union,  and  which  affirmed  that  there  was  in  Christ  but  “one 
theandric  operation ,”  dzavdncrq  dudf/fsca,  set  out  for  Constanti- 
nople, with  the  purpose  of  taking  counsel  with  him  on  the 
best  means  of  opposing  Cyrus.  Having  in  the  following  year 
been  appointed  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Sophronius  ably  de- 
fended, in  a synodical  letter ,a  copies  of  which  he  sent  to  the 
Pope  and  to  the  principal  churches,  the  doctrine  of  two  wills 

1 The  deed  of  union,  together  with  the  articles  of  compromise,  in  the  Actio 
XIII.  concilii  oecumen.  VI.,  in  Mansi , T.  XI..  p.  561  sq.  In  art.  VII.  it  is 
said,  among  the  rest:  Kai  ~bv  avrov  eva  Xpiarov  Kai  vlov  ivtpyoirvra  ra  Oeoxprzij  xai 
avOpCiKLva  pig.  SeavSpiKy  kvepydg  Kara,  rbv  ev  dyiotc  Atovvaiov. — And  the  same  one 
Christ  and  Son  performing  the  things  becoming  God  and  the  things  proper  to 
man,  by  one  divine  and  human  operation : — according  to  St  Denj*s,  to  wit,  Denyi 
the  Areopagite,  epp.  IV.  ad  Cajura. 

*Sophronii  ep.  synod.,  in  Mansi , T.  XI.,  p.  529. 
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in  Christ,  and  branded  the  opposite  error  as  a revival  of  the 
Eutychian  heresy. 

Having  once  fully  embarked  in  the  controversy,  his  opposi« 
tion  became  so  formidable,  that  Sergius  took  alarm,  and,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  Pope  Honorius  to  his  side,  wrote  him  a 
skillfully  worded  letter,1  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
controversy,  and  spoke  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the  return  of 
all  the  Egyptian  Monophysites  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  remarked  with  simulated  concern  that  it  would  be  very 
distressing  to  drive  these  millions  back  again  into  their  errors 
for  the  sake  of  the  expression,  “ one  operation  in  Christ ” 
(ipipY&a  deaisdncxy);  the  more  so,  because  the  same  expression 
had  been  already  used  by  Denys  the  Areopagite. 

Honorius,  who  was  ordinarily  on  the  alert,  and  as  a rule  dis- 
played great  energy  of  character,  and  had  a conscientious  care 
for  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  who  on  this  account  enjoyed 
much  consideration  among  his  contemporaries , failed  to  see 
through  the  cunning  artifice  of  Sergius.  Ilis  reply  was  little 
more  than  a repetition  of  the  letter  of  Sergius,  and  betrays  an 
extraordinary  lack  of  anything  like  an  acute  knowledge  of 
dogma,  and  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  question  at  issue. 
He  professed  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  a “ war  of  words” 
and  an  unpractical  piece  of  controversy,  which  should  be 
relegated  to  grammarians,  and  even  praised  the  zeal  of  Ser- 
gius for  attempting  to  suppress  it  altogether.  Not  having 
seized  the  real  drift  of  the  controversy,  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  express  himself  obscurely,  and  with  a lack  of 
precision,  in  his  reply  to  Sergius,2  in  which  he  admitted  “that 
there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ,  because,”  said  he,  “the  Deity 
took  upon  Him,  not  our  sin,  but  our  nature,  as  it  had  been 
created  before  the  Fall,  not  as  it  has  been  corrupted  since  the 

xSergii  ep.  ad  Honor.,  in  Mansi , T.  XI.,  p.  529. 

*Honorii  ep.  I.  ad  Sergium,  in  Mansi , T.  XI.,  p.  537.  Fragments  of  the  ep. 
II.  ad  Sergium,  Ibid.,  p.  579.  Honorius  betrayed  the  greatest  want  of  clearness 
in  setting  aside,  by  his  unsupported  interpretation,  those  texts  so  decisive  of 
the  two  wills  in  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  39  and  Luke  xxii.  42),  “Yet  not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done,"  by  this  superficial  remark : Ista  enim  propter  nos  dicta 
sunt  quibus  dedit  exemplum,  ut  sequaniur  vestigia  «‘jus,  plus  inagister  discipu- 
los  imbuens,  ut  non  suara  unusquisque  nostrum,  sed  pot i us  Domini  in  omnibus 
praeferat  voluntatem,  in  Mansi , T.  XL,  p.  512. 
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Fall.”  Honorius  repeatedly  insisted  that  “the folly  of  Nesto - 
rius  and  Eutyches  should  be  carefully  avoided , and  that  Christ  I 
should  be  confessed,  to  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man ;”  thus 
showing  that,  though  expressing  himself  inaccurately,  he 
thought  correctly  on  the  two  operations  in  Christ.  And  while 
making  use  of  the  periphrastic  language  of  the  Monothelites 
in  bis  answer  to  Sergius,  and  saying  that  “there  being  only 
one  principle  of  action,  or  one  direction  of  the  will  in  Christ, 
that  therefore  there  must  be  but  one  will  also,”  it  is  evident 
that  he  meant,  by  this  manner  of  speech,  no  more  than  a 
moral  unity  of  the  wills,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Catholk 
sense — that  correspondence  of  the  human  with  the  Divine 
will  in  Christ  as  opposed  to  any  sort  of  conflict  between  them . 
Hence  John  IV.,  the  second  successor  to  Honorius  (a.  d.  640- 
642),  declared  that  the  latter  mistook  the  real  point  at  issue,  and 
conceived  it  to  be  “whether  or  not  there  were  two  conflicting 
human  wills  in  Christ,  the  one  of  the  spirit  and  the  other  of 
the  flesh;  and  which,  if  such  were  the  case,  would  necessa- 
rily imply  the  opposition  of  the  human  to  the  Divine  will”— 
an  error  of  which  the  Pope  wished  to  disabuse  Sergius.  This 
view  will  also  explain  why  the  Abbot  Maximus , the  most 
acute  theologian  of  his  age,  and  the  foremost  champion 
among  the  Catholics,  in  confuting  the  new  error,  asserts  with 
emphasis,  in  two  separate  places,  that  Honorius  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Monothelites } 


*The  unsettled  and  much  discussed  question  of  the  attitude  of  Pope  Horn’ 
rius  toward  Monothelitism  has  been  very  recently  revived,  with  increased 
ardor,  by  Hefele,  in  his  History  of  the  Councils,  Vol.  111.,  p.  130  sq  Dfl- 
linger , Popish  Fables,  p.  131  sq.  Against  these,  "The  Catholic in  its  Decem- 
ber number  of  18G3;  Schneeman,  Researches  on  the  Controversy  of  Honorius, 
Freiburg,  18G4;  Rump , German  Rearrangement  of  Rohrbacher’s  Ch.  H.,  Vol. 
X.,  p.  121-147;  Reinerding , Contributions  toward  the  Discussion  of  the  Con- 
troversy of  Honorius  and  Liberius,  Münster,  1865.  Renewed  since  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  on  Papal  infallibility:  For 
Honorius — Margerie,  le  Pape  Honorius  (against  Gratry),  Paris,  1870;  1^* 
champs , Three  Letters  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  (in  German,  Menu, 
1870) ; Pennachi , de  Honorii,  I.  rom.  Pontif.  causa,  Rom.  1870  (against  v. 
Hefele);  Ghilardi,  Houorius  Papa,  Taurini,  1870.  Against  Honorius— 
Hefele , Honorius  and  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council,  with  supplement  (against 
Pennachi),  Tübing.  1870;  Ruckgaber,  The  Heresy  of  Honorius  and  the  V'ati- 
can  Decree,  Stuttg.  1871,  Against  the  latter^-Pope  Honorius  and  Prof.  Ruck 
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Bat  the  Pope’s  conduct,  in  supposing  that  after  he  had  writ- 
m a,  Basty  and  ill-considered  lett er,1  there  was  no  further  call 
cl  him  to  again  take  up  the  discussion,  seems  to  increase  his 
nlpability.  This  was  still  further  heightened  by  his  refusal 
:>  return  an  answer  to  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,1  whom  So- 
►hronius  had  sent  to  Rome  with  a clear  and  able  exposition 
his  views.  The  Pope  dismissed  Stephen  with  scant  courtesy, 
md  prohibited  both  parties  from  having  any  farther  discussion  on 
he  subject  of  the  two  operations  in  Christ . 

The  emperor  Heraclius  now  took  decisive  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy.  He  published  (a.  d/  638)  an  edicts 
composed  by  Sergius,  and  called  the  Ecthesis , or  Explanation' 
of  the  Faith  (Ix&eacc  rijc  mortioz),  in  which,  while  repeating  the 
Pope’s  prohibition  forbidding  any  one  to  speak  of  the  unity 
or  the  duality  of  the  operations  in  the  Word  Made  Flesh,  he 
declared  that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ,  and  that  to 
assert  the  contrary  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  there 
were  two  conflicting  wills  in  Christ.3 

Sergius  confirmed  this  edict,  and  held  a threat  of  deposi- 
tion and  excommunication  over  those  of  the  clergy  who  should 
refuse  to  accept  it. 

This  edict  was  opposed  by  many,  even  in  the  East.  It  is 
true  Sophronius  had  died,  March  11,  a.  d.  638,  during  the 

gaber,  by  the  author  of  the  Ratisbon  pamphlet,  “ The  Honorius  Controversy/* 
Ratisbon,  1871. 

1 That  this  Epistola  was  not  a decision  ex  cathedra,  has  been  shown  by  11  The 
Catholic ,”  1.  c.,  p.  681.  Besides,  RSssler , in  his  Library  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  Pt.  X.,  p.  401,  expressed  the  following  sentiment:  “1  am, 
withal,  of  opinion  that  such  compositions  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  secreta- 
ries of  the  bishops  (and  perhaps  not  only  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome),  rather  than 
to  the  patriarchs  themselves.”  The  secretary  of  Pope  Honorius  was  then  the 
Roman  abbot  John , who  afterward  took  upon  himself  to  vindicate  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  first  (cursory)  letter,  by  the  assertion  that  it  had  been  falsified 
(falsely  interpreted)  by  the  Greeks.  Conf.  Mansi , T.  X.,  p.  G89.  Therefore, 
hbbot  Maximus  asked : “ Who,  then,  is  a more  reliable  interpreter  of  that  let- 
ter—the  enlightened  abbot,  who  is  still  alive,  who  wrote  it  in  the  name  of  Ho- 
norius, or  they  of  Constantinople,  who  say  what  they  please?”  (Disputacio 
cum  Pyrrho,  in  Mignds  ser.  gr.,  T.  91,  p.  328.) 

•Libellus  Stephani  Dorensis  Episcopi,  in  Mansi , T.  X.,  p.  891-902.  Has 
duin,  T.  111.,  p.  711-719. 

•The  Ecthesis,  in  Harduin , T.  III.,  p.  791-798;  Mansi,  T.  X,  p.  991  sq. 
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invasion  of  the  Saracens,  but  the  authority  of  his  name  en- 
dured, and  was  sufficient  to  steady  many  minds  habituated  to 
the  discussion  of  dogmatic  subjects. 

Pope  John  IV.,  in  a council  held  at  Rome  a.  d.  640,  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected  and  condemned  the  Ecthesis,  and  Heraclius, 
after  having  heard  of  the  action  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  de- 
clared that  it  was  only  after  repeated  requests  from  Sergius, 
the  author  of  the  Ecthesis,  that  he  was  induced  to  sign  it 
at  all.1 

After  the  death  of  Sophronius,  the  Abbot  Maximus  * the 
most  learned  theologian  of  his  time,  became  the  natural  leader 
of  the  Catholic  party  against  the  Monothelites.  While  the 
heresy  was  making  great  headway  in  the  East,  he  set  out  for 
iZomr,  and  on  his  return  went  for  the  second  time  into  Africa, 
to  give  warning  against  the  Monothelite  error.  In  a celebrated 
conference  which  he  held  with  Pyrrhusy  the  successor  to  Ser- 
gius, who  had  been  deposed  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  people,  he  forced 
him  to  confess  that  the  doctriues  of  Sergius  which  he  defended 
were  erroneous.  Pyrrhus  set  out  for  Rome  with  Maximus, 
who  presented  to  Pope  Theodore  an  abjuration  of  his  errors 
(a.  d.  645). 

Unhappily,  Constans  II.  (642-668),  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  a series  of  horrible  tragedies,  which 
left  a stain  upon  the  imperial  house  and  name,  published  (a.  d. 
648),  at  the  instigation  of  Paul , the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, a dogmatic  edict , called  the  “ Type  ” ( ruzoz  rijc  xiareaßz),  which 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  all  further  discussion  on  the 
mode  in  which  Christ’s  will  and  energy  were  exercised,  and 
requested  both  clergy  and  laity  to  keep  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  decrees  of  the  five  Ecumenical  Councils.3  Those 
of  the  orthodox  party  who  were  courageous  enough  to  openly 
express  what  they  sincerely  believed,  pronounced  the  edict  an 
attempt  to  constrain  individual  religious  conviction,  and  as 
favoring  a most  culpable  indifferentem.  Those  who  were  dis- 

'Decreta  et  epist.  Joann.  IV.,  in  Harduin , T.  III.,  p.  609  sq. ; Mansi,  T.  X., 
p.  679  sq. 

*Conf.  above,  the  literature  before  \ 124. 

*See/  for  the  Typus,  Harduin , T.  III.,  col.  823  s<j.  Mansi,  T.  X.,  p.  1029  s*j 
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satisfied,  turned  for  comfort  to  Pope  Martin  and  found  in 
him  a resolute  and  powerful  defender  of  their  cause.  The 
Pope  summoned  a councily  to  meet  in  the  Secretarium  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Laterany  at  Rome,  a.  d.  649,  at  which  there 
were  present  one  hundred  and  five  bishops.  After  a careful 
examination,  it  condemned  the  Monothelite  heresy  and  the 
two  edicts,  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Type,  and  passed  sentence  of 
anathema  upon  the  authors  of  the  heresy,  Theodore  of  Pha- 
ran,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  and  Paul.1 

This  courageous  action  greatly  irritated  the  emperor,  who 
bad  the  aged  and  infirm  Pope  dragged  from  the  church  in 
which  he  had  sought  a refuge,  and  conveyed  to  Constantino- 
ple, a.  d.  653.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  was  treated 
with  every  manuer  of  indignity  and  insult,  and,  having  been 
exposed  on  the  sea-shore  for  a whole  day  to  the  jibes  and  de- 
rision of  the  populace,  he  was  thrust  into  prison,  and  kept 
there  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  when  brought  out  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  which  was  to  try  him,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  suborned  witnesses,  who  accused  him  with  being 
implicated  with  the  Arabians  in  a conspiracy  against  the  em- 
peror. The  emperor,  after  witnessing  the  brutal  cruelty  and 
insult  with  which  the  Pope  was  treated  in  the  court  of  the 
imperial  palace,  as  if  he  had  been  the  worst  of  malefactors, 
banished  him  to  the  Chersonesus,  where  he  died  a.  d.  655, 
after  four  months  of  confinement  and  privation.  A still  more 
cruel  fate  awaited  the  holy  Maximus  and  his  two  disciples, 
each  of  whom  was  named  Anastasius.2  Maximus,  the  great 


1 Martini  I.  epist.,  relatively  to  the  Lateran  Council,  in  Harduin,  T.  III.,  col. 
62(H>76;  Mansi,  T.  X.,  p.  785  sq.  The  acts  of  the  Lateran  Council,  in  i/ar- 
duin , T.  III.,  col.  687-946.  The  proceedings  took  place  in  the  great  patri- 
archal Basilica,  built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  honor  of  our  Savior  and  St 
John  B.,  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman  knight  Lateranus , implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  the  life  of  Nero,  and  confiscated  by  the  em- 
peror, or  rather  in  an  adjoining  building  of  the  latter,  called  secretarium, 
wherefore  the  five  sittings  of  this  Council  were  also  called  secretaria.  Couf. 
HeJeU,  Hist  of  Councils,  Vol.  III.,  p.  189-206. 

* On  the  sufferings  endured  by  Pope  Martin,  cf.  his  epist.  XV.  and  XVI.  and 
the  commemoratio  eorum,  quae  saeviter  et  sine  Dei  respcctu  acta  sunt — in  S. 
martyrem  Martin  urn,  in  Mansi,  T.  X.,  p.  851-862;  Harduin,  T.  III.,  p.  676- 
686.  On  Maximus,  see  Mansi , T.  XI.,  p.  3 sq.,  and  Anasiasii  presbyteri  ep'*t. 
ad  Theodor.,  in  opp.  Maximi , T.  I.,  p.  67  sq. 
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intellectual  supporter  of  the  Pope  at  the  council,  was. also 
dragged  to  Constantinople,  but  still  persisting,  in  spite  of 
threats  and  outrages,  that  one  must  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  he  was,  it  is  said  by  the  emperor’s  orders,  cruelly 
scourged,  had  his  tongue  cut  out  and  his  right  hand  cut  off, 
was  banished  to  Lazia,  where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
just  after  he  had  reached  his  place  of  exile,  a.  d.  662. 

The  Popes  Eugenius  I.  and  Vitalian , while  maintaining  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  uniformly 
refused  to  recognize  the  “ Type,”  and  never  consented  to  ad- 
mit the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  into  complete  commu- 
nion with  the  Church.  When  Constantine  Pogonatus  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  d.  668-685),  a better  prospect  was  opened  lor 
removing  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and  reconciling  the  two 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West. 

SIXTH  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL,  l.  d.  680. 

This  Council,  which  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Constantinople,  was  convoked  by  the  emperor,  with 
the  consent  of  Pope  Agatho . It  is  also  called  the  First  Trullan 
Synod , from  the  fact  that  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  was  vaulted 
in  the  shape  of  a shell.  The  Council  was  opened  November 
7,  a.  d.  680,  and  closed  September  16,  a.  d.  681.  The  number 
of  bishops  who  attended  it,  including  the  three  Papal  Legates, 
was,  at  its  close,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four.  A laborious 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  arguments  adduced  on  the  side  of 
the  Monothelites  by  Macarius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  oo 
that  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Legates  of  Pope  Agatho,  who, 
starting  with  the  Pope’s  Epistola  Dogmatica  as  a basis,1  finally , 
in  the  thirteenth  of  the  eighteen  Sessions,  brought  the  discus- 
sion to  a close,  by  defining,  “that,  corresponding  to  the  two 
natures  in  Christ , there  were  also  two  natural  wills  and  two  natural 

1 Agatho1 8 excellent  explanation  of  the  two  wills  in  Christ  (an  offset  to  the 
epist.  dogmatica  Leonis  M.  ad  Flavian.),  in  the  ep.  ad  Imperatores  Heraclium 
et  Tiberium  (Mansi,  T.  XI.,  p.  233-286;  Harduin , T.  III.,  col.  1074-1116),  met 
with  unanimous  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Council.  The  acts  of  the  Third 
Council  of  Constantinople,  or  Sixth  Ecumenical,  complete  in  XVIII.  £«c 
(actioncs),  in  Mansi,  T.  XI.,  p.  190-022;  Lfarduin , T.  III.,  col.  1043-1644 
lie  fete,  Hist,  of  the  Councils.  Vol.  111.,  p.  231  .<q. 
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operations , without  division , without  conversion  or  change , irftA 
nothing  like  antagonism  and  nothing  like  confusion;  that  the  human 
wiU  did  not  come  into  conflict  with  the  Divine  will , but  harmonized 
with  it,  and  was  in  all  things  subject  to  it;  and  finally,  that  the 
human  will  was  not  absorbed,  but  rather  perfected  and  preserved 
by  the  Divine } 

1 This  definitio  (tyx*)  in  the  actio  XVIII.,  in  Mansi.  T.  XL,  p.  636  sq. ; Har- 
duin , T.  III.,  col.  1400  sq. : 'H  dyia  Kal  oiicovpeviK % oirvodo? — ovpf6vu>c  6pi(ovoa 
dpoXoyei  rbv  icbpwv  Jjpüv  ’Ir/oovv  Xpurrbv  rbv  aXijOivbv  Bebv  tjpüv  rbv  bva  nfr  dy/of 
dpoovaiov  Kal  Zuapxuäfc  TptdSoe,  rtXetov  ev  Oednjri,  Kal  riXeurv  rbv  avrbv  kv  dvSpuwb- 
TTjTi,  Bebv  äXqOöCy  Kal  dv&pdmov  dXrySijc  rbv  avrbv  bt  ifn>xffc  Xoyudfc  ko!  obparoQ. 
. . . (as  above,  see  p.  601,  note  1)  sal  6ix>  Qvoikoq  OeTJpjeic  frot  Oetypara  kv 
airrip  Kal  6bo  (pvaucäg  evepyeiac  dduupiruc t brpkwroc,  dpepiaruqt  aavyxifruc  Kara  r^v 
rav  dyiuv  warkpuv  SidaoKaXtav  uoabruc  tcijp{jTTopev‘  Kdl  dbo  pbv  fvouta  OcXfjpara  ovx 
vwevavria,  pr)  ykvotrof  «adof  ol  aaeßelq  btyqaav  alperucol , aXX*  bwdpevov  rd  dvOpowtvov 
airrov  OkXrjpa  Kal  pr)  dvriwurrov  f)  dvrtwaXaiov,  päXXarv  pbv  oirv  Kal  irworaaadpevov  rip 
Oeup  airrov  Kal  wavaOevei  OtM/pan.  I6ei  Xdp  rd  nfc  oapube  OiXqpa  vuu/Orjvai 9 imora- 
yijvai  6b  rip  OeMjpan  rip  Oeinip  Kara  rbv  navoofov  'A Oavdaiov.  . . . rb  dvOp&wtvo v 
airrov  OkXrjpa  OeuObv  ovk  avQpkOrj^  akauorat  6b  paXkovy  Kara  rbv  Oeobjdyov  Yprpydpurv 
Xkyovra • rb  yap  Ikzivov  OkXeiv,  rob  Kara  rbv  aurijpa  voovpkvovt  ov6b  vwevavriov  BeQ 
OeuObv  bXov.  6bo  6b  <pvatxag  evepyeiaq  d6uupkru^t  drpkwruct  ape  purr dairy xirruc  kv 
avrip  rip  icvpiip,  ijpvv  ’Irprov  XpurrQ  rip  abjOivip  Qe<p  i }pöv  6o£dZopev.  row  tori  Oeiav 
hkpyeiaVj  ko!  audpcmtvrjv  hipyeuivt  Kara  rbv  Oerjydpov  Aiovra  rpavkorara  fda/covra' 
kvtpytl  yäp  ksarkpa  poptf)  perd  rift  Oarkpov  Kotvuviag  bwep  l6iov  kaxfJKe , rbv  pbv  Xdyov 
Kortprya^opivov  roirro,  birep  earl  rov  X6yovt  rbv  6b  otiparof  eKreXoirvroc  dwep  kart  rob 
oLparoq — wdvroOev  ybvv  rb  dairy xvrov  Kal  dSuiiperov  <f>v?.drrovrcct  awrdptp  rb  wav 

kfayykXXopev.  . . . «ad*  bv  6bj  ?.6yov  Kal  6vo  <pvoinä  Seit] par d re  ko!  ivepytiaq 

do^d^opev  wpb{  ourrjpiav  rov  dvOpunivov  ybovq  KaraXMjTuos  avvrpkxovra. — Sancta  et 
oecumenica  synodus  . . . consonanter  definiens  confitetnr  Dominum  nos- 
trum Jesnm  Christum  verum  Deum  nostrum,  unum  de  sancta  et  substantiali  et 
vitae  originem  praebente  Trinitate,  perfectum  in  deitate,  et  perfectum  eumdem 
in  humanitate,  Deum  vere,  et  hominem  vere  eumdem  ex  anima  rationali  et 
corpore;  et  duas  ndturales  voluntaics  in  to , et  ducts  naturales  operaiiones.  in- 
divise, inconvertibiliter,  inseparabiliter,  inconfuse,  secundum  SS.  Patrum  doc- 
trinam  adeoque  praedicamus;  et  duas  naturales  voluntates  non  contrarias, 
absit,  juxta  quod  impii  asseruerunt  haeretici ; sed  sequentem  ejus  humanam 
voluntatem,  et  non  resistentem  vel  reluctantcra ; sed  potius  et  subjectam  di- 
vinise ejus  atque  omnipotenti  voluntati.  Oportebat  enim  carnis  voluntatem 
moveri,  subjici  vero  voluntati  divinae,  juxta  sapientissimum  Athanasium  . . . 
Humana  ejus  voluntas  dsificata , non  est  perempta , salvata  est  autem  magis  se- 
cundum deiloquum  Gregorium:  Nam  et  illius  velle,  quod  in  Salvatore  intelli- 
gitur,  non  est  contrarium  Deo,  deificatum  totum.  Duas  vero  naturales  opera- 
tiones,  indivise,  inconvertibiliter,  inconfuse,  inseparabiliter,  in  eodera  Domino 
nostro  Jesu  Christo  vero  Deo  nostro  glorificamus  (sive  asserimus),  hoc  est,  di- 
vinam  operationem  et  humanam  operationem,  secundum  divinum  praedica- 
VOL.  I — 41 
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The  unanimity  of  the  Western  bishops  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  the  Oiientals  were  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  alto- 
gether a heresy  which  had  already  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Church  for  too  long  a time. 

The  Council,  after  a thorough  discussion  of  the  questions  at 
issue,  agreed  upon  a new  profession  of  faith  and  to  the  usual 
Xbyoz  itpoo<po)vr)Tixöz,  or  oratio  compellatoria , addressed  to  the 
emperor,  added  the  following  words : “ We  also  excommuni- 
cate and  pronounce  anathema  upon  Theodore  of  Pharan,  Ser- 
gius, Paul,  Pyrrhus,  Peter  of  Constantinople,  and  Cyrus  of 
Alexandria ; also  Honorius,  who  in  all  things  was  a follower  of 
Sergius.”  Leo  11.,  the  successor  to  Agatho,  in  a rescript  to 
the  emperor  (a.  d.  682),  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  Council, 
and  renewed  the  anathema  passed  upon  Honorius,  “because,” 
the  Pope  goes  on  to  say,  “he  did  not  honor  this  (Roman) 
Apostolic  Church  by  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  tradition,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  subvert  the  pure  faith  by  dis- 
graceful treachery ; ” or,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  bishops, 
“ because  he  did  not  at  once  extinguish  the  flame  of  heretical 
error,  but  by  his  negligence  contributed  fuel  to  the  fire.” 1 

torem  Leonem  apertissime  asserentem : Agit  enim  utraque  forma  cam  alteriaj 
communione  quod  proprium  est:  Verbo  scilicet  oper&nte  quod  Verbi  est,  et 
c&rne  exsequente  quod  c&rnis  est. — Undique  igitur  inconfusum  atque  indi  visum 
conservantes,  brevi  voce  cuncta  proferimus,  . . . juxta  quam  rationem,  et 
duas  naturales  voluntates  et  operationes  confitemur,  ad  salutem  human 4 generis 
convenienter  in  to  concurrentes. 

1 Cf.  Natalis  Alex . h.  e.  saec.  VII.,  dissert.  II.  de  fionorii  damnatione  ia 
synodo  VI.  oecum.  (T.  X.,  p.  410-438),  where  the  judgments  of  subsequent 
Popes  on  Honorius  are  also  given  in  full.  The  otherwise  free-minded  Gallican 
concludes  his  discussion  thus:  Concludamus  itaque  Honorium  a sexta  synodo 
damnatum  fuisse,  non  ut  haereticum , sed  ut  haereseos  et  haereticorum  Javte- 
rem,  uique  reum  negligentiae  in  illis  cofrccndis : et  juste  fuisse  damnatum, 
quia  eadem  culpa  erroris  fautores  ac  auctores  ipsi  tenentur. — Honorius  coo 
Sergio,  Cyro,  etc.  Monotheletis  loquutus  est  (eorumque  voces  usurpavit),  ßed 
mente  catholics,  et  sensu  ab  eorum  errore  penitus  alieno : siquidem  absolute 
duas  voluntates  Christi  non  negavit,  sed  voluntates  pugnantes,  ut  supra  ostec- 
dimus,  p.  431  sq.  * Palma,  praelect.  hist,  eccl.,  T.  II , p.  104-129.  The  fol- 
lowing arguments  militate  for  the  accuracy  of  this  result  of  Nat  Alex,  inves 
tigations:  1.  In  the  actio  IV.  of  this  Council,  a letter  of  Pope  Agatho  was 
read,  in  which  he  solemnly  affirmed  three  times : “ Apostolica  Christi  ecclesia 
(Romana)  per  Dei  omnipotentis  gratiam  a tramite  aposiolicae  tradiiiomi 
nuxquam  errasse  probabiiurt  nec  haereticis  notntalibus  depravata  succttbviL 
sed  ut  ab  exordio  ßdei  christianae  percepit  nb  an  c tori  bus  suis  apostolorun 
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Philippicu8  Bardanes  (a.  d.  711-713)  made  an  effort  to  revive 
the  Monothelite  heresy ; but  his  successor,  Anastasius  II.,  com- 
pletely suppressed  it. 

Quite  a number  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  under  the 
name  of  Maronites , from  John  Maron,  who,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  was 
both  the  religious  and  the  political  leader  of  his  nation.  The 
correctness  of  this  derivation  has,  however,  often  been  ques- 
tioned.1 


principibus  illibate  fine  tenus  permanet  secundum  ipsius  domini  Sal va tori i 
divinam  pollicitationem,  quam  suorum  discipulorum  principi  in  sacris  evan- 
geliis  fatus  est."  (Luke  xxii.  32.)  Since  this  assertion  met  with  no  contra- 
diction from  the  Council,  and  the  papal  legates  present  at  the  final  decree  did 
not  enter  protest  against  the  anathema,  but,  on  the  contrary,  subscribed  to 
it,  it  is  urged  that  it  was  both  pronounced  and  understood  in  the  sense  of  reus 
negligentiae  and  fautor  haereseos.  The  interpretation  of  “nunquam”  except 
once,  meaning  that  no  Roman  Pontiff  ever  erred,  except  Honorius,  and  he  only 
once  (in  Ruckgaber , L c.,  p.  16-17),  appears  to  us  as  strange  as  some  of  Pennar 
chi  8 efforts  at  interpretation,  whom  Ruckgaber  combats.  The  second  argument 
in  favor  of  this  result  is  the  form  of  the  above  decree : Expellimus  et  anathemati 
subjicimus  Theodorum,  Sergiu m,  Paulum,  Pyrrhum,  etc. : et  cum  his  (praeter  bos 
Honorium  quoque  Papam  veteris  Romae.  And  it  is  in  this  form  also  that  the 
emperor  reports  to  the  Pope:  Anathematizamus  et  ejiciraus  Theodorum — Ser- 
giura — : praeterea  autem  Honorium  quoque  Papam  veteris  Romae,  whom  he,  at 
the  same  time,  calls  a favorer,  abettor , and  fortifier  of  that  heresy,  who,  he  said, 
contradicted  himself  (<J  nfr  alptaeu^  ßtßaiurrfi  sat  avroc  eavri'f) 

Also,  the  answer  of  Pope  Leo  II.  is  couched  in  the  same  form:  Pari  ter  anathe- 
matizamus novi  erroris  inventores:  Theodorum, — Cyrum, — Sergium, — Pyr- 
rhum, etc. — nec  non  et  Honorium , qui  hanc  apostolicam  ecclesiam  non  apos- 
tolicae  tradition  is  doctrina  lustra  vit,  etc.,  as  above.  In  like  manner,  the  same 
Pope  writes  to  King  Eroig  : Et  cum  eis  Honorius  Romanus,  qui  immaculatam 
apostolicae  sedis  regulam — mac u lari  consensit  And  it  is  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Ecumenical  Councils,  as  well  as  Pope  Adrian  II. , 
repeated  the  anathema  upon  Honorius.  The  many  doubts  remaining  on  this 
controversy  are  for  us  effectually  cleared  mp  and  removed  by  the  above  men- 
tioned repeated  declaration  of  the  most  learned  contemporary,  Abbot  Maximus. 
Con£  Schneeman , on  the  Controversy  of  Honorius,  p.  lo-20. 

,The  first  who  combats  this  opinion  is  Faustus  Sayronus,  di-serL  de  orig 
nom.  et  religione  Maronitarum,  Rom.  1679,  and  in  Ftujplta,  fid.  catb.  rom. 
histor.  dogm.,  Rom.  1694.  He  was  opposed  by  Renaudot,  hi-t  Patriarch. 
Alex.  The  arguments  of  both  in  Le  Quien , Or;en3  cfiri-tian.,  T.  J II.,  p.  3-4b: 
ecclesia  Maronitarum  in  monte  Libano,  and  mo-t  recent.y  a^aiu  objected  t^0 
Palma,  L c.,  T.  1 Lf  p.  13&-14L  With.  Tyrius,  XXII.  6. 
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It  seems  scarcely  credible  that,  after  so  many  controversies, 
always  inspired  by  a living,  but  frequently  misguided  faith ; 
after  the  play  of  passions,  at  once  so  strong  and  so  various, 
disturbing  both  Church  and  State,  that  the  Qreek  Church 
should,  oa  a sudden,  be  struck  with  a moral  and  intellectual 
paralysis,  and  all  religious  and  scientific  life  be  so  speedily 
extinguished. 

The  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Church,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  defined  by  successive  Councils,  were  first  collected 
and  arranged  in  a thorough,  systematic  form,  by  St.  John  Dam- 
ascene (f  between  754  and  787).*  "With  this  ends  that  work  of 
the  Greek  Church  which  Origen  conceived  to  be  its  peculiar 
task,  but  which  he  himself  was  in  his  day  unable  to  accom- 
plish. 

From  this  date  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Oriental  church 
has  been  split  into  four  principal  parties,  viz : the  so-called  or- 
thodox Greeks,  who  are  notoriously  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome;  the  united  Greeks,  who  have  given  up  all  former 
points  of  difference,  and  united  with  the  Catholic  Church; 
and  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  themselves  are 
divided  into  many  factions,  known  by  different  names. 

Observation. — The  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  met  with  such  decided  oppo- 
sition that  it  was  necessary  to  convoke  the  Second  Trullan  Synod  (a.  d.  692), 
in  which  its  decrees  were  confirmed.  This  synod  was  also  called  “erwodof 
nevdtKTTi''  (Concilium  Quinisextum),  because  it  added  one  hundred  and  two 
canons  relating  to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Church  to  the  decreeo 
of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ecumenical  Councils,  which  were  almost  exclusively  of 
a dogmatical  character.*  The  most  important  of  these  canons,  and  those 
which  were  most  decisive  in  their  influence  on  the  exterior  relations  of  the 
Qreek  and  Latin  Churches,  were  the  second  on  the  number  of  the  apostolic 
canons ; the  sixth  and  the  thirteenth  relating  to  the  marriage  of  deacons  and 
priests;  the  thirty-sixth  on  the  rank  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  the 
fifty-fifth,  prohibiting  fasting  on  Saturdays;  and  the  eighty-second  against  images 


lJoannis  Damascene  opp.  mryi)  yvtoeoc  (source  of  information)  consists  of: 
I.  rd  $docntiK&  (things  philosophical);  II.  nepl  alploeuv  (on  heresies);  and, 
especially,  III.  IkSoclc  anpißfc  tt?s  bpdoA6£ov  irttrreoc  (an  accurate  exposition  of 
the  orthodox  faith);  ed.  Le  Quien , Ord.  Praedicat.,  Paris,  1712,  2 Tom.  fol. 

* Acta  concilii  Quinisexti,  in  Mansi , T.  XI.,  p.  921  sq. ; Harduin , T.  III.,  p. 
1646  sq.  Cf.  Natalis  Alex.  h.  e.t  saec.  VII.,  dissert.  III.  de  canonibus  synodi 
Quinisextae  et  ejusdem  epocha  (T.  X.,  p.  438  sq.)  Hefele , Hist,  of  Councils, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  298-318,  and  Palma , praelectiones  h.  e.  II.,  p.  151-160. 
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representing  the  Lamb.  Subsequently,  the  questions  of  the  nse  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  dispute  on  divorce,  and  as  to 
who  could  administer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  besides  the  dispute  men- 
tioned above  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a Patre  Filioque,  or  per 
Filinm,  became,  from  this  time  forward,  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Roman  churches.  Pope  Sergius  I.  forbade  the  pro 
nolgation  in  the  Western  Church  of  the  decrees  of  692. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

For  literature,  conf.  R 52  and  82.  The  Imperial  Laws  relative  to  the  Coth 
atitution  of  the  Church,  in  the  Cod.  Theodos.  and  Justinian,  stated  bj  Riffel,  in 
L c.,  Book  II.,  p.  114-271.  Thomassini , vetus  et  nova  eccl.  discipL,  etc. 
Planck , Hist  of  the  Social  Organization  of  the  Church,  VoL  I.,  p.  276  sq. 

§ 125.  Characteristic  of  the  New  Relations  between  Church  and 

State. 

The  Catholic  Church  had,  during  the  First  Epoch,  enjoyed 
under  a Pagan  government  all  the  advantages  of  perfect  free- 
dom of  action  with  regard  to  her  internal  affairs,  her  doctrine, 
and  her  discipline.  But  from  this  time  forward  she  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  penalty  of  being  the  recognized  religion 
of  the  State,  defended  and  protected  by  it,  and  in  consequence 
gradually  lost  something  of  her  ancient  independence  by 
being  obliged  to  share  with  the  State  the  administration  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

The  fact  that  Christianity  was  a Divine  institution,  inde- 
pendent of  all  human  authority,  that  its  very  growth  and 
development  were  based  on  this  idea,  should  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  forever  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  conflict 
between  Church  and  State,  or  any  confusion  of  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other.  Constantine  had, 
on  many  solemn  occasions  (cf.  p.  470),  recognized  this  clear 
distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other,  but  his  policy  was 
not  always  of  a piece  with  his  public  utterances.  His  son 
Constantius , entirely  disregarding  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  frequently  exercised  a tyrannical  violence  in 
purely  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  affairs,  and  was  often  led 
to  extreme  measures  by  the  counsel  of  bishops,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  sacrifice  their  convictions  to  the  policy  of  .the 
State,  from  which  they  held  their  titles  and  their  honors. 
But  there  were  others  who  were  firm  in  their  faith,  and  had 
(640) 
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the  courage  to  defend  it,  such  as  Athanasius , Hilary  of  Picta - 
vium  (Poitiers),  llosius  of  Corduba,  .Lucifer  of  C alar  is,  Basil  the 
Great,  St.  Ambrose , and  the  Popes,  who  put  aside  all  human 
respect,  and  manfully  protested  against  this  moral  restraint 
and  uncalled-for  interference  of  the  secular  power  in  things  which 
pertained  to  God  alone.1  These,  obedient  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  “ Give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  and  to  tho  counsel  of  the  Apos- 
tles, “ We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  not  unfrequently 

1 Athanasius:  Quis  canon  tradidit,  Comites — ecclesiasticis  praeesse  rebus 
ant  edicto  judicia  eorum,  qui  episcopi  vocantur,  promulgare?— si  namque  illud 
episcoporum  decretum  est,  quid  illud  attiuet  ad  Imperatorem? — quandonam 
asaeculo  res  hujusmodi  audita  est?  quandonam  ecclesiae  decretum  ab  Im- 
peratore  accepit  auctoritatem  aut  pro  decreto  illud  habitum  est?  Hist  Arianor., 
nroe.  51  and  62,  ed.  Bened.,  Patav.  1777,  T.  L,  p.  296  sq.  Beautiful , says 
Neander , and  worthy  the  frankness  becoming  a bishop , is  the  language  of  Si. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  to  Constantius:  “Idcirco  laboratis  (Caesares)  et  salutaribus 
consiliis  rempublicam  regitis — ut  omnes,  quibus  imperatis,  dulcissima  libertate 
potiantnr.  Certe  vox  exclamantium  a tua  mansuetudine  exaudiri  debet, 
CaihoUcus  sum,  nolo  esse  haereticus;  Christianus  smn,  non  Arianus:  et  melius 
mihi  in  hoc  saeculo  mori,  quam  alicujus  privaii  potentia  dominante  castara 
veritatis  virginitatem  corrumpere.  Aequumque  debet  videri  sanctitati  Tuae, 
ut  qui  timent  Dominum  Deum  ei  divinum  judicum,  non  polluantur  aut  con- 
taminentur  exsecrandis  blasphemiis,  sed  habeant  potestatem,  ut  cos  sequantur 
episcopos  et praeposiios,  qui  et  inviolata  conservant  foedera  caritatis  et  cupiunt 
perpetuam  et  sinceram  habere  pacem.  Nec  fieri  potest,  nec  ratio  patitur,  ut 
repugnantia  congruant,  dissimilia  conglutinentur,  vera  et  falsa  misceantur. — Si 
ad  fidem  veram  isiiusmodi  vis  adhiberelur:  episcopalis  doctrina  obviam  per- 
geret  diceretque:  Deus  universitatis  est  Dominus,  obsequio  non  eget  necessario, 
non  requirit  coactam  confessionem.”  Ad  Const.,  lib.  1.,  n.  2 et  6,  ed.  Bened., 
Venet  1750,  T.  II.,  p.  422.  Still  more  bold  is  the  language  of  Hilary  in  his 
lib.  contr.  Constant : Atque  utinam  illud  potius  omnipotens — Deus  aetati  meae 
et  tempori  praestitisses,  ut  hoc  confessionis  meae  in  te  atque  in  Unigenitum 
toum  mini8terium  Neronianis  Decianisve  temporibus  explessem ! — at  nunc 
pugnamus  contra  persecutorem  fallentem,  contra  bostem  blandientem,  contra 
Constant! urn  Anticbristum — qui  Christum  confitetur,  ut  neget,  unitatem  pro- 
cur&t,  ne  pax  sit,  haereses  comprimit,  ne  Christiani  sint;  sacerdotes  honorat, 
ne  episcopi  sint;  ecclesiae  tecta  struit,  ut  fidem  destruat. — Proclamo  tibi,  Con- 
lUnti,  quod  Neroni  Joquuturus  fuissem,  quod  ex  me  Decius  et  Maxiraianus 
aodirent:  Contra  Deum  pugnas,  contra  ecclesiam  sue  vis,  sanctos  persequeris, 
praedicatores  Christi  odis,  religionem  tollis,  t3*rannus  non  jam  humanorum,  sed 
divinorum  es — Antichristum  praevenis  et  arcanonim  mysteria  ejus  operaris, 
etc.,  n.  4-7,  T.  II.,  p.  445  sq.  Lucifer  of  Caiaris  speaks  out  his  mind  with  still 
greater  boldness  in  his  writings,  directed  principally  against  Constantius  (see 
p.  544,  note  2),  whom  he  compares  to  tin*  personages  branded  in  Holy  Writ 
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preferred  exile  and  death  to  the  delusive  promises  of  this 
world. 

Many  of  the  other  emperors,  notably  after  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, exhibited  a disposition  to  proceed  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner.  Conscious  that  they  possessed  an  absolute  and  unUmr 
ited  authority,  they  were  not  slow  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
religious  controversies,  and  frequently  published  edicts  regu- 
lating the  faith  of  their  subjects,  and  interfered  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Church.  The 
example  of  the  Greek  Church  during  these  years  will  ever 
remain  a terrible  warning  to  those  who  are  fond  of  placing 
the  Church  in  a false  position  with  regard  to  the  State.  But 
this  tyrannical  despotism  served  at  least  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  the  inherent  energy  and  power  of  the  Church.  “The 
Church,”  says  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,1  “has  this  distinctive 
characteristic,  that  she  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  persecution, 
gains  new  life  when  trodden  under  foot,  prospers  when  de- 
spised, conquers  when  overcome,  recommends  her  claims  to 
the  intelligent  when  abused,  and  rises  victorious  when  her 
cause  seems  lost.” 

The  Church  of  the  West  was  always  distinguished  for  a 
greater  spirit  of  independence  than  that  of  the  East.  There 
the  theocratic  principle  was  fully  recognized,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope  was  a sheet-anchor  of  safety. 

When  the  condition  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  State 
was-  changed,  and  their  mutual  relations  adjusted,  her  pre- 
rogatives and  sphere  of  action  were  enlarged:  1.  After  hav- 
ing obtained  political  recognition,  she  acquired  the  right  of 
accepting  donations  and  legacies,  which,  as  a rule,  were  set 
apart  by  the  bishops  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick,  orphan  asylums,  and  homes  for  the  aged 
who  were  destitute  of  all  other  means  of  support.  2.  The 
exercise  of  a limited  jurisdiction  was  granted  to  the  bishops 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  words,  1 Cor.  vi.  1 et  sq.,  and  the 
Churches  of  the  true  God  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum  which 

1 Ecclesia  hoc  habet  proprium : dum  persecutionem  patitur  floret,  dum  op- 
primitur  crescit,  dum  contemnitur  profleit,  dum  laeditur  vincit,  dum  arguitui 
intelligit;  tunc  stat  quum  superari  videtur  (de  trinit.,  libb.  V1L,  c.  4). 
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had  been  formerly  the  privilege  of  the  temples  of  false  goda 
and  the  statues  of  the  emperors.1  3.  The  praiseworthy  prac- 
tice of  the  bishops  to  exhort  the  judges  to  treat  those  accused 
before  them  with  humanity,  and  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
prisons  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  which  had  hitherto 
been  left  to  their  option  and  charity,  was  now  made  obliga- 
tory upon  all.* 

But  if  State  interference  was  a cause  of  frequently  with- 
drawing the  attention  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  from  the 
august  functions  of  their  sacred  ministry,  it  also  put  them  in 
a position  to  resist  the  despotism  of  the  secular  power,  and 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, particularly  as  the  bishops  were  frequently  commissioned 
to  keep  an  eye  over  the  prefects  of  the  provinces.3  They  were, 
moreover,  as  a rule,  the  only  men  who  possessed  sufficient 
courage  io  oppose  the  anger  of  a governor  or  the  tyranny  of 
an  emperor.  As  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  manly 
courage,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  Bishop  Flavian , who 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great  a pardon 
for  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  who  had  wantonly  destroyed  the 
statues  of  the  emperors.  In  this  way  the  Church,  though 
under  an  arbitrary  government  and  an  absolute  rule,  became 
the  refuge  of  liberty  and  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  man. 

These  are  the  first  evidences  of  that  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  which  gradually  developed  into  a holy 
alliance  between  royalty  and  the  priesthood , and  afterward  worked 
harmoniously  for  the  true  interest  and  progress  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Pope  Gelasius  to  the  emperor  Anastasius:  “ Duo 
sunt,  Imperator  Auguste , quibus  principaliter  mundus  hie  regi- 
tur:  audoritas  sacra  Pontificum  et  regalis  potestas”  (ep.  8); 
and  comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  the  proposition  has 
gradually  taken  definite  shape,  which,  since  that  day,  has  be- 
come of  so  great  importance,  and  has  so  frequently  been 

'Codex  Theodos.  IX.  45,  1-3.  Cf.  Bingham , L VIII.,  c.  11.,  Vol.  III..,  p. 
363  sq. 

* Cod.  Theod.  XI.  3,  7.  Cod.  Just.  I.  4,  22,  23. 

*Oonc.  Arelat.,  can.  7,  in  Uardutii*  T.  I.,  p.  254. 
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repeated : “ The  priesthood  is  as  much  above  royalty  as  the  soul 
is  above  the  body.”  * 

§ 126.  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Ecclesiastical  Inunctions. 

■fThomastini  vet  et  nova  eccl.  disci  pi.,  T.  III.,  lib.  II.,  c.  2,  de  potestate 
Occonomorum  in  Oriente  et  Occidente  prioribus  quinque  ecclesiae  saecuiis , 
T.  I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  97,  de  defensoribus ; T.  I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  100,  de  syncellis;  T.  I., 
lib.  II.,  c.  3 and  4,  de  Archipresbyteris ; T.  I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  17  and  18,  de  Archi- 
diaconis  per  quinque  priora  saecula.  Braun , Church  Property  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  Justinian,  Giessen,  I860. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  functions  and  offices  increased 
with  the  scope  of  the  Church’s  activity.  From  the  fifth  cen- 
tury forward  it  was  the  custom  of  the  bishops  to  appoint 
administrators  (o/xopo/aoc),1  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after 
Church  property,  and  to  render  an  account  of  everything  to 

1 We  read,  even  in  the  Constitut  Apostol.  II.  34:  roivw  fvx^  cupart* 

Kpeirruv,  rocoiru  UpuavvTj  ßaaiXeiag'  Stapelet  yäp  airy  koX  hlet  rov$  rtpuplag  f)  aftezm 
afiovc.  Sio  rdv  eniaicoKov  ortpyeiv  ofeiXere  uf  it artpa,  <fx>ßciadai  wf  ßaatXea , np$v  <1* 
Kvpiov. — By  as  much,  therefore,  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  body,  by  so  much 
is  the  priesthood  superior  to  royalty : for  it  either  binds  or  looses  those  who  are 
worthy  either  of  punishment  or  pardon  ; wherefore  you  should  love  the  bishop 
as  a father,  fear  him  as  a king,  honor  him  as  your  Lord.  ( Galland . bibl.,  T. 
111.,  p.  58;  Mansi,  T.  I.,  p.  336.)  Gregory  Nazianzen , Orat  XVII.,  p.  271, 
says  to  the  princes : *0  rov  Xpiarov  v6po$  WoriOrjaiv  vpäc  ry  kpy  Swaoreip  sal  ri+ 
eptp  pT/pari.  Spxopev  yap  sal  avroi,  irpoaSijau  <T  In  sal  ri/v  pei^ova  sal  reXeurlpay 
QpX’/v i % dd  to  Trvevpa  vnoxopyoai  ry  caput  nai  Toig  yytvoig  rd  eirovpdvta. — The  law 
of  Christ  subjects  you  also  to  my  power  and  to  my  throne : for  we  also  rule, 
and  I will  add  that  we  wield  a higher  and  a more  perfect  power ; for,  if  this  be  not 
bo,  then  the  spirit  must  yield  to  the  flesh,  and  things  heavenly  to  things  earthly. 
The  same  is  found  also,  in  several  places,  in  Chrysost.  dc  sacerdot.  III.  1, 
homil.  XV.,  in  ep.  II.  ad  Corinth,  and  horn.  IV.  de  verb.  Jesaiae.  We  find,  in 
the  first  place:  lepuavvy^  Si  -poKetpepyg,  fj  togovtop  bvuripu  ßaoiTueias  eorr/Krp  baop 
Trvfvparoq  nal  aaptebe  rb  ptaov,  ToTipi/cei  rig  $päg  imepoyfttac  y parted  at. — But  since  the 
priesthood,  of  which  we  propose  to  speak,  is  as  much  superior  to  royalty  as  the 
spirit  is  superior  to  the  flesh,  will  any  one  then  dare  accuse  me  of  pride? 
The  words  addressed  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  bishops  of  Nice  are  par- 
ticularly remarkable : Deus  vos  constituit  sacerdotes  et  potestatem  vobis  dedit 
de  nobis  quoque  judicandi , et  ideo  nos  a vobis  recte  judicamur.  Vos  antem 
non  potestis  ab  hominibus  judicari,  propter  quod  Dei  solius  inter  vos  exspec- 
tare  judicium  et  vestra  jurgia  quaecunque  6unt,  ad  illud  divinum  reserventur 
examen,  in  Rufin.  hist.  eccl.  X.  2. 

*The  Council  of  Chalccdon , in  its  actio  IX.,  purposely  establishes  and  fixes 
forever  the  office  of  householders , to  prevent  any  arbitrary  administration  of 
Church  property.  See  Harduin , T.  II.,  col.  606. 
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the  bishop.  These  officials  had  also  the  privilege  of  claiming 
protection  and  aid  from  the  State  when  such  were  required  to 
enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office.  But  the 
right  of  the  State  to  control  and  administer  Church  property, 
was  frequently  and  most  resolutely  resisted.1  There  were 
also  notaries  ( notarii , exceptores)  for  drawing  up  ecclesiastical 
deeds;  archivists  (j[agTO(pukaxez),  to  whose  safe-keeping  these 
were  committed,  and  defenders  (ixSixoz),  who  looked  after  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church  before  the  secular  tribu- 
nals. On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  deaconess  was  permit- 
ted to  fall  gradually  into  disuse  throughout  the  West  during 
this  epoch,1  but  was  retained  for  some  time  longer  in  the  East. 
The  chorepiscopi  ( vide  p.  394)  were  abolished  at  the  Synod  of 
Laodicea,  uthat  disgrace  might  not  come  upon  the  name  and 
authority  of  Bishop  ” 

The  bishops  were  now  constantly  attended  by  the  “ syncel - 
lus”  (ojpcsMo?,  cubicularius ),  whose  office  was  either  that  of 
adviser  or  father  confessor;  the  archpriest  was  in  all  spiritual 
affairs  the  vicar  of  the  bishop.  The  archdeacon  took  the  chief 
burden  in  administering  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  diocese, 
and  in  the  East  enjoyed,  after  the  bishop,  the  greatest  consid- 
eration; was  present  at  Councils  as  his  representative  ( vicar - 
itiSy  delegatus);  became,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  diocese,  an  office  which  he  held  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  to  which  he  himself  usually  succeeded. 

Finally,  there  grew  up  about  the  episcopal  sees  pious  con- 
fraternities, whose  members  took  upon  themselves  the  duties 
of  visiting  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead.  These  were  called 
Parabolani?  from  the  courage  which  they  exhibited  in  seasons 


1 Conf.  Braun , p.  68-80. 

*Pankowsky , de  Diaconissis,  Ratisb.  1866. 

* Derived  from  irapaßätäeoOai  tt/v  fvxfo,  because  these  men  exposed 

iheir  lives  during  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases.  The  expression 
kottultcu  (copiatae),  grave-digger,  was  applied  to  them.  The  treatise  de  Sept, 
ordinib.  Ecclesiae  ( Hieronym .,  opp.  ed.  Vallarsii,  T.  X.,  p.  157  sq.),  falsely  at- 
tributed to  St.  Jerome,  designates  the  copiatae  under  the  name  of  fossarii , os 
the  last  order  of  the  clergy.  According  to  the  Codex  Theodos.  XVI.  2, 42,  of  the 
year  416,  there  were  to  be  but  500  parabolani  at  Alexandria,  but  by  the  lex  43 
of  the  year  418,  600  were  granted,  aud,  according  to  the  Codex  Justinian.  I 
2,  4,  their  number  was  reduced  at  Constantinople  from  1100  to  950. 
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of  epidemic  and  pestilence,  and  also  went  under  the  name  ai 
Diggers  ( Fossores ).  As  all  those  who  performed  these  work 
of  charity  were  classed  under  the  general  name  of  clerics,  anc 
as  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy — of  priests , deacons , and  sub 
deacons  (the  last  named  being  now  ranked  among  the  highei 
orders),  and  among  the  minor  orders,  those  of  reader,  chanter 
exorcist,  and  porter — continued  still  to  exist,  it  began  to  be 
feared  that  there  might  be  too  great  a number  entering  the 
clerical  state,  and  imperial  prohibitory  laws 1 * 3 were  issued,  which 
imposed  certain  restrictions  and  qualifications  upon  candi- 
dates seeking  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy. 

A law,  passed  in  the  year  520,  prescribed  that  the  principal 
Church  of  Rome  should  have  sixty  priests,  one  hundred  dea- 
cons, ninety  subdeacons,  one  hundred  and  ten  readers,  twenty 
chanters,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  porters,  whereas  in  the 
year  300  there  were  in  the  whole  city  of  Rome  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  ecclesiastics. 

The  Church  also  added,  besides  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  the  above  law,  still  others,  requiring  that  all  candidates  for 
holy  orders  should  be  free  from  all  corporal  defects  and  mon- 
strosities. 

§ 127.  Education , Election , Celibacy,  Ordination , and  Support 
of  the  Clergy . (Cf.  §§  84  and  85.) 

Thomassini  vet  et  nova  eccl.  disoiplina,  T.  I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  60-62  (de  coelibsta 
Clericor.  in  eccl.  oriental,  et  lat);  lib.  III.,  c.  2,  5 (de  congregationibus  mere 
clerical,  et  de  seminariis).  Aug.  Tkeiner , Hist,  of  Institutions  for  Clerical 
Education,  Mentz,  1835,  p.  1-26.  Hefele , Contributions  to  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  p 

1 Constantine  bad  already  commanded,  anno  320 : Nullum  deinceps  decuri- 
onem  vel  ex  decurione  progenitum,  vel  etiam  instructuro  idoneis  facultatibus, 
atque  obeundis  publicis  muneribus  opportunum  ad  clericorum  nomen  obsequi* 
umque  confugere ; sed  cos  de  caetero  in  defunctorum  duntaxat  clericorum  Iocs 
subrogari,  qui  fortuna  tenues,  neque  muneribus  civilibus  teneantur  obstricti. 
Still  more  special  restrictions  in  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.  2,  17,  32,43;  XIII.  1,  lli 
XIV.  3,  11;  XV.  4,  8 (against  slaves;  the  latter  could  be  received  among  the 
clergy  but  with  the  consent  of  their  masters).  Justin.  Nov.  123,  17,  against 
those  liable  to  military  duty.  Cf.  Innoc.  I.  ep.  2.  3.  Ambros . ep.  29.  Leo  M 
ep.  I.  1,  on  the  obtrusive  ness  of  the  copiatae,  fossores,  parabolani.  Cod. 

Theod.  XVI.  2,  15 ; XIII.  1,  1 ; VII.  20, 12 ; and  XVI.  2, 42, 43.  Justin .,  Nov 

3 of  the  year  535. 
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lie  :i{tf  eq.  + GSschl,  on  the  Origin  of  Ecclesiastical  Tithes,  a Programme,  Aschaf- 
.A_^öburg,  1837.  Conf.  literature  before  } 85. 

,;c>|  During  this  epoch,  as  during  the  preceding  one  (see  p.  395), 
■;**  rfhe  education  of  the  clergy  was  mostly  acquired  by  practice 
!?::  jtad  by  exercise  in  ecclesiastical  functions,  under  the  immedi- 
j vimte  supervision  of  their  bishops.  The  greatest  Doctors  of  the 
1st  jChurch,  during  this  epoch,  had  not  made  their  studies  with 
; y tthe  purpose  of  entering  upon  a clerical  state  of  life,  but,  hav- 
rv  .ing  once  been  called  to  a higher  destiny,  they  put  the  learn- 
v ring,  which  they  had  acquired  with  quite  a different  aim  in 
^ new,  to  the  very  best  advantage  in  the  service  of  God  and 
of  His  Church.  As  the  external  relations  and  conditions  of 
the  Church  had  now  undergone  a complete  change,  the  want 
S',  of  a special  scientific  and  theological  training  began  to  be 
. felt.  Some  such  system  was  required  as  that  which  had  been 
sosuccessful  in  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria , and  which 
had  already  been  imitated  at  Caesarea , Antioch , and  Rome . 
...  In  the  East  the  exegetical  School  of  Antioch  was  extensively 
copied:  one  wa3  founded  at  Edessa  through  the  efforts  of 
Ephraim  the  Syrian,  which  was  specially  intended  for  the 
education  of  the  Persian  clergy;  and  others  of  a similar  char- 
acter, at  Nisibis , in  Mesopotamia,  and  at  Rhinocorura , in  Pal- 
estine. 

The  impulse  given  to  theological  studies  in  the  West  was 
due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  St.  Augustiney  who  was  him- 
self, both  in  his  writings  and  in  the  holiness  of  his  life,  a 
perfect  pattern  for  his  young  clergy.  There  were  seminaries 
established  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  clergy  in 
both  Africa  and  Italy,  modeled  after  that  of  the  great  bishop 
of  Hippo.  It  will  be  sufficient,  as  an  example  of  these,  to 
mention  the  institutions  called  into  existence  through  the 
efforts  of  St.  Eusebius  of  Vcrcelli  and  St.  Exsuperanlius  of  Mi- 
lan, which  combined  all  the  benefits  of  a close  observance  of 
monastic  rule  with  the  scholarly  attainments  of  the  Levite. 
If  we  add  to  all  this  the  inspiring  example  of  good  and  holy 
priests,  and  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  who,  both  by  word  and  deed,  commanded  the  admi- 
ration and  reverence  of  the  world  for  the  sublime  dignity  of 
! the  priestly  character,  wc  shall  have  some  notion  of  the  elc- 
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mente  that  contributed  to  the  education  of  a priest  in  those 
days.  Moreover,  there  appeared  in  rapid  succession  such 
writings  as  the  treatise  of  St.  Ambrose  on  Duties ;l  the  Dis- 
course of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  the  Flight;2  the  incompar- 
able work  of  St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood ;s  and  the  Ser- 
mons of  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  who  was  before  even  the 
Orator,  called  from  his  eloquence  the  Mouth  of  Gold,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  priesthood.4  Some  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Jeromes  and  St.  Augustine 6 are  also  taken  up 
with  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  ideal  priest.  Finally, 
the  pastoral  rules  of  Gregory  the  Great?  because  of  their  excel- 
lence and  practical  bearing,  were  widely  circulated  through- 
out the  Christian  world,  and  have  continued  to  exercise  a pow- 
erful influence  down  to  the  present  day.  Councils  and  Popes 
endeavored  by  their  ordinances  to  produce  a class  of  priests  who 
would  express  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  by  the  dignity  of 

1 Ambros,  de  officiis  ministror.,  libb.  III.,  ed.  Bened. , T.  II.,  p.  1-142,  and 
several  other  separate  editions,  cum  comment,  de  philosopb.  morali  veternm, 
ed.  Foerisch , Stuttg.  1698,  8vo;  ed.  Lps.  1699,  Svo;  ed.  Gilbert,  Lps.  1839;  ed. 
Krabinger , Tübg.  1857.  Cf.  f Bittner,  de  Ciceronianis  et  Ambrosianis  officio» 
rum  libris  commentatio,  Brunsb.  1848.  Transl.  into  German  by  P.  Lxchier , 
Coblenz,  1830;  by  Haas , Tübg.  1862. 

* Gregor.  Nazianz.  Myog  nepl  <pvyf/g — sermon  on  the  flight — (opp.  ed.  Jforelli, 
Colon.  1690,  T.  I.,  p.  1—45),  ed.  Alzog,  Freibg.  (1858)  1869.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen’s  Apology  for  Priests  and  Candidates  for  the  Priesthood ; transl.  from  Greek 
into  German  by  Arnoldi,  Mentz,  1826. 

iChrysost.  nept  kpuobvrjc  teyot — sermons  on  the  priesthood — VI.  ed.  ster.  e 
recens.  Bengel.,  Lps.  (1825)  1865;  ed.  gr.  et  laL  cura  Lomler,  Rudolphopoli, 
1837 ; Id.  graece,  Ibid.;  transl.  into  Germ,  by  Hasselbach,  Stralsund,  1820;  by 
t Bitter,  Berlin,  1821 ; by  Bcda  Weber , Innsbr.  1833;  by  Scholz , Magdeburg, 
1847;  by  Mitteruizncr,  Kempten,  1869. 

4 Ephraem  Syr.,  sermo  de  sacerdotio  goes  on  in  this  way:  0 miraculum  sto- 
pendum,  o potestas  ineffabilis,  o tremendum  saccrdotii  my  s ten  um,  spiritale  ao 
vivum,  venerandum  et  incomprehensibilc,  quod  Christus  in  hunc  mundum  veni- 
ens  etiam  indignis  impertitus  est. — (Jonu  posito,  lacrymis  atque  suspiriis  oro,  ut 
hunc  sacerdoti  thesaurum  iuspiciamus,  thesaurum  inquam  his,  qui  eum  digne 
et  sancte  custodiant.  Ed.  Assemani  syriace,  gr.  et  lat.  T.  III. 

bHieron.  epp.  ad  Pammach.,  ad  Nepotian.  (opp  ed.  Yallarsii , T.  I.,  p.  254.) 

•On  St.  Augustine , see  Theiner,  1.  1.,  p.  11  sq. 

*Regulae  pastorales  (opp.  Greg.  M.,  ed.  Bened.,  T.  II.,  p.  1 sq.),  ed.  WesP 
hoff,  Monast  1846;  in  German  by  Feiner,  Hadamar,  1828;  by  Fegerabend, 
Munich,  1827. 
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their  characters,  and  by  their  eminent  learning,  the  ideal  priest- 
hood so  beautifully  described  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

These  ordinances  forbade  persons  to  go  up  for  deacon’s 
orders  before  the  age  of  thirty,  although  they  might  receive 
the  minor  orders  at  any  time  under  that  age. 

An  interval  of  five  years  was  required  between  the  diacon- 
ate  and  the  priesthood,  and  ten  years  of  active  service  and  an 
unblemished  character,  from  their  first  reception  of  orders,  to 
be  eligible  to  the  episcopacy. 

These  laws,  however,  were  not  always  strictly  observed. 
Many  bishops,  desirous  of  having  about  their  persons  a nu- 
merous clergy,  who  would  contribute  to  their  vanity  and 
desire  of  empty  show,  prematurely  ordained  subjects,  who 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  state  simply  and  solely  for  its  tem- 
poral advantages  and  privileges. 

The  exalted  idea  formed  of  the  priesthood  increased  the 
obligation  of  clerical  celibacy , which  grew  daily  more  and  more 
imperative  (cf.  p.  398  sq.) ; and  the  arguments  constantly  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  rule  were,  that  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
required  this  purity  of  body ; that  he  who  taught  the  faithful 
and  preached  the  Gospel,  should  be  free  from  the  distracting 
cares  of  the  world,  that  he  might  have  time  to  devote  to  higher 
studies , and  take  under  his  charge,  not  one  or  two  children, 
but  the  children  of  his  entire  flock,  begotten  not  of  the  flesh, 
nor  by  the  will  of  man.  but  of  God. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius , Chrysostom , Jerome , 
Epiphanius,  and  others,  celibacy  would  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  ginerully  observed  in  the  East.1  The  refusal  of  Syne- 
sius  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Ptolemais  because  he  would  not 

lSL  Jerome  says:  Episcopi,  presbyteri,  diaconi  aut  virgines  eliguntur,  aut 
vidni,  ant  cert epost  sacerdotium  in  aeternum  pudici  (ep.  ad  Pammach.),  and  to 
Jorinian  he  says:  Certe  confiteris,  non  posse  esse  Episcopum  qui  in  episcopatu 
filios  faciat.  Alioquin  si  deprehensus  fuerit,  non  quasi  vir  tenebitur,  sed  quasi 
adnltnr  damnabitur  (adv.  Jovin.,  lib.  I.)  Likewise  adv.  Vigilantium:  Quid  fa 
dent  Orientis  ecclesiae,  quid  Aegypti  et  sedis  Apostolicae  ? quae  aut  virginei 
clericos  recipiunt  aut  continentes,  aut  si  uxores  kabuerint,  mariti  esse  desistuut. 
Epiphanius  relates : Eum  qui  adhuc  in  matrimonio  degit,  ac  liheris  dat  operam, 
— nequaquam  ad  diaconi , presbyteri,  episcopi  aut  hypodiaconi  ordinem  admit li » 
(ecclesia)  haeres.  59,  c.  4.  Similarly  Chrysosi.  liorail.  X.,  in  ep.  ad  Timoth 
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separate  from  his  wife,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  considered 
while  living  with  her  as  an  adulterer,  instead  of  disproving, 
rather  confirms  this  statement.  It  can  not,  however,  be  denied 
that  there  were  frequent  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  we  learn 
from  the  words  of  St.  Epiphanius , so  commonly  quoted  in  this 
connection.  In  speaking  of  the  rule  of  celibacy,  he  says, 
“that  it  is  the  custom  wherever  the  laws  of  the  Church  are 
duly  observed.”  But  apart  from  all  such  testimony,  there 
were  many  notorious  examples  of  utter  disregard  for  the  rule 
of  celibacy,  and  particularly  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  austere  old  man  and  holy  bishop,  Paphnutius , when  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  obtained  by 
his  representation  the  renewal  of  the  ordinance  requiring  that 
those  who  had  been  ordained  either  deacons,  priests,  or  bish- 
ops, before  marriage,  should  remain  unmarried;  but  that  lay - 
men,  who  had  married  before  taking  orders,  should  not  be 
obliged,  under  the  then  existing  state  of  atfairs,  to  give  up 
the  society  of  their  wives.1  Hence,  also,  the  Synod  of  Gan - 
gra,  held  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  defended  the 
cause  of  married  priests  against  the  extreme  Eustathians,  who 
asserted  “that  no  one  should  take  part  in  the  sacrifice  of  a 
married  priest.”51  The  Council  of  Nice  also  passed,  in  its 
Third  Canon,  a disciplinary  regulation  forbidding  “bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  or  other  persons  in  clerical  orders,  to  have 
about  them  auveiaaxzoe  or  d.-fanr^zai  ( subintroductae , adopted  or 
spiritual  sisters),  unless  they  were  their  mothers,  sisters,  aunts, 
or  some  such  persons  upon  whom  no  suspicion  could  fall.”3 
Several  synods,  held  at  Carthage  after  the  year  490,  threat- 
ened bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  with  deposition,  if  they 
continued  to  persist  in  violating  this  rule.4  The  rule  of  celi- 
bacy was  far  more  strictly  observed  in  the  West;  here  it  in- 

*Conf.  Freiburg.  Eccl.  Cycloped .,  art.  “Nice*1  Vol.  VII.,  p.  557  sq. 

*Hefelet  Hist  of  Counc.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  755  sq.,  and  Contrib.  to  Ch.  H.,  VoL  I. 

•Ibid.,  p.  363.  St.  Chrysostom  also  preached  two  sermons:  wepl  rov  rag 
navoviKag  ewoineiv  avöpäotv  and  npbq  rovg  ai'vetodKTovg  c^ovraf. — That  virgins,  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  the  Church,  should  not  live  together  with  men,  and 
»gainst  those  who  kept  mulieres  subintroductas. 

'HefeU,  1.  c.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  46,  70,  and  112. 
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ided  also  subdeacons , because  they  also  had  then  been 
mitted  to  serve  at  the  altar.  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
. . id  St.  Jerome  labored  to  inspire  the  Popes  Siricius , Jnno- 
nf  X,  ieo  Me  Great , Pelagias  //.,  and  Gregory  the  Great , with 
i enthusiastic  love  for  the  celibate  or  virginal  state,  and 
any  synods  insisted  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws  re- 
tting to  it.1  The  subject  w as  even  taken  up  by  Justinian , 
ho  urged  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  celibacy,  and 
ven  wrent  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  exclude  widowers  from  the 
piscopate,  but  this  excessive  zeal  was  resisted  by  the  Church.2 
kfter  the  true  character  of  the  priesthood  had  become  almost 
jxtinct  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  Trullan  Synod  of  a.  d.  692, 
composed  chiefly  of  bishops  from  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, went  so  far  as  to  make  the  rule  of  celibacy  obli- 
gatory only  on  bishops , and  declared  that  subdeacons,  deacons, 
and  priests  might  marry  once  before  their  ordination,  and  this 
lax  discipline  is  still  permitted  among  the  Greeks.3  In  this 
way  the  application  of  the  Tenth  Canon  of  Ancyra  was  re- 
stricted ( vide  p.  403,  n.  4). 

The  sacrament  of  orders , wrhich  confers  the  grace  and  the 
power  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  functions  pecu- 
liar to  each  office  of  the  hierarchy,  imprints  an  indelible  char- 


1 Witness,  especially,  the  two  strong  epistles,  written  a.  d.  385,  by  Pope  &‘ri- 
cius  to  Himerius , Bishop  of  Tarragona,  and  a.  d.  405,  by  Innocent  to  Exsnpe • 
rius , Bishop  of  Toulouse,  Vicars  Apost.  for  Spain  and  Gaul,  to  be  found  in 
Constants  Collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Roman  Pontiffs,  col.  623.  Cf.  Palma , 
praelectiones  hist,  eccl.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  148  sq.  (Tr.'s  Note.)  Cf.  also  Klitsche , 
Hist,  of  Celibacy,  p.  98-133. 

1 Ibidem,  pp.  65,  66.  Justinian  offers  this  reason : Vix  fieri  potest,  ut  vacans 
hujus  quotidianae  vitae  curis,  quas  liberi  creant  parenti  maximas,  omne  Stu- 
dium, omnemque  cogitationem  circa  divinam  liturgiam  et  res  ecclesiasticas 
consumat.  Oportet  enim  episcopum  minime  impeditum  affectionibus  caruaiium 
liberornm  omnium  fidelium  spiritualem  esse  patrem. 

* Canon.  VI.  runs  thus:  Quoniam  in  Apostolicis  canonibus  dictum  est,  eorum 
qui  non  ducta  uxore  in  clerum  promoventur,  solos  lectores  et  caniores  uxorem 
posse  dneere;  et  nos  hoc  servantes  decernimus,  utdeinceps  nulli  penitus  hypo- 
diacono,  vel  diacono,  vel  presbytero  post  suam  ordinationem  con’rahere  liceat 


Si  autem  fuerit  hoc  ausus  facere  deponatur.  Si  quis  autem  eorum,  qui  in 
clerum  accedunt,  velitlege  matrimonii  mulieri  conjungi  antequam  y pud iae onus 
vel  diaconus,  vel  presbyter  ordinetur,  hoc  laciat. 

vol.  I — 42 
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acter  upon  the  soul,  and  on  this  account  can  not,  any  more 
than  baptism,  be  received  oftener  than  once.  As  qualifica- 
tions for  the  reception  of  Holy  Orders,  it  was  required  that 
the  candidate  should  never  have  belonged  to  an  heretical  or 
a schismatical  sect,  and  should  never  have  performed  a public 
penance;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  going  up  to  receive  priest's 
orderSy  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  congregation  there  pres- 
ent should  signify  their  approval  by  saying,  “He  is  worthy” 
With  exceptional  cases,  priests  were  always  ordained  for  par- 
ticular churches,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass  from  one 
church  to  another  without  very  substantial  and  satisfactory 
reasons.1 

The  support  of  the  clergy,  as  has  been  said  above,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful.  This 
practice  was  in  imitation  of  the  tithes  paid  by  the  Jews  to 
their  priests  and  levites,  and  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,2  and  was  frequently  insisted  upon 
by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and  others.3 
To  these  offerings  should  be  added  the  numerous  legacies 
which  the  Church  received  about  this  time,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  corn  granted  annually  to  the  clergy  out  of  the  public 
granaries  by  order  of  Constantine.  In  the  West  the  revenues 
were  usually  divided  into  four  parts — one  for  the  bishop,  one  for 
the  clergy , one  for  the  poory  and  one  for  constructing  and  keep- 
ing iu  repair  ecclesiastical  buildings . 

Still,  there  were  bishops,  and  priest«,  and  deaconSy  during 
this  epoch,  who,  following  the  advice  of  the  Fourth  Council 
of  Carthage,  earned  their  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,4 
There  were,  however,  many  occupations  and  professions  speci- 
fied which  the  clergy  were  not  permitted  to  enter  upon. 

1 Thomassini,  1.  c.,  T.  II.,  lib.  I.,  c.  1-4. 

*Luke  x.  7;  1 Cor.  ix.  13. 

*Hieronym.  comment.,  in  Malach.,  c.  3.  Augustin,  comment.,  in  Psalm  146- 
Chryso8t.  homil.  XV.,  in  ep.  ad  Epbes.  Cf.  Thomassini,  1. 1.,  Tom.  III.,  lib. 

11.,  c.  12-14.  See  Freiburg  Eccl.  Cyclopedia , Vol.  I.,  p.  801  sq. 

AConciL  Carthag.  IV.,  anno  398,  can.  52:  Clericus  victum  ct  vestitum  eibi 
artificiolo  vel  agricnltura,  absque  officii  sui  detrimento  paret.  Can.  53:  Oanefl 
clerici,  qui  ad  operandum  validiores  sunt  ct  artificiola  et  litte ras  discant 
( Harduin t T.  I.,  p.  982;  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  955.)  Cf.  Thomassini , T.  III.,  lib. 

111.,  c.  17. 
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§ 128.  The  Bishop  and  his  Diocese . 

Zlumasrim,  1.  1.,  T.  I.,  lib.  I.  (de  primo  et  principe  Cleri  ordine,  de  Episco 
pckta  et  omnibus  ejusdem  gradibus),  c.  50-55,  de  Episcopis  et  de  episcopal, 
sedib.  et  Episcopatu  ipso;  T.  II.,  lib.  II.,  c.  1-9  (de  electionibus  Episcoporum). 
Staudenmaier , Hist,  of  the  Election  of  Bishops,  p.  29-56. 

The  altered  condition  of  the  Church  during  this  epoch  be- 
came  especially  visible  in  the  episcopacy . The  persecutions 
which  the  Church  had  but  lately  passed  through,  had  produced 
a clergy  firm  in  their  faith,  sound  in  their  morals,  and  adorned 
with  every  priestly  virtue.  Theodoret  said,  and  without  any 
exaggeration,  of  the  three  hundred  bishops  assembled  at  Nice, 
and  whose  dress  was  a witness  of  their  poverty,  uthat  in  them 
one  might  behold  a band  of  the  true  martyrs  of  Christ” 

But  as  things  went  now,  a fine  exterior  was  but  too  fre 
quently  the  token  of  the  poverty  within ; from  this  time  for- 
ward, bishops,  instead  of  the  trials  and  persecutions  that 
had  been  a condition  of  their  office,  were  the  recipients  of 
wealth  and  honors,  which  excited  the  cupidity  and  inflamed 
the  ambition  of  some,  and  fed  the  vanity  and  ministered  to 
the  prodigality  of  others.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  laymen  in 
the  Catholic  communities  of  the  larger  cities  exacted  a cer- 
tain state  and  magnificence,  and  found  fault  with  the  episco- 
pal simplicity  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  But,  apart  from  all 
this,  Ammianus  MarceUinus  witnesses  the  fact,1  that,  as  a rule, 
the  bishops  remained  faithful  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
a manner  of  life  which  both  edifies  and  comforts  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

At  the  opening  of  this  epoch,  the  people  still  had  a voice  in 
the  election  of  bishops;  they  sometimes  proposed  a candidate 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  metropolitan  of  the  province,  and 
sometimes  signified  their  assent  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy. 

'Amritian . Marcellin.  XXVII.  3,  whilst  severely  censuring  the  Roman  bish- 
ops for  giving  banquets,  surpassing  even  those  of  kings,  goes  on  to  say:  Qui 
esse  poterant  beati  re  vera,  si  magnitudine  Urbis  despecta  quam  vitiis  opponunt. 
ad  imitationem  Antistitum  quorundam  provincialium  viverent:  quos  tenuitas 
edendi  potandique  parcissime,  vilitas  etiam  indumentorum,  et  supercilia 
humum  spectantia,  perpetuo  Numini  verisque  ejus  cultoribus  ut  puros  com* 
uieudant  et  verecundos.  Ed.  Valesii,  p.  481. 
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These  latter,  however,  gave  the  decision  in  case  of  doubt, 
and,  when  there  was  danger  of  the  choice  falling  upon  an 
unworthy  person,  they  fixed  upon  one  more  worthy,  and  thus 
changed  the  result  of  the  election.  It  was  the  custom  in  some 
places  for  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  propose  three  candi- 
dates, from  whom  the  clergy  and  people  were  to  select  the 
one  they  thought  the  most  worthy;  while  in  other  places  the 
very  converse  of  this  was  the  rule,  and  the  clergy  and  people 
proposed  three,  from  whom  the  metropolitan  selected  and  con- 
secrated one.  When  it  chanced  that  the  election  was  either 
contested  or  divided,  the  metropolitan  acted  as  arbitrator.1 

By  a decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  served  as  a 
rule  for  both  the  East  and  the  West,  if  possible  all  the  bish- 
ops of  the  province , and  in  any  case  three  of  them,  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  a bishop;  their  choice  should  be 
approved  in  writing  by  those  who  were  absent,  and  confirmed 
by  the  metropolitan .*  The  Council  of  Antioch  (a.  d.  341)  and 
the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage3  passed  similar  decrees.  The 

1For  the  Greek  Church  we  refer  to  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council  (381),  in 
an  epistle  to  Pope  Damasus  and  the  bishops  of  the  West:  Nectarium  in  con* 
cilio  generali,  communi  omnium  consensu,  praesente  Imperatore,  totius  denique 
Cleri,  totiusque  civitatis  suffragiis  Episcopum  constituimus.  ( Harduin , T.  I., 
p.  826;  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  686.)  Theodoret.  h.  e.  IV.  20,  relates  of  the  Ariao 
bishop  Lucius:  Electum  fuisse  Episcopum  non  Episcoporum  orthodoxorum 
synodo,  non  clericorum  virorum  suffragio,  non  petitions  populorum , ut  eccle* 
8iae  leges  praecipiunt.  And  for  the  Latin  Church  we  refer  to  Leonis  M.,  ep 
X.,  c.  6:  Qui  praefuturus  est  omnibus,  ab  omnibus  eligatur.  On  the  other 
hand,  St.  Leo  also  protests  against  the  clamorous  and  improper  demands  of 
the  people,  ep.  12:  Mirantes  tantum  apud  vos  per  occasionem  temporis  imps- 
cati,  aut  ambientium  praesumtionem,  aut  tumultum  valuisse  populorum,  nt 
indignis  quibusque  et  longe  extra  sacerdotale  meritum  constitute,  pastorale 
fastigium  et  gubernatio  ecclesiae  crederetur.  Non  est  hoc  consulere  populis, 
sed  nocere,  nec  praestare  regimen,  sed  augere  discrimen : integritas  enira  prae 
sidentium  salus  est  subditorum,  etc.  (opp.  edd.  Ballcrini.,  T.  I.,  pp.  639  and  658.) 

* Condi.  Nicaen.,  can.  4:  Quum  quispiam  Episcopum  constituere  animo  h&bo* 
erit,  quando  is  super  regionem,  aut  civitatem  aut  pagum  sub  Melropoliuoo 
constitui  petit:  oportet  ut  ad  constitutionem  illius  synod  us  Episcoporum  pro* 
vinciae,  qui  circa  eum  sunt,  sub  potestate  Metropolitae  ejus  aut  Patriarch« 
congregetur:  vel  si  illud  iis  difficile  fuerit,  — tres  omnino  Episcopi  ad  eon 
conveniant,  vel  duo  vel  unus  saltern  necessario,  etc.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  338; 
Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  670.) 

sConcil.  Antioch.,  a.  341,  can.  16:  Si  quis  Episcopus  vacans  in  ecclesitn 
vacantem  prosiliat;  sedemque  pervadat  absque  integro  perfectoque  coneiho, 
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emperors,  in  virtue  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  the 
Church  circa  sacra , had  always  6ome  share  in  the  election  of 
bishops;  if  they  did  not  propose  the  candidates,  they  con- 
firmed the  appointment. 

"When,  however,  Christian  communities,  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  making  choice 
of  worthy  persons  for  the  episcopal  dignity,  selected  those 
who  sought  the  office  from  motives  of  vanity  and  ambition, 
and  who  were  in  some  instances  infected  with  heresy,1  they 
entirely  lost  their  influence  in  episcopal  elections.  From  this 
time  forward  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Sardica  (a.  d.  343) 
and  Laodicea  (a.  d.  372)  were  more  generally  observed,  and 
bishops  were  no  longer  elected  and  instituted,  except  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  the  metropolitan.* 
Sometimes,  however,  arrogant  and  despotic  emperors,  such  as 
Oonstantius  and  Valens , violated  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and 
arbitrarily  appointed  bishops  by  their  own  authority.*  The 

hie  abjiciatur  necesse  est,  etsi  cunctus  populus,  quem  diripuit,  eum  baberc 
delegerit.  Perfectum  vero  concilium  illud  est,  ubi  iuterfuerit  metropolitans 
Antistes.  Concil.  Carthagin .,  IV.,  a.  398,  capitul.  1 : Quum  in  his  omnibus 
(num  sit  natura  prudens,  docibilis,  moribus  temperatis,  vita  castus,  etc.)  ex- 
aminatu9  inventus  fuerit  plene  instructus;  turn  cum  consensu  clericorum  et 
laic  or  urn  et  conventu  totius  provinciae  Episcoporum  maximeque  Metropolitan!, 
vel  auctoritate  vel  praesentia  ordinetur  Episcopus.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  pp.  600 
and  978;  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  949.) 

lSl.  John  Chrysostom  (de  Sacerdotio  I.  3)  expresses  his  indignation  at  the 
base  motives  and  sordid  passions  which  were  allowed  to  influence  elections  for 
ecclesiastical  dignities. 

* Concilium  Laodicenum , can.  13:  De  eo  quod  non  sit  populis  concede nd urn 
electionem  facere  (rdf  UXoyäg  noteicdai)  eorum,  qui  altaris  ministerio  sunt  ap- 
plicandi.  ( Harduin,  T.  I.,  p.  783;  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  565.  [Tr/s  Add. — Ex 
Cone.  Sardicensi,  cap.  2,  tit.  VI.,  lib.  I.,  Deere  tali  um  Greg.  IX. : Hosius  epis- 
copus dixit:  Si  quis  ita  temerarius  exstiterit,  ut  talem  excusationem  afferens 
asseveret,  quod  literas  populi  acceperit,  quum  manifestum  sit,  plures  eorum, 
qui  sinceram  fidem  non  habent,  praemio  et  mercede  corrumpi,  ut  clamarent  in 
ecclesia,  et  ipsum  petere  viderentur  (episcopum),  omnino  fraudes  has  damnan- 
das  esse  arbitror  ita,  ut  nec  laicam  in  fine  communionem,  nisi  de  hoc  poenitu- 
erit,  talis  accipiat.  Si  vero  omnibus  placet,  statuite.  Synod  us  respondit: 
Placet] 

•This  was  no  exercise  of  the  “jura  circa  sacra,”  but  a violent  invasion  of 
the  “jura  in  sacra.”  Vide  the  protestations  of  Athanasius , Hist.  Arianor., 
p.  51 : “Quis  canon  praecipit  ut  e palatio  raittatur  Episcopus?”  (Opp.  T.  1^ 
n.  296  ) ^ 
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nomination  of  bishops  to  the  principal  churches  was  also  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor,  who  in  troubled  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  frequently  put  an  end  to 
intrigue,  and  prevented  crimes  and  violence,  by  directly  inter- 
fering, and  appointing  a bishop  whom  he  thought  a worthy 
person,  and  fit  to  hold  the  oflice.  Thus,  Theodosius  I.  selected 
the  name  of  Nectarius  from  among  those  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  synod  of  bishops  (a.  d.  381)  to  fill  the  patriarchal 
throne  of  Constantinople;  and  upon  the  death  of  Nectarius 
Arcadius  called  St.  John  Chrysostom  from  Antioch  to  succeed 
to  him,  and  the  clergy  and  people,  as  if  by  a second  election, 
approved  the  choice  of  the  emperor. 

The  bond  which  united  the  bishop  to  his  church  was  held 
to  be  almost  as  indissoluble  as  the  marriage  tie,  and  hence  the 
Councils  of  Nice  and  Antioch  forbade  the  translation  of  bish- 
ops from  one  see  to  another;  and  at  Sardica,  special  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  canon  prohibiting  the  removal  of  a bishop 
from  a less  to  a greater  church.1 

The  right  of  conferring  orders  and  preaching  was  specially 
and  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop . The  custom  was 
gradually  introduced  into  the  East  of  permitting  a priest  to 
preach  in  the  presence  of  a bishop,  but  in  the  West,  St. 
Augustine  was  the  first  priest  who  enjoyed  this  privilege.  It 
was  also  a duty  of  the  bishop  to  visit  his  diocese;  if,  however, 
he  could  not  do  it  in  person,  he  might  appoint  Visitors  (~speo- 
dsurac,  circumeuntes ),  who  now  took  the  place  of  the  abolished 
chorepiscopi. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  Christians, 
new  churches  were  being  constantly  erected,  not  only  in 
cities  and  by  the  side  of  the  cathedral,  but  also  up  and 
down  the  country . The  bishop  had  but  small  claim  upon 
their  revenues,  and  each  church  managed  its  own.  Each 
congregation  ( nagoexia , paroecia,  ecclesia  plebana,  titulus,  as 
distinguished  from  the  ecclesia  cathedralis — in  Africa,  ecclesia 

1 Condi.  Nicaen .,  c.  15:  Praecipiraus  etiara,  ut  nec  episcopus  ipse,  nee  pres- 
byter, nec  diaconus  transiliat  nec  migret  e loco,  cui  praepositus  est,  et  norai 
natim  assignatus,  in  alium,  non  sua,  nec  alterius  voluntate,  etc.  (Harduin,  T. 
I.,  col.  342;  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  674.)  Out  of  regard  for  this  canon,  JCusdri** 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  refused  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch. 
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matrix)  had  a priest  set  over  it  (irdpo^o^)  of  the  bishop’s  ap- 
pointment,  who  was,  as  a rule,  ordained  for  that  particular 
church,  and  might  be  regarded  as  holding  the  position  of  the 
ihorepiscopus  of  earlier  times. 

Justinian,  by  a law  of  the  year  541,  recognized  a kind  of 
patronage,1  by  granting  to  those  who  built  churches,  and  per- 
manently endowed  them  with  a sufficient  income  for  the  de- 
cent support  of  the  clergy  attached  to  them,  the  right  of 
presenting  to  the  bishops  worthy  ecclesiastics  to  fill  vacancies. 
This  right  passed  on  to  the  heirs  of  the  founders. 

§ 129.  Metropolitans , Exarchs , and  Patriarchs. 

Marini , disa.  de  Patriarcharum  et  Primatum  origine  (exercitat.  ecclesiast.  et 
bibl,  Paris,  1669,  fol.)  Mamachi , antiquit,  christ,  lib.  II.  (with  geograph, 
maps.)  Lt  Quien , Oriens  christianua.  Wiltsch,  Eccl.  Geography  and  Statis- 
tics, VbL  I.,  p.  67-214.  Thomassini , T.  I.f  lib.  I.,  c.  7-20  (de  patriarchis,  c. 
40,  de  potestate  et  officio  Metropolitanor.  per  V.  priora  ecclesiae  saecula). 
Hist,  chronolog.  Patriarcharum  (T.  III.  of  the  praefation.  tractat.,  etc.,  in 
Boltandi  actaSS.)  Mast , Dogmatical  and  Historical  Treatise  on  the  Legal 
Standing  of  Archbishops,  Freiburg,  1847.  * \Maassen , The  Primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Ancient  Patriarchal  Churches,  being  an  elucidation 
of  can.  6 of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Bonn,  1853. 

Metropolitan  rights,  which  had  been  recognized  in  the  pre- 
ceding epoch  ( vide  p.  407),  were  further  developed  in  the 
present.  Before  the  institution  of  patriarchates,  the  metro- 
politans had  the  entire  supervision  and  control  of  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  the  province  (l-any'd),  and  convoked  and 
presided  over  provincial  councils,  which  were  prescribed  to 
be  held  twice  a year — in  spring  and  autumn.  In  deciding 
questions  of  general  interest,  the  metropolitan  took  counsel 
with  the  other  bishops  of  the  province. 

Rome , Alexanana,  and  Antioch  possessed,  from  a very  early 

iJu9tinianit  novell.  57,  c.  2,  123,  c.  18 : EZ  rig  evKrf/piov  ohov  Karaancv6.au  Kal 
lovAjf&eirj  iv  airrQ  Kbjpucovg  irpoßäXXeadai,  ?j  avrog  f}  ol  rovrov  KÄtjpovSpot , el  rag 
\a~ava.q  airrol  rolg  KhjpiKoig  xopVYVaovai  Kal  aS-iovg  ovopaaovoi}  rovg  bvopaodtvrag 
'uporovenr&at. — Si  quis  Oratorium  exstruxerit,  in  eoque  clericos  constituere 
elit  vel  ipse,  vel  heredes  ejus,  si  ipsi  clericis  impensas  praebeant,  et  dignos 
eminent,  nominati  creenter.  (Transl.  from  the  Corpus  Jur.  civ.,  ed.  by  Kriege l 
iros.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  551.)  Conf.  Thomassini , T.  II.,  lib.  I.,  c.  29,  de  jure  pa- 
‘onatas  per  V.  priora  eccl.  saecula. 
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date,  a preeminent  authority  over  even  those  metropolitan 
sees  which  had  several  metropolitan  provinces  under  their  juris- 
diction, and  this  precedence  of  rank  and  authority  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council  of  Nice  (Canon  VI.)  The  limits  of 
metropolitan  authority  usually  corresponded  to  certain  politi- 
cal and  territorial  divisions,  and  hence  the  metropolitan  bishop 
was  called  an  exarch  (Icap^o?  T7j<;  deotxijaswz),  yet  more  fre- 
quently archbishop  (an^tsTTcaxoTzo^,  chief  bishop).1  Eventually 
the  more  appropriate  ecclesiastical  title  of  “ Patriarch  ” was 
applied  exclusively  to  the  bishops  of  the  five  most  distin- 
guished metropolitan  sees,  which  then  went  under  the  name 
of  Patriarchates . Besides  Rome , Alexandria , and  Antioch,  Con- 
stantinople was  also,  because  of  its  political  importance,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a patriarchal  see.  The  prerogatives  which 
this  dignity  conferred,  and  the  continual  presence  of  a great 
number  of  bishops  in  the  capital  of  the  East,  who  constituted 
the  auvodoz  became,  later  on,  a source  of  much 

trouble  and  embarrassment  to  the  Church.  Constantinople 
had  hitherto  been  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea, 
in  Thrace,  but  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council  (Canon  III.) 
raised  it  to  a rank  second  only  to  Rome,  and  gave  it  prece- 
dence before  the  sees  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.1  The  Pope 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  this  canon,  the  bishop  of  An- 
tioch was  displeased  with  it,  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
openly  opposed  it. 

The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  went  on  encroaching  upon 
the  rights  of  other  bishops  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  and  even  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  till  finally  the  Council  of  Chal- 


1 In  the  Council  of  Sardica,  c.  6,  every  metropolitan  was  called  6 t$apxoc 
tK'ipxiac ; but  in  the  .Council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  9,  tf-apxoc  had  already  become 
a distinguishing  title,  and  was  given  only  to  prominent  metropolitans  {Mansi, 
T.  VII.,  pp.  361  and  365;  Harduin,  T.  I.,  col.  644  sq.)  "Apx^icKonoc,  first  used 
oy  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Cf.  Aihanas..  apoL  II.;  Epipkam. 
haer.  68.  Professor  de  Camillis  of  Rome  said  that  the  title  “archbishop”  *aa 
applied  when  the  political  capital  had  lost  its  prerogatives.  [The  last  authority 
added  by  translator.] 

* Condi.  Constantinopolit. , can.  3:  Tov  ptvroi  K uvaravrevot  itömuc  irriaarm 
ix^v  rd  Tzpeoßüa  T7/f  Tiprjg  per d tov  entaKonov  6ia  rd  elveu  avrrjv  viav  'Pu^. — 

The  Bishop  of  Constantinople  shall  ei\joy  a primacy  of  honor  after  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  because  this  city  is  the  New  Rome. 
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cedon  decreed,  in  its  Sixth  and  Seventh  Canons,  that  those 
bishops  who  had  any  complaint  to  make  against  their  metro- 
politans should  lay  the  same  before  the  primates  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  the  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Caesarea,  in 
Pontus,  or  before  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Still,  the 
Byzantines  were  not  yet  satisfied ; their  Church  must  not 
only  enjoy  a patriarchal  dignity,  but  must  also  rank  above 
every  other  patriarchal  see  of  the  East,  and,  if  possible,  must 
be  in  the  East  what  Rome  wras  in  the  West.  A favorable 
opportunity  to  carry  out  this  design  presented  itself  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  Council.  The  see  of  Alexandria  had 
become  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Dioscorus ; Maximus  of 
Antioch  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  influence  of 
Anatolius  of  Constantinople ; Thalassius  of  Caesarea,  in  Pon- 
tas,  had  received  orders  at  his  hands;  Ephesus  was  without 
a bishop,  and  the  bishop  of  Heraclea  was  absent.  The  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  so 
many  bishops — there  were  then  present  at  Chalcedon  only 
two  hundred,  among  whom  there  were  no  Egyptians — pro- 
cured the  passage  of  a canon  which  embodied  the  pretensions 
of  their  own  church.  As  the  Papal  Legates  had  already  de- 
parted, no  opposition  was  made.  This  Canon,  which  is  the 
Twenty-eighth,  after  referring  to  another  of  a similar  charac- 
ter, passed  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  held  a.  d.  381, 
went  on  to  say,  that,  as  New  Rome  enjoyed  the  distinguished 
preeminence  of  being  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  senate,  and  possessed  political  privi- 
leges equal  to  those  of  old  Rome,  it  should  also  have  an  equal 
rank  in  its  ecclesiastical  relations  (see  p.  610),  and  therefore 
decreed  that  the  metropolitans  of  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia, 
and  Thrace , and  the  bishops  of  those  countries  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Barbarians , should  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  The  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
not  called  in  question;  on  the  contrary,  when,  in  the  next 
session,  the  Papal  Legates  protested  against  the  canon  passed 
in  their  absence,  the  Imperial  Commissaries  declared  that  uthe 
supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  all  {~po  rduzoru  Trpioreia) 
had  been  preserved  inviolate;”  and  that  the  canon  guaran- 
teed to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  only  a patriarchal  rank 
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equal  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  patriarchal  rights 
over  three  dioceses.  Still,  the  acts  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Canon  respecting  the  elevation  of  Constantinople,  as  the  em- 
peror Marcian  and  the  patriarch  Anatolius  admitted  in  their 
epistle  to  Pope  Leo,  required  the  confirmation  of  Rome,  with- 
out which,  as  the  patriarch  confessed,  after  he  had  learned  of 
the  Pope’s  disapprobation,  the  canon  would  have  neither  force 
nor  validity,  for  these  required  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff as  an  absolute  condition.  Many  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  asserting  their  rights,  ad- 
mitted the  superior  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  acknowledged 
their  subjection  to  him.  The  conduct  of  Anthimus  and  Men- 
nas  is  proof  of  this,  and  even  the  emperor  Justinian  asserted 
in  his  laws  that  nothing  should  be  determined  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  which  had  not  first  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  the  head  of  all  the  bishops.  The  Pope  confirmed  the 
protest  which  the  Papal  Legates  had  entered  against  the 
Twenty-eighth  Canon;  the  whole  Western  Church  rejected 
the  canon,  and  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  insert  it  in 
their  collections  until  after  the  time  of  Photius.  Acacius, 
however,  obtained  a rescript  (a.  d.  476)  from  the  emperor 
Zeno,  granting  plenary  patriarchal  rights  to  his  see.  Three 
Eastern  patriarchs  tamely  submitted  to  this  usurpation,  but 
the  Apostolic  See  again  protested  against  the  Twenty-eighth 
Canon.  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  the  Great,  still  later  on, 
courageously  opposed  the  assumption  of  John  the  Faster, 
who  styled  himself  the  Ecumenical  or  Universal  Patriarch 
(patriarcha  universalis). 

The  Council  of  Chalccdon  also  assigned  an  extensive  eccle- 
siastical territory  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  It  had  under 
it  several  dioceses  along  the  Danube,  and  the  Provinces  of 
Thrace , Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus.  The  sees  of  Heraclea,  Ephesus , 
and  Caesarea,  which  had  formerly  been  the  mother-cities  of 
the  translated  provinces,  were  now  known  by  the  modest  title 
of  exarchates;  that  is,  they  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
independence,  but  were  degraded  to  an  inferior  rank.  Lastly, 
the  Church  of  Aelia,  which,  “ as  the  Mother  of  all  Churches,” 
had  once  more  come  to  be  known  as  the  Church  of  “ Jerusa. 
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lern”  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal  rank,1  and  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Palestine,  known  as  Palestina  Prima,  PalestinaSecunda. 
and  Paleätina  Salutaris,  made  its  suffragans.  The  patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  always  extremely  conservative  and  jealous  of 
its  power,  had  under  it  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis;  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Antioch  at  first  comprised  Syria,  Cilicia,  Isauria, 
Osroene,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Ara- 
bia; but  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  431)  made  Cyprus  an 
independent  province,  with  Constantia  as  its  capital,  and  Pal- 
estine passed  under  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem. • It  is  difficult  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  because,  in  this  case,  it 
is  not  clear  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
patriarchal  and  primatial  rights.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  patriarchate  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
“ Leader  of  the  West,”  comprised  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain , Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily,  and  eastern  and  western  Illyria . Patriarchal 
rights  were  exercised  in  all  these  provinces  by  Vicars  Apos- 
tolic.* Sometimes  the  African  Church,  with  its  numerous 


1 Condi  Chalcedon .,  act  VII.  ( ffarduin , T.  II.,  p.  491  sq.  ; Mansi , T.  VII., 
p.  177  sq.) 

*The  Council  of  Antioch  (a.  d.  341)  had  already  prescribed.in  its  ninth  canon 
that  every  metropolitan  should  take  up  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  the 
province  (see  p.  406,  note  1) ; and  now  that  the  organization  of  the  Church  had 
been  considerably  increased,  the  political  division  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
made  a basis  for  the  ecclesiastical.  The  grand  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  the  Four  Prefectures  of  the  East , of  Illyricum , of  Italy , and  of  the  Gauls. 
The  prefectuie  of  the  East  comprised  five  dioceses,  each  of  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  either  six,  eleven,  or  fifteen  provinces.  The  establishment  of  eccle- 
siastical metropoles  was  based  on  the  division  into  provinces.  The  limits  of 
the  exarchates  and  patriarchates  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  political 
organization  of  dioceses.  [ De  Anyelis,  formerly  a professor  of  canon  law  at 
Rome,  maintained  that  the  exarchs  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  degree  of  honor 
and  jurisdiction  as  the  patriarchs,  and  were  in  no  way  subordinate  to  the  latter, 
and  that  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the 
exarchs  presided  over  a smaller  extent  of  territory. — Tr.]  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  when  Anthimus  of  Tyana,  upon  the  political  division  of  Cappadocia 
into  two  provinces,  claimed  metropolitan  privileges  equal  to  those  of  Caesarea, 
Innocent  I.  asserted  that  “the  Church  does  not  change  with  the  caprices  of 
human  affairs.”  Hence  the  Fourth  Ecumenical  Council  (a.  d.  4ol)  decreed 
that  political  changes  shall  not  involve  any  change  in  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
organization,  for  this  would  imply  an  unbecoming  dependence  of  the  Church 
on  the  State,  making  the  condition  of  the  latter  a sort  of  rule  for  the  former. 
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episcopacy,  and  Maurus , Bishop  of  Ravenna , a city  now  the 
residence  of  an  exarch,  objected  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman 
patriarchate , without,  however,  denying  its  primatial  rights. 

The  principal  prerogatives  of  the  patriarchs  were,  at  this 
epoch , to  confirm  the  metropolitans,  and  transmit  imperial  re- 
scripts to  them ; to  convoke  councils,  and  preside  over  them ; 
to  leseive  appeals,  and  the  like.  The  patriarchs  and  metro- 
politans were  frequently  admonished  not  to  decide  upon  any 
affair  of  importance  without  the  consent  of  a synod.1 

§ 130.  The  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome . 

Mamachi , antiquitat.  christ.,  lib.  IV.  t Rothensee,  The  Primacy  of  the  Pope. 
■\Kenrick,  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See.  (See  J 87.) 

The  spirit  which  most  strikingly  characterized  the  pres- 
ent epoch  was  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  bring  out  and 
strengthen  the  principle  of  the  Primacy  of  the  See  of  Rome;  to 
assert  it  as  a necessary  condition  of  the  unity  and  authority 
of  the  Church;  to  proclaim  the  Papacy  as  the  foundation  and 
corner-stone  of  the  House  of  the  Living  God;  to  recognize 
the  Pope  as  the  visible  representative  of  ecclesiastical  unity , and, 
above  all,  as  the  supreme  teacher  and  custodian  of  the  faith;  as 
the  supreme  legislator;  as  the  guardian  and  interpreter  of  the 
canons;  as  the  legitimate  superior  of  all  bishops;  as  the  final 
judge  of  councils , an  office  which  he  possessed  in  his  own  right, 
and  which  he  actually  exercised  by  presiding  over  all  Ecumenical 
Synods , through  his  Legates — who,  before  any  conciliar  decisions 
had  been  made,  read  before  the  assembled  Fathers  a written 
decree  from  the  Pope,  which  served  as  a rule  of  action  in  all 
their  proceedings — and  by  confirming  the  acts  of  the  Council  as 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Universal  Catholic  Church.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Pagan  historian,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus , should  have  styled  Pope  Liberius  “the  Oversea 
of  the  Christian  religion 

1 Condi.  Chalcedon can.  7:  Si  quis  clericus  cum  proprio  vel  eti&m  alio 
episcopo  negotium,  aut  litem  habeat,  &provinriae  synodo  judicetur.  The  same 
provision  repeated  in  can.  17. 

*Leo  M.  ep.  X.  ad  Episcopos  provinc.  Vienn.  Divinae  cultum  religionis, 
quern  in  omnes  gentes  omnesque  nationes  Pei  voluit  gratia  coruscare,  ita  Porai- 
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The  following  circumstances  in  particular  were  decisive  in 
effecting  the  recognition  of  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff: 

1.  The  outrages  committed  at  times  by  bishops,  metro- 
politans, and  patriarchs,  forced  the  oppressed  to  seek  some- 
where for  protection  against  such  abuses  of  power,  and  all 
instinctively  turned  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome . Had  the  latter 
acquired  his  preeminence  of  honor  and  jurisdiction,  as  has 
been  frequently  asserted,  by  u ambitiously  arrogating  to  himself 
the  rights  of  others ,”  and  not  by  Divine  appointment,1  as  was 
universally  believed,  would  those  who  were  unjustly  op- 
pressed, have  sought  redress  from  one  who  was  himself  a 
notorious  tyrant  ? 

2.  During  the  distracting  controversies  on  the  Christian 
dogmas,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  bishops,  and  even 
patriarchs,  defending  the  cause  of  heresy;  while  there  iß  not 
a single  instance  of  a Pope  who  departed  one  hair’s  breadth 
from  the  true  faith  of  the  Church — a fact  which  is  admitted 


aus  noster  Jesus  Christus — instituit,  ut  veritas,  quae  antea  legis  et  prophetarum 
pracconio  continebatur,  per  apostolicam  tubam  in  salutem  universitatis  exiret 
Scd  hujus  muneris  sacramentum  ita  Dominus  ad  omnium  Apostolorum  officium 
pertinere  volmit,  ut  in  bcatissimo  Petro,  Apostolorum  omnium  summo  princi- 
pality collocarit;  et  ab  ipso  quasi  quodam  capite,  dona  sua  velit  in  corpus 
omne  manor e:  ut  exsortem  se  mysterii  intelligent  esse  divini,  qui  ausus  fuisset 
a Petri  soliditate  recedere.  Hunc  enim  in  consortium  individuae  uuitatis  as- 
sum  turn,  id  quod  ipse  erat,  voluit  nominari,  dicendo:  Tu  es  Petrus,  etc.,  ut 
aeterni  templi  aedificatio,  mirabili  munere  gratiae  Dei,  in  Petri  soliditate  con- 
sistent; hac  ecclesiam  suam  firmitate  corroborans,  ut  illam  nec  humana  te- 
meritas  posset  appetere,  nec  portae  contra  ilium  inferi  praevalerent  (opp.  edd. 
Ballerini,  T.  I.,  p.  633).  Ammian.  Marcellin .,  rer.  gestar.  I.  15:  “Liberi us, 
chnstianae  legis  antistes.” 

lSocral.,  h.  e.  11. 15:.  Eodem  tempore  Paulus  quoque  Ct  episcopus,  Asclepas 
Gazae,  Marcellus  Ancyrae — accusati  et  ecclesiis  suis  pulsi  in  urbem  regiam 
(Rom am)  adventant  Ubi  cum  Julio  Rom.  episcopo  causam  suam  exposuissent, 
ille,  quae  est  ecclesiae  Rom.  praerogativa,  liberioribus  litteris  eos  communitos 
in  Orientem  remisit,  singulis  sedem  suam  restituens  simulque  perstringens 
illos,  qui  supradictos  aplscopos  temere  deposuissent-  Sozom .,  h.  e.  III.  8:  Et 
quoniam  propter  sedia  dignitatem  omnium  cura  ad  ipsum  (episcopum  Rom.) 
spectabat,  suam  cuique  ecclesiam  restituit  (ed.  Valesii , T.  II.)  Precisely  sim- 
ilar is  the  language  of  Leo  if.,  ep.  12,  ad  univers.  Episcop.  Afric.,  at  the  begin- 
ning: Ratio  pietatis  exigit,  ut  pro  sollicitudine,  quam  universae  ecclesiae  ex 
divina  institutione  dependirous  (opp.  T.  1..  p.  609)- 
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even  by  Protestant  writers.1  This  being  the  case,  the  conviction 
that  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  of  Divine  institution, 
was  gradually  and  powerfully  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

3.  Finally,  the  emperors  having,  during  this  epoch,  aban- 
doned Rome  as  a place  of  residence,  the  Popes  availed  them- 
selves of  the  greater  freedom  which  they  thus  enjoyed  to  give 
definite  shape  to  their  primatial  prerogatives. 

Scarcely  had  Arianism,  which  found  so  powerful  a protec- 
tor in  the  son  of  Constantine,  fully  broken  out,  when  all  the 
persecuted  bishops — such  as  Athanasius,  Eustathius  of  Antioch, 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra , Lucius  of  Adrianople,  and,  later  on,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople — straightway 
appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Even  the  heretics,  Pelagi us, 
Nestorius,  Eutyches,  and  others,  acknowledged  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Pope,  and  sought  from  him  protection  and  support 
The  Pope  courageously  defended  these  orthodox  bishops,  and 
openly  declared  that  no  one  of  them  could  be  deposed  from 
his  see  without  Papal  authority  and  sanction.  The  Council 
of  Sardica  (a.  d.  343),  which  was  so  numerously  attended  that 

1 “The  history  of  the  controversies  of  this  period  prove  how  mach  the  See 
of  Rome  gained  in  public  estimation  by  the  perseverance  with  which  its  bishops 
maintained,  almost  without  exception,  their  dogmatical  views,  and  by  the  vic- 
tory they  bore  away  at  all  times.”  Engelhardt , Ch.  H.t  Vol.  I.,  p.  312  sq. 
Marheinecke , Univ.  Ch.  Hist.,  Erlangen,  1806,  p.  308,  speaking  of  this  subject, 
says : It  was  not  by  any  external  power  that  this  authority  (of  the  Popes)  was 
founded.  It  sprung  spontaneously  from  a sacred  germ.  Its  growth  was  from 
within.  Courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  were  often  victorious,  and  their 
triumph  saved  everything.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained  why  the 
bishops  of  Rome , and  no  others,  should  in  some  sort  lose  their  individuality  in 
the  episcopal  dignity.  So  truly  was  this  the  case  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  evil  days  the  sanctity  of  that  see  was  never  wholly  obscured.” 

The  true  explanation  of  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  prayer  of  Christ,  in 
which  a promise  is  given  to  Peter  (and  his  successors)  tliat  they  shall  eqjoy  im- 
munity from  all  error  in  matters  of  faith  (Luke  xxii.  32),  and  to  which  pointed 
reference  is  made  by  the  Popes  Leo  the  Great  and  Agatho.  (See  p.  642, 
note  1.)  Pope  Leo  says  in  his  sermon  IV.  4:  “ All  are  confirmed  in  Peter,  and 
the  assistance  of  divine  grace  so  regulated  that  the  grace  which  is  conferred  by 
Christ  on  Peter  passes  on  through  Peter  to  the  other  apostles.  Since,  there- 
fore, so  great  a safeguard  has  beeu  provided  for  us  by  divine  appointment,  let 
us,  as  is  fitting,  give  joyful  thanks  to  Christ  Jesus  our  King  and  Redeemer,  who 
granted  power  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  in  such  sort  that  what  is  done  in 
our  day  by  us,  his  successors,  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  that  divine 
guidance  committed  to  him  of  whom  it  was  paid, 1 confirm  thy  brethren  * M 
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it  has  been  asserted  by  some  to  have  the  character  of  an  Ecu- 
menical Council,  ratified  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope.1 

The  following  facts  are  still  stronger  proof  that  the  Pri- 
macy was  universally  recognized: 

1.  Appeals  were  sent  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  to 
the  Roman  Pontiffs ; and  questions  were  put  to  them  relating 
to  almost  every  conceivable  point  of  discipline,  and  the  an- 
swers which  they  returned  are  contained  in  their  “ Decretals ,” 
dating  from  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Siricius,  a.  d.  385.1  “ It 
is  but  right,”  said  Pope  Innocent  /.,  “ that  you  should  observe 
the  ancient  practice  of  consulting  the  Apostolic  See,  to  which 
the  care  of  all  the  churches  has  been  committed.” 

2.  Apostolic  Legates 3 were  sent  from  Rome  to  every  part  of 
the  Christian  world  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Church, 

1 Synod.  Sardic .,  can.  3:  Quodsi  aliquis  Episcoporum  judicatus  fuerit  in 
aliqua  causa  et  putat,  se  bonam  causam  habere,  ut  iterum  concilium  renovetur; 
«i  vobis  placet,  S.  Petri  Apostoli  memoriam  honor  emus,  ut  scribatur  ab  his, 
qui  causam  examinarunt,  J ulio  Romano  Episcopo : et  si  judicaverit  renovandum 
esse  judicium,  renovetur  et  detjudices.  Si  autem  probaverit,  etc.  Si  hoc  om- 
nibus placet?  Sy nodus  respondit:  Placet.  Can.  4:  Addendum  si  placet  huic 
eententia,  quara  plenam  sanctitate  protulisti,  ut  quum  aliquis  Episcopus  de- 
positus  fuerit  corum  Episcoporum  judicio,  qui  in  vicinis  locis  commorantur , et 
proclamaverit  agendum  sibi  negotium  in  urbe  Roma : alter  Episcopus  in  ejus 
cathedra,  post  appellationem  ejus  qui  videtur  esse  depositus,  omnino  non  ordi- 
netur:  nisi  causu  fuerit  in  judicio  Episcopi  Romani  determinata.  Can.  7 : Et 
hoc  placuit,  ut  si  Episcopus  accusatus  fuerit,  et  omnes  judicaverint  congregati 
Episcopi  regionis  ipsius,  et  de  gradu  suo  eum  dejecerint:  si  appellaverit 
(UKoXeodfievos)  qui  dejectus  videtur,  et  confugerit  ad  beatissimum  Romanae 
eccl.  Epi8Copum,  et  voluerit  se  audiri : si  justum  putaverit,  ut  renovetur  examen , 
scribere  his  Episcopis  dignetur  Romanus  Episcopus,  qui  in  finitima  et  pro- 
pinqua  altera  provincia  sunt,  ut  ipsi  diligenter  omnia  requirant,  et  juxta  fidera 
reritatis  definiant.  Quodsi  is  qui  rogat  causam  suarn  iterum  audiri,  depreca- 
done  sua  movent  Episc.  Romanum,  ut  de  latere  suo  presbyteros  mittat,  erit  in 
potestate  ipsius,  quid  velit  et  quid  aestimet.  Si  decreverit  mittendos  esse,  quj 
praesentes  cum  Episcopis  judicent,  ut  habeant  etiain  auctoritatem  personae 
illius,  a quo  destinati  sunt;  erit  in  ejus  arbitrio.  Si  vero  crediderit  sufficere 
Episcopos  comprovinciales,  ut  negotio  terminum  imponant,  faciet,  quod  sapi- 
entissimo  consilio  suo  judicaverit.  ( Uarduin , T.  I.,  p.  639  sq. ; Mansi , T.  IIL, 
p.  23  sq.)  Conf.  De  Marca,  de  concord,  sacerdot.  et  imper.,  lib.  VII.,  c.  3. 

* Epistolae  Romanor.  Pontificum  a St.  Clem,  ad  St.  Sixtum  III.,  ed.  Petr . 
Constant , Par.  1721,  fol.,  ed.  Thiele , a S.  Ililaro  usque  ad  Pelagium  II.  (578- 
590),  Brunsb.  1867. 

*Thomassini,  1.  1.,  T.  I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  117,  de  legatis,  per  V.  priora  eccl.  saeo 
Qf.  Hist.  Polit  Papers,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  564-576. 
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and  preserve  proper  relations  with  the  State.  The  Apocri - 
siariiy  or  Responsales,  sent  to  the  Court  of  Constantinople, 
will  serve  as  an  example  in  point. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  Primacy  were  recognized  by  impe- 
rial laws,  as  in  the  instances  of  Valentinian  and  Justinian. 
“According  to  ancient  custom”  says  the  law  of  Valentinian, 

“ neither  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  nor  those  of  any  other  prov- 
inces, may  undertake  anything  (i.  e.  of  importance,  ccusa 
major ),  without  the  authority  of  the  venerable  Pope  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Whatever,  therefore, # has  been  or  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See,  let  it  be  a law 
for  all.”  Peace,  it  was  said,  would  then  reign  in  all  the 
churches  when  they  had  recognized  their  legitimate  ruler } 

These  arguments  are  still  further  strengthened  by  the  dec- 
laration of  the  synod,  which  King  Theodoric  summoned  to 
meet  at  Rome  a.  d.  503,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment 
upon  Pope  Symmachu8,  who  had  been  accused  of  various 
misdemeanors.  The  assembled  bishops  cried  out  that  the 
idea  of  “ subjecting  the  Head  of  the  Church 2 to  the  judgment  of 

1 Lex  Valentiani  III.,  a.  445 : Ne  quid  praeter  auctoritatem  sedis  illius  illicita 
praesumtio  attentare  nitatnr,  cum  sedes  apostolica  Primatum  St.  Petri  merr 
lum,  qui  princeps  est  episcepnlis  corooae,  et  Romanae  dignitas  civitatis,  sacrae 
etiam  synodi  firmavit  auctoritas.  Ne  quid  tarn  episcopis  Gallicanis  quam 
aliarum  provinciarum  consuetudinem  veterem  liceat  sine  viri  venerabilis  papae 
urbis  aeternae  auc tori  täte  tentare.  Sed  hoc  illis  oran’bus  pro  lege  sit,  quidquid 
sanxit,  vel  sanxerit  apostolicae  sedis  auctoritas.  The  cause  of  this  law  was  the 
resistance  of  Bishop  Hilary  of  Arles  to  the  Holy  See.  Emperor  Justinian  calls 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  caput  omnium  Dei  sacerdotum;  omnium  ss.  ecclcsiarum ; 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  apex  pontificatus,  by  whose  judgment  heretics  were 
at  all  times  overthrown.  (Cod.  Justin,  de  summa  Trinit,  1.  I.,  lex  7 and  8, 
novel.  9,  at  the  beginning.)  Couf.  HergcnrÖiher , Photius,  Vol.  I.,  p.  155  sq. 

* Synod . Rom.  III. : Memorati  pontifices,  quibus  allegandi  imminebat  occasio, 
suggesserunt,  ipsum}  qui  dieebatur  impetitus,  debuisse  synodum  convocare : 
scientes,  quia  ejus  sedi  primum  Petri  Apostoli  meritum  vel  principatus,  deinde 
secuta  jussionem  Domini  conciliorum  venerandorum  auctoritas,  ei  singnlarum 
in  ecclesiis  tradidit  potestatem,  nec  antedictae  sedis  Antistitem  minorum  sub - 
jacuisse  judicio  in  propositione  si  mi  li,  facile  forma  aliqua  testaretur.  {Mansi. 
T.  VIII.,  p.  247-248;  Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  967.)  These  same  assertions  occur, 
but  in  still  more  forcible  language,  in  libell.  apologet.  pro  synodo  IV.  Romans. 
( Mansi , T.  VII.,  p.  271  sq.)  Cf.  also  Aviius  Episc.  Vienn.  ad  Senatores  urbis 
Romae.  Speaking  in  the.  name  of  the  bishops  of  Oaul,  and  alluding;  to  the 
Third  Council  of  Rome,  which  declared  Symmachus  innocent  before  all  men, 
and  left  all  further  decision  of  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  God,  be  says: 
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his  infcriorSy  was  entirely  unheard  of”  The  reply  of  the  East- 
ern biähops  was  of  a similar  character.1 

The  specific  reason  why  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  enjoy  a 
preeminence  of  honor  and  jurisdiction,  was  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  that  this  is  an  inherent  right  of  the  successor  to  Peter, 
and  the  object  of  this  primacy  was  said  to  be  that  schism  might 
be  prevented.  “ Therefore,”  says  St.  Jerome , “was  one  of  the 
Twelve  set  over  all  the  others  as  the  recognized  Head,  that  all 
occasion  of  schism  might  be  removed.”  And  again : “ I myself 
preserve  a fellowship  with  the  Chair  of  Peter  because  I know 
that  the  Church  is  built  upon  this  Rock.  Whoever  is  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome  is  outside  the  Church .” 
Hence,  he  says  again,  St.  Athanasius  had  recourse  to  Rome 
as  to  a safe  harbor  of  Christian  communion.* 

Qnam  constitutionem  licet  observabilem  numerosi  reverendique  concilii  red- 
dat  assensus,  intelligimus  tarnen,  Stum  Symmachum  Papam,  si  saeculo  primo 
fuerat  accusatus,  consacerdotum  suorum  solatium  potius,  quam  recipere  debu- 
isse  judicium:  quia  sicut  subditos  nos  esse  terrenis  potestatibus  jubet  arbiter 
coeli,  staturos  nos  ante  reges  et  principes,  in  quacunque  accusatione  praedi- 
cens,  ita  non  facile  datur  intelligi,  qua  vel  ratione  vel  lege  ab  inferioribus 
eminentior  judicetur.  And  further  below : In  sacerdotibus  caeteris  potest,  si 
quid  forte  nutaverit,  reformari : at  si  Papa  urbis  vocatur  in  dubium,  episcopatus 
jam  videbitur , non  episcopus  vacillare.  (Mansi,  T.  VIII.,  p.  293  sq. ; Har • 
duin,  T.  II.,  p.  981.) 

1 Cf.  Socrat.  h.  e.  II.  8:  Sed  neque  Julius  interfuit  Romanae  urbis  Episcopus, 
nec  quemquam  eo  mi  sit,  qui  locum  suum  impleret:  quum  tarnen  ecclesiastica 
regula  vetet  (*av6voc  inKhjoiaoTLKov  Ketevovroc),  ne  absque  consensu  Romani  Pon* 
tificis  quidquam  in  ecclesia  decernatur.  Sozom.  h.  e.  III.  10:  Legem  enim 
ease  pontificiam  ( vdfiov  Uparuitv),  ut  pro  irritis  habeantur,  quae  praeter  senten* 
tiam  (xapa  yv6prjv)  Episcopi  Romani  fuerint  gesta  (ed.  Valesius , T.  II.,  pp.  70 
and  415).  Cf.  De  Marca , I.  1.,  lib.  V.,  c.  12,  § 1. 

*Hieronym.  adv.  Jovian.,  lib.  I.,  n.  26:  Prapterea  inter  duodecim  unus 
cligitur,  ut  capite  constituto  schismatis  tollatur  occasio  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  279). 
Ep.  15:  Ego  nullum  primum  nisi  Christum  sequens,  Beatitudini  tuae,  id  est, 
cathedrae  Petri,  communione  consocior.  Super  illam  Petram  aedificatam  esse 
ecclesiam  scio.  Quicunque  extra  hanc  domum  agnum  comederit,  profanus  est. 
Aud  still  further  on:  Ideo  mihi  cathedram  Petri  et  fidem  Apostolico  ore  lauda> 
tarn  censui  consulendam  (opp.  T.  L,  pp.  38  and  39).  Epist.  ad  Principiam  virg. : 
Quasi  ad  tutissimum  communionis  suae  portum  Romam  confugerat.  Conf.  also 
Opiat.  Mileoit .,  1.  1.  II.  2.  In  urbe  Roma  primo  cathedram  episcopalem  esse 
collatam,  in  qua  sederit  omnium  Apostolorum  caput  Petrus,  unde  et  Cephas  ap- 
pellatus  est,  in  qua  una  cathedra  unitas  ab  omuibus  servaretur,  ne  caeteri  Apos- 
toli  singulas  sibi  quisque  defenderent,  ut  jam  schismaticus  ctpcccator  esset,  quL 
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“ The  judgment  of  Rome,”  says  St.  Augustine , “ is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church;  there  is  no  appeal  from  it;  it  must  bo 
received  and  carried  into  execution  everywhere.1  The  con- 
firmation of  the  two  Councils  held  to  condemn  the  Pelagian 
errors,  has  been  received;  Rome  has  spoken;  there  is  now  an 
end  of  the  affair , would  that  there  was  an  end  of  error  also  ” It 
required  several  more  efforts  before  the  prayer  of  Augustine 
was  heard  (vide  p.  582  sq.) 

The  Greek  Synods  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  are  not  less 
explicit,  and  frequently  more  rhetorical,  in  asserting  the  pri- 
matial  prerogatives  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  “ who,”  they  say, 
“has  no  need  of  being  taught,  because  he  knows,  with  an 
unerring  knowledge,  what  is  requisite  for  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  the  Church.”*  Pope  Hormisdas  said  in  the  same 
spirit:  “The  faith  of  the  Apostolic  See  has  always  been  in- 
violate; she  has  preserved  the  Christian  religion  in  its  integ- 
rity and  purity,  therefore  anathema  upon  all  who  depart  from 
this  faith.” 3 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  however,  was  not  designated  by  a 
title  distinctively  and  peculiarly  his  own  before  the  middle  of 
this  epoch;  for  the  titles  Papa , Pater  Patrum,  Apostolicusy 
V\carius  Christi , Summits  Pontifex , Sedes  Apostolica,  were 
equally  applied  to  other  bishops  and  sees.4 

Ennodius , Bishop  of  Ticinum  (Pavia),  a.  d.  510,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  applied  the  title  of  Papa  exclusively 

contra  singulärem  cathedram  alteram  collocaret.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  thus 
Bums  up  these  arguments:  Quis  enim  nescit  sanct&m  ecclesi&m  in  Apostolorum 
principle  soliditate  firmat&m,  qui  firm  i täte  m mentis  traxit  in  nomine,  ut  Petrus 
a petra  vocaretur?  cui  veritatis  voce  dicitur : “ Tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorwn 
Cui  ruraus  dicitur:  **  Et  tu  nliqnando  conversus  confirms  fratres  tuoa.”  Iterum- 
que:  *' Simon  Joannia,  amas  me?  pasce  oves  mcas”  (Epist  lib.  VII.,  ep.  40.) 

1 Augustin.,  lib.  II.,  adv.  Julian.  Pela£.,  c.  9,  T.  X.,  p.  649;  ep.  190,  n.  22 
(ad  Optat),  T.  II.,  p.  706  sq.,  lib.  I.,  adv.  Julian.,  c.  2,  T.  X.,  p.  499.  Sermo 
132,  n.  10. 

*Conf.  HergenrSther%  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Vol.  I.,  p.  129: 
and  Pichler , Hist  of  the  Schism  between  the  Church  of  the  East  and  tbe 
West,  Munich,  1864,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  116,  117;  p.  12J-126. 

•In  Mansi , collect  concil.,  T.  VIII.,  pp.  407,  408. 

4Conf.  Thomassini , T.  I.,  lib.  I.,  c.  1.  Praesulibas  quidem  omnibus  roxs- 
munia  fuisse  nomina  Papae,  Apostoli,  Praesulis,  etc.,  bed  ea  tarnen  jam  tuB 
singulari  quadam  cum  honoris  praerogativa  Romano  ponlifici  attributa  sunt 
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to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,1 2  and  since  his  time  the  designation 
has  been  in  use  throughout  the  West.  Later  on,  when  John 
the  Faster , Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wished  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  proud  title  of  “Ecumenical  Bishop,” * Gregory 
the  Great,  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  such  contentions,  set 
an  example  of  humility,  and  dalled  himself  “ The  Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God”  ( Servus  Servorum  Dei),  which  has  always 
been  retained  by  his  successors,  who  in  this  follow  the  coun- 
sel of  Christ:  u He  that  is  greater  among  you,  let  him  become 
the  servant  of  all.”  Among  the  most  distinguished  Popes  of 
this  epoch  were  Sylvester  i.,  Julius  /.,  Liberias , Innocent  J, 
and  Gregory  the  Great. 

LLO  THE  GREAT  AND  GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  a.  d.  44<M61. 

The  idea  of  Papal  Supremacy  obtained  its  most  adequate 
expression  during  the  pontificates  of  these  two  Popes.  The 
former  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a man  of  great 
strength  of  character,3 *  and  was  a most  zealous  defender  and 
an  uncompromising  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
assailed  by  Eutyches.  When  Leo’s  letter  to  Flavian  had  been 
read  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  assembled  Fathers  cried 
out  with  one  voice,  “ Peter  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Leo'9 
The  Latrocinium,  or  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus,  gave  great 
pain  to  Leo,  and  he  made  every  effort  to  avert  from  the 
Church  the  evil  results  which  followed.  He  watched  over  the 
Church  with  a vigilant  solicitude  worthy  an  Apostle,  was  not 
slow  in  detecting  the  shameful  crimes  of  the  Manichaeans, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  back  a great  number  of 
these  sectarians  to  the  true  faith,  and  to  baffle  the  wicked  de- 

1 Conf.  Sirmond.  (ed.  opp.  Ennodii , Paris,  1611;  and  in  Galland.,  T.  XI., 
p.  47)  ad  Ennod.,  L IV.,  ep.  1.  Also,  at  the  synods  held  under  the  Roman 
bishop  Symmachus , “ papa"  is  used  as  a title  of  honor.  See  the  acts  in  Mansi , 
T.  VIII.,  p.  247  sq. 

9 Co n£  Thomassini , 1.  c.  T.  I.,lib.  I.,  c.  11,  de  controversia  Gregorium  Papam 
inter  et  Joannem,  etc. 

*Leoni*  M.,  opp.  ed.  Quesnel , ed.  II.,  Lugd.  1700,  2 T.  fol.  BalUrini,  Venet. 
1753-1757,  3 T.  foL  -fMaimbourg,  hist,  du  Pontificat  de  St.  L&>n,  Paris,  1687, 

2 T.  \ Arendt,  Leo  the  Great  and  His  Age,  Mentz,  1835.  Perthtl,  Life  and 

Doctrine  of  Pope  Leo  1.,  being  a contribution  toward  the  Hist,  of  the  Church 

ind  of  Dogmas,  Jena,  1843. 
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signs  of  others.  lie  summoned  the  National  Council  of  the 
Spanish  bishops,  held  to  condemn  the  Priscillianists , a sect  . 
allied  to  the  Manichaeans.  Ilis  ninety-six  Festal  sermons,  ,;T! 
written  in  a vigorous  style,  and  in  which  the  allegorical 
method  is  pursued,  sufficiently  prove  that,  amid  the  burden- 
some cares  and  pressure  of  business,  consequent  upon  his  high  . 
office  as  successor  to  Peter,  his  episcopal  and  priestly  duties  * 
were  always  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  nearest  his  heart 
By  his  prudence  and  energy  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
church  of  Illyria  under  the  Western  obedience ; and  his  grave 
and  dignified  rebukes  to  Anastasias , the  Metropolitan  of  The s- 
salonica , had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  arrogant  prelate  back 
to  that  spirit  of  mildness  which  so  well  becomes  a represen- 
tative of  the  Apostolic  See. 

He  obliged  Hilary , Bishop  of  Arles,  who  pretended  to  pos- 
sess metropolitan  rights  over  the  two  Narbonese  provinces, 
and  defended  his  pretension  with  immoderate  warmth,  to  con- 
fine himself  within  just  limits,  by  referring  him  to  the  ordi- 
nances which  had  been  issued  by  Popes  Boniface  and  Celes- 
tine,  and  thus  reconciled  him  to  the  Holy  See.1  He  also  availed 
himself  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the  Church  of  Africa,  a 
country  then  devastated  by  the  Vandals,  to  secure  its  direct 
obedience  to  the  patriarchate  of  Rome,2  and  caused  Valentin- 
ian  III.  to  recognize  his  title  and  dignity  as  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  emperor  passed  a law  to  this  effect  (see  p. 
672,  n.  1.)  But  Leo,  while  insisting  on  his  Primatial  rights,  did 
not  wish  to  violate  those  of  others.  He  said  that  “ the  author- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  be  so  guaranteed  as  to  leave 
unimpaired  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.”*  He  saved 
Rome  a.  d.  452,  and  turned  aside  from  it  the  “ Scourge  of 
Qod,”4  by  boldly  presenting  himself,  like  a courageous  shep- 
herd risking  his  own  life  in  defense  of  his  flock,  to  Attila,  at 

1 Cf.  Honorati  vita  St.  Hilarii  ( Bolland . acta  SS.  ad  d.  V.  M.  Maji),  and  opp. 
Leonis , ep.  12. 

*Leonis , ep.  12,  ad  episcop.  Afric.  (opp.  T.  I.,  p.  657  sq.) ; ep.  11  (T.  I.,p. 
*42,  and  Theodosii  Novel.,  tit.  24,  according  to  Ritter's  ed. 

* Epistola  120  ad  Theodoretum. 

*John  v.  Müller , Journeys  of  Popes  (complete  works,  8vo,  Vol.  VIII.,  is 
16mo.  25  vols.);  annotated  ed.  by  Kloth,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1831.  Conf.  Arendt, 
l L,  p.  323-330. 
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Pavia,  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  bearing  his  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand.  Such  was  this  great-minded  man,  the  Su- 
preme Head  of  that  Church,  “ which”  as  Prosper  says,  “ had 
made  the  empire  more  powerful  by  religion  than  it  had  been  before 
by  arms.” 1 

Attila,  as  the  popular  legend  runs,  frightened  at  the  appari- 
tion of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands, 
yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of  Leo.  Even  those,  says  Arendt , 
his  biographer,  who  do  not  concede  that  Leo  is  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  one  of  her  most  distinguished  Doctors,  can 
not  refuse  him  the  title  of  “Great”* 

§ 131.  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Legislation . 

On  the  different  Synods  and  literature  thereon,  see  Hefele,  Hist  of  Councils, 
Voll.,  p.  1-68,  and  Aschbach's  Eccl.  Cyclopedia  (see  art.  “Concilia”),  and 
Freiburg  Eccl.  Cyclop,  (see  art  “Synod.”) 

Ecumenical  Councils  ( owodoc  ocxoupewxac ),  which  are  the  per- 
fect expression  of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  Church,  were, 
daring  this  epoch,  the  highest  courts  of  judicature  in  all  dog- 
matic discussions.3 

During  the  first  epoch,  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  con- 
futing heretics,  appealed  invariably  to  the  teaching  of  the 
universal  Church.  Owing  to  the  ceaseless  energy  of  their 

1 Words  taken  from  the  work  “De  Vocatione  Gentium,”  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  St.  Leo  when  still  a deacon  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  167  sq.) 

•The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  will  be  treated  later  on. 

•The  name  “ ecumenical ” is  derived  from  the  designation  ot  the  Roman  em- 
pire as  oiKovfievv  (orbis  terrarum),  first  used  in  can.  6 of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stant (381.)  The  spirit  of  these  councils  is  perfectly  characterized  by  Hilar,  de 
Trinit  XI.  1.  The  expressions  of  the  Council  of  Constant  on  the  significance 
sod  tendency  of  these  councils  are  important:  Sanctum  et  universale  concilium 
dixit:  Sufficiebat  quidem  ad  perfectam  orthodoxae  fidei  cognitionem  atque 
coafirmationem  pium  atque  orthodoxum  hoc  divinae  gratiae  symbol  urn  (con- 
eilii  Constant  II.,  a.  553).  Sed  quoniam  non  destitit  ab  exordio  adinventor 
malitiae  cooperatorem  sibi  serpentem  inveniens,  et  per  eum  venenosam  hu* 
manae  naturae  deferens  mortem,  et  ita  organa  ad  propriam  sui  voluntatem  apta 
reperiens,  Theodorum  dicimus,  etc. — excitavit  Christus  Deus  noster  fidelissi 
mom  imperatorem.  novum  David — qui  non  dedit  somnum  oculis  suis,  donee 
per  hunc  nostrum  a Deo  congregatum  sacrumque  conventum  ipsam  reciae fider 
reperit perfectam  praedicationem.  ( Harduin,  T.  III.,  p.  1398.) 
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persecutors,  the  bishops  could  not,  during  these  dreary  years, 
assemble  in  council  and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  common 
faith  of  Catholics,  could  not  so  speak  that  their  voice  would 
be  unmistakably  recognized  by  all  the  faithful  as  the  voice 
of  the  Church.  But  no  sooner  had  persecution  ceased  than, 
as  by  common  impulse,  bishops  came  together  to  legislate  in 
councils — a clear  proof  that  these  are  a natural  growth  and  a 
necessary  requirement  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Church,  and 
in  no  sense  depend  on  the  State,  save  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
may  either  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  holding  of  them,  or  the 
execution  of  their  decrees.1 

The  promise  of  Christ  to  abide  always  with  the  Church, 
was  the  essential  sanction  which  gave  to  conciliar  dogmatic 
definitions  their  only  intrinsic  worth  and  authority.  The 
faithful  were  assured  that  by  no  possibility  could  the  whole 
united  episcopacy  mistake  the  true  teaching  of  Christ  It  is  true 
that  the  councils  of  this  epoch  were  not  always  attended  by 
all  the  bishops,  even  of  the  Roman  empire  ( oixou/ii^ ;),  and 
frequently  only  those  of  the  East  were  present.  When,  how- 
ever, their  decrees  had  been  generally  received  by  the  body  of 
the  episcopacy,  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  assent  of  the  Western  Church,2  the  councils  were 
recognized  as  Ecumenical . Their  decisions  were  accepted  as 
the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost;3  as  the  authentic  inter- 


lEuseb.  vita  Constant.  M.  III.  7 : “ Constantine,  by  this  assembly  of  bishops 
(at  Nice),  restored  in  our  day  the  image  of  an  apostolic  assembly.” 

*It  is  thus  Pope  Julius  I.  writes:  Nam  tametsi  solus  sim  qui  scrip«;  non 
meam  tarnen  solius  sententiam,  sed  omnium  Italorum  et  omnium  in  his  region* 
ibus  episcoporum  scripsi. — Quapropter,  dilectissimi,  etiamsi  solus  scribo,  scri- 
bere  me  tarnen  communem  omnium  sententiam  vos  scire  volo.  (Mansi,  T.  II-, 
p.  1219.)  In  like  manner  Pope  Felix  III.  expresses  himself:  Quotiens  inlra 
Italiam  propter  causas  ecclesiasticas,  praccipue  fidei,  colliguntur  Domini 
cerdotes,  consuetudo  retinetur,  ut  successor  praesulum  sedis  Apostolicae  ex 
persona  cunctorum  tot  ins  Italiae  sacerdoium  juxta  sollicitudinem  sibi  eccW 
siarum  omnibus  competentem  cuncla  constituat,  qui  caput  est  omnium- 
(Mansi,  T.  VII.,  p.  1140.) 

* Constantine  the  Great , at  the  Synod  of  Arles,  had  the  following  declaration 
sent  to  the  Donatists : “ Meum  judicium  postulant  (Donatistae),  qui  ipse  judi- 
cium Christi  exspecto.  Dico  cnim.  ut  se  veritas  habet,  sacerdotum  judicium 
ita  debet  haberi,  ac  si  ipso  Dominus  residens  judicet.  Nihil  enim  his  licet  shod 
•entire,  vel  aliud  judicare,  nisi  quod  Christi  magisterio  sunt  edocti.”  He 
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pretation  and  definition  of  Catholic  faith;  .os  the  great  under- 
lying principles  of  morality  and  discipline ,l  all  of  which  had 
been  assailed  and  misrepresented  by  heretics. 

The  only  ground  that  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  have 
for  throwing  doubt  and  discredit  upon  the  high  authority  and 
unquestioning  submission  with  which  the  decrees  of  these  Ecu - 
menical  Councils  were  accepted  by  the  Catholic  world,  are 
some  severe  animadversions  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  This 
holy  bishop  did  indeed  animadvert  with  harsh  severity  upon 
the  intemperate  conduct  which  bishops,  assembled  in  provin- 
cial synods,  sometimes  exhibited,  and  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  Arians,  who  were  continually  drawing  up  new 
formulae  of  faith,  and  throwing  up  one  after  the  other.*  But 
apart  from  this,  St.  Gregory,  in  many  passages  of  his  works, 
defends  the  authority  of  these  holy  assemblies  with  warmth 
and  energy. 

of  the  Council  of  Nice , in  the  Epiat.  catholicae  Alexandrinor.  eccles.,  in 
Socrat  hist.  eccl.  I.  9:  “Quod  trecentis  placuit  (vpeaev)  episcopis,  nihil  aliud 
existimandum  est,  quam  Dei  sententia , praesertim  quum  in  tantorum  virorum 
mentibos  insidens  Spiritus  S.  divinam  voluntatem  aperuit  (ed.  Valesii , T.  II., 
p.  26).  He  called  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice  Oeia  hrroTJj,  a divine  com- 
mandment Conformably  to  this,  it  was  always  said  in  the  preamble  of  every 
decree,  “The  Holy  Ghost  ordains .”  Basilii  M.,  ep.  Ill  (al.  204),  on  the 
Council  of  Nice:  “Ol  rpiaKÖaioi  dim  k al  qktcj — uvk  &vev  r?fc  rov  dylov  Trvevparn $• 
hepyelac  fy&lyt-avro,  sc.  rijv  ttlgtlv. — The  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  assisted 
by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  proclaimed  this  faith.“  Leo  the  Great 
speaks  of  an  11  irre trac tab i lie  consensus  concilii  Chalcedonensis”  (ep.  65,  ad 
Theodoret)  Gregor . M.}  epp.  lib.  III.,  epistola  10:  Quatuor  synodos  sanctae 
universalis  ecclesiae,  sicut  quatuor  libros  sancti  evangelii  recipimus. — Chalce- 
donensis (IV.)  fides  in  quinta  synodo  non  est  violata  (opp.  ed.  Bened .,  T.  II., 
p.  632).  For  further  proofs , taken  from  the  Fathers , on  the  subject,  see  Bel 
larmin .,  de  conciliis,  lib.  II.,  c.  3 and  c.  6-9  (disputation.,  T.  II.) 

1 John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13,  14;  Luke  xxii.  32. 

* Gregor.  Naziam.,  ep.  55,  ad  Procop.:  “ To  tell  the  plain  truth,  such  is  my 
frame  of  mind  that  I shun  every  assembly  of  bishops,  for  I have  as  yet  seen 
none  that  has  had  a happy  issue.  I have  not  yet  seen  any  council  which, 
instead  of  removing  the  evil,  did  not  augment  it,  and  which  has  not  been  the 
scene  of  unheard  of  quarreling  and  ambition  the  most  boundless,”  etc.  The 
cruel  outrages  offered  to  Gregory  at  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Macedonian  bishops  may  indeed  have  sharpened  the  bitterness 
of  hia  complaints;  yet,  as  Billius,  the  Latin  interpreter  in  the  argument  of 
that  letter,  justly  observes,  the  rebuke  was  meant  for  particular  provincial 
councils,  and  especially  for  those  of  the  Arians.  Cf.,  above  all,  the  view  of 
the  Pagan  Ammianus  Marcellin .,  p.  541,  note  2. 
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At  the  close  of  this  epoch,  the  following  Councils  were 
everywhere  accepted  as  Ecumenical:  Nicey  a.  d.  325;  Constan • 
tinopky  a.  d.  381;  Ephesus , a.  d.  431;  Chalcedon , a.  d.  451,  and 
the  second  and  third  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  553  and  680.  It 
was  impossible  to  obtain  universal  recognition  for  either  the 
Council  of  Sardica  (a.  d.  343),  or  the  Second  Truüan  Synod 
(a.  d.  692) ; the  former  of  which  the  West  was  anxious  should 
receive  an  ecumenical  character,  and  the  East  was  no  1 ess 
anxious  to  obtain  the  same  honor  for  the  latter. 

Besides  framing  dogmatic  definitions,  councils  also  passed 
decreed  settling  questions  of  right , and  prescribing  general  eccle- 
siastical discipline;  frequently  deposed  patriarchs,  bishops,  and 
priests,  or  defined  and  recognized  the  limits  of  their  authority. 

As  a rule,  the  emperors  convoked  the  councils  held  during 
this  epoch,  but,  in  some  instances,  obtained  the  Pope’s  con- 
sent. 

The  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  positively  affirms,  on  what 
authority  is  not  clear,  that  the  emperor  Constantine  and  Pope 
Sylvester  convoked,  by  their  joint  act,  the  great  Council  of 
Nice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Marcian  and  Pul- 
cheria asked  and  obtained  the  Pope’s  consent  to  convoke  the 
Fourth  Ecumenical  Council,  a.  d.  451 ; and  it  was  at  this  very 
Council  that  the  Papal  Legates,  in  bringing  accusation  against 
Dioscorus,  charged  him,  among  other  things,  with  having 
dared  to  hold  a general  council  without  having  first  been 
authorized  by  the  Pope.  Hence,  Pelagius  II.  (a.  d.  587) 
claimed  the  right  of  convoking  general  councils  as  one  of 
the  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  successor  to  St.  Peter. 

There  was,  however,  no  question  as  to  who  had  the  right 
of  presiding  over  general  councils.  This  was,  from  the  very 
beginning,  admitted  to  be  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  the  Popes.  At  Nice,  Pope  Sylvester  was  represented 
by  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Corduba,  and  the  Roman  priests  Vitus 
and  Vincentius.  A still  stranger  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this  unquestioned  concession,  is  the  fact  that  those  early 
councils  were  attended  principally  by  Oriental  bishops,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  only  represented  by  his  Legates 
Nay,  more;  Macedonius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  openly 
told  the  emperor  Anastasius,  that  “he  himself  could  not  pro- 
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eeed  to  define  in  matters  of  faith,  because  this  was  the  office 
of  an  Ecumenical  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Pope." 

The  emperors  having  assumed  the  right  of  convoking  Coun- 
cils, as  has  been  stated  above,  also  sent  to  them  deputies,  in- 
vested with  plenary  powers,  as  their  representatives,  and 
sometimes  assisted  in  person,  without  ever  taking  part  in  the 
dogmatic  discussions,  or  directly  interfering  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  conduct  of 
Theodosius  II.  in  the  case  of  Count  Candidian,  his  deputy  at 
the  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  emperors,  for  the  same  reason, 
also  ratified  the  first  eight  Ecumenical  Councils,  but  all  subse- 
quent ones  were  confirmed  by  the  Pope  alone.1 

There  were,  besides  the  above-named  six  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils, several  national , provincial , and  diocesan  synods  held  during 
this  epoch,  at  which  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  deputies  at- 
tended. The  Ecumenical  Council  af  Nice  prescribed  that  two 
synods  should  be  held  annually  in  every  province — one  in 
spring,  before  the  forty  days  fast  of  Lent,  and  the  other  in 
autumn;  and  that  all  the  provincial  bishops  should  be  pres- 
ent. The  same  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Antioch 
(a.  d.  341),  and  reiterated  by  the  Fourth  Ecumenical  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  The  latter  also  censures  any  neglect  of  its  ob- 
servance. As,  however,  some  ecclesiastical  provinces  were 
of  more  than  ordinary  extent,  they  observed  a less  stringent 
rule.  The  Councils  of  Agde  (a.  d.  506),  of  Orleans  (a.  d.  533), 
of  Tours  (a.  d.  567),  of  Toledo  (a.  d.  589  and  633),  aud  still 
later,  the  Seventh  Ecumenical  Council , the  second  of  Nice  (a.  d. 
787),  decreed  that  “in  such  cases  councils  should  be  held  an- 
nually for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  abuses  that  might 
have  crept  in  during  the  interval.”*  All  decrees  relating  to 
faith  and  morals , passed  by  these  councils,  were  accepted  as 
infallible  utterances,  after  they  had  been  received  by  the  Uni- 
versal Church  and  approved  by  the  Pope.  As  examples  of 
this  rule,  we  may  mention  the  councils  of  Arles  (a.  d.  314),  of 
Orange  (a.  d.  529),  and  of  Valence  (a.  d.  530). 

There  was  also  a class  of  councils  peculiar  to  Constantino- 


lHefeUt  Hist  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  23-40;  Engl,  transl.,  Vo).  \.t  p.  25-42. 
• f Fasler,  Provincial  Councils,  Innsbruck,  1849. 
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pie,  called  aüitodoe  ivdr^obacu , or  permanent  synods,  which  were 
presided  over  by  the  patriarch,  and  attended  by  all  the  bish- 
ops who  chanced  to  be  in  the  Imperial  City  (isdypouv rcc), 
when  there  was  a call  to  hold  them.  They  were  called  when 
any  affair  of  importance  that  could  not  be  put  off  came  up 
for  discussion,  or  when  difficulties  arising  in  the  suffragan 
dioceses  required  immediate  settlement.  The  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  also  sometimes  held  similar  endemic  synods  at  his 
own  residence. 

Diocesan  synods  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  first 
prescribed  in  the  disputed  canon  “Annis,”  believed  to  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Council  of  Ilippo,  a.  d.  393. 

There  is,  however,  positive  proof  that  the  holding  of  such 
synods  was  prescribed  in  the  councils  of  Orleans  (a.  d.  511),  and 
of  Huesca  (a.  d.  598).  It  was  further  ordained  that  abbots, 
as  well  as  clerics,  should  undergo  the  annual  “ Correction ” of 
the  bishops  at  these  synods — the  clerics  at  the  May  synod  and 
the  abbots  at  the  November  synod.  The  same  rule  is  laid 
down  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  (a.  d.  633);  and  the  Six- 
teenth Council  of  Toledo  (a.  d.  693)  threatens  those  bishops  with 
excommunication  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  hold  diocesan  syn- 
ods within  six  months  after  the  close  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil. At  these  diocesan  synods  the  ultimate  decision  in  every 
case  rested  with  the  bishop;  the  rest  of  the  clergy  enjoyed 
cnly  an  advisory  or  deliberative  voice.1 

The  decrees  of  these  councils,  with  the  signatures  of  the 
attending  bishops  appended,  were  sent  to  the  faithful  of  the 
various  dioceses  severally,  in  the  form  of  synodical  letters, 
and  were  put  together  and  preserved  in  authentic  collections 
for  perpetual  reference.  The  most  ancient  work  containing  a 
collection  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
is  a Greek  compilation,  which  gives  in  chronological  order  the 
Canons  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-Caesarea,  Sardica,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  John  the  Scholastic , aft- 
erward Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (|a.  d.  578),  taking  this 
work  as  a basis,  reduced  the  legislation  of  the  Church  to  a 

1 f Phillips,  Diocesan  Synod,  Freiburg,  1849,  p.  40  sq. 
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system,  arranging  the  subject-matter  methodically  under  Fifty 
Titles,  after  the  model  of  the  Justinian  Code}  The  work  en- 
titled the  Nomocanon,  and  attributed  to  the  same  author,  but 
certainly  written  at  a later  date,  embraces,  besides  the  Fifty 
Titles,  the  corresponding  civil  laws  enacted  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  but  particularly  by  Justinian,  with  whom  the  tech- 
nical name  “ Title”  originated.  The  second  Trullan  Synod 
(a.  o.  692)  gave  a complete  list  of  the  canons  that . possessed 
the  authority  of  law  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  comprises  all 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  from  Apostolic  Canons  down  to  its 
own  one  hundred  and  two  canons. 

Frequent  mention  was  made  in  the  West  of  the  so-called 
Prisca  Translation  the  work  of  Denys  the  Little*  a Scythian 
monk  residing  at  Rome.  At  the  request  of  Stephen,  Bishop 
of  Salona,  in  Dalmatia  (c.  a.  d.  510),  he  brought  together,  into 
one  collection,  the  first  fifty  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  and,  in 
a new  translation,  the  decrees  of  the  Oriental  Councils,  as  far 
as  that  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  Canons  of  the  councils  of  Sar- 
dica  and  Africa.  In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  compiled 
still  later,  he  added  the  Decretals  of  the  Popes , from  Siricius  to 
Anastasius  IT.,  who  died  a.  d.  498.l * * 4  The  Spanish  Church  had 
also  a collection  containing  none  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  but 
in  which  were  to  be  found  many  decrees  of  the  councils  held 
in  Gaul.  About  a.  d.  610  a new  and  more  complete  collec- 
tion was  made,  which  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Isi- 
dore, Dishop  of  Seville  (f  a.  d.  636),  and  hence  called  the  “Isi- 
dorian  Collection”  It  was  modeled  after  the  Greek  collection 


lThis  collection  is  printed  in  GuiL  Votlli  et  Jusielli  bibl.  juris  can.  vet.,  T. 
II.,  p.  499-660.  Conf.  Phillips , Canon  Law,  Vol.  II.  + WaXUr , Church  Law, 
Book  II.,  “Sources  of  C.  L. ,”  t 65-75. 

•In  Ballerini,  opp.  Leon.  M.,  T.  III.,  p.  473  sq.,  and  in  Mansi , T.  VI.,  p. 
1106-1230.  Cf  Ballerini,  de  antiquis  collectionib.  canon.,  prefacing  T.  III., 
opp.  Leonis  M.,  and  in  Gallandii  sylloge. 

* The  surname  " Little " (“  Exiguus”),  assumed  by  him  probably  out  of  hu- 
mility, since  the  monks  often  took  surnames  of  this  kind,  e.  g.  Anastasius  the 
Librarian  : “ Exiguus  in  Christo  salutem  Joanni  diacono ; ” and  Boniface,  the 
ipostle  of  the  Germans,  writes : “ Beatissimae  Virgini.  . . . Vuinfredaa 
'xigutts  in  Christo  Jesu  intimae  caritatis  salutem.  Conf.  Walter's  Church 
jblw%  i 85 

4 Jusielli  bibl.,  T.  I.,  p.  97  sq.  Cf.  Ballerini , dissert.  (Leon.  M.  opp.  T.  III., 
, 174  sq.)  Walter , C.  L.,  \ 84-87. 
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mentioned  above.1  The  African  Church,  at  the  Synod  of  Car- 
tilage (a.  d.  419),  approved  a collection  of  its  own,  which 
gradually  passed  into  the  Common  Law  of  the  Church/  An 
epitome  of  all  the  collections  was  made  by  Fulgentius  Fer- 
randus,  a deacon  at  Carthage  (c.  a.  d.  540),  entitled  the  “ Bre - 
viarium ,”  and  another  by  the  African  bishop  Crcsconius,  enti- 
tled “ Concordia  Canonum .”s 


1 Collectio  canon,  eccles.  Hispaniae,  Matrit.  1808  fol. ; epistolae  decretal w ac 
reseripta  Romanor.  Pontificum,  Matrit.  1821,  fol.  New  and  complete  collection 
by  Tejada  y Ramiro , Mad.  1849-1855,  5 T.  in  fol. 

*Cod.  canon,  eccles.  Africanae;  also  in  Harduin,  T.  1.,  p.  861  sq. ; Mansi , 
T.  III.,  p.  698  sq. ; Justelti  bibl.,  T.  I.,  p.  303  sq. ; and  Hist  of  Coun- 

cils, Vol.  II.,  p.  112-114. 

*Ferrandi  breviar.  canon.,  in  Juslelli  bibl.,  T.  I.,  p 448  sq.,  and  the  “Con- 
oordia"  of  Cresconins,  Ibid.,  T.  I.,  append.,  p.  33  sq. 
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WORSHIP,  DISCIPLINE,  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  LIPS  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

Ckardon,  hist  des  Sacrcments ; Martbie , do  antiquis  ecclesiae  ritibus ; the 
works  of  Mamachi , Selvaggio , Pelliccia , Binierim , KrUll , etc.  Conf.,  above, 
Lit.  heading,  § 88.  For  the  deeper  symbolical  meaning  of  the  principal  objects 
worship,  see  the  profound  explanations  of  Dionysius  Areopagita , in  his  “ Hier- 
archia  ecclesiastica.”  (German  transl.  by  Engelhardt , Pt  II.,  p.  61-138.) 
IFi».  Menzel , Christian  S3*mbolisra,  ßatisbon,  1854,  2 vols.  f Staude*xnaier, 
Genius  of  Christianity,  5th  cd.,  Mentz,  1856,  2 pts. 

§ 132.  Churches  and  their  Ornaments. 

On  Christian  Church  Architecture,  see,  besides  Onuphr.  Panvinus  and  Ciam* 
pinus,  also  Kreuser,  Christian  Church  Architecture,  VoL  I.,  p.  203  sq. ; Sar- 
nelli  antica  basilicografia,  Naples.  1686.  The  most  important  work,  however, 
both  as  to  design  and  execution,  is  that  of  \*Huebsch , “ The  Ancient  Christiar 
Churches,”  Carls  ruhe,  1858  sq. ; its  truly  scientific  text  is  illustrated  with  6i 
plates.  Muralori , de  templorum  apud  vet.  Christianos  ornatu  (Anecdota,  T.  I. 
p.  178  sq.)  f /.  G.  Müller,  Pictorial  Representations  in  the  Sanctuaries  o I 
Churches,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Fourteenth  Centuries,  Treves,  1835.  Kuglet 
Hist  of  Architecture,  Stuttgart,  1855.  By  the  same  author,  Hand-book  of  th< 
History  of  Painting  since  Constantine  the  Great,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1847.  Laib 
and  Schwarz , Researches  on  the  Hist  of  the  Christian  Altar,  Stuttg.  (1858) 
1864.  The  translator  adds  to  these  also:  Seroux  <f  Agincourt,  Histoire  de  Tart 
par  les  monuments,  Paris  et  Strasbourg,  1823.  Bingham , Christian  Antiquities, 
Ijondon,  1870,  Book  VIII.  Dr.  Wm.  Liibke , Hist,  of  Architecture,  2d  ed., 
Cologne,  1858.,  p.  173  sq.  J.  A.  Mesmer , On  the  Origin,  Development,  and 
Symbolism  of  the  Basilica  in  Christian  Architecture.  Schnaase , Hist,  of  the 
Arts  of  Design,  2d  ed.,  III.  1,  Düsseldorf,  1869.  Förster,  Hist  of  Ital.  Art, 
1 vol,  Lps.  18G9.  Zestermann,  The  Basilicas,  Lps.  1847.  0.  Mothes,  The 

Form  of  Basilicas,  Lps.  (2d  ed.)  18G9.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle , Hist,  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy;  Germ.  ed.  by  M.  Jordan , 1 vol.,  Lps.  1869. 

The  Christians,  who,  after  the  opening  of  this  epoch,  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty,  yielding  generously  to 
the  practical  and  holy  inspirations  of  Christianity,  gave  full 
expression  in  their  exterior  worship  to  their  pious  thoughts  and 
religious  sentiments.  We  accordingly  behold  the  august  and 
mysterious  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church  bursting  into  life 

(685) 
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and  growing  into  definite  shape — essentially  the  same  then , in 
all  its  constituent  elements,  that  it  has  been  through  every 
succeeding  age  down  to  our  own  day.  The  great  number  of 
symbols  that  now  began  to  come  into  use,  were  so  many  tokens 
of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism. 

First  of  all,  the  churches  rapidly  increased  both  in  number 
and  magnificence.  Many  of  these  were  constructed  and 
adorned  by  the  munificent  generosity  of  Constantine  and  his 
mother  Helena . Among  these  were  the  churches  of  Tyre; 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  (of  the  Incarnate  Wisdom),  at  Con- 
stantinople; the  church  of  Mambre;  that  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre on  Mount  Golgotha,  near  Jerusalem;  of  the  Ascension, 
on  Mount  Olivet;  the  one  at  Bethlehem,  built  over  the  place 
of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  others,  particularly  at  Rome, 
where  there  were  forty  basilicas  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
(see  p.  469).  These  churches  were  soon  after  adorned  with 
silver  and  gold,  with  marble  and  precious  stones.1 

The  Pagan  temples,  with  their  narrow  cloisters,  made  to 
receive  only  a statue,  in  which  it  was  supposed  a divinity 
resided,  and  the  votive-offerings  of  the  god,  were  compara- 
tively small,  and  never  intended  to  accommodate  numerous 
assemblies.  They  were,  therefore,  not  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a Christian  church,  and  were  but  seldom  put  to  such 
use. 

Basilicas , on  the  contrary,  which  were  elegant  and  spacious 
buildings,  erected  for  courts  of  justice,  for  what  is  now  known 
as  merchants’  exchanges  and  for  halls  of  public  meeting,  served 
admirably  the  purposes  of  a Christian  church,  and  were  fre- 
quently converted  to  this  use  by  the  emperors.  The  Lateran 
Basilica  is  one  of  those  which  formerly  passed  in  this  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

Alberti  (f  1472),  that  great  engineer  who  immortalized  him- 
self by  inventing  the  sluice  for  canals,  and  his  many  followers 
down  to  our  own  day,  thought  they  were  justified  in  deriving 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  Christian  basilica  from  the  Roman 

1 Hieronym . ep.  ad  Paulinum  de  instit  monach.  Ambros . de  offic.  II.  38. 
Chrysostom , bom.  50,  in  Matth.  Isidor . Pelusiot.,  epp.  lib.  II.,  ep.  246 
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basilica  forensis,  or  judiciaria,  simply  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  Christian  worship. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  influence  exercised  upon 
the  architecture  of  the  early  Christian  churches  by  the  Pagau 
basilica.  Many  of  the  larger  churches  were  known  by  no 
other  name.  Though  frequently  varying  in  design  and  ar- 
rangement, the  basilicas  were  always  modeled,  without  loss 
of  architectural  symmetry  or  beauty,  to  suit  the  wants  of  a 
church,  and  made  to  harmonize  with  the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity. They  were  called  “ basilicas, ” some  assert,  because  in 
them  justice  was  administered  in  the  name  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  {ßaothbz ) ; while  others  affirm  that  they  were 
so  designated  because  they  were  the  residences  of  Christ,  the 
King  of  Kings . After  saying  this  much  for  the  influence  of 
Pagan  basilicas  generally  on  Christian  architecture,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  basilica,  as  a whole,  is  distinctively 
and  exclusively  a Christian  creation.  This  is  admitted  even 
by  Protestant  writers.  All  that  properly  belonged  to  the 
Pagan  basilica  was  the  open  colonnade.  The  roof,  at  first 
of  the  plainest  description,  and  after  the  fifth  century  orna- 
mented; the  aisles,  the  whole  interior  structure,  the  places 
set  apart  for  men  and  women,  for  monks  and  nuns,  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  Christians,  or  those  professing  to  be  Christians, 
every  character  of  the  entire  building  was  undoubtedly  an 
outgrowth  of  Christian  art  and  Christian  genius.1 

The  form  of  the  primitive  Christian  church  was  generally 
that  of  an  oblong  quadrangle ,*  divided  into  three,  rarely  five, 
spaces  by  parallel  rows  of  columns.  The  middle  space — 
which,  unlike  that  of  the  Tagan  basilicas,  was  roofed  in — 

'Bunsen,  The  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome,  Munich,  1843.  Plainer,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  City  of  Rome,  Vol.  I.,  p.  416  sq.  Against  these:  Zestennann,  The 
Ancient  and  the  Christian  Basilicas,  Lps.  1847 ; Kraus , Ch.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
191,  192.  Conf.  Kayser , On  the  Old  Christian  Basilica  (Austrian  Theological 
Quarterly,  year  1863,  No.  3).  Allmers , The  Old  Christian  Basilica,  Oldenburg 
1879.  [Em  Veith , in  a Sermon  for  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  a Church, 
Fest-Predigten,  Vol.  II.,  p.  263. — Tr.] 

*Constitnt  Apostolor.,  lib.  II.,  c.  57 : Ac  primo  quidem  aedes  sit  oblonga  ad 
orientem  versa.  [&  Aug.,  de  oratione  Domini  seu  ad,  c.  vi.  Matth. — Tr.]  Cf. 
Kreuser , Christian  Church  Architecture,  Vol.  I.,  p 41  sq.  [The  best  specimen 
of  a primitiye  basilica  is  San  Lorenzo  fuori  Ic  mura,  Rome. — Tr.] 
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was  called  the  nave  of  the  building,  from  its  similarity  to  a 
ship,  while  the  two  or  four  spaces  on  either  side  were  called 
the  aisles , or  wings  of  the  building.  There  were,  however, 
many  churches  built  in  other  forms.  The  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  on  Mount  Golgotha,  was 
round;  the  one  built  by  him  at  Antioch,  octagon ; the  church 
of  Nazianzum,  built  by  the  father  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  was 
also  octagon.  Others  were  in  the  form  of  a cross ; such  as 
that  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  built  by  Constantine. 
The  church  built  by  the  same  emperor  at  Mambre  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Valesius,  in  the  form  of  a quadrangle , 
or  square.  There  was  still  another  form  of  church  built  in 
the  figure  of  an  arch,  or  hemisphere , resembling,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This,  however,  is  more 
properly  a description  of  part  of  a church,  such  as  that  of 
Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  the  body  of  which  was  built 
in  the  form  of  a trulla , or  half  globe  or  cupola,  though  the 
general  outline  of  the  church  was  oblong. 

These  churches  were  commonly  so  situated  that  the  front 
or  chief  entrances  faced  at  first  toward  the  east,  and  the 
sanctuary,  or  altar,  toward  the  west;  but  these  positions 
were  in  the  Western  World  reversed,  and  the  altar  was 
made  to  face  toward  the  east,  and  the  chief  entrances  to- 
ward the  west.  But  in  Ireland,  as  Bishop  Usher,  quoting 
from  Jocelin,  observes,  the  churches  built  by  St.  Patrick 
differed  in  position  from  any  of  these,  and  faced  north  and 
south.1 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  there  was  a decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  cruciform.  The  main  oblong  quadrangle  was  cut 
toward  the  eastern  end  by  a second  one,  running  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  first,  and  forming  a transept . The  whole  struc- 
ture was  consequently  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon.  Phis  was 
the  form  of  the  Eastern  churches  enumerated  above,  and,  in 
the  West,  of  the  churches  of  the  Lateran , of  St.  Peter  and  o i 
St.  Paul,  and  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore , at  Rome ; of  the  church 
of  St.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna,  and  of  many  others. 

During  the  reign  of  Justinian,  there  was  a tendency  to  add 

1 Conf.  Bingham  8 Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  286  sq.  (Tr.  j 
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the  cupola  (doloz)  to  the  basilica.  This  was  an  imitation  of 
the  Pantheon  of  ancient  Rome,  built  by  Agrippa,  the  friend 
of  Augustus,  twenty-six  years  before  Christ,  and  presented  by 
the  emperor  Pliocas  to  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  who,  in  the  year 
60G,  dedicated  it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Martyrs. 
Among  the  churches  which  had  one  cupola,  and  sometimes 
other  smaller  ones,  was  the  principal  church  at  Antioch,  and 
also  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  both 
built  by  Constantine;  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna, 
and,  the  most  magnificent  of  all,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia , or 
the  Incarnate  Wisdom,  at  Constantinople,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Justinian  a.  d.  537.  When  this  church  was  consecrated,  the 
emperor  boasted  that  he  had  surpassed  even  Solomon  in  magr 
nificence.  He  had  the  statue  of  the  king  of  Israel  set  up  in 
a niche  of  the  fore-court,  and  addressing  it  he  said,  in  a spirit 
of  exultant  pride,  “Solomon,  I have  surpassed  thee”  ( vsvixyxd 
az  2’aXofuoi>) ! 

The  interior  of  the  basilica  was  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts:  1.  At  the  western  end  was  the  narthex , ante- temple,  or 
vestibule  (vdn&rfi,  i.  e.  rod  or  wand,  7cpbvao~,  also  xanddet<jozy\ 
atrium , vestibulum ),  where  the  penitents  and  catechumens 
stood.  2.  The  naos , from  its  similarity  to  a ship,  or  temple 
(pooc,  naviSy  Oratorium  laicorum),  where  the  communicants  or 
faithful  took  their  respective  places.  These,  according  to  the 
then  existing  notions  of  Christian  decorum,  were  separated 
according  to  sex , the  men  occupying  the  north  side  and  the 
women  the  south.  Besides  this  general  division,  there  was 
still  another.  In  the  transept,  on  the  side  occupied  by  the 
women,  the  consecrated  virgins  and  widows  were  separated 
from  the  others  in  a division  called  the  matronaeum;  simi- 
larly, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  transept,  monks  and  men 
of  rank  also  held  a separate  position,  called  the  senatorium. 
In  Eastern  churches  the  women  occupied  tribunes . And  3. 
The  bema  or  choir , or  sanctuary  ( [ä/ißcov , presbyterium , sanctua - 
ritfm),  which  was  raised  by  a few  steps  above  the  nave,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a curtain  (nepcTrhaa/ia),  or  partition, 


1 Luke  xxiii.  43. 

vol.  i — 44 
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usually  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  marble.  This  terminated 
in  a large  semi-circular  haü  (tyt c,  x°rFh  absida , concha ),  at  the 
central  point  of  which,  and  against  the  wall,  was  the  bishop’s 
throne , flanked  on  either  side  by  the  seats  for  the  clergj , which 
also  ran  along  the  wall,  and  partially  surrounded  the  altar. 
Only  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  enter  here.  The  altar  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  choir.  It  was  simply  a table,  supported  by 
four  columns,  usually  of  wood,  but  after  the  fourth  century  more 
generally  of  marble.  In  the  larger  churches  it  was  surmounted 
by  an  arched  canopy;  the  cross , and  after  the  fifth  century  the 
crucifix,  was  placed  not  on,  but  over  the  altar.  Wax  tapers  and 
lamps , which  were  kept  burning  also  during  the  day,  were 
ranged  around  the  altar,  or  placed  in  chandeliers  suspended 
from  the  roof,  but  not  on  the  altar  itself.  Above  the  altar 
was  the  peristerium}  a figure  of  a dove , representing  the  Holy 
Ghost,  hovering  in  the  air,  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  preserved.  It  was  for  a long  time  customary  to  have  only 
one  altar  in  each  church,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  several 
till  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.1 

In  order  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  schism,  the  bishop 
alone  celebrated  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  and  was  assisted  by 
all  the  clergy.  After  this,  those  who  served  churches  in  the 
city,  took  the  consecrated  elements  with  them,  and  distributed 
them  to  their  respective  congregations. 

Reading-desks  or  lecterns  (dpßwuy  from  dvaßaivio,  walking 
up),  elevated  one  or  two  steps,  were  placed  either  at  the  end 
of  the  choir  toward  the  nave,  or  in  the  nave  itself,  for  the 
reader  and  chanters.  The  ambon,  or  pulpit,  occupied  by  the 
bishop  when  instructing  the  faithful,  was  placed  within  t lie 
choir,  and  at  a still  higher  elevation.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  vestibule  proper, 
was  a court  or  square,  surrounded  by  porticos  or  cloisters,  in 
the  center  of  which  stood  the  fountain  of  water  (xpiyvi},  can - 
tharus)  for  the  ablution  of  those  who  entered.  This,  with 
its  entrance,  was  called  the  outer  narthex,  or  impluvium.* 

1 On  the  plurality  of  altars  in  one  church,  see  Binterim,  in  L c.,  YoL  IV.,  Pt. 
I.,  p.  96  sq.,  and  Kreuser , Vol.  I.,  p.  82  sq. 

’ This  description  of  an  ancient  church  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  have 
Been  and  examined  the  venerable  basilica  of  SL  Clement  at  Rome.  (Tr.) 
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The  more  important  churches  had  also  exedrae , or  outer 
buildings,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  baptistery  (ßairTca- 
TTjntov,  (fioTtazrjcnov,  xohjfiftrj&pa,  piscina)'  usually  in  the  form 
of  an  octagon,  or  Roman  rotunda,  and  the  greater  secretarium 
or  diaconicum  magnum , now  known  as  the  sacristy,  in  which 
the  vestments,  the  sacred  vessels,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
church  were  deposited. 

The  consecration  of  churches  is  mentioned  almost  simulta- 
neously with  their  erection  (see  p.  447).  The  dedicatory  cere- 
mony was  commonly  performed  during  a synod  of  the  neigh- 
boring bishops,  all  of  whom  took  part  in  the  services,  and 
was  regarded  as  a feast  of  great  solemnity  and  spiritual  joy. 
This  formal  establishment  of  a Christian  community,  and  the 
setting  apart  of  a building  to  Divine  service,  was  annually  com- 
memorated by  the  celebration  of  the  great  feast  of  dedication 
(encaenia,  festum  dedicationis  ecclesiae,  natale  ecclesiae ).2 

The  ingenious  invention  of  bells  has  been,  without  any 
foundation,  ascribed  to  the  pious  Paulinus , Bishop  of  Nola , 
in  Campania.  There  is  no  reliable  mention  of  them  in  either 
Italy  or  Gaul  till  the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  East  not  till 
much  later.5 

The  prejudice  entertained  by  the  primitive  Christians  against 
all  painted  figures,  and  particularly  those  of  the  human  form, 
gradually  wore  away.  The  Catacombs  are  certainly  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  places  set  apart  for  Divine  worship,  and 
the  walls  of  these  are  adorned  with  paintings.  But  among 
the  pictorial  representations  which  adorned  either  the  walls  of 
temples  or  those  of  private  dwellings,  the  Cross  was  always 
the  most  prominent — the  symbol  of  universal  execration  and 
the  instrument  of  unspeakable  suffering  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  lore  and  reverence.  It  rose  triumphant 
from  house-tops;  was  wrought  on  the  roofs;  was  to  be  seen 
in  cities  and  hamlets,  on  the  mountain  top  and  in  the  valley, 
on  vessels  going  forth  to  sea;  was  emblazoned  on  arms  and 


’John  v.  2,  ix.  7. 

2 Conf.  “ Kir  chweihe”  or  consecration  of  a church,  in  the  Freiburq  Cyclopedic^ 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  203-208. 

*Cf.  Otte%  “ Glockenkunde  ” (history  of  bells),  Lps.  1858. 
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books,  and  on  many  other  articles.1  It  brought  to  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  faith,  and 
kept  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  fact  that  he,  too,  was 
called  upon  to  follow  his  Master;  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  in  Ills 
cause;  that  thus  participating  in  the  sufferings,  he  might  also 
participate  in  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  were  also  many  representations,  chiefly  in  frescoes  and 
mosaics  ( musivum , k&oaTp&Tta),  of  Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  Apostles,  the  Patriarchs,  the  Martyrs,  and  of  subjects  from 
Sacred  History.  These  were  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
both  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  classes.  The  Liturgi- 
cal Books  were  also  ornamented  with  miniature  pictures;  and 
the  sarcophagi  and  ecclesiastical  vessels  with  alto-relievos  and 
basso-relievos  {dvorfhxpai).  “What  Holy  Scripture  is  to  him 
who  can  read,  pictorial  representations  are  to  him  who  can 
not;  because  in  them  the  untutored  behold  patterns  which 
they  may  copy  in  their  lives ; they  are  books  that  can  be  read 
by  the  illiterate.”  Thus  wrote  St.  Gregory  the  Great , reprov- 
ing Serenus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  for  removing  pictorial  rep- 
resentations from  the  walls  of  the  churches  within  his  diocese, 
thereby  causing  the  people  to  withdraw  from  his  communion. 
Pagan  ideas  having  now  disappeared  with  Paganism  itself, 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  these  figures 
would  be  an  occasion  to  the  faithful  of  a relapse  into  idolatry. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  these  paintings  and  figures  of  Christ 
and  His  Saints,  having  been  once  set  up  in  churches  and  pri- 
vate dwellings,  should  be  held  in  honor,  not  because  of  any 
intrinsic  merit  of  their  own,  but  because  of  the  originals  which 
they  represented.  The  decree  of  the  Second  Trullan  Synod 
was  directed,  not  against  all  representations  indiscriminately, 
but  only  against  that  of  Christ  under  the  figure  of  a lamb.1 

The  chief  ornament  of  churches,  and  particularly  of  altars 
were  relics  of  the  true  Cross  of  Christ  and  the  remains  of  the 
holy  martyrs.  The  use  of  these,  unhappily,  opened  a door  to 
fraud  and  abuse,  which  soon  called  for  the  interference  of 

'Chrysostom,  hom.  54,  in  Matth.,  n.  4;  against  its  extravagant  and  supersti- 
tious use,  Augustin .,  sermo  302,  n.  3;  sermo  32,  n.  13. 

1 See  observation  at  the  end  of  \ 124. 
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bishops,  and  even  the  emperor  Theodosius  passed  laws  to  re- 
press this  unholy  traffic.1 


§ 133.  Liturgical  Vestments,  Uymnology , and  Song. 

Bock,  Hist  of  Liturgical  Vestments,  Bonn,  1859,  2 vols.  On  eccl.  poetry, 
eonf.  Ahofs  Patrology,  2d  ed.,  Freiburg,  1869,  p.  433  sq. 

The  Christians,  having  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
freedom,  set  to  work  to  introduce  into  their  religious  services 
a greatei  degree  of  magnificence  than  had  hitherto  been  cus- 
tomary. The  first  evidences  of  this  tendency  were  the  orna- 
ments and  vestments  worn  by  the  clergy  on  solemn  occasions 
while  going  through  the  various  functions  of  their  ministry. 

The  garments  described  in  the  Old  Testament  were  exten- 
sively adopted  as  patterns.  The  vestments,  which  distin- 
guished the  bishop  from  the  inferior  clergy,  were:  1.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  stole  (originally  topdfnov,  but  later  “stola”). 
2.  A pall,  made  of  white  wool,  and  worn  about  the  shoulders 
(atfio<poo:ois,  pallium ),  symbolizing  the  lost  sheep  which  has 
been  found,  and  is  now  being  borne  back  on  the  shoulders 
(<5hoc)  of  the  good  shepherd.  The  palls , which  were  also  in 
use  in  the  West,  have  been,  since  the  sixth  century,  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  metropolitans,  as  a symbol  of  ecclesiastical  union 
and  dependence.8  3.  The  tiara  or  miter  ( infula ),  made  of  some 

1Conf.  Augustin.  de  opere  monachor,  c.  28,  T.  VI.,  ed.  Bened .,  and  Codex 
Tkeodos.  IX.  17,  7. 

1 Yespasiani,  Bishop  of  Fano,  published,  in  1856,  in  Rome,  a dissertation,  in 
which  he  demonstrates  that  the  pallium  derives  its  origin  neither  from  Con- 
stantine nor  any  other  emperor,  nor  from  the  ephod  or  rationale  of  the  high- 
priests,  when,  as  mediators  between  God  and  man,  they  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  but  is  taken  from  the  body  of  St.  Peter , whose  authority  passed  over  to 
the  Pope,  who  wears  it  himself,  and  sends  it  to  others  as  the  insignia  of  investi- 
ture, with  a portion  of  his  ownprimaiial  authority.  This  assertion  is  proved 
by  the  custom  of  other  churches,  such  as  Alexandria , where  the  pallium  of  St. 
Mark  was  kept,  with  which  his  lawful  successors  were  invested,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent Mark  with  his  hereditary  power*— in  short,  his  whole  person.  Eusebius  jf 
Caesarea  writes  that  B.  Linus  wore  the  pallium  of  St.  Peter.  Another  authority 
mentions  St.  Clement  as  its  first  wearer.  This  chief  supra-episcopal  ornament 
is  therefore,  as  it  were,  taken  from  the  body  of  Peter,  communicating  a share 
of  his  solicitude  of  all  churches,  which  signification  is  still  forcibly  expressed 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  blessed.  (Tr.’s  Add.) 
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costly  stuff,  and  frequently  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  It  was  in  both  the  East  and  the  West  the  symbol  of 
episcopal  authority.  4.  To  these  were  added  in  the  West  the 
beautiful  symbols,  the  ring  and  crosier } 

The  clergy,  from  motives  of  humility,  and  desirous  of  imitat- 
ing the  monks,  and  proving  themselves  true  servauts  of  the 
Lord,  either  cut  their  hair  short,  or  wore  the  tonsure  (i tonsura 
Petri , signum  passionis).  They  sometimes  adopted  another 
form  of  tonsure,  and  they  were  obliged,  still  later  on,  by  gen- 
eral law  to  wear  one  of  some  fashion/ 

The  custom  for  the  clergy,  to  wear  a distinctive  dress  when 
outside  the  church , did  not  become  general  till  after  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  never  uniform  for  all  coun- 
tries.3 

Poetry  and  music  also  contributed  powerfully  to  increase 
the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  public  worship.  There  was,  at 
first,  a universal  outcry  raised  against  the  use  of  Christian 
poetry,  introduced  to  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the 
Psalms,  which  had  been  chanted  from  very  early  times  in 
the  assemblies  of  Christians,  and  to  the  Doxologies,  which 
consisted  of  hymns  and  passages  from  Holy  Writ.4  But  not- 

lDu  Tour,  de  origine,  antiquitate  et  sanctitate  vestium  sacerdotalium,  Paris, 
1662,  4to.  Schmid,  de  omophorio  episcopor.  Graecor.,  Helmst,  1698.  Perisck, 
de  origine  usu  et  auctoritate  padii,  Helmst.  1754.  Schmid,  de  annulo  pastorali, 
Helmst  1705,  4to.  Cf.  Binierim,  Memorabilia,  etc.,  Vol.  I.,  Pt  II. 

tPelliccia  1.  1.,  ed.  Ritter , T.  I.,  p.  28  sq.  Concil.  Toletan.  IV.,  a.  633: 
Omnes  clerici  vel  lectores  si  cut  le  vitae  et  sacerdotes  detonso  superius  toto 
capite,  inferius  solam  circuli  coronam  relinquant,  can.  41.  ( Harduin , T.  III., 
p.  588.)  Binierim,  Memorabilia,  Vol.  I.,  Pt  I.,  p.  262  sq.  Phillips , Canon 
Law,  Vol.  I.,  p.  285. 

■According  to  Socrates,  hist.  eccl.  IV.  22,  the  Catholic  clergy  at  Constanti- 
nople dressed  in  black  and  the  Novatian  in  white.  St.  Jerome  expresses  him- 
self in  an  altogether  general  way  on  the  subject:  Vestes  pullas  aeque  de  vita 
ac  Candidas.  Ornatus  et  sordes  pari  modo  fugiendae  sunt:  quia  alterum  deli- 
cias,  alterum  gloriam  redolet  Ep.  ad  Nepotian,  n.  9 (opp.  T.  I.,  n.  264).  And 
the  forty-fifth  canon  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (398)  says:  Clericus 
professionem  suam  et  in  habitu  et  incessu  probet:  et  nec  vestibus,  nec  calcea- 
mentis  decorem  quaerat.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  982.)  Conf.  Selvaggio  L 1.,  lib. 
I.,  Pars.  II.,  c.  11 

4 Cone.  Laodic.  (about  372),  can.  69:  oti  ov  Sei  iSiurucovy  faXfiovc  Xtyetr&ai  t> 
ry  htuebjoty. — That  no  private  songs  be  rehearsed  in  church.  Conf.  can.  15. 
( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  791.)  And  the  First  Council  of  Braga  (561)  enacts  against 
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withstanding  this  adverse  feeling,  the  general  voice  of  the 
Christians  was  in  its  favor,  and  finally  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion.1 Only  such  Doctors  of  the  Church  as  were  distinguished 
by  their  piety  and  their  orthodoxy  were  recognizsd  as  true 
exponents  of  the  sentiments  and  inspirations  of  Christian  faith 
in  divine  song.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who 
composed  sacred  hymns  were,  in  the  East,  Ephraim  the  Syr- 
ian, who  wrote  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Bardesanes , 
who,  as  well  as  his  son  Harmonius,  composed  quite  a number 
of  hymns,  which  were  sung  in  the  churches  by  his  follow- 
ers for  two  centuries  after  his  death;  Jacob  of  Sarug,  the  con- 
templative Synesius , whose  hymns  are  of  an  exalted  and  mys- 
tic character;  the  two  Apollinares;  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
Basil  the  Great;  Paul  the  Silencer  and  George  the  Pisidian.  In 
the  West  there  were  Juvencus , Victorinus , and  St.  Ambrose  (the 
hymns  of  the  latter  were  recommended  by  the  Fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo);*  then  came  Pope  Damasus  (f  a.  d.  384),  Coelius 
Sedulius , Claudianus  Mamertus  (f  c.  a.  d.  470),  Paulinus  (Bishop 
of  Nola),  Prosper  (c.  a.  d.  463),  Gregory  the  Great , Venantius 
Fortunatus  (c.  a.  d.  603) ; and,  the  most  gifted  of  all,  Prüden - 
tius  (f  after  a.  d.  405).s 

The  “Te  Deum  Laudamus,”  the  so-called  Ambrosian  Song 

the  Priscillianists  : Placuit,  ut  extra  psalmos  vel  eanonicarum  scripturar.  N. 
et  V.  T.  nihil  poStice  compositum  in  ecclesia  psallatur.  ( Harduin , T.  III.,  p. 
351.)  Yet  the  Synod  of  Tours  of  the  year  567  permitted  dignified  hymns  by 
known  authors.  Vide  Hefele , Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  III.,  p.  24. 

1 Thus  St.  Jerome  says  of  the  poet  Juvencus : Historiam  Domini  Salvatoris 
▼ersibus  explicuit,  nee pertimuit  evangelii  majestatem  sub  metri  leges  mittere 
(ep.  ad  Magnum). 

*Conc.  Totetan .,  a.  633,  can.  13.  ( Harduin , T.  III.,  p.  583.) 

1 Prudent,  repl  ote$& vow,  etc.,  opp.  ed.  Heinsius , Amstelodami,  1667.  Cellarius , 
Hall.  1703;  ed.  Obbarius,  Tüb.  1844;  ed.  Dressel,  Lps.  1860.  Collections  of 
numerous  poets,  by  Fabricius,  poetarum  vett.  ecclesiast.  opp.  et  fragmenta, 
Basil  1564.  Poetarum  Graecor.  Christ.  Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1609.  Binius, 
collectio  poetar.  christianor.,  Paris,  1624.  Hymni  ecclesiae  excerpti  e bre- 
viariis  Paris.,  Roman.,  Sarisburiensi,  Eboracensi  et  aliunde,  Oxon.  1839. 
* Daniel,  thesaurus  hymnologicus,  ed.  I.,  Hal.  1863  sq.,  5 T.  *Mone%  Latin 
Hymns,  Freiburg,  1853  sq.,  3 vols.  Cf.  Rambach , Anthology  of  Christian 
Hymns,  Altona,  1816-1824,  4 vols.  Simrock,  Lauda  Sion,  hymnos  sacros  an* 
tiquiores  ed.  in  Latin  and  German,  Cologne,  1850.  Schlosser , The  Church  in 
her  Songs.  2d  ed.,  Freib.  1863,  2 vols.  Baehr,  The  Christian  Poets  ant  His- 
torians, Carls  ruhe,  1836. 
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of  Praise,  the  Christian  anthem  of  victory,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  St.  Ambrose  when  suddenly  inspired , - 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  on  the  occasion  of  St. 
Augustine’s  baptism,  was  received  with  unqualified  favor 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  Mention  is  made  of  it  by 
St.  Benedict  in  his  Rule. 

Some  general  attempts  were  made  to  form  an  ecclesiastical 
chant 1 worthy  of  its  high  purpose. 

The  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing,  or  that  which  con- 
sists of  addresses  and  responsories,  sung  by  two  courses  of 
singers,  and  derived  from  the  precedent  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  attributed  to  the  Apostolic  Father,  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch. 
The  anthem  is  proved  by  authentic  testimonies  to  have  been 
in  use  at  a very  early  date,  in  the  churches  of  Caesarea  ami 
Constantinople.  St.  Basil  thus  describes  the  high  purpose? 
of  ecclesiastical  chant:  “The  Church,  in  order  to  excite  in 
our  souls  tender  sentiments  of  piety,  combines  with  her  teach- 
ing an  agreeable  melody,  that,  though  unable  to  understand 
the  words  pronounced,  our  hearts  may  be  lured  to  a willing 
captivity  in  the  soft  bondage  of  its  delicious  sweetness.”  St. 
Augustine,  with  the  memories  of  what  he  had  heard  at  the 
church  of  Milan  still  fresh  and  warm  in  his  memory,  gives 
this  account  of  the  impression  its  ecclesiastical  chant  made 
upon  his  mind:  “The  hymns  and  songs,  0 My  God,  and  the 
sweet  chant  of  Thy  Church,  stirred  and  penetrated  my  being. 
These  voices  streamed  upon  my  ears  and  caused  truth  to  flow 
into  my  heart;  from  its  springs  the  emotions  welled  up;  and 
lastly,  tears  poured  forth,  and  I rejoiced  in  them.” 

St.  Ambrose  aud  St.  Gregory  rendered  great  service  to  church 
music  by  the  introduction  of  what  are  known  as  the  Ambro - 
sian  and  Gregori  in  chants . The  latter,  composed  of  notes  of 
equal  duration  (cantus  firmus , Romanus ),  is,  in  mauy  respects, 
very  similar  to  our  present  choral  chant.  The  Ambrosian 
chant,  with  notes  of  unequal  duration,  has  more  the  charac- 

lGerberi  de  cantu  et  musica  sacra,  1774,  2 T.  4to.  Conf.  ejusdem  Script«« 
ecclesiastici  de  musica,  T.  2,  1784;  and  likewise  Cardinal  Bona , De  dirini 
Psalmodia,  c.  17,  n.  9,  on  the  Gregorian  Chant.  Forkel , Hist,  of  Music,  Lp» 
1788,  2 vols.  Häuser , Hist,  of  Christian  Church  Song,  Quedlinburg,  1834. 
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ter  of  a recitative .*  The  Gregorian  chant,  so  dignified  and 
solemn,  was  taught  and  brought  to  perfection  in  a school 
founded  by  the  excellent  Pope  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name,  whence  it  gradually  spread  through  the  whole  Church. 
Ecclesiastical  chant,  departing  in  some  instances  from  the 
simple  majesty  of  its  original  character,  became  more  artistic , 
and,  on  this  account,  less  heavenly  and  more  profane;  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  not  slow  to  censure  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  and  honored  Church  song.  Finally,  the 
organ,  which  seemed  an  earthly  echo  of  the  angelic  choirs51  in 
heaven,  added  its  full,  rich,  and  inspiring  notes  to  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  the  Gregorian  chant. 


§ 134.  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Church. 

t Selvaggio  1.  c.,  lib.  II.,  Pt.  II.,  c.  4-7.  + Pelliccia  1.  c.,  T.  II.,  ed.  Ritter , 
p.  276  sq.  f Binterim,  Memorab.,  Vol.  V.,  Pt  I.  f Kriill,  Christian  Ecclesias- 
tical Archaeology,  2d  vol.,  p.  56  sq.  Prosp.  Lambertini  (Benedict  XIV.),  com- 
ment de  Jesu  Christi  ejusque  Matris  Festis,  Patav.  1750,  fol.  Guyti , Heorto- 
logia,  Paris,  1657,  fol.  Ad.  Baillct , Histoire  des  FÄtes,  in  his  “Vies  des 
Saints,'*  Paris,  1707,  4 vois.  fol.  Thomassin,  Trait£  des  Jeünes  de  l’Eglise, 
Paris,  1680. 


Sunday,  the  feasts  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  the  fasts 
of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  all  of  which  had  been  observed 
with  appropriate  solemnity  during  the  First  Epoch,  continued, 
without  interruption,  days  of  festive  gladness  or  saddening 
sorrow  in  the  Church. 

Constantine  passed  laws  making  the  observance  of  Sunday 
obligatory,  and  subjecting  even  Pagans  to  the  Christian  rule. 
He  ordained  that  all  manual  labor,  except  agriculture,  and 
judicial  proceedings  should  cease  upon  this  day,  and  that 
the  soldiers  should  assist  at  prayer  with  the  Christians.  As 


^nf.  the  excellent  contributions  toward  a history  of  the  Roman  choral 
song,  in  the  Munich  Thcol.  Archives , 1843,  Nos.  4 and  6.  Luft,  Liturgies,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  207-214.  f Antony,  Text-book  of  Gregorian  Church  Song,  Münster, 
182tl,  2 vols. 

lSt.  Cecilia , according  to  a pious  legend,  admirably  represented  by  Raphael, 
in  »picture  kept  at  Bologna,  heard  the  choirs  of  the  angels  singing  the  praises 
of  God.  (Tr.)  Cf.  Chrysander , Hist.  Account  of  Church  Organs,  Rinteln, 
1755 ; Binterim , Memorabilia,  Vol.  IV.X  Pt.  I.,  p.  145  sq.;  Freiburg.  Eccl. 


tyclopcd.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  824. 
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might  be  anticipated,  this  imperial  recognition  added  to  tho 
dignity  and  importance  of  Sunday;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinances  passed  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea 1 had  a similar 
effect.  Later  on,  all  public  games  were  forbidden  on  this 
day  by  a law  of  the  emperor.  Sunday  gradually  came  to  be 
observed  with  more  strictness  in  the  East  than  in  the  West , and 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , on  establish- 
ing its  observance  in  England,  adhering  to  the  strict  customs 
of  his  own  country,  wished  to  prohibit  all  domestic  employ- 
ments and  traveling.  The  Synod  of  Means  (a.  d.  538),  on  the 
contrary,  had  taken  quite  the  opposite  view,  and  affirmed  that 
any  such  regulation  was  characteristic  of  the  Judaical  rather 
than  of  the  Christian  dispensation;2  and  maintained  that 
nothing  more  should  be  required  than  to  leave  off  such  labor 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  whatever  other  sort  might 
prevent  attendance  at  Divine  worship.  The  Synod  of  Macon 
(a.  d.  585)  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  the  field  under  severe 
penalties. 

The  councils  of  Arles  and  Nice  established  a fixed  rule  for 
the  whole  Church,  according  to  which  the  feast  of  Easter 
should  be  celebrated.  But  the  differing  calculations  of  Borne 
and  Alexandria  were  a hindrance  to  this,  which  was  not  obvi- 
ated till  after  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  computation 
and  Paschal  cycle  (see  p.  526,  n.  1).  The  Forty  Days  Fast , 


'The  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  372)  prescribes  that  the  Sabbath  shall  not 
be  observed  with  the  Jews,  nor  labor  intermitted  on  that  day,  but  that  Sunday 
shall  be  the  recognized  day  of  rest  and  devotion.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  785; 
Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  569.) 

1 Translator’s  Addition. — Cf.  Matt.  xii.  8:  “For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath  day.”  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange  (Protestant),  Professor  of  Theolf»gy 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  says,  in  his  Comment,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
p.  217 : “ The  Son  of  man  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, — as  being  himself  the  Di- 
vine Rest  and  the  Divine  Celebration,  He  is  both  the  principle  and  the  object 
of  the  Sabbath.  He  rests  in  God,  and  God  in  Him.  Hence  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  proper  Sabbath  observance  and  the  Interpreter  of  the  Sabbath  law.”  D. 
Brown:  " In  what  sense  now  is  the  Son  of  man  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day?  Not 
surely  to  establish  it— but  to  own  it,  to  interpret  it,  to  preside  over  it,  and  to 
ennoble  it,  by  merging  it  in  the  Lord’s  Day  1 (Rev.  i.  10,)  surrounding  it  with 
an  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  love,  necessarily  unknown  before,  and  thus  making 
it  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  eternal  Sabbathism.”  Dr.  aud  Prof  Philip 
Schaff  (Berlin  and  New  York) : “A  great  principle  regulates  the  whole  Sabbath 
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beginning  with  Ash  Wednesday  {dies  cinerum ),  became  now 
of  more  uniform  observance  throughout  the  Church.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  Lent,  the  festivals  of  martyrs  were  not 
solemnized,  and  the  celebration  of  nuptials  and  birthday  fes- 
tivities were  forbidden.1  The  week  immediately  preceding 
Easter,  or  the  Great  and  Iloly  Week  (1/9 do/ia?  /lVfdbj),  had  an 
especially  sacred  character;  and  the  Thursday  {dies  anniver - 
sarius  Coenae  Domini ),  Friday  fjpipa  r ob  azaupou,  dies  crucis), 
and  Saturday  {Sabbatum  Magnum ),  within  it,  enjoyed  a dis- 
tinction peculiarly  their  own.  Easter  Sunday  was  celebrated 
with  a greater  degree  of  solemnity  and  joyous  festivity  than 
any  other  festival  of  the  year;  the  people  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other,  a practice  still  observed  in  the  Greek  Church — 
one  giving  the  salutation,  “ The  Lord  is  risen,”  and  the  other 
replying,  “ He  is  risen  indeed.” 

Duriug  the  entire  week  after  Easter,  called  the  “ White 
Week,"  because,  during  it,  the  neophytes  were  dressed  in 
white,  the  ceremony  of  conferring  baptism  was  constantly 
going  forward,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  and  manual  labor 
were  prohibited  during  both  this  and  Holy  Week  preceding 
Easter.  On  the  Sunday  of  the  Octave  (fj  xupcaxrj  roD  avrinaoya, 
Dominica  in  Albis , i.  e.  depositis),  the  neophytes  put  off  their 
white  robes,  and  the  feast  of  Easter  was  ended  {Pascha  clau- 
sum). 

There  is  indubitable  authority  for  saying  that  the  Feast  of 
the  Ascension  (kopTrj  rijc  dvatyipew?.  in  Cappadocia,  f)  httoa)ropkvr), 
i.  e.  day  of  salvation),  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  the 

question,  and  settles  both  the  permanent  necessity  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  man,  and  the  true  Christian  freedom  of  its  observ- 
ance. So  the  family  is  made  for  man , i.  e.  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  there- 
fore a most  benevolent  institution,  a gracious  gift  of  God.  Government  is  made 
for  man,  i.  e.  it  is  not  an  end,  but  a necessary  and  indispensable  means  for  the 
protection,  development,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  man.  If  the  means  be 
tamed  into  an  end,  the  benefit  is  lost.”  Dr.  Schaff  has  given  his  views  on  the 
Sabbath  question  and  the  merits  of  the  Anglo-American  theory  and  practice, 
as  compared  with  the  continental  European,  in  a little  book,  published  in  New 
York,  1864. 

lConc.  Laod .,  can.  51  and  52:  Non  oportet  martyrum  natalitia  celebrare,  sed 
eortim  in  sabbato  et  dominica  tantum  menioriam  fieri. — Non  oportet  in  quad 
rsgesima  aut  nuptias  aut  quaelibit  natalitia  celebrare.  Cf.  can.  48  and  5Q, 
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fourth  century.  Moreover,  the  three  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding it  were  observed  as  days  of  public  prayer  {dies  rogaii 
onum ),  during  which,  as  upon  other  solemn  occasions,  the 
people  marched  in  procession,  headed  with  banners.  This 
devotion,  first  introduced  by  Mamertus , Archbishop  of  Vienne 
(a.  d.  469),  rapidly  became  general  in  the  whole  Church.1  The 
recitation  of  the  u Great  Litanies”  a custom  which  grew  out 
of  the  public  calamities  of  the  times,  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  preceding.  The  “ Litanies  ” were  introduced  into  Rome 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  were  afterward  annually  recited  in 
public  on  the  25th  of  April. 

There  were  also  many  among  the  Christians  who  said  “ that 
there  should  be  no  distinction  of  days;*  that  every  day  might 
be  consecrated  to  God,  both  as  a Friday  by  reviving  the  mem- 
ory of  Christ’s  Passion,  and  as  a Sunday  by  celebrating  His 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  by  union  with  Him  in  Holy 
Communion;  that  every  day  of  the  week  should  be  properly 
a holiday  (feria ),  but  that  the  Church,  wisely  consulting  for 
those  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  offer  daily  sacrifice  and 
prayer  to  God  before  entering  upon  their  routine  of  business, 
had  set  apart  certain  days  as  feasts  and  others  as  fasts;  and 
that  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  enjoined  that  all  the  faithful 
should  öfter  up  prayer  six  times  each  day”  The  times  pre- 
scribed for  daily  prayer  were : 1.  At  sunrise,  to  greet  the  dawn 
of  day  and  thank  God  for  it;  2.  At  the  third  hour,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  condemnation  of  Christ;  3.  At  the  sixth  hour,  in 
memory  of  His  crucifixion ; 4.  At  the  ninth  hour,  in  memory 
of  His  death;  5.  At  eventide,  to  beg  of  God  the  necessary 
repose;  6.  And  at  cockcrow,  to  give  thanks  for  the  returning 
day.3  The  clergy  and  monks  have  fixed  hours  for  prayer 

1 After  the  Rotation  days  had  been  generally  observed,  especially  throughout 
Gaul  and  Spain,  Leo  III.  prescribed  them  for  the  whole  Church.  S*.  Augustine 
thus  determines  the  annual  cycle  of  feasts  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century: 
Quae  toto  terrarum  orbe  servantur,  quod  Domini  passio  et  resurreetio  et  as - 
censio  in  coelum  et  adventus  de  coelo  Spiritus  St.  anniversaria  solemnitate 
celebrantur,  ep.  51  ad  Januar.  (Augustin,  opp.  T.  I.)  Cone.  Aurelian. , a.  611. 
can.  27.  ( Harduin , T.  II.,  p.  1011.) 

2IIieronym.  comment,  ep.  ad  Gal.  iv.  10,  11,  cf,  Chrysost ho  mil.  I.,  n.  1,  *n 
Pentecost  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  458,  ed.  Monljaucon) . Socr.  h.  e.  V.  22. 

*Cons(itut.  Apostolov.  VIII.  56,  with  this  addition:  Si  propter  infidclce  im- 
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( horae  canonical),  sanctioned  by  custom  and  corresponding 
to  those  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxviii.  164):  “ Seven 
times  a day  have  I given  praise  to  Thee  for  Thy  judgments  and 
Thy  justice.”  The  several  names  of  these  prayers,  and  the 
hour  assigned  for  the  recitation  of  each,  are:  Matins , at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  Prime  at  six;  Tierce  at  nine;  Sext  at 
noontide;  None  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; Vespers  at  six,  and 
Complins  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

During  the  fourth  century,  other  great  festivals  were  added 
to  those  already  existing,  in  order  to  complete  the  cycle  of 
sacred  memorials,  by  which  the  most  prominent  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Savior  were  annually  brought  before  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place.  The 
Eastern  feast  of  the  Epiphany , or  Theophany , became  now  very 
general  throughout  the  Western  Church,  but  under  a differ- 
ent signification  from  that  which  it  bore  in  the  East  (see 
p.  446).  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  and  Maximus  of  Turin 
remark,  that  in  the  West  the  Epiphany  commemorated 
three  distinct  events  in  the  life  of  our  Savior — the  baptism 
in  the  Jordan,  the  adoration  of  the  kings,  and  the  first 
miracle. 

The  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord , on  the  contrary,  origi- 
nated in  the  West,  where  it  was  pretty  generally  observed  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Pope  Liberias.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  East  about  the  year  376,  where,  through  the  efforts  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom , it  rapidly  gained  in  favor,  and  was  finally 
recognized  as  the  “ mother  of  all  other  feasts.” 1 Some  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church  commenting  on  this  feast,  which  was  cele- 
brated during  the  winter  solstice,  professed  to  see  an  analogy 
between  the  condition  of  the  world  when  Christ  entered  into 
it  and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  He  was  born.  His 
birth,  they  said,  took  place  when  the  nights  were  longest  and 
the  days  shortest,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  great  darkness  that 

possibile  eat  ad  ecclesiam  procedere,  in  domo  aliqua  congregationem  facies, 
Episcope,  ne  pins  ingrediaturin  ecclesiam  impiorum;  non  enim  locos  hominetn 
■anctificat,  sed  homo  locum.  ( Galland . bibl,  T.  III.,  p.  229;  Mansi , T.  I., 

p.  682.) 

lCkry*o*t . homil.  in  diem  natal.  (T  II.,  p.  355.) 
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was  over  the  world  when  the  Light  broke  upon  it,  which  has 
been  gaining  in  luminousness  and  splendor  ever  since.1 

The  fast  preceding  this  feast  was  first  observed  in  Gaul 
(a.  d.  462)  by  Perpetuus,  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  afterward  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Synod  of  Macon  (a.  d.  581).  It 
commenced  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  and  was  observed  three  days 
in  each  week  till  the  celebration  of  the  feast. 

The  fast  of  the  Advent  (adventus)  had  passed  into  a general 
practice  of  the  Church  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  festival  of  Christmas , which  was  of  later  introduction 
than  either  Easter,  Pentecost,  or  the  Ascension,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  birthday  of  our  Lord,  was 
for  a long  time  celebrated  with  less  solemnity  than  these, 
finally  obtained  a rank  equal  to  Easter,  the  cardinal  feast  of 
the  Church,  and  eventually  rose  to  a more  exalted  distinc- 
tion, by  the  privilege  granted  to  priests  to  say  three  Masses  on 
this  day.2 

Among  the  Pagans  the  incoming  of  the  new  year  was  cele- 
brated with  festivities,  accompanied  with  every  sort  of  dissi- 
pation, and  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  divination  and  other 
superstitions.  In  order  to  distract  and  withdraw  the  faithful 
from  the  temptations  of  this  season  of  revelry,  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  early  times,  appointed  the  first  of  January  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Still  later,  it  was  celebrated  as 
the  Octave  of  the  Nativity,  and  in  Spain,  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  as  the  feast  of  the  Circumcision . This 
feast,  after  it  had  been  generally  introduced  throughout  the 
Church,  was  interpreted  as  symbolizing  the  circumcision  and 
cleansing  of  the  heart,  a signification  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Pagan  revelry,  which,  at  this  season,  was  so  universal, 
and  possessed  so  many  alluring  dangers  for  the  Christian. 

Two  new  feasts  were  added  to  these:  1.  That  of  the  Pre- 
sentation of  our  Lord  in  the  temple  (festum  pratsentationis  Christi 
in  templo ),  called  among  the  Greeks  the  Meeting  (foaravn;, 
occursus),  from  the  account  in  St.  Luke  ii.  25,  because  Simcou 

1 Gregor . Nyss.,  T.  III.,  p.  340.  Augustin.,  serm.  190,  n.  1.  Leo  M..  sonn 
25,  n.  1. 

*Qu'r.  largiente  Domino  missarum  solemnia  Ur  hodie  celebraturi  sumus  loqui 
diu  de  evangelioa  lectionc  non  possumus.  (Grepor.  M.f  bomil.  8.  in  evan^elia.) 
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went  up  to  the  temple  to  meet  Jesus,  and  recognized  Him  aa 
the  Messiah.  It  was  afterward  celebrated  in  the  West  as  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady  (festum  purificationis  sen 
candelarum ),  and  was  observed  by  order  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian on  the  second  day  of  February.  Pope  Gelasius  intro- 
duced it  that  it  might  supersede  and  take  the  place  of  the 
Pagan  Lupercalia,  and  in  the  seventh  century  its  observance 
had  become  general  throughout  the  whole  Church.  2.  The 
feast  of  the  Divine  Conception  of  our  Lord,  or  of  the  Annun- 
ciation to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (j  too  dyjekapob,  festum  an - 
nunciationis),  which,  though  the  date  of  its  origin  is  uncertain, 
was  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Trullan  Synod  of  a.  d.  692.1 

The  feast  of  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  (rijc  perapop- 
tpwaew-,  transfigurationis)  has  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
Church  from  the  seventh  century  down.  The  feast  commem- 
orating the  heaveuly  birth  of  the  Apostles  was  also  ranked 
among  the  greater  feasts  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Valentin- 
ian  gave  it  special  importance,  by  suspending  all  proceedings 
in  courts  of  judicature  upon  this  day. 

The  Holy  Martyrs  were  at  first  commemorated  only  in  those 
churches  in  which  they  had  lived  and  suffered,  and  their  feasts 
were  not,  as  now,  of  universal  observance  in  the  Church.  But 
by  and  by,  as  they  increased  in  number,  they  also  grew  in 
importance,  and  their  memories  were  held  in  honor  and 
reverence  throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  the  Western 
Church  the  memory  of  St.  Stephen , the  first  Martyr,  was  in- 
geniously connected  with  the  feast  of  Christmas-tide,  in  order 
to  show  that  in  his  case  the  martyr’s  crown  was  the  special 
gift  of  Christ,  “whom  Stephen  beheld  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  assisting  and  comforting  him  in  his  agony,  thus 
strengthening  him  to  bear  witness  to  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.”  The  memory  of  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist, 
St.  John,  “the  disciple  whom  our  Lord  loved,”  was  also  com- 
memorated within  the  Octave  of  Christmas,  on  the  27th  of 

lConc . Quinisext,  can.  52:  In  omnibus  sanctae  quadragesimae  jejunii  diebus, 
praeterquam  sabbato,  et  dominica  et  sancto  annuniiationis  die  fiat  sacrum 
praesanctificatorum  ministerium.  (Mansi,  T.  XI.,  p.  9G7 ; JIarduin,  T.  III., 
p.  1082.)  Cf.  Lambertini  commentarius  de  Jesu  Christi  ejusque  matris  festia. 
P»t*v.  1782,  fpl 
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December,  and  on  the  28th  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ai 
Bethlehem  and  in  its  environs,  the  festival  of  martyrs  and  in- 
nocent children,  who  are  the  roses  and  the  lilies  that  sprung 
up  about  the  manger  of  our  Lord. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was  first 
celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  29th  and  30th  days  of  June,  wheu 
they  were  born  to  a new  life  in  Heaven. 

Finally,  an  annual  feast,  commemorating  all  Martyrs  and 
Saints , was  celebrated  in  the  East  on  the  Octave  of  Pentecost, 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  This  day  was  selected  for 
their  feast  to  indicate  that  their  fortitude  and  holiness  were 
due  entirely  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  the  West  a.  d.  606,  when  the  emperor  Phocas  do- 
nated the  Pantheon  to  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  who  dedicated  it 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Martyrs.  Gregory  HI.  trans- 
ferred the  feast  from  the  13th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November. 
Besides  the  Birthday  of  Christ , the  only  other  one  then  cele- 
brated by  the  Church,  was  that  of  St.  John  Baptist , which  was 
commemorated  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  the  days  begin  to 
grow  short.  St.  Augustine  on  this  account,  in  speaking  of  the 
feast,  alludes  to  the  words  of  the  Baptist  himself,  “He  must 
grow,  but  I must  decrease,” 1 and  in  the  most  ancient  calendar 
the  feast  is  called  the  Passing-away  ( transitus  seu  assumptio ), 
and  was  not  known  until  later  as  “ Natale  Sancti  Joannis  Bap - 
tistae.”  The  feast  of  the  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
has  been,  from  the  fifth  century,  celebrated  on  the  29th  of 
August. 

The  finding  of  the  true  Cross  by  the  empress  Helena  brought 
mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  grief  to  the  hearts  of  all  Chris- 
tians,* but  when,  after  it  had  been  lost,  the  emperor  Heraclins, 
by  his  splendid  victory  over  the  Persians  (see  § 105),  forced 
them  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  a feast  commemorative  of 
the  event  was  established,  called  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  ( festum  exaltationis  Sanctae  Crucis ),  and  set 
for  the  14th  of  September.  Later  on,  the  Feast  of  the  -FYiuf- 


1 Augustin.,  homil.  287.  John  iii.  30. 

*Cf.  *DHrinyer , System  of  Divine  Actions,  Vol.  I.,  p.  214;  2d  ed.,  p.  151. 
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ing  of  the  Holy  Cross  (inventio  Sanctae  Crucis)  was  appointed 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  May. 

The  Doctors  of  the  Church,  appealing  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments1  as  authority  for  their  doctrine,  taught  the  faith- 
ful to  revere  and  invoke  the  angels.  This  doctrine  gradually 
took  shape,  and  distinct  traces  of  it  are  recognizable  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century,  when  mention  was  made  of  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 

St.  Epiphanius  gives  a very  full  description  of  the  Feasts 
and  Fasts  of  the  Church  as  they  were  observed  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.2  “ Ecclesiastical  assemblies,”  he  says, 
“are,  by  Apostolic  ordinance,  held  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days 
and  on  Sunday.  A fast  is  observed  till  the  ninth  hour  (3 
p.  m.)  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days — on  the  fourth,  because 
on  this  day  Christ  was  taken  captive,  and  on  the  sixth,  be- 
cause it  was  the  day  of  His  crucifixion.  It  is  a rule  through- 
out the  orthodox  church  to  observe  the  fast  till  the  ninth 
hour  during  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifty 
days  preceding  the  feast  of  Pentecost , when  it  is  not  permit- 
ted either  to  fast  or  bend  the  knee.  During  this  season  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  assemblies  are  held  not  at  the  ninth 
hour,  but  in  the  morning,  as  on  Sundays.  In  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany , when  our  Lord  was  born  according  to  the  flesh,  no 
fast  is  kept,  even  though  it  should  fall  either  on  the  fourth  or 
the  sixth  day.  The  ascetics  who  have  voluntarily  taken 
upon  themselves  fastings  and  watchings,  observe  them  all  the 
year  round,  except  during  the  Fifty  Days,  and  on  Sundays. 
The  Catholic  Church  regarding  all  Sundays  as  days  of  re- 
joicing, forbids  any  fast  to  be  kept  on  them,  as  it  is  not  proper 
to  fast  on  a day  of  such  a character.  She  does  not  even  per- 
mit fast  on  the  Sundays  within  the  forty  days  preceding 
Easter , a season  during  which  it  is  otherwise  strictly  enjoined. 
In  all  countries  during  the  six  days  immediately  before 
Easter,  no  more  than  the  xerophagy  is  taken,  that  is,  a meal 
consisting  of  only  bread,  salt,  and  water,  and  this  only  in  the 


‘Dent.  xxxii.  8;  Dan.  x.  13,  21;  Matt,  xviii.  10;  and  Apoc.  xii.  15. 
* Epiphan.  exposit  fidei,  c.  22  sq.  (opp.  ed.  Pelav T.  I.,  p.  1104.) 
VOL.  I — 45 
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evening.  Some  who  are  more  zealous,  take  nothing  for  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  and  still  others  do  not  break  their  fast  till 
cockcrow  on  Sunday  morning.  During  this  week  six  vigils 
are  observed,  and  as  many  assemblies  of  the  faithful  held. 
Assemblies  are  also  held  during  the  whole  of  Lent,  from  the 
ninth  hour  till  evening.  In  some  places  night-watches  are 
kept  on  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  days,  and  are  at  times  contin- 
ued until  Sunday  morning.  In  other  places,  again,  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  is  offered  on  the  fifth  day,  at  the  ninth  hour,  aftei 
which  the  people  are  dismissed,  but  the  xerophagy  continues. 
In  still  other  places  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  offered  at  cockcrow 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  great  feast  of  the  Resurrection,  after 
which  the  people  are  dismissed  according  to  custom.  Bap- 
tism and  the  other  mysteries  are  performed  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Apostles.  Prayers,  sacri- 
fices, and  mysteries  are  offered  for  the  souls  of  the  departed , 
who  are  mentioned  by  name.  According  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church,  which  is  carefully  observed,  morning -prayer  must  be 
accompanied  with  songs  of  praise,  and  evening-prayer  with 
psalms.” 

REALIZATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP  THROUGH  THE  SACRA- 

MENTS. 

Sacrameniarium  Leoninum,  Gelasianum,  and  Gregorianttm  (see  Freiburg 
Cycloped.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  649).  J,  Goar,  eucbologium  sen  rituale  Graecor.  gr.  et 
lat,  Par.  1647.  f Brenner,  Hist  Exposition  of  the  Ministration  and  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  Bamberg,  1818-1824,  3 vols.  Liturgies , by  Schmidt, 
LUft,  and  Fluck.  Gudranger , Hist,  of  Liturgies  (in  German,  by  Flock),  Ratia- 
bon,  1854.  , 

§ 135.  Baptism  and  Confirmation.  (Conf.  § 88.) 

Selvaggio , L 1.,  lib.  III.,  c.  1-7.  Pelliccia , 1.  1.,  p.  14  sq.  Cf.  BinUrit *, 
Memoirs,  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  I.  Krüll , Christian  Archaeology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  122  *»q. 
Böhmer , 1.  c.  supra,  Vol.  II.,  p.  265.  Cyrilli  Hierosolgm.  cateches.  mystagog. 
I.— III.,  deserving  special  attention.  Dionysius  Areop.  de  hierarchia  ecclesiast, 
c.  2 and  3,  f Mayer,  Hist,  of  the  Catechumenate  and  Catechisation  during  the 
First  Six  Centuries,  Lps.  1868.  Weis,  Primitive  Eccl.  Pedagogics  exhibited  it 
the  Catechumenate  and  in  Catechisation,  Freiburg,  1869. 

In  proportion  as  Christian  worship  developed,  the  deep 
meaning  and  the  richness  of  sacramental  grace  received  a 
more  adequate  Interpretation  and  a fuller  expression. 
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St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catecheses,  gives  a full  account 
of  the  period  of  the  catechumenate , which  was  observed  in 
this  as  in  the  first  epoch  of  the  Church ; — of  the  instruction 
and  gradual  introduction  of  the  catechumen  into  full  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  get  by 
memory  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  but  also  to  understand  it,  that 
its  teaching  might  not  be  written  on  tablets  only,  but  also 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Such  was  the  em- 
phatic instruction  of  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  John  Chrysostom. 

The  catechumens  frequently  put  otf  receiving  baptism — 
some  for  a period  of  years,  and  others  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  The  reasons  that  induced  these  to  remain  so  long  out 
of  the  Church  and  deprive  themselves  of  her  graces  for  such 
a length  of  time  were  various.  Some  desiring  to  live  loose 
lives  did  not  wish  to  be  bound  down  by  the  constraints  which 
the  Church  would  put  upon  them  ; while  others  did  it  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  baptism  in  their  last  sickness,  that  thus 
departing  this  life  cleansed  from  all  stain  of  sin,  they  might 
enter  upon  the  next  with  every  assurance  of  salvation.  This 
practice  accounts  for  the  frequent  exhortations  of  the  fathers, 
warning  catechumens  not  to  defer  too  long  their  earnest 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  baptism.  According  to  the 
Synod  of  Elvira,  and  one  of  the  Novellae  of  Justinian , the 
ordinary  period  of  the  catechumenate  was  two  years;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostolic  constitutions,  it  was  three  years.  By 
degrees  it  was  abridged,  and  the  Synod  of  Agde  prescribed 
eight  months  for  a Jewish  catechumen.  In  danger  of  death 
it  was  terminated  at  once  by  baptism. 

Among  the  ceremonies  immediately  preceding  baptism 
were  the  breathing  upon  the  catechumen  by  the  bishop;  a 
touching  of  the  ears,  accompanied  by  the  word  “Ephpheta,” 
in  token  of  the  spiritual  voice  that  was  shortly  to  penetrate 
his  intelligence;  the  putting  of  a grain  of  salt  into  his  mouth, 
symbolizing  the  divine  word  and  wisdom,  but  in  some  cases 
milk  and  honey  were  used  instead,  as  signs  of  regenerating 
grace  and  evangelical  sweetness  ( signum  regenerantis  gratiae  et 
suavitatis  evangelicae).  Water  was  then  poured  three  times 
upon  the  head  of  the  catechumen  to  be  baptized.  It  was  also 
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the  practice  to  baptize  by  triple  immersion,  but  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  recommended  but  one  because  the  Arians  also 
practiced  triple  immersion,  and  took  it  to  signify  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  essentially  distinct.  The 
forehead  and  breast  of  the  catechumen  were  signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross . The  water  and  oil  employed  in  con- 
ferring baptism  were  blessed — a practice,  it  is  claimed,  of 
apostolic  origin.  The  forms  of  prayer  and  ceremonies  used 
in  this  blessing  in  different  churches  were  not  by  any  means 
uniform. 

The  catechumen  (<pa)n£6fisi>oz)  who  was  receiving  baptism, 
held  in  his  hand  a wax  taper,  and,  turning  toward  the  west, 
renounced  Satan  and  all  his  works ; facing  about  to  the  east, 
he  consecrated  himself  entirely  to  Christ.  He  was  then  im- 
mediately clad  (candidates)  in  white  robes,  typical  of  that 
pure  and  holy  life  he  was  expected  to  lead. 

It  was  not  long  before  infant  baptism  became  general  in  both 
East  and  West,  and  Gregory  Nazianzcn  sharply  rebuked 
those  mothers  who,  from  over  solicitude  for  the  health  of 
their  children,  put  off  their  baptism  on  the  plea  that  their 
tender  age  and  weakness  could  not  endure  so  severe  a trial. 
“Do  not,”  he  says,  “ expose  your  children  to  evil,  but  sanc- 
tify them  and  consecrate  them  to  the  Holy  Ghost  from  their 
tenderest  years.  Do  you,  indeed,  fear  to  seal  them  with  the 
seal  of  God  because  of  the  weakness  of  nature?  O ye  mothers 
of  little  faith ! Did  not  Anne  consecrate  Samuel  to  God  even 
before  his  birth?  and  did  she  not  afterward  bring  him  up  a 
priest,  and  clothe  him  in  the  garb  of  a priest?  She,  putting 
her  trust  in  God,  took  no  account  of  human  fears.”1 

Solemn  baptism  was  usually  administered  at  Easter , but  like- 
wise at  Pentecost . The  practice  of  baptizing  on  Epiphany  was 
not  common  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East  and  in  Africa  it  was 
the  rule.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  Neophytes  put  on  long  white 
garments,  which  they  wore  throughout  the  week.  These 
were  put  aside  on  the  following  Sunday  (dominion  in  Albis, 
sc.  deposittSj  seu  dominica  post  albas).  St.  Augustine , referring 
to  this  custom,  reminds  the  newly  made  Christians  that  having 


1 Gregor . Naz.  Or.  40,  T.  I.,  p.  C48. 
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put  aside  their  external  robes  of  innocence,  they  should  pre- 
serve without  stain  the  purity  of  the  vesture  with  which  their 
souls  were  clad.  “Ita  tarnen , ut  candor , qui  de  habitu  deponitur , 
semper  in  corde  teneatur” 

During  the  first  centuries  there  was  no  specified  place  for 
conferring  baptism.  It  was  sometimes  administered  in  pri- 
vate dwellings,  again  in  prisons,  and  frequently  at  a conve- 
nient place  in  a river.  But  when  persecution  had  ceased,  it 
was  conferred  only  in  baptisteries , which  were  usually  circular 
buildings,  situated  at  a little  distance  from  the  church,  and, 
as  a rule,  on  the  south  side.  In  large  cities  they  were  fre- 
quently so  spacious  that,  councils  were  sometimes  held  in 
then  . They  also  contained  altars,  at  which  Mass  was  said, 
and  from  which  the  Neophytes  received  Holy  Communion. 
In  the  early  ages,  each  diocese  had  only  one  such  baptistery, 
and  this  was  connected  with  the  cathedral.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  was  because,  Until  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
bishops  were  the  ordinary  ministers  of  the  sacrament  of  bap-, 
tism,  and  priests  and  deacons  exercised  this  office  only  by 
commission  from  the  ordinary.  Rome  alone  had  more  than 
one  baptistery.  In  cases  of  necessity,  lay  persons  might  bap- 
tize, but  only  under  certain  conditions.  Baptism  conferred 
by  lay  persons  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  valid  in  the 
West,  but  in  the  East  it  was  regarded  as  doubtful,  particu- 
larly if  administered  by  a woman. 

Godfathers , or  those  who  presented  the  child  for  baptism, 
lifted  him  from  the  baptismal  fount  {susceptor es) , and  gave 
guaranties  for  his  future  fidelity  (sponsores),  are  mentioned  in 
the  second  century. 

A Christian  name  v as  taken  at  baptism,  generally  that  of 
an  apostfe  or  some  martyr,  a great  preference  being  shown 
for  that  of  St.  John.1  There  are  many  examples  of  this  prac- 
tice, though  it  was  by  no  means  general  throughout  the 
Church. 

In  the  preceding  epoch  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  was 

1 Eusebius  relates  that  the  newly  converted  Pagans  had  such  reverence  ond 
love  fer  St.  John  that  the  majority  of  them  selected  his  name.  See  Life  Pic- 
tures of  «he  Passion  of  Christ,  by  Em.  Veith;  Engl,  transl  , p.  202;  German 
orig.,  p.  208,  M ed.  (Tr.) 
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administered  at  the  same  time  with  baptism,  but  this  was 
no  longer  the  practice,  because  priests  were  now  permitted  to 
baptize  more  frequently  than  formerly,  and  confirmation  was, 
xoith  exceptional  cases , the  special  function  of  the  bishop,1  who, 
when  he  administered  it  outside  his  own  cathedral,  did  so 
while  making  the  visitation  of  his  diocese.  In  the  East  the 
priest  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  conferring  confirmation.  The 
practice  was,  at  first,  confined  to  Egypt,  thence  it  spread  over 
the  whole  Greek  Church.  In  parts  of  the  West,  as  in  Gaul 
and  Spain,  priests  were  permitted  to  confirm  only  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Gregory  the  Great  granted  the  privilege  to  the 
priests  of  Sardinia.2 

Chrism  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  consecrated  at  the  "»ltar 
by  the  bishop,  and  in  the  East  the  right  was  afterward  con- 
fined to  the  patriarchs,  and  after  the  fifth  century  it  was  pre- 
scribed that  this  consecration -should  take  place  on  Maundy, 
or  Holy  Thursday.  This  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  St.  Cyril,  in 
speaking  of  it,  used  the  following  impressive  language: 
“Have  a care  that  you  despise  not  the  oil  of  chrism,  or  re- 
gard it  as  common  oil;  for,  as  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist 
when  consecrated  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no 
longer  common  bread,  but  the  Body  of  Christ;  so  also  the 
oil  of  unction,  when  sanctified  in  like  manner  by  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  longer  common  oil,  effecting 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  anointing,  but  is  the  very  gift  of 
Christ  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  made  efficacious  through  the 
power  of  God  Himself.” 

§ 136.  The  Holy  Eucharist  the  Center  of  all  Christian  Worship . 

Renaudot , liturgiar.  oriental,  collectio,  Par.  1715-16,  2 vols.  4to.  /.  A. 
Assemani , codex  liturgicus  eccl.  univ.,  Rome,  1749-1766,  13  vols.  4to.  Daniel, 
codex  liturgicus  cedes,  univ.  in  epitomen  redactus,  4 T.  The  Liturgies  of  the 
Greek  Church:  1.  Of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  SS.  James  and  Cyril; 
2.  Of  Constantinople,  or  of  SS.  Dasil  and  Chrysostom;  3.  Of  Alexandria,  or 
of  SS.  Mark  and  Cyril;  4.  The  Egyptian  Jacobites  made  use  of  the  Liturgy  of 
Alexandria  and  of  two  others,  attributed  to  Gregory  Nazianzcn  and  to  Rasil ; 

^ope  Innocent  I.,  in  a decretal  of  the  year  416,  forbids  priests  to  anoint  with 
chi  ism,  quod  solis  dtbetur  epUcopis,  cum  tradunt  Spiritum  Paracletum. 

9S.  Gregor.  M.  ad  Januarium  episc.  (CalariO  Registr.,  lib.  III.,  ep.  26, 
in  fin.  (Tr.) 
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6.  The  Ethiopians  had  twelve  liturgies  from  the  Egyptian  Jacobites;  6.  The 
Nestorians  had  three  Syriac  liturgies — the  most  ancient  the  so-called  liturgy  of 
the  Apostles,  that  of  Theodore  of  Mopsvestia,  and  that  of  Nestorius.  In  the 
Church  op  the  West,  the  Roman  liturgy  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great;  that  of 
Milan , or  of  St.  Ambrose , similar  to  that  of  the  East ; the  Gallican ; the  A /• 
rican;  in  Spain,  the  Gothico- Spanish  or  Mozarabic  liturgy.  Conf.  Muratori, 
liturg.  Rom.  vetus,  Yen.  1748,  2 vols.  fol.  Mabillon,  de  liturgia  Gallicana, 
Paris,  1729,  in  4to.  Monef  Lat.  and  Gr.  Masses,  Frcfl.  1850.  Pamelii , litur- 
jpeon  eccl.  lat.,  Coloniae,  1571,  2 vols.  in  4to.  Grancolast  les  anciennes  litur- 
gies et  fanden  sacramentaire  de  f«Jglise,  Paris,  1704,  3 vols.  in  4to.  The 
divergencies  of  these  liturgies  most  carefully  indicated  by  Martine , 1.  c.,  lib.  I. 
3-5,  T.T.,  p.  97  sq.  Cf.  Pelliccia , loco  cit.,  ed.  Ritter , T.  I.,  p.  183  sq.  Bin - 
terim , 1.  c.,  Vol.  IV.,  Pts.  II.  and  III.;  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  93  sq.  *\K8ssingt 
Difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Liturgies,  shown  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass.  ( Freibg . Theol.  Review , 1841,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  225-275.)  By  the  same  author, 
Liturgical  Lectures  on  the  Holy  Mass,  3d  ed.,  Ratisbon,  1869.  Neale , The  Lit- 
urgies of  SS.  Mark,  James,  Clement,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  London,  1859. 
(Greek  and  English.)  f Probst,  Administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Tiibing. 
1853.  By  the  same , Liturgy  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  Ttlbg.  1870. 

At  the  beginningof  this  epoch  the  faithful  were  summoned 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  as  they  were  to  their 
morning  and  evening  devotions,  by  the  stroke  of  a mallet 
upon  a metal  gong;  but  from  the  seventh  century  down,  bells 
were  substituted  for  this  rude  contrivance,  as  a more  conve- 
nient method  of  calling  the  people  to  church. 

The  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  consisted  of 
two  principal  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  the  Mass  of  the 
Catechumens  {Missa  Catechumenorum),  at  which  Catechumens 
and  even  Pagans  were  permitted  to  assist ; the  second  was 
the  Mass  proper,  during  which  only  the  baptized  faithful  were 
allowed  to  remain. 

The  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  commenced,  according  to  the 
different  liturgies,  either  with  the  singing  of  Psalms  or  with 
the  reading  of  a passage  from  Holy  Scripture.  All  present 
either  sang  the  Psalms  together,  or,  as  the  custom  was  in  the 
East  from  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  West  from  the  time 
of  St.  Ambrose,  antiphonally,  divided  into  two  choirs,  the  one 
leading  off  and  the  other  responding.  The  first  psalm  which 
was  sung  answered  to  the  Introit  of  our  present  Mass.  Then, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  the 
Divine  mercy  was  invoked  in  precisely  the  same  form  of 
words  that  is  in  use  at  the  present  day  {x'jnee  Lord, 
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have  mercy  on  us);  after  which  came  the  Gloria  or  Doxology, 
which  contained  a more  Or  less  full  expression  of  doctrine, 
according  to  circumstances.  This  was  followed  by  the  salu- 
tation, “Peace  be  with  you,”  or  “The  Lord  be  with  you,” 
after  which  a prayer  was  sung,  called  the  “ Collect,”  because 
in  it  the  priest  offered  up  the  collective  prayers  of  the  whole 
assembly  (< coUecta , qua  fidelium  vota  ab  eo  quasi  colligebantur ). 
The  bishop  then  having  taken  his  seat  upon  his  throne,  the 
reader  ascended  the  ambon,  or  reading-desk,  and  read  in  the 
language  of  the  people  a passage  from  either  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  or  from  the  Old  Testament.  These  passages  were 
collected  in  a Lesson-book,  and  arranged  in  order  according 
to  time.  This  was  followed  by  the  singingof  a psalm,  called 
the  Gradual  {gradualis ),  after  which  the  reader  read  the  Gos- 
pel. From  the  seventh  century  onward,  this  office  was  com- 
mitted to  the  deacon  alone.  The  reading  of  the  Gospel  finished, 
the  bishop  gave  an  explanation  of  its  meaning,  either  from  his 
throne  or  from  the  altar,  adding  some  practical  and  plain  re- 
marks (< 0/juXia , tractatus ),  but  he  sometimes  gave  a discourse 
( sermo ) on  a subject,  chosen  at  will.  During  this  epoch,  preach- 
ing reached  its  highest  state  of  development.  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  pulpit  oratory,  rendered  famous  by  such  names 
as  Basil  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  in  the 
East;  and  in  the  West,  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  Leo  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  Peter  Chrysologus  and  Maximus  of  Turin. 
It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  people,  when  carried  away 
by  some  eloquent  passage  or  stirring  appeal,  to  applaud  a 
great  preacher  in  real  old  Pagan  style,  by  loud  acclamations 
and  the  clapping  of  hands.  St.  John  Chrysostom  reminded 
them  on  one  occasion  that  they  were  not  in  a theater,  listen- 
ing to  comedians;  and  on  another,  he  said,  “You  have  indeed 
given  me  your  applause,  but  I feel  that  now  weeping  is  more 
befitting  me.” 1 

The  homily  over,  the  deacon  gave  notice  to  the  infidels, 
catechumens,  energumeni,  and  penitents  to  depart,  and  in- 
vited those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  remain,  to  pray,  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  had  been  dismissed,  for  the  clergy,  for 

1 Hornil.  26,  in  ep.  I.  ad  Corinth. 
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the  whole  Church,  for  all  classes  of  society,  and  for  both 
friends  and  enemies. 

The  Mass  of  the  Faithful  now  commenced.  It  consisted 
of  three  parts,  viz:  the  offertory,  the  consecration,  and  the 
communion.  It  was  customary  in  Constantinople  from  the 
year  519,  in  Spain  from  the  year  589,  and  in  Gaul  at  a stir 
later  date,  to  recite  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed  be- 
fore the  offertory;  and  in  the  West  the  priest  also  saluted  the 
people,  saying,  “ The  Lord  be  with  you,”  but  in  the  East  the 
kiss  of  peace  was  given  instead. 

The  faithful  then  brought  forward  their  gifts  of  bread  and 
wine;  and,  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  first-fruits,  or  the  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  crop,  were  part  of  their  offering,  and 
received  the  blessing  of  the  bishop.  One  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons  permitted  the  practice  of  placing  young  ears  of  corn 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  accompanied  with  oil  and  incense, 
upon  the  altar.  This  mention  of  incense  clearly  proves  that 
it  must  have  been  used  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice ; and,  more- 
over, since  St.  Ambrose  speaks  of  the  incensing  of  the  altar, 
and  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian  of  the  burning  of  incense  at  Mass, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  incense  was  used,  in  some 
churches  at  least,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 

From  the  time  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  in- 
stituted, there  have  been  abundant  proofs  that  the  Catholic 
Church  uniformly  believed  it  to  be  the  true  Body  and  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ , and  a true  sacrifice. 

These  testimonies  are  especially  numerous  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  of  this  epoch,  and  in  the  peculiar  and  ex - 
pressive  ceremonies  of  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful , which  corre- 
spond precisely  with  those  of  the  Mass  as  celebrated  at  the 
present  day.  Thus,  to  take  one  witness  from  among  a num- 
ber, St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem , when  laying  open  the  mysteries 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  to  the  newly  baptized  Christians, 
tells  them : “ Christ,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  did  indeed 
change  water  into  wine,  which  in  a sense  resembled  blood, 
and  should  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  He  now  changes  wine 
into  His  own  Blood  ? Let  us,  then,  accept  what  is  placed  be- 
fore us,  with  an  undoubting  belief  that  it  is  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  Ye  receive  the  Body  of  Christ  under  the 
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appearance  of  bread,  and  His  Blood  under  the  appearance 
of  wine,  that  ye  may  become  one  body  and  blood  with  llim. 
Do  not,  therefore,  regard  the  bread  and  wine  as  simple  ele- 
ments— they  are  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ , for 
our  Lord  has  said  it.  Should  your  senses  rebel  against  such 
a doctrine,  trust  to  jour  faith  as  to  an  infallible  guide!  Let 
not  the  testimony  of  the  sense  of  taste  deceive  you,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  abandoning  yourselves  fully  to  the  authority  of 
faith,  be  assured  that  you  truly  and  really  receive  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.,M 


1CyrtUi  catecheses  mystagogicae  IV.,  nros.  2,  3,  6 (opp.  ed.  Touitde , p.  319 
sq.)  So  likewise  Gregor.  Nyssen.  orat.  catech.,  c.  37 : Per  Verbum  Dei  et 
orationem  statim  iu  Verbi  corpus  transmutatur  (turaßdAferai)  panis  sanctifi- 
catus.  Ambros,  de  mysteriis,  c.  8 : Ista  esca,  quam  accipis,  iste  panis  vivus, 
qui  descendit  de  coelo,  vitae  aeternae  substantiam  subministrat — est  corpus 
Christi,  c.  9.  Forte  dicas:  aliud  video;  quomodo  tu  mihi  adseris,  quod  Christi 
corpus  accipiam  ? Et  hoc  nobis  adhuc  superest,  ut  probemus. — Quod  si  tan- 
turn  valuit  humana  benedictio  (III.  Reg.  XVIII.  38),  ut  naturam  converteret; 
quid  dicimus  de  ipsa  consecratione  dtvina,  ubi  verba  ipsa  Domini  Salvatoris 
operantur  ? Nam  sacramentum  istud,  quod  accipis,  Christi  sermone  conficitur. 
Quod  si  tantum  valuit  sermo  Eliae,  ut  ignem  de  coelo  deponeret;  non  valebit 
Christi  sermo,  ut  species  mutet  elementorum  ? — sermo  Christi,  qui  potuit  ex 
nihilo  facere,  quod  non  erat,  non  potest  ea,  quae  sunt,  in  id  mutare  quod  non 
crant?  (opp.  ed.  Bened .,  T.  II.,  pp.  337  and  339).  C£,  particularly,  Chrysost. , 
homil.  24  and  27  in  1 Cor.,  and  homil.  83  in  Matth,  and  Augustine : Mediato- 
ren! Dei  et  hominum,  homiuem  Christum  Jesum  carnem  nobis  suam  mandn- 
candam,  bibendumque  sanguinem  dantem  fideli  corde  atque  ore  suscipimus, 
quam  vis  horribilius  videatur,  humanam  carnem  manducare  quam  perimere,  et 
humanum  sanguinem  potare  quam  fundere.  Contra  adversarium  legis  et 
prophetarum  II.  9,  ed.  Bened.,  T.  VIII.  Klee,  Hist  of  Dogmas,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
170  sq.  On  the  Eucharist  as  a “sacrifice,”  cf.  Cyrilli  cateches.  mystagog.  V., 
explaining  the  liturgy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Chrysostom,  de  sacerdot 
III.  4:  Cum  videris  Dominum  immolatum  et  jacentem,  et  sacerdotem  sacrificio 
incumbentcm  ac  precantem,  omnesque  pretioso  illo  sanguine  rubentes;  an  pu- 
tas  te  adhuc  cum  hominibus  et  in  terra  esse?  an  non  potius  in  coelis  trans- 
la  turn?  0 miraculum,  o Dei  benignitatem ! Again,  in  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  we  read:  Tibi  inclinata  cervice  supplico  et  te  togo — dignare,  ut  a 
me  peocatore  et  indigno  peccatore,  servo  tu,  haec  dona  offerantur.  Tu  enim  es, 
qui  offers  et  offereris , assumis  et  distribueris,  Christe,  Deus  noster.  Hieronym., 
ep.  21,  ad  Damas.  (al.  146):  Vitulus  saginatus,  qui  ad  poenitentis  immolatur 
salutem,  ipse  Salvator  est,  cujus  quotidie  carne  pascimur,  cruore  potamur — hoc 
convivium  quotidie  celebratur  quotidie  Pater  Filium  recipit : semper  Christus 
credentibus  immolatur  (opp.  T.  I.,  pp.  79  and  80).  Gregor.  M.  dial,  dt  vita  et 
miracul.  PP.  Italieor.,  lib.  IV.,  c.  58:  Debemus  quotidianas  carnis  et  sanguinis 
bostius  immolare.  Ilinc  pensemus,  quale  sit  pro  nobis  hoc  sacrificium  quod 
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“Both,”  says  St.  Ambrose,  “ are  given  under  the  appearance 
of  bread  and  wine,  lest  there  should  be  a shrinking  from 
receiving  very  blood  as  drink  (ut  nullus  horror  cruoris  sit)” 

St.  Augustine  is  no  less  positive  in  affirming  that  “ the  bread 
which  you  behold  upon  the  altar  by  the  wrord  of  God  is  the 
Body  of  Christ;  that  the  chalice,  also  sanctified  by  the  word 
of  God,  or  rather  what  it  contains,  is  truly  the  Blood  of  Christ; 
and,”  he  goes  on  to  say  with  marked  emphasis,  “ as  such  we 
should  receive  them  into  our  mouths  with  believing  hearts, 
even  though  it  should  seem  to  us  more  terrible  to  eat  human  flesh 
than  to  commit  murder , and  to  drink  human  blood  than  to  shed  it” 
The  deacon  and  subdeacon  took  from  the  bread  and  wine 
offered  by  the  faithful  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  Holy 
Communion,  and  whatever  remained  over  was  divided  among 
the  clergy  and  the  poorer  members  of  the  community.  No 
offerings  were  accepted  from  those  who  had  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  receiving  Holy  Communion. 

The  money  and  other  offerings  made  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  were  not  placed  upon  the  altar;  the  giver  handed  his 
name  to  the  deacon  in  writing  ( nomen  offerebat ),  who  read  it 
aloud  before  the  assembled  faithful,  together  with  the  amount 
of  the  gift.  It  was  customary  in  the  Roman  and  African 
churches,  and  perhaps  in  others  also,  for  the  priest  to  com- 
memorate by  name  in  his  prayer  both  the  giver  and  the  gift. 
From  the  sixth  century  on,  the  practice  obtained  of  offering 
gifts  for  the  service  of  the  altar  on  Sundays  only.  While  the 
offering  was  being  made,  the  choir  sang  a psalm,  and,  still 

pro  absolution©  nostra  passionem  unigeniti  Fil’i  semper  imitatur  (opp.  ed. 
Bened.,  T.  II.,  p.  473).  The  sentiment  of  the  Fathers  of  the  First  Council  of 
Nice  merits,  above  all,  our  thoughtful  attention:  In  divina  mensa  ne  humiliter 
intend  simus  ad  propositum  panem  et  poculum;  sed  attollentes  mentem,  fide 
intelligamu8,  situm  in  sacra  ilia  mensa  agnum  ilium  Dei , tollentem  peccatura 
mundi,  incruente  a sacerdotibus  immolatum  (advruc  0v6yei>ov):  et  pretiosum 
ipsius  corpus  etsanguinem  vere  sumentes,  credere  haec  esse  nostrae  resurrec- 
tionis  symbola  ( Oelasii , hist.  cone.  Nicaen,  lib.  II.,  c.  30,  in  Harduin , T.  I., 
p.  429;  Mansi , T.  II.,  p.  887.)  Freiburg  Eccl.  Cycloped.,  Vol.  XI..  p.  133-163. 
Amauld , Nicolet  et  Renaudol,  perpetuity  de  la  foi  de  l’^glise,  touchant  Veuchar- 
istie,  Paris,  1775  sq. ; the  same,  enlarged  with  the  Perpetual  Faith  of  the  Chun  h 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance , Paris,  1811,  4 vols.  Probst , The  Eucharist  as  q 
bavrifice,  two  Essays,  Tübingen,  1857. 
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later,  a versicle,  called  the  antiphon  or  offertory  (ofertorium). 
As  the  number  of  those  who  received  Holy  Communion  grew 
less  as  time  went  on,  and  since  the  unleavened  bread,  now 
used  For  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  was  prepared  by  the  clergy, 
there  no  longer  existed  the  same  need  as  formerly  of  altar- 
offerings,  and  these  fruits  of  the  earth  were  in  consequence 
changed  into  donations  of  money.  But  as  the  bread  and  wine 
were  made  a perfect  offering  only  by  being  changed  into  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sacrifice  was  called  in 
the  accompanying  prayers  the  “ sacrifice  of  propitiation"  for 
the  sins  of  men,  the  “ sacrifice  of  a spotless  Victim  bom  of  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mother”  who  was  none  other  than  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Himself.  The  use  of  incense  at  the  Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice  is  also  often  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.  At  the  close  of  the  offertory,  the  deacon  presented 
water  to  the  bishop,  with  which  the  latter  washed  his  hands; 
then  followed  an  admonition,  twice  repeated,  warning  those 
present  to  examine  their  consciences,  that  each  might  discover 
if  he  had  anything  at  heart  against  a brother.  Next  came 
the  Preface  ( prafatio , TrpoAoyoz,  eu^apiarca),  in  which  the  people 
were  exhorted  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  affections  heaven- 
ward. “Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  Lord  with  fear 
and  trembling;  let  us  lift  our  hearts  to  things  above  (sursun 
corda );”  and  the  assembled  faithful  answered,  “We  have  in- 
deed raised  our  hearts  to  the  Lord;”  and  the  bishop  having 
requested  them  to  join  him  in  giving  thanks  to  God,  they 
replied,  “It  is  but  fitting  and  just;”  the  bishop  then  took  up 
their  answer,  and,  having  repeated  it,  went  on  with  the  pre- 
face, which  was  closed  by  all  the  people  singing,  in  concert, 
the  words  of  the  seraphic  hymn:  “Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth,  the  heavens  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory 

1 The  preface  (in  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  West,  “ contestatio,  inlatio,  im* 
molatio”),  according  to  the  example  set  by  Christ,  preceded,  as  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  the  act  of  consecration.  It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions,  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  liturgies  of  our  own 
times.  In  the  East  the  preface  was  the  same  in  every  mass,  and  contained  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  all  the  gifts  of  God;  but  in  the  West  it  changed 
wit h the  festivals.  The  Sacramentarium  of  St.  Gregory  contains  all  the  changes 
of  the  prefaces  which  are  now  in  use.  To  the  nine  usual  prefaces,  found  in  al) 
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■fr-f  Now,  the  secret  ( <wa<popd,  actio , secret  um),  or  the  essential  and 
most  solemn  and  sacred  par/  o/*  /Ae  JH/ass,  was  entered  upon, 
bi  This  has  been  called  the  Canon  since  the  time  of  St.  Gregory, 
iV  and  is  precisely  the  same  to-day  inform  and  word  that  it  was  then. 
[v  Pope  Gelasius  inserted  it  in  his  Sacramentary  as  it  existed  in 
v his  time,  and  in  this  essential  form  it  lias  come  down  to  us. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Canon,  prayers  were  offered  for  all  the 
^ faithful — for  the  bishop,  and,  in  the  East,  for  the  patriarch, 

; for  the  emperor  or  king;  for  all  benefactors  of  the  Church, 
and  for  those  who  had  made  offerings.  The  Pope's  name  is 
found  in  the  liturgies  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  at  a very  early  date,  and  it  was  also  inscribed  on 
. the  diptychs .*  After  mention  had  been  made  of  the  living, 

the  Saints  in  Ileaven,  and  particularly  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  martyrs  who  had  lived,  and  were  now  held  in 
houor,  in  the  community,  were  commemorated. 

According  to  the  liturgies  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  a prayer  con- 
taining the  doxology  of  the  Son  followed  the  Sanctus,  or  close 
of  the  preface;  but,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  historical  narra- 
tive of  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  and  by  the 
Consecration. 

In  the  Greek  liturgies,  the  words  of  our  Lord  used  in  conse- 
cration are  preceded  by  a prayer,  in  which  God  is  besought  to 
send  down  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  He  may  change  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  A,  similar 
prayer  is  found  in  the  same  part  of  the  Mass  in  the  Mozara- 
bic  liturgy.  The  Roman  Canon  contains  an  invocation  which 
immediately  precedes  the  words  of  institution  and  consecra- 
tion, and  which  is  to  the  same  purpose  and  the  same  in  sub 
stance  as  those  contained  in  the  other  liturgies. 

Many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  used  expressions  which  would 

the  missals  anterior  to  a.  d.  1200,  however,  Urban  II.  added  that  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  that  most  ancient  one  called  “communis.”  Cf.  Benedict  XIV. t 
desacrificio  missae,  lib.  II.,  c.  11,  n.  16.  (Tr.) 

lThe  diptychs , from  <hf  and  tttvocjeiv  = bis  plicare,  were  tablets,  twice  folded 
designated  in  ecclesiastical  language  also  by  EnnXijGKMTTtKoi  KardXoyoi , sacrae 
tabulae,  or  liber  viventium  et  rnortuorum.  There  were  distinct  tablets,  dhrrvxo 
yiirruv  and  veKfnjv.  The  deacon,  and,  in  later  times  in  the  West,  the  priest,  read 
them  aloud. 

I 
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seem  to  imply  that  they  attributed  the  power  of  consecration 
to  this  prayer.  The  ambiguity  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in 
their  liturgy  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  consecratory 
act.  For  that  which  God  does  instantly  is,  from  the  very 
character  of  language,  prayers,  and  acts,  represented  as  taking 
place  in  parts  which  succeed  each  other  in  order,  and,  all 
taken  together,  are  the  sum  of  one  uninterrupted,  moral  ac- 
tion. Hence  it  sometimes  happened  that  now  one  part,  and 
now  another,  was  spoken  of  as  the  instrument  and  efficient 
cause  of  the  mystery,  when,  in  reality,  it  was  intended  to 
designate  the  action  as  a whole. 

In  the  East,  when  the  bishop  was  approaching  the  solemn 
act  of  consecration,  a curtain  was  drawn  between  him  and  the 
people,  to  shut  them  out  from  view  of  the  altar  during  this 
sacred  part  of  the  sacrifice.1  The  bishop  then  pronounced  the 
words  of  consecratiou,  “This  is  My  Body”  and  the  invocation 
(iTzixfyac;)  to  God.  The  bread  and  wine  having  been  changed, 
by  the  power  of  these  words,  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  people  in  a body  answered  “ Amen”  or  “We  be- 
lieve.” Before  Communion  the  veil  was  withdrawn,  the 
Eucharistic  God  elevated  by  the  celebrant  in  sight  of  the 
people,  who  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration  before  Him. 

This  elevation  was  introduced  into  the  Western  Church  at  a 
much  later  date,  and  took  place,  as  at  present,  immediately 
after  the  consecratory  act.  But,  according  to  the  witness  of 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine,  the  Eucharist  was  not  adored 
during  the  Mass  until  immediately  before  being  received  at 
Holy  Communion.2  According  to  an  Apostolic  tradition, 
prayers  were  said  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  after  the  conse- 
cration; the  names  of  those  who  departed  in  communion 
with  the  Church  were  inscribed  on  the  diptychs,  and  read 
aloud  to  the  assembly;  bishops  were  named  first,  next  after 
them  the  other  clergy,  and  then  the  emperors  and  all  the 

^ee  Antiqq.  of  the  Christ  Church,  by  Bingham , Vol.  I.,  p.  298,  against 
Alzog  (Tr.) 

3 Gt  quia  illam  carnem  mnnducandam  nobis  ad  salutem  dedit,  nemo  autem 
illam  manducat,  nisi  prius  adoraverit,  sic  inventum  est,  quemadmodum  ado* 
retur  tale  scubellum  pedum  Domini,  ut  non  solum  non  peccemns  adorando,  sed 
peccemus  non  adorando.  Augwslini  enarratio  in  Psalm,  zcviii  (ed.  Bene<L, 
T.  IV.,  p.  1064  sq.) 
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remaining  faithful.  Then  followed  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  with  the 
ancient  introduction,  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  very  words  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  This 
was  the  preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  The  Embolismus , 
or' the  Libera  nos , which  follows  as  a conclusion  to  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  is  contained  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Gelasius. 

The  practice  of  breaking  the  Host  was  common  to  all 
churches,  and  the  hymn  Agnus  j Dei,  sung  by  both  priest  and 
people  during  the  act,  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  liturgy 
by  Pope  Sergius  I.  in  the  year  687.  The  dropping  of  a par- 
ticle of  the  Host  into  the  consecrated  Wine  is  mentioned  in 
the  Council  of  Orange,  a.  d.  441,  and  is  prescribed  in  the  lit- 
urgy  of  St.  James.  The  salutation  and  kiss  of  peace  was 
again  given  by  the  bishop  to  the  deacon,  by  the  deacon  to 
one  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  then  embraced  each  other. 
The  same  hierarchical  order  was  observed  in  receiving  Holy 
Communion.  The  bishops  received  first;  then  followed  suc- 
cessively the  priests  and  inferior  clergy,  the  ascetics,  the 
monks,  the  nuns,  and  lastly  the  lay  people.  The  consecrated 
elements  were  presented  with  these  words:  “ The  Body  of 
Christ,  the  Blood  of  Christ,”  or,  “ May  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  keep  thy  soul,”  and  the  people  replied  “ Amen.” 
While  the  distribution  of  Holy  Communion  was  going  for- 
ward, a psalm,  usually  the  XXXIII.,  Was  sung.  A portion 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  was  preserved  in  the  church  in 
vessels,  made  either  in  the  form  of  a small  tower  or  dooe 
{no0TO(pdptov,  Tzepiarrjpiov,  thalamus , sacrarium).  This  was  done 
to  signify  that  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  went  on  continually 
without  interruption.  The  prayer  after  Holy  Communion, 
beginning  with  the  words,  “What  we  have  taken  in  our 
mouth”  ( Quod  ore  sumpsimus),  was  found  in  a Sacramentary 
of  a date  going  back  beyond  the  pontificate  of  Gelasius.  All 
liturgies  contain  a prayer  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  recited  after 
Holy  Communion;  and  those  of  the  East,  also  a form  of 
benediction,  which  the  bishop  pronounced  upon  the  people. 

The  assembly  was  then  dismissed  by  the  deacon;  in  the 
Eastern  church  with  the  words,  “Go  in  peace,”  and  in  the 
Gestern  with  the  words,  uIte  Missa  {missa,  dimissio)  est” 

The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  was  ottered  for  both  the  living  and 
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the  dead  who  had  died  in  the  faith.  It  was  offered  for  the  latter 
principally  on  the  day  of  their  decease,  but  also,  as  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  on  the  third,  ninth,  and 
fortieth  day  after  death,  and  on  each  recurriug  anniversary.1 
The  present  practice  of  renewing  the  funeral  services  of  the 
Church  on  the  third,  seventh , and  thirtieth  (and  fortieth)  day 
after  the  departure  of  the  faithful,  is  ot  very  early  date,  for  it 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Ambrose  as  having  been  observed  in  the 
funeral  services  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.2 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  was  also  offered  to  obtain  some  special 
favor,  such  as  rain  in  seasons  of  drought,  to  beg  a blessing 
and  an  increase  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  avert  some 
calamity,  or  to  escape  some  danger.  These  were  called  Vo- 
tive Masses. 

Communion,  given  in  public,  was  always  under  both  kinds; 
but  for  all  that,  it  is  evident  that  the  faithful  believed  that  the 
substance  of  the  Sacrament  was  contained  entire  under  either 
kind,  that  both  the  Body  and  Blood  were  received  under 
either  the  form  of  bread  or  the  form  of  wine.  The  Apostle’s 
words  are  plain  on  this  point:  “Whoever  eats  or  drinks  un- 
worthily” (1  Cor.  xi.  27).  Communion  under  one  form,  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  was  frequent  in  the  primitive  Church. 
Moreover,  during  the  first  epoch,  and  particularly  in  seasons 

1 Constant . Apostolov.  VIII.  30.  Congregamini  in  coemeteriis,  lectionein 
sacror.  librorum  facientes,  atque  psallentes  pro  defunctis  Martjribus  et  omnibus 
a sacculo  sanctis  et  pro  fratribus  vestris,  qui  in  Domino  dormierunt:  item  anti- 
typam  regalis  corporis  Christi  et  aeceptam  sen  graiam  eucharistiam  Offerte  in 
ecclesiis  vestris  et  in  coemeteriis,  etc.  Augustin,  confess.,  lib.  IX.,  c.  12, 
speaks  de  sacrificio  pretii  nostri  pro  defuncta  Monica. 

2 This  assertion  is  taken  from  the  Institutes  on  Cauon  law,  by  Prof  de  (a- 
millis , Propaganda,  Rome.  The  same  authority  adds : Definivit  autem  Eccle- 
sia, exequias  repetendas  in  die  tertio  in  memoriam  resurrectionis  Dominicac, 
ob  cujus  merita,  a primogenito  mortuorum  defuncti  requiem  deprecatur.  Dc- 
signavit  diem  septimum  ob  mysticam  ac  symbolicam  relationem,  quam  hie 
numcru8  habet  ad  plura  fidei  catholicae  capita,  sc.  ad  septem  sacramenta,  dona 
Sp.  6.  et  Christianas  virtutes.  Trigesima  dies  retentus  fuit  propter  similitu- 
dincm  funeris  peracti  in  morte  Moysis,  quod  per  trigin ta  dies  celebratum  fuisse 
legimus,  in  Deut.  xxiv.  Tandem  ad  instar  funeris  Jacob,  Gen.  L.,  celebr&tur 
lies  quadragesimus.  Insuper  quotannis  anniversaria  mortis  die  suffragia  non 
omittit  Ecclesia  repetere.  Card.  Wiseman,  in  his  Fabiola,  remarks  that  for 
this  reason  the  day  of  the  departure  was  carefully  engraved  on  the  tombstone  in 
the  catacombs,  although  the  year  was  omitted.  (Tr.) 
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of  persecution,  or  when  about  to  undertake  a long  journey  by 
land  or  a voyage  at  sea,  the  faithful,  and  the  anchorets  who 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  where  there  was  no  priest,  obtained 
permission  to  take  the  Blessed  Eucharist  with  them.  There 
was  no  reason,  therefore,  for  the  Church  to  fear  that  the  faith- 
ful would  show  less  reverence  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or 
receive  it  with  less  devotion  at  their  homes  than  in  religious 
assemblies.  And,  in  fact,  St.  Basil  says  that  this  Communion 
was  neither  less  holy  nor  less  perfect  than  that  received  in 
the  Church.  But  in  all  these  instances,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  giving  Communion  to  the  sick , and  in  the  Mass  of  Presanc- 
tification {Missa  Praesanctificatorum),  celebrated  in  the  Latin 
Church  on  Good  Friday  only,  but  in  the  Greek  on  every  day 
during  Lent,  with  the  exception  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
the  Communion  was  only  under  the  one  form  of  bread , which, 
nevertheless,  St.  Basil  pronounces  neither  less  holy  nor  less 
perfect  than  that  partaken  of  in  the  Church. 

Again,  it  can  be  shown,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  that 
children,  who,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  received  the  Blessed 
Eucharist  immediately  after  baptism,  received  it  only  under 
the  one  form  of  wine.1  It  was  optional  with  the  faithful  to 
receive  Holy  Communiou  in  public,  under  either  one  kind  or 
both.  By  the  use  of  this  privilege,  the  Manichaeans,  who, 
detesting  wine  as  an  evil  thing  in  itself,  and  not  believing 
that  the  Blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross  was  His  real 
blood,  avoided  the  chalice,  and  partook  only  under  the  form 
of  bread,  were,  for  a long  time,  enabled  to  escape  detection. 
As  many  among  the  faithful  who  were  really  orthodox,  par- 
took only  under  one  kind,  the  Manichaeans  mingled  with  the 
throng,  and  approached  the  altar  without  exciting  suspicion. 
But  such  an  exceptional  habit  could  not  be  kept  secret  when 
practiced  by  so  great  a number,  and  it  finally  betrayed  them. 
Pope  Leo  ordered  that  they  should  be  summarily  driven  from 
the  Church,  and  Pope  Gelasius  commanded  that  Holy  Com- 
munion should  be  received  under  both  forms,  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  teach  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans, 


1 Sclvaggio , 1.  1,  lib.  III.,  c.  9,  particularly  $ 1 and  2,  and  c.  10. 
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who  denied  the  reality  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  thus  re- 
jected one-half  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  was  a sacrilege 
and  the  offspring  of  error.  The  Pope,  however,  never  intended 
to  say  that  the  reception  under  one  form  only  would  be  a sac- 
rilegious separation  of  the  two  species. 

Nearly  all  the  Churches  of  the  East  used  leavened  bread  in 
the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  In  the  Western  Church,  the  prac- 
tice of  using  unleavened  bread  was  almost  universal  at  the 
time  of  Photius,  when  the  rule  was  made  strictly  obligatory 
on  all.1 


1 We  are  prepared  to  say  that  "unleavened  bread”  was,  even  before  Photius , 
gmerally  used  in  the  Latin  Church,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  author  in 
the  German  original.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  he  should  have  made  use  of 
such  an  assertion — one  which  is  contradicted  by  the  very  highest  authority. 
Thus,  for  instance,  St  Gregory  the  Great , in  Registro,  quoted  by  St  Thomas , 
in  Summa  Theol.,  Pt.  III.,  qu.  74,  art.  4,  in  corpore:  “ Romana  Ecclesia  offert 
azymos  panes,  propterea  quod  Dominus  sine  ulla  commixtione  suscepit  carnem ; 
sed  Graecae  Ecclesiae  offerunt  fermentatum,  pro  eo  quod  Verbum  Patris  in- 
dutum  est  carne;  sicut  fermentum  miscetur  farinae.”  And  the  Angelical 
Doctor  adds : Consuetudo  de  pane  azymo  celebrandi  tarnen  rationabilior  est, 
primo  quidem  propter  institutionem  Christi,  qui  hoc  sacramentum  instituit 
prima  die  azymorum,  ut  habetur,  Matt  xxvi.,  et  Marci  xiv.,  et  Lucae  xxii.,  qua 
die  nihil  fermentatum  in  domibus  Judaeorum  esse  debebat,  ut  habetur  Exodi 
xii.,  etc. 

St  Thomas,  libb.  Sent  IV.,  dist.  II,  qu.  2,  art.  2,  quaestione  3,  says  that  un- 
leavened bread  was  in  use  in  the  apostolic  church,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
received  the  practice  from  the  Apostles,  by  whom  it  was  established.  Leo  IX., 
quoted  by  Innocent  III , de  Mysteriis  Missae,  lib.  IV.,  cap.  4,  says  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ebionitic  heresy,  about  ▲.  d.  70,  it  was  customary  to  use 
unleavened  bread  for  consecration,  but  that  because  the  heretics,  who  main- 
tained the  equal  obligation  of  observing  both  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  professed 
to  recognize  a symbol  of  their  belief  in  unleavened  bread,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  in  order  not  even  to  seem  to  agree  with  them,  and  guided  by  the  assist 
ance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  determined  to  use  leavened  bread  for  a time  in  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  When,  however,  this  heresy  had  passed  away,  the  Church  of 
Rome  again  returned  to  the  primitive  custom.  There  is  an  instruction  of  Pope 
Alexander  I.,  about  ▲.  d.  131,  to  this  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  Platina’s  Lives 
of  the  Popes,  in  the  letter  of  Barlaam,  Bishop  of  Hieracea,  in  Calabria,  to  the 
Greeks,  and  in  Radulphus  of  Tongres,  lib.  de  canonum  observantia,  propos.  23. 

But  the  Greeks  preferred  to  retain  the  practice  which  had  been  temporarily 
introduced,  and  Michael  Caerularius  even  added  that  the  sacrament  could  not 
be  validly  consummated  in  unleavened  bread.  This  is  the  substance  of  what 
St.  Thomas  says  on  the  subject  Alexander  of  Hales,  St  Bonaventure,  Scotus, 
Durandus,  and  the  Schoolmen  generally,  take  the  same  view. 

Modern  critics  are  reluctant  to  admit  this  account,  because  of  the  silence  ob 
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The  practice  of  mingling  water  with  the  wine  in  rti€  sacri- 
fice of  the  altar  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 

It  would  seem  that  the  custom  of  receiving  the  Eucharist 
fasting  was  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  a deep  feeling  of 
reverence  toward  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Tertullian,  and  the  third  synod  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  397)  pre- 
served on  the  question  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  They  argue  that  leav- 
ened bread  has  always  been  in  use,  at  least  in  the  Greek  Church,  because,  they 
go  on  to  say  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  speaking  of  the 
bread  used  in  consecration,  invariably  call  it  common  or  ordinary  bread. 
They,  however,  except  the  Armenians  and  the  Maronites. 

Sirmond  maintains  that  the  custom  of  using  leavened  bread  prevailed,  not 
only  in  the  Greek,  but  also  in  the  Latin  Church,  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
and  that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was  an  innovation  introduced  in  the  in- 
terval between  Photius  and  Michael  Caerularius,  i.  e.  between  ▲.  d.  886 
and  1053. 

Card.  Bona , lib.  I.,  Rerum  liturgicarum,  cap  23,  adopts  the  same  view,  with 
this  difference,  that  during  these  centuries  both  leavened  and  unleavened  bread 
was  used. 

The  Benedictine,  Mabillon;  the  Augustinian,  Christian  Lupus , and  Juenin, 
dissert  IV.,  qu.  2,  § 5,  ad  qu.  74,  art.  4,  Partis  III.,  Sum.  St.  Thomae,  all  claim 
that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  has  never  been  intermitted  in  the  Latin 
Church  from  the  apostolic  age  down  to  our  day. 

Nor  are  authorities  wanting  to  corroborate  this  view.  Drouen , De  Re  Sacra- 
mentaria,  p.  360  sq.,  after  alluding  to  the  rule  of  limitation,  quotes  the  following: 
1.  Alcuin , a writer  of  the  eighth  century,  who  was  famous  as  a staunch  defender 
and  champion  of  Roman  customs,  says:  Tria  sunt,  quae  iasacrificio  offerenda 
sunt:  pani8  aqua  et  vinum.  Panis  qui  in  Christi  corpus  consecratur,  absque 
fermento  . . . debet  esse  mundissimus.  He  is  joined  by  his  disciple, 
Rhabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  likewise  a faithful  expounder  of 
Roman  customs.  In  his  three  books  on  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  says,  in  the 
6rst  book,  c.  31 : In  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  nothing  else  should  be  offered 
up  save  what  our  Lord  has  authorized  by  His  example;  and  he  continues : Ergo 
panem  infermentatum,  et  vinum  aqua  mixtum,  in  Sacramentum  Corporis  et 
Sanguinis  Christi  sanctificari  oportet.  And  in  c.  33  he  says:  Istum  ergo 
ordinem  ab  Apostolis  and  Apostolicis  viris  trad i turn  Romana  tenet  Ecclesia, 
et  per  totum  pene  Occidentum  omnes  Ecclesiae  eandem  traditionem  servant. 
The  same  view  was  maintained  by  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus , and  St.  Ildephonse,  the  Spanish  archbishop,  who  teaches : Panem  eu- 
"haristicum  infermentatum,  et  intra  ferrum  coctum  esse  debere. 

Nor  should  we  omit  the  weighty  testimony  of  Pope  St.  Leo  IX.,  the  worthy 
adversary  of  the  schismatic  Michael  Caerularius.  He  says : Quis  non  stupeat, 
quod  post  tot  sanctos  et  orthodoxos  Patres,  post  mille  et  viginti  a Passione  Sal- 
vatoris  annos,  novus  calumniator  Ecclesiae  Latinorum  emersisti;  anatkema- 
tizans  omnes  et  publicam  persecutionem  excitans,  in  eos  quicunque  partici pa- 
rent ex  azymis?  (Tr.) 
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scribed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Thursday  in  Holy  Week, 
when  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  evening  in  honor  of  the 
institution  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  every  one  should  receive 
before  having  broken  the  fast.1 2 

The  primitive  Christians , so  great  was  the  ardor  of  their  de- 
votion, approached  the  Holy  Table  every  day , or,  at  least,  as 
often  as  they  assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice . St.  Augustine , hav- 
ing been  consulted  as  to  how  often  a Christian  should  commu- 
nicate, replied:  “Some  say  every  day,  and  others  a certain 
number  of  times  in  the  week;  but  for  my  own  part,  I would 
counsel  that  both  these  parties  keep  peace  in  the  Lord,  and 
that  none  receive  Him  unworthily.”  And  St.  Ambrose:  “Let 
the  faithful  hear  Mass  daily,  and  receive  Holy  Communion 
every  Sunday;  during  the  season  of  Lent  they  should  also 
hear  Mass  daily,  and,  if  possible,  also  communicate.” 

St.  John  Chrysostom , on  the  other  hand,  complains  that  in 
his  time  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Church  was  being  neg- 
lected, and  that  many  who  were  present  at  the  llolj  Sacrifice 
did  not  communicate ; nay,  even,  that  there  were  others  who 
did  not  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  but  once  a year.* 

Iu  the  sixth  century,  those  who  should  pass  three  successive 
Sundays  without  approaching  the  Holy  Table  were  declared 
excommunicated.  The  Synod  of  Agde  (a.  d.  506)  enacted  that 
all  should  receive  Holy  Communion  at  least  three  times  in  the 
year,  viz:  at  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Christmas.  The  great 
majority,  however,  continued  to  receive  every  Sunday. 

On  account  of  the  great  abuses  which  gradually  crept  into 
the  celebration  of  the  Agapae,  or  Love-feasts,3  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.  d. 
372)  and  that  of  Hippo  (a.  d.  393)  prohibited  the  holding  of 
them,  at  least,  in  churches.  But  when  these  canons  were  en- 
acted, the  Agapae  had  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 

lConc.  Carthag.  III.  (397),  can.  29:  Ut  sacramenta  altaris  nonnisi  a jejnaia 
hominibus  celebrentur,  excepto  uno  die  anniversario  (quo  coena  Domini  cele- 
bratur).  In  Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  964;  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  885. 

2 August.,  quaest.  118,  alias  54;  Ambros.,  sermo  34;  Chrysosl .,  hom.  3,  in 
cap.  I.,  epist.  ad  Ephes.,  and  homil.  5,  in  cap.  I.,  ep.  I.  ad  Timoth. 

*Seloaggio , 1.  c.,  lib.  III.,  c.  9,  l 6,  de  Agapis.  Binterim , Memorabilia,  Vol 
II.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  82  sq. 
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Eucharistic  banquet;  they  were  then  celebrated  in  honor  of 
the  martyrs  and  in  chapels  dedicated  to  them,  and  formed 
part  of  the  ceremony  at  burials  and  marriages.  As  they 
were  the  occasion  of  much  intemperance,  St.  Ambrose  abol- 
ished them  at  Milan,  and  after  a few  years  they  were  entirely 
given  up  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and  Africa. 

But  St.  Gregory  the  Great , in  order  to  supply  the  newly 
converted  people  of  England  with  something  of  a Christian 
character  to  take  the  place  of  their  former  Pagan  festivities, 
permitted  them  to  celebrate  the  Agapae  in  their  churches. 
They  were  not  abolished  in  Gaul  or  at  Rome  till  some  time 
later.  All  that  was  attempted  in  the  East  was  to  insist 
on  having  them  celebrated  somewhere  else  besides  in  the 
churches. 


§ 137.  Discipline  of  the  Secret . 

The  literature  on  this  subject  by  Schelstrate , De  Disciplina  Arcani,  Roraae, 
1C  75,  4to.  De  Moissy,  Methode  dont  les  p^res  se  sont  serf  is  en  traitant  des 
Mystfcres,  Paris,  1683,  4to.  Schollincr , Dissertatio  De  Disciplina  Arcani,  1756, 
Toklot , Rothe.  Conf.  p.  436,  note  2.  [ Bingham's  Antiquities,  Book  X., 

c.  5. — Tr.] 

Our  Lord,  when  preaching  Ills  doctrine  and  laying  open 
the  depths  of  its  mysteries,  always  observed  a certain  reservey 
whether  with  the  multitude  or  with  llis  Apostles.  He  Him- 
self gave  the  rule,  “ Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine ; ” and  having  done  so, 
there  was  not  only  a right,  but  also  a duty,  upon  the  primi- 
tive Church,  to  keep  back  both  from  the  Pagan  and  the  lately 
converted  believer,  whose  mind  had  not  yet  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  whole  truth,  the  full  knowledge  and  un- 
reserved explanation  of  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  The  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Secret  included  not  only  the  dogmas,  but  also 
the  ritual  of  the  Church.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  ob- 
serve it  with  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  Pro- 
fessions of  Faith,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  manner  of 
administering  the  sacraments,1  and  especially  the  Blessed 

’Hence,  Dionysius  Areop.  says  in  fineeccle3.  Hierarch,  (cap.  ult.  inter  raed 
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Eucharist  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  was  kept  entirely 
secret,  even  from  those  who  were  about  to  receive  them 
The  rule  of  the  discipline  will  account  for  the  frequeut  occur- 
rence in  the  Liturgies  of  such  passages  as,  u Things  holy  for 
those  who  are  holy." 

It  is  clear,  from  the  catecheses  of  St.  Cyril,  that  the  cate- 
chumens were  not  let  into  the  knowledge  of  the  stupendous 
nature  and  mysterious  effects  of  the  sacrament  until  after  they 
had  been  admitted  into  the  Church  through  baptism  (Matt.  vii.  6). 
This  reserve  was  especially  necessary,  when  Christians  and 
Pagans  had  no  interest  or  sympathy  in  common,  and  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  attitude  of  uncompromising  opponents.  But 
during  the  present  epoch,  the  rule  of  the  discipline  was  not 
so  carefully  observed,  particularly  after  the  close  of  the  Arian 
controversy,  although  it  was  not  entirely  abrogated.  This  is 
clear  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  the 
more  prudent  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  who  uses  such  expres- 
sions as,  “ My  meaning  will  be  clear  to  the  initiated,”  “ I shall 
be  understood  by  the  faithful/’  and  the  like.  St.  Epiphanius, 
in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist,  brings  forward  the  words  of 
consecration  in  such  way  that  their  meaning  could  not  possi- 
bly be  got  at  except  by  those  who  had  had  a previous  knowl 
edge  of  the  mystery.1 

The  most  notorious  and  best  example  of  the  two  rules 
observed  by  the  Church — the  one  toward  unbelievers,  and  the 
other  toward  believers — is  given  in  the  account  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  soldiers  into  the  church  of  St.  John  Chrysostom 
at  Constantinople,  when  the  chalice  containing  the  Sacred 
Blood  of  our  Lord  was  overturned.  St.  John , in  a private 
letter  written  to  Pope  Innocent,  speaks  in  words  of  iudignant 
sorrow  of  the  sacrilege  that  had  been  committed,  by  the  spill 


raenta),  non  est  justum  Scripturas  interpretantibua,  neque  mysticum  earum, 
aut  in  apsis  operatas  ex  Deo  virtutes  ex  occulto  ad  commune  adducere;  sed 
nostra  sacra  traditio  sine  pompa  (i.  e.  occulto),  eas  edocet”  Wherefore  also 
the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (1  Cor.  xi.  34),  says* 
"Caetera,  cum  venero,  disponam.”  Si.  Thomas , Sum.  Theo!.,  Pt  III.,  qu.  7? 
art  4,  ad  primura.  (Tr.) 

1 Tof  r<5  uov  tan  ru(V.  Hoc  mourn  est  hoe,  said  he. 
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ing  upon  the  ground  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  of  Christ . 
But  Palladiu8,  St.  John’s  biographer,  narrating  the  fact  in  a 
work  intended  for  the  public  eye,  speaks  of  it  as  the  spilling 
of  the  symbol } 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  does  not  exist  in  ancient 
Christian  literature  a single  work  containing  anything  ap- 
proaching a full  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  perfectly  clear  how  Lutheran  writers 
should  have  quoted,  and  do  still  quote,  in  their  favor  Fathers 
of  the  Church  who  teach,  in  words  the  most  emphatic  and 
explicit,  the  Catholic  doctrine,  viz : that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

§ 138.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance — Penitential  Discipline — In- 
dulgences. (Cf.  § 90.) 

Conf.  literature  heading  ? 90.  Boileau , historia  confessionis  auricularis, 
Paris,  1684  sq.  Klee , Confession,  being  an  Historical  and  Critical  Treatise, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1828.  Binterim , Memorabilia,  Vol.  V.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  168 
sq.  Frank , The  Penitentiary  Discipline  of  the  Church,  etc.,  down  to  the  Sev- 
enth Century,  Mentz,  1867. 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  age  came  to  be  such  that 
the  Church  was  at  liberty  to  develop  to  the  full  the  beauty, 
strength,  and  energy  of  her  interior  life,  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  development  was  the  positive  assertion  of  her 
faith  in  the  priestly  power  of  binding  and  loosing , and  in  the 
necessity  of  a detailed  confession  of  sins  on  the  part  of  the 
penitent.  That  this  was  her  teaching,  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence  to  show,  reaching  back  to  the  very  earliest  times. 

St.  Chrysostom1 2  calls  this  special  prerogative  of  the  priest- 
hood a superhuman  power,  whose  effects,  unlike  the  earthly 
authority  of  princes,  which  concerns  the  bodies  of  men  only, 

1 Chrysost.  ep.  ad  Innocent.  Papam:  Neque  hie  malum  stetit : — et  sanctissi • 
mus  Christi  sanguis,  ut  in  tanto  tumultu,  in  praedictorum  militum  vestea 
effundebatur . ( Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  1089.)  Palladium,  vita  Chrysost.  gr.  et  lat 
cura  Emer.  Bicotii  Lut.  Paris.  1680,  4to:  £t  in  diaconum  procaciter  illisus, 
symbola  effudit : Presbjteros  vero  grandaevos  fustibus  in  capita  fenrus.  sacrum 
fontem  cruore  conspersit,  p.  85. 

* Chrysost . de  sacerdot.,  lib.  III.,  c.  5. 
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extend  to  the  soul  also,  and  are  of  such  avail,  that  whatever 
is  done  in  its  name  on  earth  receives  the  immediate  sanction 
of  Heaven. 

St.  Ambrose y writing  against  the  Novatiaus,  maintains  that 
the  exercise  of  this  power  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
priesthood.  Parian,  Bishop  of  Barcelona  (c.  a.  d.  370),  is  very 
particular  in  exhorting  the  faithful  to  conceal  nothing  from 
the  priest.* 

St.  Basil  the  Great 3 speaks  of  confession  as  being  to  the  soul 
what  the  medical  practice  is  to  the  body : “ There  is,”  lie  say9, 
“ an  analogy  between  corporal  and  spiritual  infirmities,  for  as 
the  former  should  not  be  laid  open  except  to  a skillful  and 
practiced  physician,  so  also  neither  should  the  latter  be  made 
known  except  to  him  who  is  capable  of  healing  them.” 

“ Go  confidently  to  the  priest,”  says  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa1 * 3 4 
“and  lay  open  to  him  the  secrets  of  thy  heart,  and  the  depths 
of  thy  soul,  as  thou  wouldst  expose  the  wounds  of  thy  body 
to  a physician.  Have  no  false  shame ; thy  honor  will  be  sacred 
in  his  keeping,  and  thy  soul’s  health  secured.” 

“ When  St.  Ambrose”  says  his  biographer,5  “ heard  the  con- 
fession of  a sinner,  he  wept  so  bitterly  that  his  grief  affected 
the  penitent  to  tears  also.  The  sins  and  sorrow  of  another 
were  made  his  own.  He  kept  faithfully  the  secret  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  in  confession,  and  spoke  of  it  only  in 
his  prayers  to  God.  He  thus  became  a pattern  for  bis  suc- 
cessors in  the  priesthood,  teaching  them  that  they  should  be 
mediators  for  their  brethren  before  God , and  not  their  accusers 
before  men.” 


1 Ambros,  de  poenit.,  lib.  I.,  c.  2.  Alluding  to  John  xx.  22,  23,  accipite  Spirit. 
St.,  quorum  reraiseritis,  etc.,  he  concludes:  Ergo  qui  solvere  non  potest  pecca- 
tum,  non  habet  Spiritum  sanctum.  Munus  Spir.  St.  est  officium  sacerdotis,  jus 
autem  Spiritus  St.  in  solvendis  ligandisque  criminibus  est;  quomodo  igitur 
munus  ejus  vindicant,  de  cujus  diffidunt  jure  et  potestate?  (opp.  ed.  Bcned T. 
II.,  p.  392.) 

7Paciani,  epp.  3 ad  Sympron.  contr.  Novatianor.  error,  aud  pnraenesis  ad 
poenitentiam  (bibl.  max.  PP.  T.  IV.,  p.  305-317). 

3Basil.  M.  regulae  brevior.  ad  interrogat  229,  opp.  ed.  Gamier,  T.  II.,  p 
335  sq. 

4 Gregor.  Nyss.  or.  12,  ad  eos,  qui  durius  atque  acerbius  alios  judiennt 

6 Paulinus  in  vita  & Ambrosii.  ( Galland.  bibl.,  T.  IX.,  p.  23  sq.) 
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The  confession  of  sins  was  either  private  or  public. 

Public  confession  was  made  when  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  was 
great  and  generally  known;1  when  the  zeal  of  the  penitent 
and  the  impulses  of  devotion  prompted  this  course;  and, 
finally,  when  for  weighty  reasons  the  priest  declared  it  neces- 
sary. 

After  the  persecutions  that  took  place  in  the  former  epoch, 
under  Decius,  had  ceased,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  those  who 
bad  lapsed  during  them  with  much  more  tenderness  than 
would  have  been  shown  to  them  at  an  earlier  period.  On 
this  account  the  severity  of  the  ancient  penitential  discipline 
was  much  relaxed,  and  the  length  of  its  duration  shortened. 
But  for  all  this,  there  still  remained  four  distinct  classes  of 
penitents,  graded  according  to  their  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, and  a very  definite  penitential  discipline  corresponding 
to  each. 

According  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basil , the  murderer  should  do 
penance  for  four  years  among  the  mourners,  for  five  among 
the  hearers,  for  seven  among  the  prostrate,  and  for  four  among 
the  co-stander8  or  consistentes;  and  hence,  after  his  entry 
upon  penitential  discipline,  it  would  require  the  space  of 
twenty  years  before  he  could  be  reconciled  with  the  Church. 
Fifteen  years  of  punishment  was  the  penalty  for  adultery,  four 
of  which  were  to  be  spent  in  the  first,  five  in  the  second,  four 
in  the  third,  and  two  in  the  fourth  grade  of  penitents.  The 
penitential  terms  for  fornication,  perjury,  theft,  spoliation  of 
graves,  incest,  divination,  etc.,  were  regulated  according  to 
the  character  of  the  offense.  Moreover,  the  permission  to 
enter  upon  a penitential  state  was  itself  regarded  as  a privi- 
lege, and  granted  as  a favor  only  to  those  who  had  begged  it 
with  many  and  humble  supplications,  and  who,  prostrate  be- 
fore the  Church,  had  sought  the  prayers  and  the  intercession 
of  the  faithful  as  they  passed  in.  And  when  their  request 
was  finally  granted,  they  were  received  among  the  peniter.ts 
by  the  bishop,  who,  with  his  presbytery,  laid  hands  upon 
them,  and  prayed  over  them. 


1 Augustine,  serrao  82,  saj^s  on  this  head:  Corripienda  sunt  coram  omnibus 
quae  peccantur  coram  omnibus.  Cf.  sermo  H51,  n.  2 and  9. 
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Absolution  and  full  reconciliation  with  the  Church  were, 
according  to  ancient  discipline,  granted  only  after  the  canoni- 
cal penance  had  been  entirely  completed.  Holy  Thursday  in 
the  Western  Church,  and  in  the  Eastern  either  Good  Friday 
or  Holy  Saturday,  were  the  days  set  apart  for  this  function. 

After  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,1 2  carried  away  by  a 
sudden  fit  of  blind  rage,  had  caused  his  soldiers  to  put  to 
death  seven  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thessalonica,  Am- 
brose sternly  insisted  that  he,  too,  should  undergo  penitential 
discipline  for  his  crime;  and  Bishop  Synesius  conducted  him- 
self toward  the  prefect  Andronicus  with  similar  severity.  One 
beneficial  result  of  the  courageous  conduct  of  St.  Ambrose 
was  the  enactment  of  an  imperial  law,  forbidding  the  execu- 
tion of  those  condemned  to  death  before  the  lapse  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  sentence. 

Both  bishops  and  clergy  were  also  liable  to  these  ecclesias- 
tical penalties;  and,  as  is  clear  from  the  decrees  of  the  Fourth 
Synod  of  Toledo,  were  dealt  with  much  more  severely  than 
lay  persons.* 

In  the  earliest  times,  lesser  sins  excluded  the  offenders  from 
all  participation  in  the  sacraments;  but,  besides  this  exclusion , 
which  was  only  for  a time , and  was  called  the  minor  excom- 
munication ( dupopcapo c,  segregatio,  excommunicatio  minor , or  pro- 
hibit™ medicinalis ),  there  was  also  an  entire  cutting  off  from  th* 
Church , called  the  major  excommunication  (raurekijz  dtp opeapoz, 
dvd&sfia,  excommunicatio  major),  and  passed  upon  those  who 
were  guilty  of  certain  great  crimes,  such  as  obstiuate  heresy, 
apostasy  from  the  faith,  idolatry,  and  the  like.  Those  who 
lay  under  the  major  excommunication  were  also  subject  to  many 
social  restrictions.  They  were  not  unfrequently  shunned  alto- 
gether, excluded  from  the  advantages  of  commercial  inter- 
course, deprived  of  civil  offices,  and  shut  out  from  all  hope 
of  military  honors.  The  bishop  sent  word  into  the  neighbor- 

lSynes .,  epp.  57,  72,  89.  Theodoret.  V.  17, 18.  Sozom.  VII.  24.  J?t i/uu  XI 
18.  Conf  Villemain,  Genius  of  Ancient  Christian  Literature,  Ratisb.  1855,  p 
149  sq. 

2 On  the  penitent  Bishop  Basilides,  cf.  Evseb.  h.  e.  V.  The  capit  Svnod 
Tolet.  IV. , in  Harduin,  T.  III.,  p.  578;  Mansi,  T.  X.,  p.  615.  J)r.  Kellner 
Penances  and  Punishments  of  Clerics,  Treves,  1863. 
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ing  dioceses  and  the  principal  metropolitan  sees  that  they 
might  be  everywhere  avoided. 

The  consequences  of  the  major  excommunication  were  so 
terrible  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  earnestly  prayed  that 
it  might  bo  employed  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  very 
extreme  cases. 

After  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution  and  the  Novatian 
schism,  one  particular  priest  was  appointed,  called  the  peniten- 
tiary, whose  special  office  it  was  to  hear  the  private  confes- 
sions of  penitents,  prescribe  to  each  the  kind  and  amount  of 
penance  to  be  undergone,  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the 
penitents,  and  to  decide  when  they  might  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. Owing  to  the  great  number  of  penitents,  one  was 
frequently  unable  to  meet  the  wants  of  all. 

A young  lady  of  high  standing  and  respectability,  having 
made  open  confession,  substantiated  by  the  witness  of  others, 
that  while  performing  the  penance  imposed  upon  her,  she  had 
been  outraged  by  a deacon,  made  such  an  impression  upon 
NectariuSj  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  the  sad  story  of  her 
wrongs,  that  he  determined  to  abolish  the  office  of  peniten- 
tiary, and  discontinue  public  confession  (a.  d.  390).1  Nectarius 
was  the  occasion  of  introducing  into  the  Church  a practice, 
if  not  the  same,  at  least  very  similar  to  the  one  of  the  present 
day.  The  penitent  might  select  his  own  confessor,  and  the 
penance,  either  recommended  or  made  obligatory  upon  his 
conscience,  was  a matter  of  entirely  personal  responsibility. 
This  necessitated  the  abolition  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
classes  of  penitents,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  third  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mass  of  the  Faithful  was  all  of  the  ancient 
discipline  that  was  retained,  and  even  this,  which  was  observed 
only  in  a few  churches,  did  not  require  the  services  of  any 
special  official,  as  the  penitents  generally  withdrew  without 
any  direct  admonition. 

Thus  the  ancient  penitential  discipline  passed  away;  but 
the  secret  judicial  confession,  which  had  existed  before  it, 
remained  all  the  same.  By  the  change,  only  public  confes* 

1 Sacral,  h.  e.  V.  19.  Sozom.  VIII.  19.  Niceph.  XII.  28.  Cf.  Zaccaricu 
dissertat.  de  poenitent.  Constantinop.  sublata  a Nectario  (T.  II.  dissert.,  Ful- 
ginae,  1781). 
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sion  was  abolished,  which  had  been  regarded,  and  had  been 
in  fact,  an  integral  part  of  satisfaction  up  to  the  time  it  was 
done  away  with,  after  which  both  the  performance  of  the 
penance  itself  and  the  manner  of  performing  it  were  left  to 
the  discretion  and  religious  impulses  of  the  faithful,  who  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  this  duty  before  going  to  Iloly  Com- 
munion. The  practice  of  private  confession  was  spread  in 
the  Western  Church  principally  through  the  efforts  of  St 
Augustine  and,  particularly,  Leo  the  Great } 

There  was  still  a possibility  that  priests  might  proceed  arbi- 
trarily in  imposing  canonical  punishments  and  works  of  pen- 
ance, and  to  prevent  anything  of  this  nature,  and  cause  the 
sacrament  to  be  administered  with  becoming  gravity,  dignity, 
and  uniformity,  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Eastern 
Church — such  as  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and,  still  later,  Basil , 
Amphilochius  of  lconium , and  Gregory  of  Nyssa — issued  canon- 
ical epistles,  giving  instructions  on  this  subject,*  and  the  same 
was  done  in  the  West  in  the  fourth  century  by  Ambrose  and 
Parian* 

Still  later,  penance-books  were  compiled  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  the  priests ; they  were  in  use  among  the  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the 

1 Avgustin.,  sermo  83,  de  tempore,  c.  7 : Si  peccatum  secretum,  in  secreto  cor- 
ripe,  si  peccatum  publicum  est  et  apertum,  publice  corripe,  vt  tile  emendetxir  et 
caeicri  timeant.  Leon.,  ep.  168  ad  episcop.  Campan.  De  poenitentia,  quae  a 
fidelibus  postulatur,  ne  de  singulorum  peccatorum  genere  libello  scripta  professio 
publice  recitetur;  cum  reatus  conscientinrum  sufficiat  solis  saccrdotibus  in- 
dicari  confessione  secreta.  Quamvis  enim  plenitudo  fidei  videatur  esse  lauda- 
bilis,  quae  propter  Dei  timorem  apud  homines  erubescere  non  veretur;  tarnen 
quia  non  omnium  hujusmodi  sunt  peceata,  ut  ea,  qui  poenitentiam  poscunt, 
non  timeant  publicare,  removeatur  tarn  improbabilis  consuetudo,  ne  multi  a 
pocnitentiae  remediis  arceantur,  dum  aut  erubescunt,  aut  metuunt  iniraicis  suis 
sun  facta  reserari,  quibus  possint  legum  constitutione  percelli.  Sufficit  enim 
ilia  confcssio,  quae  primum  Deo  offertur,  tum  etiam  sacerdoti,  qui  pro  delictis 
pocnitentium  precator  accedit(opp.  T.  I.,  p.  1431).  Cf.  Thomassini  1.  1.,  Tom. 
I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  7. 

2Basilii  M.  epp.  canonicae  (containing  85  canons.  See  opp.  T.  III.)  dm- 
philochii  ep.  synodica.  ( Cotelerii  monura.  gr.,  T.  II.;  Gallandii  bibl.,  T.  VI.) 
Gregorii  Nysseni  ep.  canonica  ad  Letoium  Meliten.  episc.  Pitra , jus  eccles 
grace.,  3 T. 

3 Ambrosius  de  poenitentia,  libb.  II.  (opp.  ed.  Bencd.  T.  II.,  p.  38t)  sq.) 
Vaciani  paraeucsis  ad  pocnit.  (Max.  bibl.  PP.  T.  IV.,  p.  315  sq.) 
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Franks  at  the  time  of  St.  Columbanus  (f  a.  d.  615).  John  the 
Faster , Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  also  composed  a work  of 
this  character  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
There  was  another  written  by  Theodore , Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ^ about  a.  d.  670,  and  several  others  by  different  authors 
during  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century.1 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  preceding  epoch  there  were  many 
in  whom  the  generous  courage  of  the  early  Christians  was 
gradually  growing  weak,  and  who  crowded  around  those 
about  to  suffer  martyrdom,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  com- 
mendatory letters,  by  which  they  might,  when  persecution 
had  ceased,  escape  canonical  punishments.  Something  simi- 
lar took  place  during  the  present  epoch.  The  fine  enthusiasm 
of  former  days  seemed  to  have  cooled  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  there  were  but  few  who  were  manly,  and  courageous,  and 
humble  enough  to  pass  through  the  penitential  discipline  of 
more  early  days.  By  far  the  greater  number  solicited  a relax- 
ation or  indulgence  of  canonical  penance , or  a commutation  of 
it  into  other  pious  works,  such  as  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms- 
deeds.  The  Church,  appealing  to  the  precedent  of  St.  Paul, 
who,  though  he  had  entirely  cut  off  the  man  guilty  of  incest 
from  the  Christian  community  of  Corinth,  yet,  upon  sufficient 
evidence  of  sincere  repentance  and  change  of  heart,  received 
him  Lack  again,*  adopted  the  same  rule,  and  remitted,  upon 
certain  conditions,  a part  of  the  canonical  penance  which  the 
offender  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  perform.  The 
penance  was  relaxed  upon  evidence  of  sincere  sorrow,  or  when 
there  was  danger  of  death,  or  of  apostasy  from  the  faith,  or 
when  the  penitent  had,  by  his  zealous  efforts,  brought  an  in- 
fidel into  the  Church.  There  are  but  a few  instances  scattered 
here  and  there  in  which  the  whole  canonical  penance  was  re- 
mitted} 


1 Wasserschieben,  Penitential  Ordinances  of  the  Western  Church,  Halle,  1851. 
Con£  Walter's  Canon  Law,  13th  ed.,  J 93,  p.  195  sq. 

* 1 Cor.  v.  1 sq.  Cf.  2 Cor.  ii.  5 sq. 

*Muralori,  diss.  de  redemtione  peccator.  (antiqq.  Ital  med.  aevi,  T.  V.,  p. 
712  sq.)  Binterim , Vol.  V.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  315  sq. ; Pt.  III.,  p.  165  sq.  An  in- 
stance of  an  entire  remission  of  all  ecclesiastical  punishments  in  the  third 
century  is  the  priest  Maximus , who  had  apostatized  to  the  Novatians,  and  was 
afterward  converted.  Cf.  ep.  Cornelii  ad  Cyprian,  (inter  epp.  Cypr.  46,  quon 
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It  is  prescribed  in  the  u Penitential  ” of  Theodore,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  that  the  penitent  shall  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion  after  having  gone  through  twelve  or  six  months 
of  penance. 

It  was  but  natural  that  when  lukewarmness  began  to  set  in, 
some,  in  the  earnestness  of  their  zeal,  should  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  mortification,  and  of  these  Symeon  the  Stylitc 
carried  his  penances  to  the  greatest  excess.1  He  dwelt,  from 
the  year  420,  for  thirty  succeeding  years,  on  a pillar  near  An- 
tioch, set  up,  as  it  were,  to  mediate  between  earth  and  heaven. 
His  contemporaries,  in  their  admiration  of  him,  called  him 
the  Star  of  the  Earth  and  the  Wonder  of  the  World.  Bishop 
Theodoret,  a witness  of  these  marvels  of  penance,  professed 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  getting  future  generations  to  believe 
the  truth  of  what  in  his  own  time  was  known  to  all  the 
world. 

§ 139.  Orders , Matrimony , Extreme  Unction , Burials . 

J.  Morini,  Commen taring  de  SS.  Ecclesiae  Ordinibus,  Amstelod.  1709,  foL 
Binterim , Memorabilia,  Vol.  VI.,  Pt.  I.— III.  Pelliccia , T.  II.,  p.  444  sq.  Gi- 
beri , Tradition  de  l’Eglise  sur  le  Sacrement  de  Mariage,  Paria,  1725, 3 yoIs.  4to. 
E.  von  Moy , “ Das  Eherecht  der  Christen  bis  zur  Zeit  Carl’s  des  Grossen”  (Law 
of  Marriage  amongst  Christians  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne),  Ratisbon,  1833. 

From  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Or- 
ders ( ordinatio , sacramentum  antistitis , benedictio  presbyterii,  x^P0" 
zovia)  has  always  been  administered  by  the  laying  on  of  hands , 
by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  imparted  to  the  person  ordained. 
It  has  been  customary  since  the  third  century,  when  a bishop 
is  being  consecrated,  to  add  to  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands  that  of  placing  upon  his  head  the  book  of  the  Gospels. 
The  anointing , first  mentioned  by  Pope  Leo,  was  unknown  in 
the  East,  in  Africa,  and  probably  also  in  Spain.  In  ordaining 
a priest , the  bishop,  and  all  the  clergy  in  priest’s  orders  present, 
laid  hands  upon  him.  The  anointing  of  the  hands  was  not 

dam  135).  Kamper , histor.  indulgentiar,  Mogunt,  1787.  Thomassini  L L,  T. 
I.,  lib.  II.,  c.  15.  ^Bendel , The  Indulgences  of  the  Church,  their  Historical 
Development,  Dogmatic  Aspects,  and  Practical  Application,  Rottweil,  1847. 
f Grd'nc,  Indulgences,  their  History,  and  Influence  in  the  Order  of  Salvation, 
Ratisbon,  18G3. 

1 fheodorcti  historia  religiosa,  c.  26.  Evayrii  h.  e.  I.  13.  See  p.  601,  note  J. 
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practiced  either  in  the  East  or  at  Rome  before  the  ninth  cen. 
tury,  although  it  had  been  previously  introduced  into  Gaul, 
and  the  authorship  of  the  hymn,  “Veni  Creator  Spiritus”  sung 
while  the  anointing  is  going  on,  has  been  attributed  to  Charle- 
magne.1 In  the  ordination  of  deacons,  the  bishop  alone  laid 
on  hands.  Subdeaconship , unlike  priesthood  and  deaconship, 
was  not  given  in  the  sanctuary  before  the  altar,  but  in  the 
sacristy , or  diaconicum;  neither  was  the  laying  on  of  hands 
used  in  conferring  it.  The  Minor  Orders  were  conferred  by 
presenting  to  those,  who  went  up  to  receive  them,  the  instru- 
ments or  symbols  of  their  ministry.  The  sacred  vessels  were 
handed  to  the  subdeacon ; the  lamps  to  the  acolyth ; the  book 
containing  the  forms  of  exorcism  to  the  exorcist;  the  lesson- 
book  to  the  reader;  and  the  keys  of  the  Church  to  the 
porter.2 

The  Fathers  of  this  epoch  bear  abundant  witness,  in  many 
precise  passages  of  their  writings,  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
its  sacramental  character , and  its  consecration  by  the  priest's 
blessing}  This  blessing  was  given  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  and  while  it  was  going  on,  the  bride  was  covered 
with  a purple  veil,  and  had  a crown  placed  upon  her  head. 
Both  bride  and  bridegroom  then  presented  gifts  at  the  altar, 
and  received  Holy  Communion.  After  the  blessing,  their 
hands  were  bound  together  with  white  and  red  fillets,  in 
token  of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  the  marriage-tie. 

lMone,  Latin  Hymns,  etc.,  I.  241,  242,  both  from  most  ancient  MSS.  and 
intrinsic  reasons  decides  in  favor  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Tr.) 

Wällingers  Ch.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  341.  (Tr.) 

*St.  Basil,  characterizes  Christian  matrimony  as  a m evfoytac  £vy6{ 
(homiL  7,  in  hexaSmeron).  Innocentii  /.,  ep.  9 ad  Probum:  De  eo,  cujus  de 
captivitate  reversa  est  uxor,  statuimus,  fide  catholica  suffragante,  illud  esse 
conjugium  quod  primitus  erat  gratia  divina  fundatum : conventumque  se- 
cundae  mulieris,  priore  superstite  nec  divortio  ejecta,  nullo  pacto  posse  esse 
legitimum.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  1008.)  Amhrosiusi  de  Abraham,  lib.  I.,  c.  7: 
Cognoscimu8  velut  praesulem  custodernque  conjugii  esse  Deum,  qui  non  pati- 
atur  alienum  thorum  pollui:  et  si  qui  fecerit,  peccare  eum  in  Deum,  cujus 
legem  violet,  gratiam  solvat.  Et  ideo  quia  in  Deum  peccat , sacramenti  coelestü 
{mittat  consortium.  And  ep.  19:  Cum  ipsum  conjugium  velamine  sacerdotali 
et  benedictione  sanctiiicari  oporteat,  quoiuodo  potest  conjugium  dici,  ubi  non 
est  fidei  concordia?  (against  mixed  marriages.)  Cone.  Carthag.  IV.,  a.  398: 
Qui  (sponsus  ct  sponsa)  benedictionem  (sacerdot.)  acceperint,  e adem  nocte  pro 
revereutia  illius  benedictionis  in  virginitate  permancant. 

k 
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The  doctrine  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  was  the  abid- 
ing belief  and  sentiment  of  the  early  Christians.  This  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  emphatic  expressions  of  Athenagoras, 
and  by  passages  contained  in  the  “Pastor”  of  Hennas  and 
in  the  Apostolic  Canons. 

As  time  went  on,  some  Churches  began  to  entertain  a doubt 
on  this  point.  The  Eastern  Church  put  an  interpretation 
upon  the  passages  in  Matt.  v.  32  and  xix.  7 favorable  to  di- 
vorce, which  was  sanctioned  by  imperial  law.  But  the  West- 
ern Church  of  Rome  and  Africa  clung  to  the  Apostolic  and 
Evangelic  tradition , insisting  upon  the  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  punished  with  excom- 
munication those  who  attempted  any  violation  of  this  funda- 
mental law.  This  is  clear  from  the  declarations  of  the  Popes 
Innocent  and  Leo , and  from  the  canon  of  the  Synod  of  MUcve 
(a.  d.  416).' 

Marriages  between  Catholics  and  either  Pagans  or  Jews , and 
also  Heretics , were  prohibited  by  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,1  and  never  permitted,  except  on  condition  that  the 
non-Catholic  party  should  enter  the  Church.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  prohibition,  and  the  consequent  condition  for 
annulling  it,  were  a fear  that  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  might 
be  corrupted  and  lost  by  contact  with  an  unbeliever,  and  that 
such  a union  would  be  a hindrance  to  the  fulfillment  of 
ordinary  religious  duties,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  Christian 
education  of  the  children. 

This  prohibition,  however,  was  only  disciplinary,  and  did 
not  invalidate  the  marriage  contract. 


1 Canon.  Apostolor . 47 : Si  quis  laicus  sua  ejecta  ax  ore  aliam  duxerit,  vel  ab 
alio  8olutam,  segregetur.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  22.)  Conf.  Liebermann,  insdtut 
theol.,  ed.  V.,  T.  11.,  p.  348-354.  After  long  fluctuation  and  frequent  conni- 
vance, the  Synod  of  Mileoe%  in  416,  at  which  St  Augustine  was  present,  forbade 
remarrying,  without  regard  to  guilt  or  innocence,  and  Innocent  ep.  6 ad  Ex- 
superium,  c.  6,  maintained  this  prohibition  throughout  the  West 
a Ambrosius , de  Abrah.,  kb.  I.,  c.  7 : In  conjugio  una  caro  et  anus  spiritas 
est  Quomodo  autem  potest  congruere  caritas , si  discrepei  fidesl  Ooncil. 
Laod.t  a.  372,  can.  10.  Quod  non  oporteat  indifferenter  ecclesiasticos  (ortho* 
doxos)  foedere  nuptiarum  haereticis  suos  filios  iiliosque  conjungere.  Likewise 
can.  31  ( llarduin , T.  I..  p.  783  sq.)  and  Cone.  Chalced.,  c.  13.  Conf.  ConciL 
Trullan.,  a.  692,  c.  72.  Photii , nomocanon  tit.  XII.,  c.  13. 
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In  Gaul  and  Spain,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  either  Pagans  or  Jews  were 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  the  penalty 
was  not  removed  until  a separation  had  taken  place.1 2  The 
synods  of  Elvira,  Chalcedon,  and  Agde  prohibited  marriages 
also  between  Catholics  and  heretics,  but  these  were  never  re- 
garded as  invalid. 

Marriages  between  persons  related  in  vertical  degrees,  or  in 
a right  ascending  and  descending  line,  as  parent  and  child, 
were  considered  invalid  by  nature,  and  even  those  between 
persons  related  in  collateral  lines  were,  for  a long  time,  for- 
bidden by  civil  law.  Marriages  between  persons  related  either 
by  consanguinity,  i.  e.  between  persons  connected  in  right  of 
a common  ancestor,  or  affinity,  i.  e.  between  persons  allied  by 
marriage,  were  even  more  strictly  forbidden,  till,  in  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  invalidating  impediments  of  rela- 
tionship extended  to  the  seventh  degree,  according  to  the 
mode  of  calculation  then  in  use.  These  impediments,  in  the 
nearer  degrees,  were  also  extended  to  the  spiritual  relationship 
existing  between  sponsors  and  the  persons  baptized/ 

Civil  relationship,  or  that  contracted  by  adopting  a person 
into  a family  as  a member  of  it,  was  introduced  as  an  impedi- 
ment by  Justinian,  and  had  about  the  same  effect  and  exten- 
sion as  that  of  natural  relationship.  Still  later,  Pope  Nicho- 
las I.,  in  his  “ Answers”  to  the  Bulgarians,  recognized  this 
law  of  Justinian  as  of  force  in  the  Church.  After  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  publication  of  the  de- 
crees of  Popes  Innocent  and  Leo,  the  fact  of  one  having 
entered  into  the  monastic  state , or  consecrated  his  virginity 
to  God,  was  made,  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  an  impedi- 
ment to  marriage. 

Second  marriages,  or  those  contracted  by  one  party  after  the 
death  of  the  other,  were  not  now,  any  more  than  in  the  first 

1 Conf.  Card.  Bellarmin , de  matrimonio,  Hb.  I.,  c.  23,  and  Benedict  XIV 
Bull,  “Singnlari  nobis,"  $ 10,  February  9,  1749.  (Tr.) 

2 Concil.  Agath.,  a.  506,  c.  61 ; Concil.  Neocaesar,  c.  2 ; Concil.  Epaon.,  a.  517, 
c.  30;  Concil.  Quinisext.,  c.  54  sq.  On  spiritual  relationship  as  an  impediment, 
Concil.  Quinisext,  c.  53,  and  Cod.  Justin.  V.  4,  26. 

VOL.  I — 17 
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epoch,  entirely  prohibited;  but,  as  then,  Athenagoras  and 
Origen  emphatically  protested  against  them,  so  also  now  Su 
Ambrose,  and  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Jerome  earnestly 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  faithful  from  entering  upon  them. 
In  the  East,  and  in  some  countries  of  the  West,  canonical 
penances  were  laid  upon  those  who  had  contracted  a second 
marriage;  and  to  such  the  blessing  of  the  Church  was  not 
given,  nor  was  the  bride  permitted  to  wear  the  nuptial  veil 
and  garland.  Many  believed  a third  marriage  unlawful,  and 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  declared  a fourth  marriage,  which 
has  been  always  condemned  by  the  Eastern  Church,  as  equiva- 
lent to  a condition  of  public  infamy. 

St.  Chrysostom ,'  in  drawing  a parallel  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Jewish  priesthood,  mentions  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction  as  the  special  prerogative  of  the  former,  and  as  indi- 
cating its  superiority  over  the  latter.  This  sacrament,  called 
also  the  Anointing  of  the  Sick , has,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  St.  James,  besides  a healing  property,  the  virtue  of  remit- 
ting sins,  and  is  in  so  far  the  complement  and  perfection  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  St.  Augvstine * and  others  are  wit- 
nesses to  its  administration  in  their  day. 

The  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  contains  an 
office  entitled  ilOrationes  ad  visitandum  Infirmum”  in  which 
the  nature  and  form  of  this  sacrament  are  explicitly  set  forth, 
and  the  rite  for  blessing  the  oil  for  the  sick  prescribed. 

After  the  Christian  had  departed  this  life,  his  remains, 
sanctified  by  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and  destined  to 
rise  again  in  glory,  were  buried  in  consecrated  ground  (areae, 
caemeteria , dormitoria).  The  friends  of  the  departed,  strong 
in  the  belief  that  his  death  was  but  a passage  to  a gloriouf 
eternity,  did  not  give  way  to  unseemly  sorrow,  as  men  with- 
out hope.  The  Church  had,  from  the  very  beginning,  pro- 
hibited the  excessive  lamentations  and  lugubrious  dirges 
common  among  the  Pagans,  and  introduced  at  the  funeral 
of  her  children  the  singing  of  hymns  and  psalms,  in  token 


1 Chrysost.  de  sacerdotio,  lib.  III.,  c.  6. 

* Augustin.,  sermo  215,  de  temp,  (according  to  others,  composed  by  OaesctriuM 
Arelat.  in  the  fifth  century.)  Innocent  /.,  ep.  I.  ad  Decentium  Eugubin.  capi 
tul.  8.  ( Harduin , T.  I.,  p.  698;  Mansi , T.  III.,  p.  1031.) 
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of  her  joy  that  another  soul  had  passed  to  a happy  eternity. 
Those  who  accompanied  the  corpse  to  its  last  resting-place, 
carried  torches  and  palm  branches  and  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  as  fitting  emblems  of  the  great  victory  which 
the  dead  champion  of  the  faith  had  gained  while  in  the  flesh, 
and  as  appropriate  ornaments  to  be  borne  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  along  his  triumphal  way  to  the  grave.  Here  the 
parabolani  and  fossarii  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  laid  it 
in  consecrated  earth. 

The  Christian  places  of  burial  were,  like  those  of  Jews  and 
Pagans,  situated  outside  the  city  walls.  The  most  coveted 
places  of  burial  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  the 
catacombs,  or  subterranean  crypts.  The  practice  was  now 
introduced  of  burying  some  persons  at  the  Stations  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  hence  either  in  or  near  the  churches  and  chapels 
dedicated  to  their  honor.  The  favor  of  obtaining  burial  in 
churches  within  the  city  was,  for  a long  time,  confined  to  em- 
perors and  bishops.  The  practice  of  reciting  prayers  over 
the  graves  was  general,  and,  when  the  dead  were  persons  of 
distinction,  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  over  them.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  gave  to  this  sort  of  oratory  its  distinctive  char- 
acter. When  the  obsequies  took  place  in  the  morning,  Holy 
Mass  was  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  soul,  and  repeated  on 
the  succeeding  third,  ninth,  and  fortieth  days.1  The  Church  en- 
couraged her  children  to  honor  the  faithful  departed,  by  alms- 
deeds  and  solemn  anniversaries,  which  would  serve  both  to 
keep  the  memory  of  the  deceased  fresh  among  the  living  and 
to  preserve  their  active  communion  with  the  Church  mili- 
tant. The  right  of  ecclesiastical  sepulture  was  denied  to  those 
who  had  been  put  to  death,  or  had  committed  suicide,  and  to 
those  who  had,  of  their  own  fault,  neglected  to  receive  bap- 
tism and  the  other  sacraments. 

§ 140.  Religious  and  Moral  Life  of  the  Christians. 

Now  that  Christianity  was  the  dominant  religion  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fullest  immunity  from  any 

* Constxtut . Apostolov .,  lib.  VIII.,  c.  42:  Quoil  spectat  ad  mortuos,  celebretm 
dies  III.  in  psalmis,  lectionibu.s  et  precibus  oh  eum  qui  tertia  die  resurrexit; 
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external  restraint,  there  was  a call  upon  it  to  make  its  influ- 
ence felt  upon  the  actions  and  conduct  of  men  in  every  rank 
and  condition  of  life.  The  bishops,  too,  possessed  of  an  ex- 
tensive authority  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  civil  service, 
enjoyed  an  exceptionally  favorable  position  for  giving  wider 
scope  to  Christian  ideas  and  the  blessings  of  Christian  influ- 
ences, and  they  were  zealous  enough  to  put  their  advantages 
to  the  best  account.  Educational  and  charitable  institutions 
were  also  effective  instruments  in  carrying  the  beneficent  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  to  all  ranks  of  society.  Among  the 
latter  class  may  be  mentioned  the  foundling  asylums  (ßptipo- 
Tpo(pua)y  orphan  asylums  (dpifavoTpoyud),  hospices  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  strangers  ($£MSo%eca),  hospitals  for  the  aged 
(jepouzoxofiEca),  and  homes  for  the  homeless  (zzw^orpoipua) . 
There  has  never  been  a time  in  the  Church's  history  when 
her  ministry  of  charity  has  been  lacking  in  devoted  and  noble 
souls,  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  and, 
by  their  kind  offices,  brought  hope  and  gladness  to  the  hearts 
of  many.1 

But  the  continuous  peace  and  security  which  the  Christians 
now  enjoyed,  contributed  to  produce  tepidity  of  faith  and 
relaxation  of  morals.  The  same  thing  took  place  during  the 
first  epoch,  and  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  spoke  with 
sorrow  of  the  deterioration  of  life  among  the  Christians,  no- 
ticeable in  intervals  of  peace  between  one  persecution  and 
another. 

That  tender  brotherly  love,  deep  and  enduring,  which  formed 
so  conspicuous  a characteristic  of  Christian  life  in  the  first 
centuries,  had  now  either  altogether  passed  away,  or  was  but 
rarely  witnessed.  Christians  now  refused  to  Pagans  that  tol- 
eration for  which  their  own  Apologists  had  formerly  pleaded 
so  eloquently.  The  Homan  Church,  however,  forms  an  hon- 
orable exception  to  this  rule.  Her  charities  were  munificent, 

item  dies  IX.  in  recordationem  superstitum  et  defunctorum,  atque  dies  XL. 
juxta  veterem  typum:  Mosem  enim  ita  luxit  (t irtvSrjce)  populus:  denique  dies 
anniversariu8  pro  memoria  ipsins. 

lPerin , On  Wealth  in  Christian  Society  (transl.  from  the  French  into  German 
by  IVaizenhofer),  Ratisbon,  18G6.  Ratzinger m History  of  the  Church’s  Care  of 
the  Poor,  Freiburg.  1808,  p.  01-137. 
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and  generously  distributed.  As  Alexander  Severus  called 
the  Pope  the  Prince  of  Charities,  so  now  St.  Jerome  said  of 
Anastasius  L,  “that  he  was  a man  rich  in  the  wealth  of  Lis 
poverty  ,”  and  this  character  was  applicable  not  only  to  Anas- 
tasius, but  to  all  the  Roman  Pontiffs  of  this  epoch. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  religious  indifference  which 
now  commenced  to  set  in,  was  the  fact  that  neither  the  bish- 
ops nor  the  body  of  the  faithful  had  the  privations  and  perse- 
cutions of  former  days  to  apprehend  in  embracing  Christianity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Church  had  now  grown  powerful  enough 
to  shield  her  own,  and  opened  the  way  to  wealth,  honor,  and 
distinction.1  Many,  desirous  of  bettering  their  temporal  con- 
dition, entered  her  fold  with  the  sole  purpose  of  profiting  by 
these  advantages.  Thus  many  who  became  Christians , were 
such  only  in  name  and  appearance , and  being  destitute  of  every 
religious  impulse  and  disposition,  went  through  the  external 
form  of  Christian  conduct,  without,  however,  giving  up  their 
former  sinful  habits  of  life.  There  were  also  many  Christians 
who  still  delighted  in  the  bloody  combats  of  the  gladiators. 
When  Honorius(A.  d.  404)  revived  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the 
monk  Telemachus , hearing  of  it  in  his  Nitrian  cell,  hastened 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these  detestable 
cruelties.  Pressing  through  the  crowd  of  spectators  and  into 
the  arena  of  the  Colosseum,  he  generously  threw  himself  be- 
tween two  gladiators  stripped  for  the  death-struggle.  Tho 
enraged  mob  beat  him  down  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  the 
gladiators,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  dispatched 
him.*  He  indeed  lost  his  life  in  a work  of  heroic  charity,  but 
his  blood  had  the  effect  of  blotting  out  that  crying  disgrace 
on  the  Roman  name.  The  emperor  Honorius , about  the  year 
409,  proscribed  all  gladiatorial  shows  for  the  future. 

Many  holy  and  devout  souls  among  the  Christians,  loving 
their  Divine  Master  with  a generous  and  enthusiastic  love, 
went  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  Jerusalem  in  par- 
ticular, to  those  scenes  hallowed  by  the  life  and  presence  of 


llIieronym. : Ecclesia  nunc  potentin  et  divitiis  quidera  major,  virtutibus  ver* 
minor  facta  est  (Vita  M&lchi,  opp.  T.  I.,  p 41.) 

* Theodor tti  h.  e.  V.  26. 
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our  Savior,  and  to  the  Iloly  Sepulchre,  over  which  the  em- 
press Helena  had  built  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  there 
to  pray  and  meditate  upon  the  life  of  Him  whom  they  desired 
to  imitate  more  closely  and  follow  moie  nearly.  But  while 
many  noble  and  pious  souls  joined  these  pilgrimages,  which 
took  place  principally  about  Easter-tide,  there  was  also  a 
great  number  of  bad  Catholics  who  participated  in  them  from 
selfish  and  often  superstitious  motives.  Many  of  the  Fathers, 
conscious  of  the  evil,  were  stricken  with  grief,  and  St.  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa , speaking  of  the  abuse  to  his  people,  reminded 
them1 *  that  it  was  not  a great  matter  that  any  one  should  have 
been  at  Jerusalem,  but  to  have  been  there  and  lived  well 
would  be  to  the  profit  of  the  Christian.  Nay,  even  St.  Jerome, 
the  enthusiastic  advocate  of  holy  shrines, said  “that  the  Gate 
of  Heaven  was  as  wide  in  Britain  as  at  Jerusalem.”  * 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  headed  religious  con- 
troversies of  the  East,  while  creating  a tender  devotion  to  the 
faith,  and  a firm  reliance  on  its  hopes  and  promises,  had  also 
the  effect  of  disturbing  well-ordered  communities,  upheaving 
society  in  the  most  cultivated  nations,  and  spreading  supersti- 
tious practices  among  all  classes.3  Among  other  abuses  was 
the  traffic  carried  on  by  monks  in  relics , which  they  purchased 
with  money  when  they  could,  and  when  they  could  not,  ob- 
tained them  by  fraud  and  violence.  The  emperor  Theodosius , 
in  the  year  386,  passed  laws  prohibiting  this  unholy  commerce 
under  severe  penalties.4  Gregory  the  Great  deplored  the  abuse, 
and  the  sophist  Eunapius  sneeringly  said  that  it  must  have 
been  a comfort  to  these  holy  huckstered  that  several  of  the 
saints  had  been  providentially  blessed  with  quite  a number 
of  heads,  hands,  and  feet. 

The  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  Christians  was  necessa- 
rily moulded  by  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  country 
and  bore  the  impress  of  surrounding  influences.  These  were 

1 Gregorius  Nyssen.  epist.  de  iis,  qui  adeunt  Hierosolym. — Ep.  ad  Eustat, 
Ambros,  et  Basilissain.  Cf.  llieronym.  ep.  ad  Paulin. ; and,  on  pilgrimages  io 
general,  Binterim , Memorabilia,  Vol.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  610  sq. 

*Et  de  IIicrosolymi8  et  de  Britannia  aequaliter  patet  aula  coelestis. 

* hi  dor.  Pelusiot.  epp.,  lib.  111.,  ep.  111!». 

* Codex  Theudos.  IX.  17,  1.  Greg.  .1/.  epp.,  lib.  IV.,  ep.  30. 
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different  in  different  countries.  In  the  East,  there  were  the 
interminable  controversies  on  faith;  in  Africa,  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  Donatists  and  the  devastating  invasion  of 
the  Vandals;  and  in  Western  Europe,  the  migrations  of  the 
vigorous  and  warlike  German  nations  in  search  of  land  to 
conquer.  All  these  distracting  circumstances,  each  in  its  own 
way,  corrupted  the  faith  and  chilled  the  piety  of  the  faithful. 

We  should,  however,  very  much  mistake,  were  we  to  imag- 
ine that  all  the  faithful  of  those  times  were  liable  to  these 
charges.  The  sublime  character  of  the  many  saintly  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  who  did  so  much,  by  the  example  of  their 
lives  and  the  depth  of  their  learning,  to  edify  and  exalt  the 
Christian  mind  during  succeeding  centuries;  the  noble  lives 
of  their  pious  mothers'  who  had  so  great  a share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  sons;  the  affectionate  devotion  of  so  many  of 
the  faithful  to  their  bishops;  the  fine  enthusiasm  which 
prompted  generous  sacrifices  for  founding  and  endowing  re- 
ligious institutions: — all  these  are  so  many  proofs  that  the 
spirit  of  life  beat  still  in  the  Church  with  a strong  pulse, 
and  inspired  both  flock  and  pastor  with  high  and  holy  aims. 

Neither  should  we  forget  the  frequent  instances  of  the  vol- 
untary abolition  of  slavery  that  took  place  during  this  epoch, 
and  for  which  the  Christian  bishops  labored  indefatigably  and 
unceasingly,  both  by  word  and  deed,  and  none  more  energet- 
ically and  effectually  than  St.  John  Chrysostom .2 

The  great  orator  speaks  in  a number  of  places  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  slavery,  and  on  the  revolution  introduced  by 
Christ  in  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  He  in- 
sists with  that  dignified  and  trenchant  speech  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  on  the  relations  of  Christian  charity  and  fraternal 
intercourse  which  should  exist  between  masters  and  slaves^ 
and  on  the  necessity  of  educating  and  civilizing  the  latter,  and 
finally  closes  with  a direct  appeal  for  their  emancipation.  St. 
Ephraim  the  Syrian , when  at  the  point  of  death,  besought  a 
young  and  noble  maiden  to  give  up  the  practice  of  being  car- 

'Neander,  Ch  H.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  325  and  320. 

*Cf.  the  literature  cited  above  on  p.  4G6,  note  1;  and  Schaff “ Hist,  of  the 
Ancient  Church;  \ 89,  the  Church  and  Slavery,  and  \ 152,  the  State  Church 
and  Slavery. 
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ried  iu  a litter  by  slaves,  because  it  was  not  becoming  to  em- 
ploy man  in  such  a service,  for,  as  the  Apostle  says,  “ Christ 
is  the  Head  of  every  man.,,  The  maiden,  following  the  holy 
man’s  counsel,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  her  slaves,  and 
left  a touching  example  to  others.  Again,  St.  Isidore  of  Pe - 
lusium  wrote  to  the  master  of  a slave,  “I  should  not  have 
believed  that  a friend  of  Christ,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  that 
grace  by  which  we  are  all  made  free,  would  still  continue  to 
keep  a slave.” 

These  energetic  appeals,  so  full  of  love  and  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  oppressed,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a number 
of  imperial  laws  were  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
slave’s  condition. 

But  the  chief  religious  and  moral  characteristic  of  this 
epoch  is  the  monastic  life. 

§ 141.  Origin , Aim , and  Scope  of  Monastic  Life. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  monasticism,  by  supposing  that  the  pleasant  climate  of 
Egypt  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  such  a supposition  should  prove  entirely  unsatis- 
factory. To  fully  account  for  monasticism  requires  a higher 
and  a holier  motive  than  this. 

Monks  are  men  who,  acting  under  divine  impulse  and  by 
special  call  from  God , give  up  the  life  of  this  world  to  live  the 
life  of  angels,  who  feel  themselves  borne  along  by  some  irre- 
sistible power,  and  lifted  to  a spiritual  and  contemplative  mode 
of  existence  they  had  not  known  before.  The  life  of  a monk  is 
a continued  reaching  out  and  striving  after  a higher  perfection 
of  the  spirit,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Christian 
religion . First  of  all  he  must  break  those  fetters,  which,  as 
he  has  been  taught  by  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
lessons  of  experience,  bind  him  down  to  earth,  and  are  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  in  his  efforts  to  reach  a high  stand- 
ard of  Christian  perfection,  lie  must  give  up  his  property 
and  put  aside  its  cares,1  deny  himself  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 

1 Matt.  xix.  24. 
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and  the  promptings  of  a corrupt  nature,1  take  no  thought  of 
marriage,2  and  have  a distrust  of  his  own  will.  He  must  take 
upon  him  the  vows  of  poverty , chastity , and  obedience — poverty, 
that  he  may  by  voluntary  denial  cease  to  covet;  chastity,  that 
he  may  be  free  from  the  excesses  of  the  flesh ; and  obedience, 
that  by  renouncing  his  will  he  may  not  be  stubborn  and  self- 
sufficient,  thus  opposing  and  crushing  out  the  three  great 
moral  disorders  of  our  nature  by  virtues  the  direct  opposite 
of  them. 

Still,  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a law  requiring  compan- 
ionship with  fellow-man,  and  do  what  he  will  he  can  neither 
alter  nor  ignore  it.  Every  man  comes  to  understand,  after  a 
little  experience,  that,  left  to  himself  and  to  his  own  resources , he 
can  accomplish  nothing  great , and  his  toil  is  in  vain.  And  so  those 
who  had  lived  for  a time  as  recluses,  in  a row  of  solitary  cells, 
called  “laura,”  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  others,  found 
their  lives  becoming  burdensome,  and  finally  all  of  a neigh- 
borhood would  come  together  under  one  rule  and  discipline , and 
a coenobium  or  monastery  was  the  result.  The  individual  virtue 
of  each  was  the  bond  of  union  that  bound  all  together,  and  all 
submitted  to  be  governed  and  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  one . The 
monk,  when  isolated,  had  a distrust  of  his  weakness ; the 
monks,  when  united,  found  strength  in  their  union.  The  three 
vows  of  poverty , chastity , and  obedience , the  great  underlying 
principles  of  every  succeeding  form  of  monasticism,  were  the 
natural  outgrowth  and  essential  condition  of  this  system  of 
religious  life.  Without  doubt,  there  have  been  times  when 
monastic  life  was  more  pure  and  vigorous  than  at  others ; for, 
like  everything  else,  there  are  certain  seasons  and  circum- 
stances specially  favorable  to  its  growth  and  development. 
It  is  true  there  were  traces  of  the  monastic  mode  of  life 
among  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutai , and  even  in  Thibet  and 
China , but  the  true  idea  and  adequate  expression  of  such  a 
life  are  to  be  sought  for  in  Christianity  alone.  Moreover,  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Church  are  an  indispensable  and  an  es- 
sential element  of  her  economy,  and  enable  her  to  work  out  the 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  Christianity , for  her  office  is 

J Ephes.  v.  3,  5. 

*Luke  xx.  3§. 
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not  only  to  teach  what  a perfect  Christian  should  be,  but  also 
to  show  by  living  examples  what  he  really  is,  and  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  holy  influences  ever  at  work  in  religious  commu- 
nities, that  these  examples  are  produced;  and,  in  matter  of 
fact,  such  have  never  been  wanting  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  if,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  Church,  there  were  no 
regularly  constituted  cloisters,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
there  nevertheless  always  existed  a*  body  of  continentes , ascet- 
ics, and  virgins , who,  according  to  the  witness  of  the  most 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  and  the  testimony  of  sepulchral 
monuments,  formed  a profession  and  an  association  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Hence  the  first  great  task  of  monasticism  was 
a tentative  effort  to  realize  the  ideal  of  Christian  perfection 
by  first  grasping  it,  and  then  giving  it  fixity  and  permanence. 
If  the  lives  of  the  monks  were  not  always  in  harmony  with 
this  ideal,  and  if,  according  to  the  trite  saying,  “ corruptio 
optimi  pessima,”  when  engaged  in  controversies  on  their 
faith,  they  were  rather  caricatures  than  fair  representatives 
of  their  calling,  there  were  nevertheless  many  of  them  faith- 
ful to  their  rule  of  life,  and  the  sublimest  moral  characters  of 
their  age . St.  Augustine's  words  are  both  pointed  and  truth- 
ful. “I  have  not,”  says  he,  “ found  anywhere  better  men 
than  good  monks,  and  neither  have  I found  worse  than  bad 
monks.” 1 The  latter  were  usually  distinguished  by  ungov- 
ernable lusts,  gloomy  and  fierce  tempers,  religious  fanaticism, 
and,  if  a degree  better,  by  a pharisaical  reliance  on  the  merit 
of  external  works  of  piety. 

As  Christian  charity  is  always  ready  to  take  hold  of  every 
good  work,  and  as  the  Church  of  Christ  stands  as  a queen 
at  the  right  hand  of  her  King,  in  golden  raiment,  wrought 
about  with  variety,  so  monasticism  had,  besides  its  general 
aim,  a special  work  to  take  up  in  meeting  and  supplying  some 
pressing  temporary  want.  This  sort  of  work  was  done  by  the 
monks  during  the  present  epoch  in  both  East  and  West.  In 
the  East,  the  regular  clergy  made  a determined  fight  against 
the  tide  of  rationalism  that  was  breaking  in  upon  the  Church, 

1 Similarly  St.  Jerome , ep.  125  ad  Rusticum.  Vidi  ego  quosdam,  qui  post* 
quatn  ronuntiavere  saeculo,  vesti mentis  duntaxat  et  vocis  professione,  non 
rebus,  nihil  de  pristina  cooversatione  mutarunt. 
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and  were  the  staunchest  defenders  of  orthodoxy.  Athanasius 
and'Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Chrysostom,  Ephraem  and 
Jerome,  Augustine  and  others,  had  all  had  more  or  less  inter- 
course with  the  monks,  and  at  these  asylums  of  learning  and 
holiness  had  drunk  in  that  pure  faith  which  they  left  in  its 
purity  to  their  own  and  after  ages.  The  saintly  gravity  of 
their  manners,  the  manly  dignity  of  their  bearing,  the  wisdom 
of  their  doctrine,  the  depth  of  their  religious  feelings,  the 
profundity  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  their 
speech,  were  something  very  different  from  the  vain  and  pom- 
pous' pretensions  to  superior  learning  put  forth  by  the  philos- 
ophers of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  They  were  the  genuine 
productions  of  a life  of  recollection  and  solitude,  to  which, 
like  men  gifted  with  true  wisdom,  they  had  devoted  them- 
selves, either  by  withdrawing  alone  to  some  solitary  spot  or 
by  placing  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  monks.1  They  frequently  said  that  the  contem- 
plative life  was  that  which  appeared  to  approach  nearest 
to  Gospel  perfection,  and  spoke  of  it  as  “ a higher  Christian 
philosophy”  (philosophia  sublimior,  philosophy  xaz  i£oyrjv)* 
For  what  ancient  philosophers  had  termed  man’s  highest 
calling  and  noblest  purpose  in  life — the  investigation  of  truth, 
an  effort  to  become  like  unto  God,  a study  of  the  most  sub- 
lime ideas,  self-knowledge  and  self-restraint — was  here  fully 
realized. 

And  in  the  West , the  order  of  St.  Benedict  arose,  and  from 
its  cloisters,  during  the  terrible  period  of  the  migration  ol 
nations,  when  all  was  disaster  and  confusion,  a whole  army  of 
missionaries  went  forth  filled  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  faith 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  They  tran- 
scribed and  thus  preserved  the  literary  treasures  of  classic 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  built  up  a new  civilization 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old. 


l"What  has  mankind  to  thank  the  monks  for?”  (Hist.  Polit.  Papers,  VoL 
XI.,  p.  607-614.)  Cf.  below,  p.  753,  note  1. 

*Conf.  Greg.  Naz.  oratio  apologetic  de  fuga,  c.  5,  7,  and  others.  Chrysostom. 
de  sacerdotio,  lib.  I.  1;  111.  17.  Gregorii  Nysseni  orat.  catechet.,  c.  18: 
if  fi%ooo<piat  and  Niius  the  Younger,  7)  Kara  Oeov  tjuhxjo^ia, 
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§ 142.  Monastic  Life  in  the  East — St  Anthony . 

Alhanasii  vita  S.  Antonii. — Joannes  Cassianus  (+  after  430),  de  institution© 
coenobior.  and  collationes  monachor.  (opp.  ed.  Gazaeus,  Atrebati,  1628,  fol.) 
Palladii  (f  about  420),  hist.  Lausiaca  (*rpdc  Aavoov , coll,  patrum  eccl  gr.  T. 
III.)  Theodoreii , hist,  reiigiosa,  ete.  (opp.  ed.  Schulze,  T.  III.,  p.  11.)  Socral. 
h.  e.  IV.  23  sq.  Sozom.  I.  12-24;  III.  14;  VI.  28-34.  The  Lives  of  Several 
Hermits,  by  St.  Jerome , and  many  letters  of  the  two  Macarii.  Marihte , de  an- 
tiquis  monachorum  ritibus,  Lugd.  1690.  ffolstenii,  codex  regular,  mcnasticar.j 
etc.  (see  p.  23,  note  2.)  Hdlyot,  ordres  monastiqnes  et  militaires,  Paris,  1714-19, 
T.  VIII.  4to.  (In  German,  Lps.  1753-56,8  vols.  4to.)  fBinlerim,  Memora- 
bilia, Vol.  III.,  Pts.  I.  and  II.,  p.  406  sq.  ^Schmidt,  The  Orders  of  Monks, 
Nuns,  and  Ecclesiastical  Knights,  together  with  their  rules  and  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, Augsbg.  1838  sq.  \Hcnrion,  General  Hist,  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 
(German  revision  by  Fehr , Tlibing.  1845,  2 vols.)  \*Evelt,  Monasticism  in  its 
Interior  Development  and  its  Eccl.  Influence,  down  to  St.  Benedict,  Paderborn, 
1863.  (Programme.) 

The  numerous  ascetics  of  both  sexes,  who,  during  the  first 
century,  while  living  in  the  heart  of  their  families  and  in  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  followed  the  counsel  of  our  Lord,  and, 
refusing  to  enter  upon  a married  state,  led  a life  of  virginity , 
are  the  first  who  exemplified  in  their  lives  those  observances 
that,  later  on,  developed  into  monasticism. 

There  were  many  who,  having  fled  into  the  desert  to  escape 
danger  during  the  persecution  of  Dedus  (a.  d.  249-251),  vol- 
untarily remained  after  the  storm  had  passed  by,  and  were 
the  pioneers  of  those  companies  of  anchorets  and  hermits  which 
soon  spread  through  all  Egypt,  and  of  whom  Paul  of  Thebes 
was  the  most  illustrious  and  perfect  example. 

These  hermits  and  cenobites  continued  to  increase  in  num- 
ber, living  in  a“  laura,”  or  group  of  cells,  till  the  time  of  St.  ^4n- 
thony ,l  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  who  brought  them  all  under  one 
comprehensive  rule,  and  gathered  them  about  himself  in  the 
monastery  of  Phaium , consisting  of  separate  buildings,  situ- 
ated on  a branch  of  the  Nile.  Here  the  spirit  of  union  grew 

1 Athanasii  vita  S.  Antonii  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  450  sq.);  in  German  by  Clams , 
Münster,  1857.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.,  c.  88.  Conf.  Tillemont,  T.  VII..  p. 
105  sq.  Möhler , Athanasius  the  Great,  Vol.  II.,  p.  90-113;  2d  ed.,  p.  373-402. 
Reinhens , The  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome  (first,  Paul  of  Thebes,  Dilation,  and 
Malcbus ; then  the  celebrated  pious  ladies,  Marcella,  Asella,  Blaesilla,  Paula. 
Eustochium,  Fabiola),  Schaff.  1864. 
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daily  stronger,  and  all  regarded  Anthony  as  a sort  of  superior 
or  head.  But  the  love  of  solitude  had  so  many  attractions  for 
him,  that  he  withdrew  from  them,  and  again  entered  upon  a 
solitary  life.  He  was  again  followed  by  a numerous  company 
of  disciples,  for  whose  accommodation  he  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Pispir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kolzim,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  he  often  quitted  his  retreat  to  visit. 

Anthony,  the  son  of  noble,  opulent,  and  Christian  parents, 
was  born  A.  d.  251,  and  died  a.  d.  356,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five  years.  He  was  early  deprived  of  his  parents, 
and  while  yet  a boy  of  tender  years  showed  a disposition 
toward  a solitary  life,  and  shrank  from  all  participation  in 
the  pleasures  and  pastimes  common  to  those  of  his  age. 
Neither  had  he  any  taste  for  what  is  called  a liberal  educa- 
tion, but  gave  himself  up  fully  to  a life  of  meditation  and 
prayer,  to  which  he  seemed  irresistibly  drawn. 

While  still  young,  and  when  this  feeling  was  strong  upon 
him,  he  was  powerfully  impressed  by  the  words  of  counsel 
addressed  by  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  to  the  wealthy  young 
man:  “If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven ; and  come 
and  follow  Me.”1  Anthony  applied  them  to  himself,  *but  re- 
served a portion  of  the  money  he  had  received  from  the  sale 
of  his  personal  property  for  his  sister’s  use.  After  a time  he 
was  struck  by  hearing  in  Church  the  words : “ Take  no  thought 
of  the  morrow;”2  and  feeling  that  he  had  not  yet  fully  satis- 
fied the  precept  of  Evangelical  poverty,  he  gave  away  what  he 
had  reserved,  and  placed  his  sister  under  the  care  of  some 
trusty  female  acquaintance. 

He  now  commenced  his  ascetic  life,  by  withdrawing  to  a 
hermitage,  which  he  frequently  quitted  to  seek  out  masters 
advanced  in  perfection,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  instruc- 
tion and  advice.  In  his  efforts  to  imitate  them,  lie  was  obliged 
to  sustain  the  most  violent  conflicts  against  both  Satan  and 
his  own  nature;  but  strong  in  the  power  of  God’s  grace,  he 
finally  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 


‘Matt  xix.  21. 
•Matt  vi.  34. 
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During  the  persecution  of  Maximin  (a.  d.  311),  he  quitted 
his  solitude  and  set  out  for  Alexandria,  and  his  seasonable 
appearance  among  the  afflicted  and  faithful  people  of  that  city 
strengthened  their  courage  and  comforted  their  hearts.  On 
his  return  to  his  retreat,  he  was  followed  by  many,  who,  ad- 
miring his  life,  wished  to  become  his  disciples.  These,  like 
faithful,  obedient,  and  devout  children,  gathered  about  their 
father,  emulated  each  other  in  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue, 
and  passed  naturally  from  the  contemplation  of  the  things  of 
Heaven,  where  their  hopes  and  aspirations  were  fixed,  to  the 
labor  of  the  hands,  the  results  of  which  were  given  to  the 
neighboring  poor.  Anthony,  notwithstanding  the  great  re- 
spect which  he  received  from  every  one  about  him,  and  the 
growing  fame  of  his  name  and  miracles,  remained  all  the  same, 
hu  rnble  and  retiring.  A possessed  female  was  one  day  brought 
to  him  in  the  hope  that  he  might  work  her  cure.  Addressing 
the  person  who  conducted  her,  he  said : “ Why  should  you  call 
upon  me?  I am  but  man,  as  you  are.  If  you  believe  in 
Christ,  whom  I serve,  and  are  of  strong  faith,  pray  to  God, 
and  your  prayer  will  be  heard.”  Again,  having  received  a 
letter  from  the  emperor  Constantine  and  his  6ons,  he  said  to 
his  monks : “It  should  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  em- 
peror should  write  to  us,  for  he  is  after  all  but  a man,  but 
rather  let  this  be  cause  for  marvel  that  God  should  deign  to 
give  His  Law  to  man,  and  speak  to  us  through  His  own  Son.” 
And  in  his  reply  to  the  emperor,  he  said:  “It  gives  me  joy 
to  know  that  you  honor  Christ;  fulfill  your  duties  as  an  em- 
peror; keep  the  thought  of  a future  judgment  before  your 
mind;  and  know  that  Christ  is  the  one  true  and  eternal 
King.” 

Anthony,  by  the  natural  gifts  of  a richly  endowed  intellect, 
and  the  habit  of  meditation,  acquired  such  knowledge  from 
the  contemplation  of  God’s  works  in  creation  and  of  His 
words  in  Holy  Writ,  which  he  so  carefully  retained  in  mem- 
ory that  they  seemed  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  mind,  as 
would  compensate  for  his  lack  of  liberal  education  and  sci- 
entific training,  and  enable  him  to  solve  difficulties,  and  speak 
words  of  comfort  to  rich  and  poor. 

Two  Greek  philosophers  having  come  to  Anthony  one  day  to 
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try  him,  the  Saint  said  to  them : “ Why  do  you  come  to  a fool- 
ish man?”  “But  you  are  not  such,”  they  replied.  “Then,” 
said  he,  “ become  as  I am.”  Others  came  to  jeer  at  his  igno- 
rance of  literature,  to  whom  he  said:  “What  do  you  say? 
Which  is  prior — the  mind  or  letters?  And  which  gives  rise 
to  which — mind  to  letters,  or  letters  to  mind?”  When  they 
answered  that  mind  was  prior  and  invented  letters,  Anthony 
replied:  “He,  then,  whose  mind  is  in  health,  does  not  need 
letters;  he  may  read  the  great  book  of  Mature,  written  by  the 
hand  of  God.”  Certain  philosophers  came  to  discourse  with 
him  on  religion,  and  objected  that  his  was  without  proof.  He 
replied:  “Since  you  prefer  to  insist  upon  words  of  proof, 
and  being  skilled  in  the  science  of  it,  would  have  us  also 
refrain  from  worshiping  God  without  a proof  drawn  out  in 
words,  tell  me,  first,  how  is  knowledge  of  things  in  general, 
and  especially  of  religion,  exactly  ascertained?  Is  it  by  a 
verbal  proof,  or  through  the  operative  power  of  faith?  and 
which  of  the  two  will  you  put  first?”  They  said,  “Faith,” 
owning  that  it  was  exact  knowledge.  Then  Anthony  re- 
joined, “ Well  said,  for  faith  results  from  a disposition  of  the 
soul,  but  dialectics  are  from  the  art  of  the  contriver.  They, 
then,  who  possess  the  operative  power  of  faith,  can  supersede, 
nay,  are  but  cumbered  with  proof  in  words ; for  what  we  com- 
prehend by  faith,  you  are  merely  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  by 
words,  and  sometimes  can  not  throw  into  words  at  all.  Faith, 
then,  which  acts,  is  better  and  surer  than  your  subtle  syllo- 
gisms. With  all  your  syllogisms,  you  have  never  succeeded 
in  drawing  any  one  from  Christianity  to  Hellenism,  whereas 
we  Christians  have  overthrown  your  superstition.” 

During  the  Arian  and  Meletian  controversies,  the  holy  an- 
chorite labored  earnestly  and  effectively  in  the  defense  of 
truth  and  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  by  his  efforts 
succeeded  in  fixing  sound  principles  relative  to  the  Divinity 
of  Christ. 

He  saw  in  a vision  the  future  trials  of  the  Church,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  spoke  of  them  to  his  brethren. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  lie  paid  a visit  to  St.  Paul,  the 
Theban  solitary,  whom  he  had  long  desired  to  see,  and  to 
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whose  earthly  remains,  before  returning,  he  paid  the  last  sad 
tribute  of  respect. 

Feeling  that  his  own  hour  was  drawing  near,  he  assembled 
his  monks  for  the  last  time,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address 
said : “ Keep  yourselves  pure  from  them  (the  Arians  and  Mele- 
tians),  holding  safe  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  and,  above 
all,  that  pious  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  you  have 
learned  from  Scriptures,  and  have  often  been  reminded  of  by 
me.”  He  left  behind  him  at  his  death  a numerous  and  flour- 
ishing community. 

Anthony  was  never  gloomy  or  sad;  his  soul  was  always 
serene  and  unruffled.  The  history  of  so  noble  a life,  written 
by  so  accomplished  a scholar  as  St.  Athanasius , could  not  fail 
to  excite  enthusiasm  in  generous  souls,  and  inspire  all  those 
capable  of  appreciating  conduct  so  exalted  with  a desire  to 
imitate  it. 

The  holy  men  who  had  been  leading  the  lives  of  hermits, 
either  scattered  up  and  down  the  country,  living  each  in  his 
own  cell,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest,  or  in  a number  of  cells 
together,  called  a “Laura,”  were  all  brought  under  one  Rule 
by  Pachomius , who  in  the  year  340  established  at  Tabenna,  an 
island  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Thebais,  just  below  the  first  cata- 
ract, a community  of  monks,  all  living  under  a common  roof 
(xoevoßcoPy  claustrum ),  and  soon  after  the  establishment  included 
eight  monasteries.  This  Rule,  which  prescribed  a community 
of  goods  among  the  Cenobites , has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  St.  Jerome. 

SS.  Ammonius  and  Macarius  the  Elder  established  monastic 
communities  on  the  Nitrian  mountains,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
in  the  desert  of  Scete , where  they  were  still  more  thoroughly 
organized  and  closely  united  by  Macarius  the  Younger . 

The  saintly  Hilarion , a disciple  of  St.  Jerome,  carried  the 
monastic  rule  into  Palestine,  where,  subsequently,  the  cele- 
brated “Laura”  of  St.  Sabas , not  far  from  Jerusalem,  con- 
tained a thousand  monks,  and  the  number  was  increased  in 
the  sixth  century  by  the  addition  of  the  so-called  New  Laura . 
Eustathius  of  Sebastevnx%  the  apostle  of  monasticism  in  Arme- 
nia and  Asia  Minor.  The  emperor  Valens,  fearing  that  if  so 
great  a number  went  into  religion  he  could  not  obtain  rocruita 
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cor  his  army,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  check  the 
movement. 

Basil  the  Great  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  monastic 
life  in  the  East  that  the  monks  there  were  usually  called  after 
him,  Basilians.  Besides  giving  them  a new  Rule,  he  founded 
a cloister  in  the  environs  of  Neo-Caesarea,  which  formed  at 
once  a bulwark  against  the  Arian  heresy,  and  an  asylum  for 
the  persecuted  during  the  social  troubles  of  that  age.1  This 
cloister  served  as  a pattern  for  many  others,  which  were  now 
usually  built  within  easy  distances  of  some  city.  The  monks 
took  part  in  the  controversies  on  the  faith,  and  were  fre- 
quently driven  to  fanatical  excesses  by  the  advice  of  ambi- 
tious leaders.  Moreover,  they  sometimes  lived  together  in 
parties  of  two  and  three,  and,  recognizing  no  superior,  soon 
lost  all  traces  of  the  monastic  spirit  and  discipline.  These 
were  called  Sarabaites  and  Gyrovagi , or  lazy,  worthless  fel- 
lows, who,  by  their  constant  quarreling,  their  vain  pretensions 
and  excesses — the  last  frequently  alternating  with  their  fasts — 
lost  all  character,  and  became  disreputable. 

The  monks  in  both  East  and  West  were  originally  all  lay- 
men, their  ranks  being  chiefly  recruited  from  among  trades- 
people. The  superior  of  a monastery  (fiyoi/ievoz,  'ApjgfjuxvipiTr^ 
dßßuz)  was  usually  a priest,  and  all  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bishop.* 

Cloisters  may  be  regarded  as  having  done  the  work  of 
seminaries  during  these  years.  Every  Rule  presupposed  the 
three  vows  as  the  essential  elements  of  all  religious  life,  and, 
though  they  were  not  considered  indissoluble,  a return  to  a 
secular  life  was  taken  as  evidence  of  weak  faith  and  want  of 
character. 

The  manner  of  life  among  the  monks  is  thus  described  by 
St.  John  Chrysostom:  “The  dawn  of  day  is  greeted  with  the 
singing  of  hymns;  then  follows  a meditation  on  a passage 
of  Holy  Scripture.  Prayer  is  said  in  common  at  the  third, 

1 Cf.  *'  Christian  Literature  and  Monosticism  in  the  Fourth  Century.”  (Hist 
Polit  Papers,  Vol  VII.,  p.  332-338. 

rA pxHfBvöptnK,  from  fidv6pat  fold,  cloister.  Cf.  Thomauini , 1.  L,  T.  L,  lib 
111.,  cap.  26! 

VOL.  I — 48 
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sixth,  and  ninth  hour;  and  the  remaining  time  is  given  to 
labor.” 

In  seasons  of  scarcity  and  famine,  the  inhabitants  of  exten- 
sive districts  were  often  saved  from  starvation  by  the  fruit 
derived  from  the  labor  of  the  monks. 

Besides  those  of  the  anchorets  and  cenobites,  there  was  still 
another  form  of  ascetic  life  unique  in  its  way.  Those  who 
practiced  it  were  called  Stylites , after  Symeon  the  Stylite,  who, 
to  avoid  intrusion,  dwelt  for  a number  of  years  on  a pillar 
near  Antioch,  and  died  a.  d.  461.  He  had  many  followers  in 
the  East,  and  among  them  Daniel , a priest  and  monk  of  Con- 
stantinople. Probably  the  only  one  in  the  West  was  Vulfi - 
lack,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Treves.1 

Females,  too,  caught  the  inspiration,  and  virgins  and  widows 
formed  communities,  the  better  to  live  a life  of  Christian  per- 
fection. The  sister  of  St.  Anthony  is  said  to  have  presided 
over  the  first  of  these  communities,  and  Pachomius , it  is 
alleged,  gave  to  his  own  sister,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an- 
other, the  first  rule  for  their  direction.  These  pious  recluses 
were  called  nuns , the  Egyptian  name  for  virgin.  Basil  the 
Great  introduced  them  into  Cappadocia.  A veil,  confined 
about  the  head  with  a fillet  of  gold,  symbolizing  the  crown 
of  virginity,  and  sometimes  a finger-ring,  were  their  only  ex- 
terior marks  of  distinction.  Cloisters  of  women  were  often 
combined  with  cloisters  of  men,  under  the  same  rule,  form- 
ing but  one  religious  community , but  separated  from  each  other 
by  some  wide  tract  of  waste,  or  by  a river,  or  the  one  was 
situated  in  the  valley  and  the  other  on  some  rugged  emi- 
nence. 

The  union  of  the  two  was  forbidden  by  Justinian,  and  after- 
ward, in  the  Oriental  Church,  by  the  twentieth  canon  of  the 
Seventh  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  787).  The  prac- 
tice was  afterward  revived  in  both  East  and  West.* 


1 On  Symeon  ihe  Stylite  and  Daniel , conf.  Tillemont,  T.  XV.,  p.  337-341 ; T. 
XVI.,  p.  439-452.  Uhlemann , Symeon  the  First  Saint  of  the  Pillar  in  Syria, 
Lps.  1846.  Pius  Zingerle , The  Life  and  Works  of  St  Symeon  the  Stylite, 
Innsbruck,  1835.  On  Vulfilach , see  Gregor . Turon,  h.  e.  Francor.,  lib.  VIH., 
c.  15.  Butler , Lives  of  the  Saints,  Vol.  I.,  p.  Ill,  note  6. 

* iZcll,  Lioba,  Freibg.  1860,  p.  143  sq. 
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When  we  consider,  that  besides  the  above-named  countries, 
monasticism  was  spread  through  a great  part  of  the  West  by 
the  efforts  of  St.  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  finally  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
who  gave  it  definite  shape  (see  § 154);  when  we  further  con- 
sider, that  the  people  among  whom  it  was  introduced  differed 
in  manners  and  customs,  in  character  and  language;  that 
there  was  one  sort  of  climate  here  and  another  there,  and 
that  all  these  were  very  far  from  the  corresponding  condition  of 
things  in  Egypt;  when,  again,  we  call  to  mind  the  self-denial 
and  sacrifice  that  the  monastic  rule  imposes  upon  human 
nature,  and  when,  for  all  this,  we  behold  Africans,  Asiatics, 
and  Europeans,  all  embracing  this  manner  of  life  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  equally  faithful  in  the  observance  of  its 
practice  and  equally  constant  in  perseverance,  we  can  not  do 
other  than  reject,  as  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  so 
wonderful  a phenomenon,  every  argument  drawn  from  natural 
motives,  which  themselves  were  the  result  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance;  and  wfc  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
only  sufficient  explanation  of  a movement  so  wide-spread  and 
an  ardor  so  intense,  inspiring  men  and  women  of  every  con- 
dition and  country  with  the  generous  purpose  of  forsaking 
the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  the  world,  to  take  upon  them  a 
rule  of  life  so  opposed  to  every  prompting  of  human  nature, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  its  Divine  sanction. 

§ 143.  Adversaries  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Life . 

1.  PricUlian , a Spaniard  of  noble  birth,  wealthy,  eloquent, 
and  vain,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  the  propagator  of  a heresy  embracing  an  element  of 
Gnosticism  and  a still  stronger  one  of  Manichaeism,  neither 
of  which  had  ever  been  entirely  suppressed.  This  heresy 
was  favorably  received  by  a conventicle  held  during  this 
epoch,1  and  admitted  as  fundamental  articles  the  theory  of  the 

lSulpicii  Seven , hist  sacr.  II.  46,  51 ; III.  11  sq.  Add  thereto  Bemays,  On 
the  Chronology  of  Snip.  Sev.,  Berlin,  18G1.  Orosii,  commonitorium  ad  Au- 
gnstinnm  de  erroribns  Priscillianistarum,  in  opp.  Augustini,  T.  VIII.  Leon., 
ep.  15,  ad  Turibium.  Conf.  Tillemont , T.  VIII.,  p.  491-527,  and  Watch,  Hist 
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emanation  of  Eons  from  a good  and  a bad  principle ; denied 
the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and  asserted  that 
Christ , the  highest  Eon , whom  they  received  in  the  Mani- 
chaean  sense,  had  wrought  the  redemption  of  man,  and  set 
souls  free  from  the  dominion  of  evil  spirits.  But  this  libera- 
tion could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  extinction  of  the 
human  race,  and  hence  marriage  was  forbidden,  and  sexual 
intercourse  permitted  only  on  condition  that  generation  should 
not  take  place.  St.  Augustine  says  that  in  order  to  conceal 
their  heretical  tenets  and  simulate  Catholic  belief,  they 
adopted  the  maxim,  “Jara,  perjura , secretum  prodere  noli.” 

The  author  of  these  doctrines  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Marcus , an  Egyptian  Gnostic,  who  came  to  Spain  about  a.  d. 
330,  and  converted  to  his  opinions  Agape,  a lady  of  noble 
birth,  and  the  rhetorician  Elpidius.  PrisciUian , at  first  a fol- 
lower, became  afterward  the  leader  of  this  sect;  and  by  simu- 
lating a rigorous  bodily  mortification,  by  magic  arts,  and  by 
the  novel  mode  of  testing  the  passions  by  placing  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  the  same  relations  in  which  they  had  existed  in 
Paradise,  succeeded  in  persuading  many  Spanish  ladies  to 
join  his  party.  Among  those  who  embraced  these  doctrines 
were  two  Catholic  bishops,  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  Aftei 
this  sect  had  spread  over  nearly  all  Aquitania  and  Spain,  it 
was  discovered  by  Hyginus,  Bishop  of  Corduba,  and  its  prin- 
cipal opponents  were  Idacius  of  Merida  and  the  zealous  It  ha • 
cius  of  Ossonuba.  The  Council  of  Caesar  Augusta  (Saragossa 
a.  d.  380)  condemned  the  heresy,  and  excommunicated  Pris 
eillian,  and  the  emperor  Gratian  expelled  him  and  his  adhe* 
rents  from  Spain.  But  PrisciUian  very  well  knew  how  favor 
is  obtained  at  courts,  and  had  already  so  far  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing influence  with  the  emperor  that  Ithacius,  his  opponent, 
was  threatened  with  the  imperial  displeasure,  and  would 
probably  have  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  his  orthodoxy,  had 
not  Gratian  been  overthrown  by  the  usurper  Maximus,  who 
immediately  embraced  the  orthodox  cause. 

of  Heretics,  Pt.  III.,  p.  378  sq.  LUbktrt , de  haeresi  Priscilliani,  ex  fontibus 
denuo  collatis,  Hafniae,  1840.  t Mandemaeh,  Hist,  of  Priscillianism.  Treves, 
1851.  *Gams , Ch.  H.  of  Spain,  Vol.  II.,  p.  359  sq.,  with  a complete  statement 
of  literature.  Reinkens,  Martin  of  Tours,  Breslau,  18G6,  p.  149  sq. 
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rri8cillian  and  his  followers  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  a council  at  Bordeaux.  Here  Instantius  was  deposed, 
but  anticipated  the  sentence  by  an  appeal  to  the  emperor, 
lie  and  his  companions  were  then  conducted  to  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  at  Treves,  where  he  was  tried  before  a secular 
court , Idacius  and  Ithacius  appearing  as  his  accusers. 

The  prefect  Eudoxius  conducted  the  trial  according  to  the 
Roman  form,  with  application  of  torture,  and  in  this  way 
Priscillian  was  brought  to  confess  that  he  had  taught  immoral 
doctrines,  and  had  prayed  naked  in  the  midnight  assemblies, 
in  the  presence  of  females.  St.  Martin , Bishop  of  Tours,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  city  at  that  time,  besought  Maximus  to 
give  leave  to  the  bishops  to  pass  judgment  upon  him,  and  not 
to  shed  the  blood  of  heretics.  The  emperor  yielded  to  the 
request  of  St.  Martin;  but,  after  he  had  left  the  city,  Priscil- 
lian,  with  his  companions  Felicissimus,  Armenius,  the  widow 
Euchrocia,  and  some  others,  were,  at  the  instance  of  Ithacius, 
who  was  of  a violent  temper,  and  of  the  bishops  Rufinus  and 
Magnus,  tried  by  regular  process,  condemned,  and  beheaded, 
a.  d.  385.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  first 
heretical  blood  was  shed  by  the  counsel  of  churchmen;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
St.  Ambrose , Pope  Siricius , and  others  equally  distinguished  in 
the  Church,  and  her  true  representatives,  severely  .condemned 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  Ithacius  and  his  friends,  whom  they 
excommunicated  a.  d.  389,  when  they  also  deposed  Ithacius. 

In  the  meantime  the  policy  of  Maximus,  who  pursued  the 
Priscilliauist8  with  extreme  rigor,  served  only  to  spread  the 
heresy  and  add  to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  who  rever- 
enced their  dead  leader  as  a martyr.  It  was  not  long  before 
their  doctrines  had  infected  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Gallicia,  and  still  spread  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  check  them. 
Even  in  the  year  563  the  Council  of  Braga  found  it  necessary 
to  enact  laws  for  their  suppression. 

2.  Audius  (Udo),  a Syrian  layman  of  Mesopotamia,  believ- 
ing that  the  then  existing  relations  between  Church  and  State 
were  working  to  the  detriment  of  the  former,  took  upon  him 
the  office  of  censor,  and  unsparingly  reproved  those  bishops 
and  clergy  whom  he  conceived  had  departed  from  the  Apos- 
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tolic  rule,  and  were  living  luxurious  and  worldly  lives.  This 
raised  a persecution  against  him,  and  its  severity  having  be- 
trayed him  into  injudicious  conduct,  he  was  excommunicated. 
He  then  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the  Church  (a.  d.  314), 
was  irregularly  consecrated  bishop  by  a bishop  who  had  joined 
his  schism,  and  he  and  his  adherents  adopted  the  monastic 
rule  of  life  in  both  town  and  country.  That  there  might  he 
a clean  distinction  between  them  and  the  Church,  they  em- 
braced the  heretical  tenet  of  Anthropomorphitism;  observed 
the  Jewish  and  Quart odeciman  rule  of  celebrating  Easter,  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Church,  as  established  by 
the  Council  of  Nice;  rejected  canonical  penance;  and  refused 
to  have  any  communication  with  Catholics.  Theodoret  also 
charges  the  Audians  with  holding  the  Manichaean  tenet,  that 
God  did  not  create  fire  and  darkness,1  although  they  them- 
selves did  not  avow  this  doctrine. 

Audius  was,  in  his  old  age,  banished  to  Scythia  by  Constan- 
tius,  where  he  set  up  many  monasteries,  and  remained  till  his 
death,  the  date  of  which  is  not  known. 

His  sect  was  continued  in  Mesopotamia  by  the  bishops  of 
his  obedience,  of  whom  Uranius  was  the  chief.  There  were 
also  bishoprics  of  this  sect  among  the  Goths,  established  by 
Audius  himself.1  Having  been  driven  from  the  country  of 
the  Goths,  they  collected  in  Chalcis  and  along  the  Euphrates, 
but  their  number  rapidly  grew  less,  and  they  finally  entirely 
disappeared  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.8 

3.  The  sect  of  Adelphians , so  called  from  their  founder  Add - 
phius , a Galatian  by  birth,  and  also  known  as  Massalians , or 
Euchites  and  Euphemites ,4  from  the  habit  of  long  prayer,  orig- 
inated in  Mesopotamia.  These  sectaries  laid  great  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  prayer , as  being  the  only  means  whereby  the 

1 Theodoreli  hist.  eccL  IV.  10. 

* Epiphan . haer.  70.  Theodoreti  haeret.  fabul.  IV.  10;  h.  e.  IV.  9.  HefeU, 
Hist,  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  321-327 ; Engl,  transl.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  334-341. 

* In  Armenia  and  Syria  since  360.  Conf.  Epiphan.  haer.  80.  Theodoret 
haeret.  fabul.  IV.  11;  h.  e.  IV.  10.  Phoiii,  cod.  52.  Walch , Hist,  of  Heretics, 
Pt.  III.,  p.  481  sq.  . 

4 The  appellation  M aooahavoi  U derived  from  — Matzlin— those 

who  pray,  synonymous  with  evxfjrai  and  Ev^fürai  or  ev^fwwr^  those  who  give 
praise. 
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demon  could  be  expelled,  which  every  man  had  inherited  from 
his  first  parents.  They  asserted  that  when  the  demon  had 
been  driven  out  of  man  by  incessant  prayer,  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  come  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  soul,  and  that  His 
presence,  which  would  be  signified  by  visible  and  sensible 
tokens,  would  impart  a divinity  to  it,  and  raise  it  to  an  im- 
peccable and  impassible  state.  They  regarded  manual  labor 
as  sinful,  because  it  interrupted  prayer,  and  held  that  the 
sacraments  were  altogether  superfluous  for  those  who  had 
been  raised  to  a state  of  Divine  perfection,  in  both  knowl- 
edge and  conduct.  They  possessed  nothing,  because,  as  they 
said,  so  exalted  a spiritual  life  would  be  dishonored  by  the 
possession  of  earthly  goods ; neither  had  they  any  fixed  home, 
but  wandered  up  and  down  the  country,  wherever  chance  oi 
whim  might  lead  them.  These  sectaries  were  most  numerous 
in  Syria,  and  continued  to  thrive  despite  the  severe  canons 
passed  against  them  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a . d.  390. 

4.  When  ecclesiastic  usages  are  either  abused  or  applied  to 
purposes  for  which  they  were  never  intended,  they  usually 
excite  a violent  outcry,  and  an  extravagant  opj)osition  against 
their  use  altogether.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  reac- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  Arian  priest,  Aerius 
of  Sebaste,  after  his  former  friend  Eustathius  had  been  raised 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  that  city,  maintained  that  bishops  and 
priests  were  in  everything  absolutely  equal ; that  prayers  and 
alms-deeds  for  the  departed  were  of  no  avail ; and  that  the 
observance  of  the  Paschal  solemnities  was  a Jewish  supersti- 
tion.1 Even  Eustathius  himself,  while  bishop  of  Sebaste  (f  376), 
advocated  extreme  ascetical  doctrines;  imposed  severe  fasts, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  on  Sundays  and  festivals;  main- 
tained that  marriage  was  impure;  and,  contrary  to  several 
canons  enacted  at  the  Synod  of  Gangra ,2  between  the  years 
362  and  370,  forbade  all  intercourse  with  married  priests. 

Jovinian ,s  a Milanese  monk,  who  came  to  Rome  a.  d.  388 

1Epiphan.  liaer.  75;  Philastrii  haer.  73;  Augustin . de  haeresib.,  c.  82. 

*In  Mansi,  T.  II.,  p.  1095.  Conf.  Socrat.  II.  43. 

%Hieronym.  adv.  Jovin.,  lib.  II.  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  238  sq.)  Aug.  de  haer.,  c.  83. 
Siricii  ep.  ad  divers,  episc.  adv.  Jovin.  ( Coustant , epp.  Pont,  p.  663  sq.) 
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and  who,  professing  to  be  a Stoic,  led  the  life  of  an  Epicurean, 
opposed  the  high  estimate  that  had  been  heretofore  put  upon 
monasticism.  Ilis  teachings,  as  given  by  various  authors,  are 
as  follows:  1.  There  is  no  difference  between  a monk  and 
any  ordinary  man.  2.  Virgins,  widows,  and  married  women, 
being  baptized  in  Christ,  and  not  differing  in  other  works, 
have  all  the  same  merit.  3.  There  is  no  difference  of  merit 
between  fasting  and  eating  with  thanksgiving.  4.  There  is 
in  Heaven  one  and  the  same  reward  for  all — a little  more  or 
a little  less  suffering  here  below  can  neither  increase  nor  di- 
minish the  joys  of  the  world  to  come.  There  is  also  the  same 
punishment  for  all  sinners;  the  various  degrees  of  guilt  are 
not  taken  into  account.  5.  A life  of  virginity,  he  asserted 
with  Heloidius,1  a disciple  of  Auxentius,  the  Arian  Bishop 
of  Milan  (c.  a.  d.  390),  is  no  better  than  a married  state.  He 
also  said  that  Mary  ceased  to  be  a virgin  after  she  had  giveu 
birth  to  Christ. 

Vigilantius ,2  a priest  of  Gaul  (a.  d.  402),  opposed  celibacy 
and  the  veneration  of  saints  and  relics,  saying  that  the  latter 
custom  was  of  Pagan  origin.  He  also  assailed  the  practice 
of  burning  lights  on  the  graves  of  the  deceased,  and  called 
the  Catholics  worshipers  of  dust  and  ashes.  St.  Jerome  re- 
plied to  him  in  his  usual  spirited  and  precise  style.  “This 
manner  of  devotion,”  said  he,  “is  far  from  being  a worship 
of  the  dead,  as  the  pious  faithful  are  very  well  aware;  for, 
while  paying  reverence  to  these  relics,  their  hearts  are  lifted 
up  to  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  now  living  in  God,  who  is  the 
God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the  dead.”  And,  as  if  apolo- 
gizing for  those  whose  devotion  might  go  beyond  the  strict 

Ambr.  rescript,  ad  Siric.  ( Constant , n.  670  sq.)  Lindner , de  Jovin.  ct  Vigil., 
Lps.  1839. 

lHiei'onym.  adv.  Helvid.  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  205  sq.);  German  transl.  (in  the 
Bonn  Periodical  of  Philosophy  and  Cath.  Theology,  No.  29,  pp.  182-207.) 
Gennadius  de  vir.  illustr.,  c.  32.  Aug.  de  haeresib.,  c.  84.  Walch , Hist  of 
Heretics,  Pt.  III.,  p.  577  sq. 

2 Ilieronym.  adv.  Vigilant,  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  387  sq.);  ep.  61  ad  Vigilant; 
ep.  109  ad  Riparium  (opp.  T.  I.)  See  note  2.  Walch , dissert  de  Bonosn 
haeret,  Götting.  1754.  By  the  same,  Hist,  of  Heretics,  Pt  III.,  p.  598  sq. 
\Sehmidi,  Vigilantius,  his  relation  to  St.  Jerome  and  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
C-Ijureh,  Münster.  ISM 
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teaching  of  the  Church,  he  added:  “When  devotional  feeling 
is  strong,  it  may  sometimes  err  in  expression,  but  it  should, 
for  all  this,  be  respected.  Jesus  praised  the  woman  who 
anointed  His  feet,  and  chided  His  disciples  who  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  they  thought  her  unreasonable  waste.” 

Helvidius  and  Bonosus , Bishop  of  Sardica,  went  still  further 
than  Jovinian  in  their  denial  of  Mary’s  virginity.  They  as- 
serted that  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel, 
were  the  children  of  Mary  by  Joseph.  This  heresy  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Antidicorn arianites,  mentioned  by  St 
Epiphanius  (Heres.  78).  St.  Ambrose ,*  in  refuting  Bonosus, 
stated  that  the  Church  had  at  all  times  believed  with  an  un- 
varying belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary.  But  the 
Church,  while  thus  vindicating  the  honor  and  asserting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  vas  equally  decisive 
in  rejecting  and  condemning  the  blasphemous  adoration  prac- 
ticed in  her  honor  by  the  Collyridians  of  Arabia,  who,  in 
offering  sacrifice  to  her,  made  oblation  of  small  cakes  ( xoMu - 
pida)} 

5.  The  Paulicians  (publicans  and  men  of  the  people),  who 
have  been  much  admired,  and  whose  doctrines  have  come  to 
life  in  various  forms  in  our  own  day,  were  but  the  Priscillian- 
ists  of  the  East.  The  origin  of  the  two  was  identical  and 
their  tendency  the  same.3  They  were  the  lineal  descendants 

lAmbr.  de  instit.  virginis  (opp.  T.  II.,  p.  249  sq.)  Conf.  Siricii , ep.  9,  and 
Natal.  Alex.  h.  e.  eaec.  IV.,  dissert.  48. 

*Epiphan.  haer.  79.  Wernsdorf,  dissert,  de  Collyridianor.  secta,  Viteb.  1745, 
4to.  MMnteri , commentatio  de  Collyridianis  (miscellan.  Hafn.,T.  II.,  fase.  I.) 
Walch , Hist  of  Heretics,  Pt.  III.,  p.  625  sq.,  and  Sagittar .,  in  trod,  in  h.  e.,  T. 
I.,  p.  927-929. 

•The  oldest  source  opened  only  in  most  recent  times  is  Joan.  Ozniensis , Ar- 
menianor.  Catholici  oratio  contr.  Paulicianos,  after  a.  d.  718  (opp.  ed.  Aucher , 
Venet.  1834).  Then,  Photius ; xepi  rfjg  M avixniuv  avaStswrijocui;,  in  Wolfii  an- 
ecdota  gr.,  Hamb.  1722,  T.  I.  and  II.,  and  in  Galland,  bibl.,  T.  XIII.,  p.  603. 
Petri  Siculi,  about  a.  d.  872,  hist.  Manicbaeor.  gr.  et  lat.,  ed.  Raderus , Ingolst. 
1604,  and  Max.  bibl.  PP.  Lugd.,  T.  XVI.  (There  is  a mutual  interdependence 
upon  one  another,  hence  but  one  source.)  H.  Schmid,  hist.  Paulicianor.- 
oriental.,  Hafn.  1826.  Engelhardt,  The  Paulicians.  (Winer  k Engelhard t’a 
Journal,  1827,  Vol.  VII.,  nros.  1 and  2.)  Gieselcr,  On  the  Paulicians.  (TheoL 
Studies  and  Criticisms,  1829,  Vol.  II.,  n.  1.)  Conf.  the  concise  and  exhaustive 
treatise,  drawn  from  Armenian  and  Greek  sources,  by  + Windiwhmann.  (Tübg. 
TheoL  Quart.  1835,  pp  49-62.) 
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of  the  Manichaeans,  through  Paul  and  JoAn,  the  sons  of  Cal- 
linice,  a Manichaean  lady  of  Samosata.  These  quitted  their 
birthplace,  and  carried  their  doctrines  into  Armenia.  They 
established  a school  at  Epiparis  for  the  propagation  of  their 
sect,  whose  teachings  held  their  ground  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  (a.  d.  668-686),  under  whom 
they  received  a fresh  lease  of  life  through  the  exertions  of  one 
Constantine  of  Mananalis,  a town  near  Samosata,  in  Syria, 
lie  fancied  he  had  a call  to  establish  (c.  a.  d.  680)  Apostolico- 
Paulinian  communities,  whose  doctrines  were  a mixture  of 
Gnostic  forms  and  the  principles  of  eclectic  Manichaeism, 
and  whose  special  aim  consisted  in  opposing  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  They  admitted,  besides  the  Four  Gospels , 
only  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  containing  the  divine  word ; 
rejected  the  other  apostolic  epistles,  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocalypse,  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  whole  body 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  and  all  liturgical  forms.  They  held 
that  Christianity,  as  taught  by  St.  Paul,  was  the  “future 
world  ” (aed)u  b pitta)») — the  last  manifestation  of  the  Only 
True  “God  of  Heaven”  (Inovpdvcoz  e?£oc),  and  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  the  “present  world”  (6  xapwv  acwv) — the 
kingdom  of  the  spirit  of  darkness.  They  proudly  arrogated 
to  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  honorable 
name  of  “ Christians ,”  and  called  their  community  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  styled  all  the  Christians  who  were  not  Paulicians, 
“Romans” 

While  endeavoring  to  conceal  their  errors  under  orthodox 
formularies,  they  clung  tenaciously  to  the  fantastic  and  myth- 
ical views  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans ; held  that  the 
sun  was  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  and  called  it 
Christ  (see  p.  339).  They  adopted  the  teaching  of  the  Docetae 
concerning  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  conceived  re- 
demption to  be  a sort  of  cleansing  process,  commenced  by 
Christ,  who  would  continue  the  work  till  He  had  finally  re- 
turned all  spirits  to  their  original  source.  They  were  so 
exclusively  spiritual  and  had  so  great  a horror  of  matter  in 
any  form  that  they  disdainfully  rejected  all  the  means  of  sal - 
v ation  in  use  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus  sent  an  imperial  com* 
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miseioner,  by  name  Symeon9  to  punish  the  sectaries,  and  so 
rigorous  were  the  measures  of  the  latter  against  them  that  he 
put  their  Head  to  death.  But  this  did  not  end  the  heresy. 
Another  Head  arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  who  had 
fallen  the  victim  of  persecution.  These  Heads  or  Chiefs  al- 
ways adopted  the  name  of  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul, 
a practice  of  which  Constantine,  who  took  the  name  of  Syl- 
vanus,  had  set  the  first  example.  The  Paulicians  had,  besides 
the  Head,  other  dignitaries,  whom  they  called  fellow- voyagers 
( auvixdyfioc,  comperegrini),  and  notaries  or  leading  brethren 
( vordpcoe ).  Symeon  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  the  Pauli- 
cians that  from  a persecutor  he  became,  first,  a convert; 
next,  their  superior,  under  the  name  of  Titus,  with  his  resi- 
dence at  Kibossa,  in  Armenia.  He,  with  many  others,  was 
put  to  death  in  the  persecution  carried  on  against  the  sect  by 
Justinian  H.  (a.  d.  685-695.)  Paul , one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Paulicians,  having  escaped  death,  set  earnestly 
to  work  to  propagate  afresh  the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  Their 
principal  stronghold  was  the  town  of  Phanaroea , in  Heleno- 
pontus.  They  were  protected  by  the  emperor  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  whom  the  son  of  Paul  Genesius  (Timotheus)  had 
perverted. 

Still  later  on  (c.  a.  d.  777),  Sergius  (Tychicus),  a man  of 
energy  and  ability,  but  excessively  proud,  became  Head  of 
the  Paulicians.  He  styled  himself  the  Light,  the  Guide  to 
Salvation,  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  would  abide  with  his 
flock  to  the  end  of  time.  He  carried  his  vanity  so  far  that 
he  caused  himself  to  be  adored  as  the  Paraclete  by  his  most 
favored  disciples.  After  having  invoked  his  aid,  they  con- 
cluded by  saying,  “ May  the  Holy  Ghost  have  mercy  on  us.,, 
But  no  sect  practicing  excesses  so  shameless,  and  yielding  to 
innovations  so  radical,  could  long  hold  together,  and  internal 
dissensions  arose  in  this,  which  soon  rent  it  in  pieces. 

The  emperors  Michael  Phangabi  (a.  d.  811-813)  and  Leo  the 
Armenian  (a.  d.  813-820),  and  finally  the  empress  Theodora 
(a.  d.  845),  passed  edicts  of  &<ch  severity  against  them  that 
they  were  forced  to  abjyre  their  errors  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Should  any  obstinately  refuse 
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to  comply,  they  were  put  to  frightful  torture,  and  in  this  waj 
the  sect  was  finally  almost  wholly  extinguished.1 

The  Hypsistarians,  or  Worshipers  of  the  Most  High  God 
{hpieufi  npoaxuvouvre c),  were  a sect  of  heretics  that  existed 

in  Cappadocia,  to  which  the  father  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
once  belonged.  This  was  not  really  a Christian  sect,  but, 
according  to  Boehmer , an  outgrowth  of  the  «ancient  religion 
once  spread  over  all  Asia;  perhaps  more  correctly,  according 
to  UUmann , a syncretism  composed  of  elements  taken  from 
Judaism  and  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia;  or,  finally,  the 
issue  of  an  early  attempt  to  harmonize  Christian  and  Pagan 
principles. 

The  Hypsistarians  seem  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the 
Euphemües  or  Massalians  (äeoaeßel c,  coelicolae);  and,  like  them, 
they  adored  only  the  Most  High  God , whom  they  worshiped 
night  and  morning,  with  prayer  and  song,  in  temples  specially 
dedicated  to  His  honor.2 

RETROSPECT. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a just  idea  of  the 
great  work  accomplished  by  the  Catholic  Church  throughout 
the  Greco-Roman  empire  during  this  period,  to  compare  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  with  their  present  advanced  state. 

Who  is  not  filled  with  admiration  and  respect  for  those  gen- 
erous nations,  when  he  recalls  the  ardent  enthusiasm  with 

'The  formula  of  abjuration,  in  Galland,  bibl.,  T.  XIV.,  p.  87  sq.  Execror 
et  anathemate  devoveo  eos  omnes,  qui  dicunt,  corpus  e malo  principio  prodiUse, 
cl  quae  mala  sunt  exsistere  natura.  Execror  nugacem  ac  futilcm  Manetis  fa* 
bulam,  quum  ait,  primum  hominem  nobis  dissimilem  formatum,  etc.  Execror 
eos,  qui  dicunt:  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Chr.  specie  tantum  manifestatora 
fuisse,  etc.,  qui  Christum  solem  esse  dicunt  et  solern  ac  lunam  caeteraque  siders 
venerantur,  etc.  Exsecror  eos,  qui  transmigrationem  animarum  statuunt, 
quam  et  animarum  de  vase  in  vas  defusionem  appellant,  etc.  Anathema  iis, 
qui  St.  Deiparara  Mariam  contumelia  afficiunt — qui  a communione  venerandi 
corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  abhorrent — quique  baptisraum  aspernantur,  etc. 

aConf.  Schmidt , historia  Coelicolarum,  1704.  Boehmer , de  Hypsistariis, 
Berolini,  1824.  Ullmann , de  Hypsist.,  Heidelb.  1823.  Thereto,  Observation« 
by  Ullmann,  in  the  Heidelberg  Annals,  1824,  and  Boehmer , Some  Remarks  on 
the  Opinions  concerning  the  Hypsistarians,  Hambg.  1826.  Sources:  Epipkan 
haer.  80.  Cyril.  Alexander , de  adoratione  in  spiritu  et  veritate,  1.  III.  Greg 
A ax.  or.  18,  ? 5.  Gregor . Kgseen.  adv.  Kunom.,  1.  II. 
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which  both  Greeks  and  Romans  embraced  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel;  the  heroism  with  which  they  defended  their  faith 
in  seasons  of  persecution,  and  their  persevering  efforts  to  adapt 
Pagan  science  and  culture  to  the  requirements  of  Christianity, 
to  make  of  them  instruments  for  expressing  and  drawing  out 
Christian  dogmas  with  precision  and  fullness,  thus  creating 
a literature  distinctively  Catholic,  whose  master-pieces  will 
always  remain  models  for  Christian  schools,  and  the  sources 
of  the  most  sublime  inspirations?  Who  is  not  struck  with 
the  zealous  earnestness  which  they  exhibited  in  establishing 
and  organizing  the  Church,  and  in  endeavoring  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Catholic  worship  by  symbolic 
representations;  or  who  can  have  feelings  other  than  those 
of  religious  reverence  while  contemplating  the  innumerable 
examples  of  virtue,  devotedness,  and  holiness,  sent  forth  to 
the  world  by  the  Church  during  this  period,  from  among 
these  two  peoples  ? 

Would  to  God  that  the  religious  controversies  undertaken 
for  the  defense  of  the  faith,  and  entered  upon  with  so  much 
courage,  had  not  left  after  them  that  gradually  accumulated 
legacy  of  stubborn  disobedience  and  ill-feeling,  which  gave 
the  first  violent  shock  to  the  harmony  existing  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  gradually  led  the  way  to  the 
encroachments  of  Islamism,  and  finally  brought  about  the 
schism  which  still  exists,  and  which  has  put  a spiritual  blight 
upon  the  Greek  Church.  This  Church,  faithless  to  her  noble 
destiny,  and  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  has  been  stricken 
with  a palsy,  and  she  will  henceforth  be  helpless  to  give  any 
further  aid  in  the  work  of  spiritually  regenerating  mankind. 
A work  of  this  magnitude  required  the  strong  energy  of  a 
young  and  vigorous  race,  and  such  a one  was  found  in  the 
simple  and  uncorrupted  Germanic  nations,  who  assaulted  the 
vast  colossus  of  the  Roman  empire  with  such  violence  that 
its  western  half  finally  toppled  to  the  ground.  The  Catholic 
Church,  whose  relations  with  the  Greeks  are  henceforth  not 
very  cordial,  will  now,  for  the  most  part,  be  engaged  with 
these  fresh  and  energetic  nations. 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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I.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


or  THE 

POPES  AND  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS.* 


POPES. 

8t  Peter,  42-67  or  68. 

44  Linas  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

“ Anencletus  or  Cletus. 

44  Clement,  92-101. 

44  Euaristus. 

M Alexander,  until  119. 

44  Xystus  (Sixtus),  until  127. 

44  Telesphorus,  127-139. 

4*  Hyginus,  139-142. 

44  Pius,  142-157. 

“ Anicetus,  157-168. 

44  Soter,  168-177. 

44  Eleutherius,  177-192. 

44  Victor,  192-202. 

44  Zephyrinus,  202-219. 

44  Callistus,  219-223. 

44  Urbanus,  223-236. 

44  Pontianus,  230-235. 

11  Antheru8,  235-236. 

44  Fabianu8,  236-250. 

44  CotTielius,  251, 252. 

“ Lucius,  253. 

" Stephen  /.  253-257. 

44  Xystus  or  Sixtus  IL  257,  258. 
41  Dionysius,  259-269. 

4‘  Felix  I.  269-274. 

41  Eutychianu8,  274-283. 

41  Cains,  283-296. 

4‘  Marcellinus,  until  304. 

41  Marcellus,  308-310 


EMPEBORS. 

Claudius,  41-54. 

Nero,  64-68. 

Qalba,  Otho,  Vitellins,  68-69. 
Vespasian,  69-79. 

Titus,  79-81. 

Domitian,  81-96. 

Nerva,  96-98;  Trajan,  98-117. 
Hadrian,  117-138. 

AntoninuB  Pius,  138-161. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  161-180. 
Commodu8, 180-192. 

Pertinax,  193. 

Septimius  Severus,  193-211. 
Caracalla,  211-217. 

Macrinus,  217, 218. 

Heliogabalus,  218-222. 

Alexander  Severus,  222-235. 

Maximin  the  Thracian,  235-238. 
Pupienus  and  Gordianus,  238. 
Gordianus,  238-244. 

Philip  the  Arabian,  244-249. 

Decius,  250-251. 

Gallus  and  Volusianus,  251-253. 
Valerian,  253-260;  Gallienus,  260*  268 
Claudius  II.  268-270. 

Aurelian,  270-275. 

Tacitus,  276, 276;  Probus,  276-287 
Carus,  282-284. 


* The  best  list  of  Popes  in  Bianchini  editio  Anastas,  biblioth.  de  vitis  Rom. 
Pontificum.  Hist  of  Popes,  by  Haas,  Tub.  1860;  by  Groene , Ratisb.  1864 
sq.,2vols.  (767) 
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pores. 

St.  En8ebia8,  310. 

“ Melchiades,  311-314. 
44  Sylvester  I.  314-335. 


41  Marcus,  336. 

44  Julius  I.  337-352. 


Liberius,  352-366  (Felix  11.  355,  Anti- 
Pope). 

St.  *Damasus,  366-384. 

44  Siricius,  385-398. 


11  Anastasius,  398-402. 

44  Innocent  I.  402-417. 

,4  Zosimus,  417-418. 

- Boniface  I.  418-422. 

41  Celestine  I.  422-432. 

11  Sixtus  III.  432-440. 

4 Leo  I.  the  Great , 440-461. 


14  Hilarus,  461-467. 

44  Simplicius,  467-483. 

“ Felix  in.  483-492. 

11  Gelasius  I.  492-496. 

“ Anastasius  II.  496-497. 

44  Symmachus,  498-514  (Lawrence, 
Anti-Pope). 

44  Hormisdas,  614-523. 

44  John  I.  523-526. 

44  Felix  IV.  526-630. 

44  Boniface  II.  530-532 
44  John  II.  532-535. 

44  Agapetus  I.  635,  536. 

“ Silverius,  536-540. 

Vigilius,  (537)  540-555. 

Pelagius  I.  555-56Q. 


EMPER0R8. 

Diocletian,  284-305,  and  Maximian, 
286-305. 

Constantins  Chlorus,  305-306,  and  Ga- 
lerius,  305-311. 

Constantine  the  Gr.  306-337,  and  Max- 
entius  and  Licinius;  from  323,  Con- 
stantine sole  ruler. 

Constantius,  337-361,  at  first  with  Con- 
stantine II.  337-340,  and  Consta  ns, 
337-350. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  361-363. 

Jovian,  363,  364. 

Valentinian  I.  364-375,  and  Valens, 
364-375;  Gratian,  375-383,  and  Val- 
entinian II.  375-392. 

Theodosius  the  Gr.  379-394 ; sole  Em- 
peror, 394-395. 

Partition  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

West  Rom.,  Honoring,  395-423;  East 
Bom.,  Arcadius,  395-408. 

East  Bom.,  Theodosius  IL  408-450. 

West  Rom.,  Valentinian  HI.  423-455. 

Rome  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  455, 
after  which  event  several  emperors 
deposed  by  the  Suabian,  Ricimer. 

Romulus  Augustulus,  476,  last  West 
Roman  Emperor. 


JSlast.  Roman  Emperors. 
Mercian,  450-457. 

Leo  L 457-474. 

Leo  II.  and  his  father,  Zeno,  474—491 
Anastasius  I.  491-518. 

Justin  I.  518-527. 

Justinian,  527-665. 
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POPES. 

John  III.  560-673. 

Benedict  I.  674-678. 

Pelagias  II.  678-690. 

St  * Gregory  L the  Great,  690-604. 
Sabinian,  604-605. 

Boniface  III.  606. 

St  Boniface  IV.  607-614. 

“ Deusdedit,  616-618. 

Boniface  V.  610-626. 

Honoring  I.  625-638. 

Severinus,  until  640. 

John  IV.  646-642. 

Theodore  I.  642-649. 

SL  Martini  649-665. 

Eugene  I.  (654)  656-657. 

St  Vitalian,  667-672. 

Adeodatns,  672-676. 

Donas  or  Domnus  I.  676  578. 

St.  A gat  ho,  678-682. 

M Leo  II.  682, 683. 

" Benedict  II.  until  685. 

John  V.  686,  686. 

Conon,  687. 

St  Sergias  I.  687-701. 

VOL.  I — 49 


EMPERORS. 

Justin  II.  565-678. 

Tiberias  II.  678-682. 
Mauritius,  682-602. 
Phocas,  602-610. 

Heracliu8,  610-641. 


Constantine  III.  and  Heradionas,  641. 
Con8tans  II.  641-668. 


Constantine  IV.  (Pogonatos)  668-686 


Justinian  II.  686-696. 
Leontius,  696-696 
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MOST  IMPORTANT  PERSONAGES  AND  EVENTS  OF 
THE  FIRST  PERIOD  (1-700). 


DHMTT81AX  ERA. 

1.  Birth  of  Christ  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  the  World. 

2.  Death  of  Herod.  Partition  of  his  kingdom  among  hit  bobs, 

Archelaus,  Antipas,  and  Philip. 

6.  Archelau8  exiled  to  Gaul.  Judea,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  reduced 
to  a Roman  province  under  the  administration  of  a procurator, 
the  fifth  of  whom  is  Pontius  Pilate  (23-37). 

12.  Jesus  Christ  teaches  in  the  Temple  before  the  astonished  Pharisees. 

14.  Death  of  Emperor  Augustus,  who  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius 
(until  37). 

30.  Jesus  Christ  commences  His  public  life  shortly  after  the  death  of 
St  John  Baptist 

34.  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Jesus  He  sends  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  The  first  Christian  assem- 
bly gathers  around  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  which  thus  be- 
comes the  Mother  Church. 

Toward  36.  Stoning  to  death  of  the  Deacon  Stephen,  First  Christian  Martyr. 

37.  Calling  of  St  Paul  to  the  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles.  Caligula, 
emperor  (37-41). 

41-44.  Herod  Agrippa  persecutes  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and 
causes  St.  James  the  Elder  to  be  beheaded  (a.  d.  44).  St  Peter 
is  saved  by  a miracle. 

42.  The  community  of  Antioch,  composed  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  takes 
the  name  of  Christians. 

46-69.  The  three  great  apostolic  journeys  of  St  Paul.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa  all  Palestine  is  reduced  to  a Roman  province.  Claudius, 
emperor  (41-54). 

62.  Council  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The  Apostles,  SS.  Peter, 
James,  John,  Paul,  Barnabas,  the  priests,  and  the  faithful,  assist 
thereat  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  Pagans  should  be  obliged 
to  observe  the  Mosaic  law.  Nero,  emperor  (54-68). 

61.  St.  Paul  is  carried  away  to  Rome,  where  he  is  put  in  prison  fer 
the  first  time. 

(770) 
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DI0XY8IAN  ERA. 

63.  St  James  the  Less,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  put  to  death. 

67  or  68.  Second  captivity  of  St  Paul,  who  is  put  to  death,  together  with 
St  Peter.  First  persecution.  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius  (68,  69) ; 
Vespasian  (69-79). 

7(  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  who  reigns  after  Vespasian 
(79-81). 

81-96.  Domitian,  emperor.  Second  persecution.  St.  John  is  exiled  to 
the  isle  of  Patmos.  Errors  of  Cerinthus.  Chiliasm.  Nerva, 
emperor  (96-98). 

98-117.  Trajan,  emperor.  Death  of  the  Apostle  St  John.  Third  perse- 
cution. Pliny  the  Younger. 

107.  St.  Symeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  are 
put  to  death.  Martyrdom  of  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis. 

117-138.  Hadrian,  emperor.  Sixtus  I.  and  Telesphorus,  Bishops  of  Rome. 

The  Gnostics,  Basilides  and  Saturninus  (about  125) , the  apolo- 
gist, Quadratus. 

138-161.  Antoninus  Pius.  The  Gnostics,  Valentine  (f  160),  Carpocrates; 

the  Ophites,  Marcion.  The  controversy  on  Easter  between  Po- 
lycarp and  the  Roman  Bishop  Anicetus.  Councils  held  against 
the  Montanists  (between  160-180).  Celsus  (about  150). 

161-180.  Fourth  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  Martyrdom  of  St. 

Justin  at  Rome  and  of  St  Polycarp  at  Smyrna  (about  167).  The 
Thundering  Legion  (174).  The  Gnostic,  Bardesanes.  Tertulliau 
and  St  Irenaeus  oppose  the  tradition  of  the  Church  to  the  ravings 
and  subjective  views  of  the  Gnostics.  Apologetics  of  Minutiu* 
Felix.  The  controversy  on  Easter  is  continued  by  Claudius 
Apollinaris  and  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardes.  Persecutions  at  Lyons 
and  Vienne. 

180-193.  Commodu8,  emperor.  The  Satirist,  Lucian  of  Samosata.  Devel- 
opment of  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria.  Pantaenus, 
Clement;  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (f  about  186).  This 
apologist  makes  use  of  the  word  Tpfa?,  which  is  the  Triniias  of 
Tertullian. 

193-211.  Fifth  persecution  under  Septimius  Severus.  Tertullian  writes  his 
Apology  in  defense  of  the  Christians  (in  198).  The  Easter  con- 
troversy continued  between  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome  (in  196).  Calus,  a Roman  priest,  com- 
bats Chiliasm  or  the  heresy  of  the  Millennium.  The  Anti-Trinita- 
rians of  this  epoch,  whose  principles  are  farthest  removed  from 
Guostici8m,  are  Praxeas,  Theodotus,  Artemon.  St  Irenaeus 
(f  202).  Clement  of  Alexandria  succeeded  by  Origen  (203). 
Tertullian  a Montanist  (about  203). 

211-235.  Caracalla  (until  217),  Heliogabalus  (until  222),  Alexander  Severus 
(until  235).  Literary  efforts  of  Hippolytus.  The  Monarchian, 
No£tu8  (230).  Julius  Africanus  (f  between  232  and  240).  Ori- 
gen driven  from  Alexandria  (231). 

235-238.  Sixth  persecution  under  Maximin  the  Thracian.  It  ceases  alto- 
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get  her  under  Gordian  (until  244),  and  particularly  under  Philip 
the  Arabian  (244-249).  Death  of  Tertullian  (about  240).  Origen 
combats  Beryll  us  in  an  Arabian  council,  held  a.  d.  244.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage  (248).  Schism  of  Felicissimus  and  Novatus. 

249-251.  The  terrible  seventh  persecution  under  Decius.  Numerous  mar- 
tyrs, confessors,  but  also  apostates  (lapsi).  The  Hermit,  Paul 
of  Thebes.  Universality  of  Provincial  Councils. 

264-259.  Eighth  persecution  under  Valerian.  Massa  Candida  of  Utica. 

Priests  penitentiary.  Different  classes  of  penitents.  Novatian. 
Schism  at  Rome  (251).  The  Anti-Trinitarian,  Sabellius  (250-' 
260).  Origen  (f  a.  d.  254).  Controversy  on  the  Baptism  of 
Heretics,  between  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome  (253-257),  and 
Cyprian  (about  255).  The  latter  is  martyred  (258). 

269- 268.  The  Emperor  Gallienus  acknowledges  Christianity  as  a religio 

liciia.  The  Dynamic  Anti-Trinitarian,  Paul  of  Samosata  and  the 
Alogi  (260).  Discussion  between  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (265) 
and  Dionysius  of  Rome,  on  voüjfta  and  ifioohaioc.  Synods  of  An- 
tioch against  the  Anti-Trinitarians  (254  and  269). 

270- 275.  Death  prevents  Emperor  Aurelian  from  executing  his  edict  of  per- 

secution. Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea;  the 
Neo-Platonist,  Photinus  (f  about  270);  Manes  (about  277). 

284-305.  Diocletian,  emperor.  Aera  Diocletiana  seu  martyrum.  School 
of  Antioch  established  about  290  by  Dorotheus,  and  above  all  by 
Lucian.  Edict  of  Diocletian  against  the  Manichaeans  (296). 
Ninth  (or,  according  to  some,  tenth)  general  persecution,  the 
bloodiest  of  all,  under  Diocletian  and  Galerius  (303-311).  Tra- 
ditions. The  Neo-Platonist,  Porphyrins  (f  304).  Hierocles. 
Council  of  Elvira  (305).  Schism  of  Meletius  in  Egypt  (306). 

306-337.  Constantine  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  His  victory  and 
edict  of  toleration  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in  312.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  another  edict  still  more  liberal,  which  is  followed  by 
a number  of  laws  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Triumph  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

313-316.  The  bishops1  judgment  pronounced  at  Rome  against  the  Donatists 
(313).  Council  of  Arles  (314),  of  Milan  (316),  against  the  same 
heretics.  (314)  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea. 

323.  Constantine  sole  emperor  after  the  defeat  of  Licinius. 

325.  First  Ecumenical  Council  of  Nice  against  Arius.  Important  per- 
sonages: Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria;  his  deacon,  Athana- 
nasius;  Hosius  of  Corduba;  the  Roman  priests,  Vitus  and  Vin- 
centiu8,  Legates  of  Pope  Sylvester  I.  The  Nicene  Profession  of 
Faith  strikes  the  Eusebians,  as  well  as  the  Arians.  The  discipli- 
nary canons  settle  the  Meletian  schism  and  the  controversy  on 
Easter.  Pachomius  establishes  the  cloistered  life  of  monks. 

328.  Athanasius  elected  Bishop  of  Alexandria;  becomes  the  most  illus- 
trious adversary  of  Arianism.  Helena  6nds  the  cross  of  Christ 
Frumentius  converts  the  Ethiopians  (327). 
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330  New  Rome,  called  later  on  Constantinople.  Death  of  Lactantins. 
336  Athanasias  exiled  by  Constantine.  Death  of  Arius.  Marcellas  of 
Ancyra  deposed  by  the  Arian  faction.  Pope  Jnlias  (336-352). 
337.  Baptism  and  death  of  Constantine  the  Great  Athanasias  returns 
to  his  flock  (338). 

340.  Death  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Paul  of  Thebes.  Didymus  of 
Alexandria  (340-395). 

341  The  Semi-Arian  Council  if  Antioch  deposes  Athanasius  and 
draws  up  four  different  formularies  of  faith.  Monastic  life  intro- 
duced into  Rome,  while  Hilarion  transplants  it  into  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

343.  Shabur  11.,  King  of  Persia,  persecutes  the  Christians.  Martyrdom 
of  Symeon,  Bishop  of  Seleucia.  Council  of  Sardica  (343,  344). 

345.  Photinus  rejects  the  errors  of  the  Semi-Arian  Council  of  Antioch, 

and  draws  up  a fifth  formulary  of  faith,  which  is  altogether 
Catholic.  Opinion  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  on  variations  in 
faith. 

346.  Constantius  confirms  the  restoration  of  Athanasius.  Rigorous 

measures  taken  against  the  Donatists,  Circumccllione $. 

360.  Constantius  sole  emperor.  Liberius,  Pope  (352-366). 

363.  Anti-Nicene  Council  of  Arles.  Athanasius  condemned. 

355.  Council  of  Milan.  Despotism  of  Constantius.  Pope  Liberius, 

Lucifer  of  Calaris,  Hilary  of  Pictavium,  Eusebius  of  Vercclli, 
Dionysius  of  Milan ; the  centenarian,  Hosius  of  Corduba,  are  ex- 
iled (356). 

356.  St  Anthony,  father  of  monastic  life,  dies.  The  Arians,  AOtius 

and  Eunomius.  Seeming  triumph  of  Arianism. 

357-359.  Arian  Council  of  Sirmium.  Second  Sirmian  formulary  (the  first 
in  351).  Semi-Arian  Council  of  Ancyra  (358).  Arian  Council 
of  Sirmium  and  third  formulary.  Double  synod  perfidiously 
convened  by  Constantius  at  Seleucia  for  the  East,  and  at  Rimini 
for  the  West  (359). 

361-363.  Attempts  of  Julian  the  Apostate  against  Christianity.  His  un- 
successful efforts  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Pa- 
gans, Libanius,  Maximus,  Themistius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
Athanasius  recalled  to  his  diocese,  banished  once  more,  and 
finally  recalled  for  the  last  time  under  Jovian.  Meletian  troubles 
at  Antioch  (360). 

368.  Gradual  extinction  of  Paganism  ( “ Pagani  ” ).  Death  of  St 
Hilary  of  Poitiers.  Optatus  of  Mileve  combats  the  Donatists. 
373.  Death  of  St.  Athanasius.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  rise  to  defend  the 
Nicene  Creed.  In  the  West,  St.  Ambrose  replaces  the  Arian 
Auxentius  in  the  see  of  Milan  (374). 

375.  Emperor  Gratian  refuses  the  title  of  “ Pontifex  Maximus.” 
379-395  Theodosius  the  Great  succeeds  to  Valens  in  the  East  Diodore  of 
Tarsus.  Damasus,  Pope  (366-384). 
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380.  Edict  of  Emperor  Theodosius  declaring  that  the  orthodox  faiui 

shall  be  defined  according  to  the  professions  of  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria. Council  of  Caesar  Augusta  (Saragossa)  against  Pria> 
cillian  and  his  followers. 

381.  Second  Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  confirms 

and  enlarges  the  symbol  of  Nice,  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  condemns  the  errors  of  Apollinaris  the  Younger.  St  Jerome 
defends  the  virginity  of  Mary  against  Helvidius. 

386-398.  Siricius,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Decretals  of  Popes.  The  usurper 
Maximus  causes  Priscillian  and  two  of  his  partisans  to  be  be- 
headed (385).  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (385-412). 
St  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  John 
(386-414).  Baptism  of  St  Augustine. 

390.  Contest  between  Emperor  Theodosius  and  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
liilan.  Symmachu8  opposes  Christianity.  Death  of  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen  and  of  Themistius.  Jovinian  attacks  Monasticism 
and  the  virginity  of  Mary  (about  390).  Nectarius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  abolishes  the  penitentiary. 

396423.  Honorius  in  the  West;  Arcadius  in  the  East  (396408).  St  Au- 
gustine, Bishop  of  Hippo-Regius  (Hippo,  a.  d.  396). 

397.  Death  of  St.  Ambrose.  Origenist  controversy  between  John, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem;  Rufinus  of  Aquileia;  Jerome  of  Stridon; 
and  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis.  Theophilus  of  Alexandria 
calms  it  for  the  moment  St  John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (401). 

400401.  Jesdedsherd  I.,  King  of  Persia,  persecutes  the  Christians.  Jeal- 
ousy of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  against  St  Chrysostom  (401). 

402417.  Innocent  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Death  of  Epiphanius,  Bishop  ot 
Salamis.  The  Council  “of  the  Oak**  deposes  St  Chrysostom, 
who  is  exiled  and  afterward  recalled  (403).  New  exile,  which 
terminates  in  death  (407).  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ptolemaia 
(410430). 

411.  Conference  with  the  Donatists  at  Carthage. 

412418.  Caelestius  excommunicated  at  Carthage  (412).  Pelagius  clears 
himself  in  an  equivocal  manner  in  the  Councils  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Diospolis  (415).  The  Councils  of  Mileve  and  Carthage  con- 
demn Pelagianism  (418).  Council  of  Carthage  against  Pelagius. 

420.  Bahram  V.,  King  of  Persia,  persecutes  the  Christians.  Frightful 
executions.  Death  of  St.  Jerome.  Symeon  the  Stylite.  Theo- 
doret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus. 

430.  Death  of  St.  Augustine.  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Rome  (423432), 
proceeds  against  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Twelve  Anathemas  launched  by  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. 

431  Third  Ecumenical  Council  of  Ephesus  against  the  errors  of  Nea- 
torius  and  those  of  Pelagius,  connected  therewith.  Opposition 
of  Theodoret. 
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433  Union  of  Cyril  and  John  of  Antioch,  owing  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  Antioch.  The  Nestorian  party  sustained  by  Barsumas, 
Bishop  of  Nisibis  (435-489),  and  Ibas,  Bishop  of  Edessa  (436- 
457).  Death  of  Nestorius  (440). 

440-461.  Leo  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (f  444). 

He  is  succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  Dioscorus  (444-451). 
Valentinian  III.  His  law  declaring  the  see  of  Rome  the  Scdes 
Apostolica  (445).  Public  penitentiary  discipline  for  the  most 
part  abolished  by  Leo  the  Great 

448.  The  Council  of  Constantinople  deposes  and  excommunicates  Eu 

tyches  as  a Monophysite. 

449.  The  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus.  Violence  of  Dioscorus. 

About  450.  Death  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  author  of  the  celebrated  Commonito- 
riura. 

451.  Fourth  Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  against  the  Monophysites. 
Dogmatical  writings  of  Pope  Leo  (451-453).  Monophysitic  trou- 
bles in  Palestine.  Dioscorus  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ; 
his  death  (455).  His  successor,  Proterius,  energetically  opposes 
the  Monophysite  followers  of  the  priest  Timothy  Aelurus  and 
Peter  Mongus,  who  murder  him  in  a ruffianly  manner.  Peter 
the  Fuller,  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Antioch. 

472-475.  Councils  of  Arles  and  Lyons  against  the  Predestinarians. 

482.  Henoticon  of  Emperor  Zeno  (479-491). 

*627-565.  Justinian  I.  dogmatizes  like  his  predecessor,  Justin  I.  (518-527.) 

The  celebrated  J urisconsult,  Tribonianus  (f  545).  Different  Mo- 
nophysite parties  of  Phthartolatrae,  Agnoetoi,  and  Apthartodo- 
cctae.  At  the  conference  of  Constantinople  (of  633),  first  public 
mention  of  the  works  of  St.  Denys  the  Areopagite.  Errors  of 
Philoponu8  (about  560)  and  of  Stephen  Niobes. 

629-630.  Councils  of  Orange  and  Valence  against  the  Semi-Pelagians.  Rule 
of  St  Benedict  of  Nursia. 

641-578.  Jacob  Baradai  and  the  Jacobites. 

644.  Controversy  on  the  Three  Chapters,  on  account  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas ; dogmatical  edict  of  the  empe- 
ror, who  condemns  Origen  (541 ) ; another  edict  against  the  Three 
Chapters  (544).  Checkered  career  of  Pope  Vigilius  (from  540- 
555).  His  Judicatum  and  Constitutum.  The  advocates  of  the 
Three  Chapters:  Facundus,  Bishop  of  Hermiane,  the  Deacon 
Rusticus,  and  Fulgentius  Ferrandus  (-f-  551). 

663.  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  condemns  the 
Three  Chapters. 

656.  Denys  the  Little  dies  at  Rome.  He  prepared  a collection  of  eccle- 
siastical legislation  (about  510).  John  the  Scholastic  dies  at 
Constantinople  (678). 

663.  The  Council  of  Braga  enacts  very  severe  laws  against  the  Priscil- 
lianists. 

690-604.  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Home,  takes  the  title  of  “Servus  Ser- 
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vorum  Dei/'  in  opposition  to  the  title  of  41  Ecumenical  Bishop,” 
usurped  by  John  the  Faster,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (582-595) 
611-641.  Emperor  Heraclius  makes  another  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Mono- 
physites,  and  is  sustained  therein  by  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Pharan, 
and  Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sophronius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (t  638),  and  the  learned  ab- 
bot Maximus  oppose  his  dogmatizing  tendencies. 

622.  The  Hegira  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  take  Jerusalem  (637). 
625-638.  The  imprudent  course  of  Pope  Honorius  in  the  case  of  the  Mono- 
thelites. 

638.  Dogmatical  edict  of  Heraclius.  'Eic&eotc  rife  iriareoc. 

648.  Dogmatical  edict,  or  the  rfarof,  of  Constans  II.  The  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, held  at  Rome  under  Martin  I.  (649),  condemns  the  two  edicts 
and  their  defenders. 

680.  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  condemns  the 
Monothelites. 

692.  The  Trullan  Council  at  Constantinople  confirms  the  canons  already 
in  force,  and  draws  up  several  disciplinary  canons,  among  which 
there  are  some  that  contribute,  later  on,  toward  the  separation  of 
the  Church  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West 
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OF  THE  COUNCILS  DÜRING  THE  FIRST  PERIOD.* 


IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 

Jerusalem,  between  5(1-52.  Council  of  the  Apostles.  Prototype  of  all  Coun- 
cils  (Acts  xv.) 

IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

Hierapolis,  between  16(1-180,  against  the  Montanists  and  Theodotus  the  Tan- 
ner; at  Rome,  in  Palestine  (Jerusalem  and  Caesarea),  in  Pontus,  Osroene, 
Mesopotamia,  Corinth,  all  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century,  on  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter.  Other  synods  at  Rome,  in  Sicily,  at  Ephesus,  Lyons,  and 
in  Africa,  are  doubtful. 

Conf.  Hefele,  History  of  Councils,  Vol.  I.,  p.  60-77. 

IN  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

Carthage,  between  218-222.  Alexandria,  231  and  235.  Iconium,  between 
231-235.  Synnada,  about  the  same  time.  Lambesus,  in  Africa,  240.  Bostra. 
about  244.  Arabia,  246.  Two  Asiatic  synods.  Carthage,  250,  251,  252,  253, 
in  the  affairs  of  Novatian ; 255  and  256,  on  the  Baptism  of  Heretics.  Rome, 
251.  Narbonne,  between  255-260.  Arsinoe,  in  Egypt,  255.  Rome,  260. 
Antioch,  264-269,  three  synods  on  account  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 


IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Cirta,  305.  Elvira,  305.  Alexandria,  306.  Carthage,  312.  Rome,  313 
Arles,  314.  Ancyra,  314.  Neo-Caesarea,  314-325.  Alexandria,  320.  Bithynia 
323.  Alexandria,  324.  Nice , 325  ( First  Ecumenical).  Qangra,  between  325- 
341.  Carthage,  330.  Antioch,  330.  Caesarea,  334.  Tyre,  335.  Jerusalem, 
335.  Constantinople,  336,  338,  or  339.  Alexandria,  339.  Antioch,  340,  341. 
Rome,  341.  *Sardica , 343.  Laodicea,  between  343-381.  Philippopolis,  343. 
Milan,  345.  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  346.  Rome  and  Milan,  347.  Car- 
thage, 345-348.  Sirmium,  349,  351.  Rome,  353,  Arles,  353.  Milan,  355. 
Biterrae  (Beziers),  356.  Sirmium,  357,  358.  Antioch,  358.  Ancyra,  358. 
Rimini  and  Seleucia,  359.  Constantinople,  360.  Paris,  361.  Antioch,  361, 
363.  Alexandria,  362,  363.  Lampsacus,  365.  Nicomedia,  366.  Smyrna,  366. 


• For  the  sources,  consult  the  collections  of  councils,  both  general  and  par^ 
ticular,  by  Mansi , Harduin , etc.  Cf.  also  the  works  thereon  by  Cabassutius, 
Etfelc,  etc.  See  also  our  literature,  Vol.  I.,  p.  22,  note  1. 
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Sicily,  366.  Singidunum  and  Tyana,  367.  Cana,  367.  Rome,  369.  Alexan- 
dria,  370.  Valence,  374.  Illyria  and  Ancyra,  375.  Rome,  374, 376.  Antioch, 
in  Caria,  378.  Rome,  Milan,  380.  Saragossa,  380.  Constantinople,  381  (Sec- 
ond Ecumenical)  Aquileia  and  Milan,  381.  Rome,  382.  Constantinople,  383. 
Bordeaux,  384.  Treves,  385.  Rome,  386,  390.  Carthage,  Milan,  and  Antioch, 
390.  Capna,  391.  Hippo,  393.  Ntmes,  394.  Const  394.  Bagai,  394.  Car- 
thage, 394,  397,  398,  399.  Alexandria,  398.  Also  at  Jerusalem,  Const,  and  in 
Cyprus ; Ephesus.  Toledo,  400. 

IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Carthage  and  Turin,  401.  Mileve,  402.  Rome,  402.  At  the  Oak,  403.  Const 
403,  404.  Carthage,  403-410,  8-15th  Synods  of  Carthage.  Italy,  405.  Seleucia, 
410.  Ptolemais  and  Carthage,  408, 411, 412.  Braga,  411.  Carthage,  412.  Jeru- 
salem, 415.  Diospoli8, 415.  Carthage,  416,  417.  Mileve,  416.  Telepte,  Car- 
thage, 418.  Ravenna,  Corinth,  Seleucia,  419.  Carthage,  421.  Numidia,  423. 
Cilicia,  Antioch,  423.  Carthage,  Const,  426.  Gallia,  429.  Alexandria,  430. 
Ephesus , 431  ( Third  Ecumenical).  Const  and  Antioch,  432.  Zeugma,  433. 
Anazarbus,  433.  Antioch,  436.  Riez,  439.  Orange,  441.  Vaison,  442.  Arles, 
443.  Besan^on,  444.  Rome,  444.  Antioch,  445.  Astorga,  446.  Toledo,  447. 
Rome,  447.  Antioch,  448.  Tyre,  448.  Ephesus,  449.  Rome,  449, 451.  Const 
449,450.  Milan,  451.  Chalcedon  (Fourth  Ecumenical),  451.  Arles,  451,  453. 
Angers,  453.  Tours,  453.  Arles,  455.  Rome,  458.  Const  459.  Tours,  461. 
Rome,  462.  Tarragona,  464.  Rome,  465.  Vannes,  465.  Ireland,  465.  Anti 
och,  471.  Bourges,  472.  Arles  and  Lyons,  475,  480.  Const  475.  Ephesus, 
475,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  477.  Const  478.  Rome,  483,  484,  485,  487. 
Carthage,  484.  Seleucia,  489.  Const  492.  Rome,  495,  496.  Const  497,  499. 
Rome,  499.  Lyons,  499. 

IN  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 

Rome,  501,  Three  Synods,  the  third  of  which  Palmaris.  Rome,  502, 503, 504. 
Byzacen,  Synod  in  Africa,  504  or  507.  Agde,  506.  Toulouse,  507.  Antioch, 
507.  Orleans,  511.  Sidon,  511.  Britain,  512  or  516.  Illyria,  516.  Lyons, 
516.  Tarragona,  516.  Gerunda,  517.  Two  Gallic  Synods,  between  514-517. 
Epaon,  517.  Lyons,  517.  Coust  618.  Jerusalem,  518.  Tyre,  518.  Const 
520.  Wales  and  Tournay,  520.  Agaune,  523.  Junca  and  Sufes,  in  Africa,  523. 
Arles,  Lerida,  and  Valence,  524.  Carthage,  525.  Carpentras,  527.  Thevin  in 
Armenia,  527.  Orange  and  Valence,  529.  Vaison,  529.  Toledo,  531.  Rome, 
Larissa,  near  Const  531.  Const  533.  Mantua  and  Orleans,  533.  Clermont 
635.  Carthage,  535.  Const  536.  Jerusalem,  536.  Orleans,  538, 541.  Antioch 
and  Gaza,  542.  Const.  543,  547.  Orleans,  549.  Clermont  649.  Illyria,  549. 
Mopsuestia,  550.  Paris,  551.  Constantinople , 553  (Fifth  Ecumenical).  Jeru- 
salem, 553.  Arles,  554.  Paris,  557.  Saintes,  562.  Braga,  563.  Lyons,  567. 
Tours,  567.  Paris,  573,  577.  Ck&lons,  579.  Braine,  or  Bernei,  677-581. 
MAcon,  581.  Lyons,  583.  Valence,  584.  MAcon,  585.  Auxerre,  587.  Cler- 
mont between  585-588.  Toledo,  589.  Narbonne,  589.  Seville,  590.  Met*, 
690.  Rome,  591.  Saragossa,  592.  Carthage,  594.  Rome,  595.  Poitiers,  596. 
Toledo,  597  Huesca,  598.  Barcelona,  599.  Rome,  600. 
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IN  THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Rome,  Britain,  and  Sens,  601.  Africa,  602.  ChAlons,  603.  England,  605. 
Borne,  606,  610.  Toledo,  610.  Egara,  614.  * Paris,  614.  Kent  and  Seville, 
619.  Garin,  o.  622.  Rheims,  625.  Const  626.  Lenia  (Leighlin-bridge),  o. 
630.  Alexandria,  633.  Toledo,  633.  Jerusalem,  634.  Toledo.  d36,  638.  Const 
638.  Rome,  640.  ChAlons,  644.  Africa,  646.  Toledo,  646.  Rome,  648.  Late- 
ran, 649.  Ronen,  650.  Toledo,  653,  655, 656.  Nantes,  658.  Sens,  658.  Eng- 
land, 664.  Emerita,  666.  Clichy,  667.  Rome,  667.  Autun,  o.  670.  Herford, 
673.  Toledo,  675.  Braga,  675.  Rome,  679, 680.  Milan,  680.  Constantinople 
( Sixth  Ecumenical ),  680.  Toledo,  681,  683,  684,  688.  Saragossa,  691.  Eng- 
land, 691.  • Const  692.  Toledo,  693,  694.  Baccancelde,  694.  Berghamstedi 
69“.  Aqnileia.  699. 
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